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LORD ARCHBISHOP or F CANTERBURY, | 
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&c. &c. Fc. 1 * 
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MY LORD, 


It is with mach diffidence, that I peaſame: to alle 


THIS HISTORY OF THE METROPOLITICAL CITY 


AND CHURCH OF CANTERBURY to your notice; 
but it is a ſubje& in which your GRACE is ſo mate= 
rially intereſted, that I ſhould have deemed myſelf 
guilty of the greateſt diſreſpect, had I omitted to 
ſolicit YOUR PATRONAGE of it. 


That 


8 | 19 
That it may meet with your Grace's approbation, 


and that you may long continue to preſide over the 


church of Canterbury, to its . happi- 
ſs, is the ſincere with'ab, 


— 
„ * =" * * 6 * * 3 * 
18 4 2 7 72 175 Cy * 17 ©S : F 'M > 
_ LY - * & — — — — o 4 
d Your Grace's moſt reſpectful, 
f r KR SRETYAICOO S&% 
2 . 12 1 KN 1 ö L i 
CY 4 1 „ — 


. and moſt obliged 
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Dc. r, 1800, ⸗ ; _ EDWARD HASTED. 
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| and its civil juriſdiction, he had been favoured with 


PREFACE. 
Tas GREAT LENGTH of time, ſince the laſt Edi- 
tion of Mr. Somner's Hiflory of the City, and Church 
of Canterbury was publiſhed by Mr. Battely, now 
bear an hundred years, induced the Editor, eſpecially 
as ſome account of them was neceſſary to compleat 
his Hiſtory of the County of Kent, to attempt to 
continue that of both city and church, in a full and 
ample manner to the preſent time; in the purſuit of 
which, he ſoon found, among the records and autho · 
rities, which he had occaſion to ſearch on that ac- 
count, materials fully ſufficient for the purpole of the 
latter, infomuch as to enable him to give the Public 
x compleat Hiſtory of them, of which the labours of 
Mr. Somner and Mr. Battely ſhould be the founda- 
tion, and indeed the principal parts a fax wy 10 
in which they reſpectively wrote. 


For that part of it, which relates to the dty itſelf, 


} 


two manuſcript volumes collected by Mr. Jekin, 
the late town-clerk, containing tranſcripts of the ſe- 
veral charters, perambulations of bounds, charitable 
benefactions, extracts from the book of burghmote, 
and many other valuable articles relating to the fran- 
chiſes and privileges of the city, moſt of which are 
VOL. XI. A depoſte! 


=. PREFACE. 


depoſited in the city chamber and with the chamber- 
lain of it; a valuable acquiſition, which has greatly 
contributed to this part of the Hiſtory. The eccle- 

 Gaſtical part of it, as far as relates to the parochial 
churches, received copious additions from the manu- 
ſcript collections of the late Rev. Mr, Lewis, of 
Margate, now in the Lambeth library; and the pa- 
trons and incumbents of the churches have been con- 
tinued down to the preſent time from the books of 
| preſentation, induction, &c. in both the prerogative 
and . archdeacon's offices within the precincts of 
Chriſt-church, and the ſeveral wills proved from time 
to time in thoſe offices have likewiſe furniſhed much 
valuable information. 


The Editor's long reſidence as well in the city as 
in the cathedral precincts gained him much local 
knowledge, and from his friendſhips formed there 
during that period and his intercourſe with the inha- 
bitants, he acquired from time to time continued 


uſeful information, which is diiperſed throughout the 
Hiſtory. 


There have been fince Mr. Battely's time ſeveral 
accounts publiſhed of the cathedral and priory of 
Chriſt-· church. Mr. Dart publiſhed one in 1726, in 
a thin folio, taken in a great meaſure from Mr. Bat- 
tely's, to which he added ſeveral extracts from the 
manuſcripts in the Cotton library, and he embelliſhed 
it with y beautiful ac of the building and mo- 


numents 


PREFACE. | 


numents in it, which are indeed the chief merit of 
the book. Mr. Goſtling's Walk in and about Cane 
terbury was publiſhed ſoon after the author's death in 
1777; a work of much merit, as well as entertain- 
ment; but it is written congenial to the author's pe- 
culiar ſtrain of humour, rather a criticiſm on the 
opinions of others, and a book of pleaſurable read- 
ing for travellers, than one comprehending the antient 
and civil hiſtory of the city, drawn up, and authenti» 
cated from records and other documents of authority; 
nor indeed was ſuch ever his defign, and therefore he 
has not enteredinto it. His local knowledge was great, 
for he had been a reſident within the precincts of the 
cathedral full fifty years, as one of the minor canons of 
it, during the whole of which time he had been an in- 
defatigable and curiousobſerverof whatever was worthy | 
of notice in the cathedral and the precincts of it, as well 
as in the city and its environs, whatever therefore 
could be made uſe of from his book, conſiſtent with 
che nature of this Hiſtory, the reader will b Bann 
perſed Nen AR the contents. 


Since the above there bas been publiſhed by Sim- 
mons and Kirkby, printers, of Canterbury, in 1984, 
an octavo pamphlet, containing a concile deſcrip» - 
tion of the cathedral, and the inſe 1ptions on the ſe- 
veral monuments in it, together with the lives and 
characters of the archbiſhops down to that time, being 
a new and much enlarged edition of a ſmaller and 

: b 2 mMmore 


Rurnby, on the ſame ſubjec ; of the latter part of 
this publication the Reader will find ſome uſe has 
bern made in the like account of the archbiſhops in; 
this Hiſtory. — Laſtly, Mr. Todd, a reverend and 
learned member of this church, publiſhed in 1793, 2 


well written authenticated account of the lives of the 


| deans of it to that period, from which the account of 
them in this Hiſtory, has been chiefly ſelected; and 
the Editor cannot but embrace this opportunity of 
acknowledging his obligations to Mr. Todd, for his, 
continued liberal aſſiſtance throughout this Hiſtory, 
but more eſpecially, in that part of it which relates to 
tte church of Canteſbury; his acknowledgments are 
likewiſe due to Mr. Alderman Bunce, for his valuable 
information relating to the civil juriſdiction of the. 
city, and the ſeveral charters granted to it, 


Many curious particulars relating to the ſtate of 
the cathedral and precincts of it, as well as of the ro- 
venues of the dean and chapter, and the members of 
it, after their diflolution in the year 1648 to the time 
of the Reſtoration, are inſerted from a folio manu. 
ſcript of Captain Monins, who was the treaſurer and 
manager of them, during that tune, appointed by the 
ruling parliamentary powers it was kindly communi- 
_  catzdto the Editor by John Monins, eſq. of Canter- 
Dum. in whoſe poſlefſion 1 it now remains, 


The 


PREFACE. is” 
The deſcriptioh, itiſefted in this Hiftory; ef the 


ſeveral ſeals of the archbiſhops and priors of the privey — | 


of Chriſt-church; and other religious houſes, aancxed 
to deeds and muniments among the Charts Antique, 
depoſited in the cabinet within the treaſury of che 
dean and chapter, were lately ſelected from then by 
the late Dr. Beauvoir and the Editor jointly. - 
The Reader will no doubt obſerve, how much he 
is indebted for his knowledge of the ſtate of the 
priory of Chriſt-charch and the precincts of it, at 
the time of the diffolution, .and. the diſtribution of 
the ſeveral buildings among the members of the new 
community of the dean and chapter, to the manu» 
ſcript account of the orders of chapter made in the 
year 1546, with Mr. Somner's valuable explanations 
and obſervations on them; by which not only the 
ſituation, but the uſe of the ſeveral buildings of the 
priory can be, with much certainty, pointed out at 
this time. This book was in the moſt friendly manner 
communicated to the Editor by the hon, dean 
North, now lord biſhop of Wincheſter, for the uſe 
of this Hiſtory, of which he has been « continued and 
liberal patron. | 


Beſides the aſſiſtance mentioned RA the Editor 
is indebted to many other moſt reſpectable friends, 
whoſe communications, though too numerous to be 
particularly noticed here, are inſerted throughout 
theſe Volumes, to all whom he is equally obliged for 
the favour of them, | 
b 3 He 
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He has only to notice further, that the Hiſtory of 
the Church of Canterbury is ſo connected with the 
events of public affairs, that the greateſt difficulty has 
been, not to find materials for the compiling of it, 
but to ſelect and abridge . thoſe only, which were 
found molt intereſting for that purpoſe, and ſuch as 
related more particularly to the prelates, who pre - 


ſided over it, whoſe high and ſuperior ſtation, as metro- 


politans, entitled them to the royal confidence, and a 


participation in all public affairs of government, and 
occaſioned their being placed in the higheſt and moſt 


important offices of the ſtate. The chronicles and 


| hiſtories of former times abound with occurrences re- 


lating to both, and mention them with the higheſt 
encomiums of praiſe, honor and commendation.— 


May Tats cavrcn long continue to flouriſh, an or- 
nament to religion, and an example to others, with a 


ſeries of worthy prelates to preſide over it; and may 
the preſent moſt reverend and worthy Metropolitan 
long continue to govern it, to the proſperity and 


welfare of it, as well as of the Proteſtant church in 


general 


| London, Dec. 13, 1800. 
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Awzir, THOMAS, prief, 


181, 
ABBoTs's MILL, 72, 144, 145. 
Adeſtone, John, rief, 181. 
Adye, John, 249. 
Ægelw in, dean of the priory of 
Chriſt- church, 425. 
Alfleda, the mighty lady of 
| Mercia, 85. 
Xifwin, dean of the priory of 
Chriſt-church, 426. 
AÆſtuary, one where the river 
Stour now is, 136. 
| 3 now the Stour river, 
101. 
Ethelſtane, king, 12 5. 
Agar, Harry, 171; Edward, 
memorial of, 234. 


Agate, much of it, in pavement 


of cathedral, 370. 
Airſon, John, cl. 220, 288. 
Alan, prior of Chriſt-church, 


434+ 

Albone, Edward, D. D. 4 
learned monk of Chriſt- 
church, 446. 

Alcham, Alkbam, Virgil de, 
cl. 276, 281. | 
Alcock, Robert, 54; Thomas, 
cl. memorial of, 234, 236. 
Aldey, Edward, cl. memo- 

N of, an. 224. | 
hunc, 1 hin E ect, . 
Aldermanries, — — 4: ge 
the city, account of, 78. 
Aldermen, number of, 173 new 


regulated, 18; new elected, 


19, 20, 28. 


Alderſton, /Jokn, clerk, 279. 


Aldrich, Francis, 8. T. P. me- 


morial of, 231. 8 


| Aleyn, Hugh, £290» 
Alfred, king, 329. 


Alfric, dean of the priory of 

Chriſt-church, 426. 
Alfward, the king's bailiff,, 84. 
Alianor, queen, o. 
Alien, not to- bear office in the 

City, 20. | $5 SP 
Allen, Richard, cl. 253, 2743 


John, memorial of, in cathe- 


dral, 389. ö | 

ALL SainTs, church of, 212 3 
church and ward of, $0; 
parſon af, 1441 church 
united with St. Mildred's, 
211, 213. E. 


All Saints church, ia London, 
31. 3 - & i 6 
All Saints, altar of, in the ca» - 


thedral, 318. W 
Almonry, Ambry, Eleemoſi- 

nary, of Chriſt- church, 504, 
513, $29, $32, $47» 


Imes-hole, 40. 


Alms, enjoined to be diſtri- 
buted by deans and chapters, 


540. | 
Ana Cila, 5, 6. 
Aloiſus Priobus, executor to car · 
dinal Pole, 82. 
Alſin, dean of the priory of 
Chriſt church, 426. 


Alfverd, or Alfred, the' linger 


pr cfect, . 


Alrar, high, in the cathedral, 


account of, 370. 
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churches, reaſon of, 382; 

number of formerly in ca- 

thedral, 382. | 
Alva, duke of, gr. 
Ambroſe, John, 489, 491. 
Ambry wall and corner, 41, 44. 


- Ambry, the children of, 423. 
Ambry. Ser bie, Almoury. 


Ampellor, Clement, 46. 


meeting houſes 
for, 102. 
Anchor, dug up at Weſtbere, 


136. L 
Andres, or Andrews gate, 234. 


Andrews, John, cl. 253. 

Angel ſteeple, in the cathedral, 
307» 343» 344» 345 

Angel lane, 3 50, 505+ 

Aman, Dr. 357. 

Anjou, duke ot, 337. 

Annott, Charles, 226. 

Anſell, Jane, memorial of, 394. 


| Anſelm, Thomas, 491. 
Anthony, John, 174 ; Robert, 


91, | 
uftTiEs found, 60, 137, 
138, 184. 


Antoninus, his itinerary, 3, 81. 


Apulderfield, arms of, 212, 243. 
Apuldore, MANOR OF, 454. 


Aquedufts, antient ones, diſco- | 


vered, 343. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 4, 


Go. 6, 13, 14. 15, 88, 123. 
125, 146, 155, 156, 183, 212, 
239, 367, 536 head of the 
priory of Chriſt- church, 463; 
viſitor of it, 464 viſitor of 
the dean and chapter, 517. 
Archbiſhops and monks for- 
merly lived in common toge- 
ther, 295 ; their eſtates ſepa 
rated, 483. | 
Archbiſhops and priors, orna- 
ments on their graveſtones 
different, 387. 
— — . ſeveral burial places 
of, 417, 418. 


s * 


Archbiſhops == Adelm 


5 : INDEX. 
Altars, | different ones in 


» fainted; 306 ; 
cardinals, i4:d. lord treaſurer 
and lord chancellors, ibid. 

Archbiſhop pet Weſtgate 
mill, 246; the parſonage of 
Northgate, 246; of Holy. 
Crofs, Weſtgate, 257 ; joint 
patron of St. Andrew's and 
St. Mary Bredman churches, 
znited, 224, 235 1 of St. Al. 
phage and St. Mary, North. 
gate, 218, 247; of Holy 
Croſs, Weſtgate, and St. Pe. 
ter's, 260, 267; of St. 
Paul's and St. Martin's, 257, 
286. | 4 

ARCHBISHOP'S PALACE, ville 

and precinets of, 23, 41, 42, 
130, 294, 504, 513. 

318; 

Egelnoth, 310; Athelgar, 

321; Alphege, 84, 309, 310, 

311, 319, 325, 330 331, 

427, 428, 439; Aluric, 

321; Anſelm, 177, 314, 

319, 321, 322, 323, 414, 

428, 429, 430; Arundel, 

341, 342,343,352, 367, 450, 

$07, $158 Athelard, 320, 

321 ; Auguſtine, 3,292, 294, 

295, 300, 307, 320, 359 5 

Baldwin, 434, 435+ 472» 5315 

Becket, 16, 333, 352, 359, 

362, 363, 498, 433, 459» 475» 

478,486,487. 491, 497, 500; 

Boniface, 139, 297» 3373 

Bonrchier, 406, 456; Brad- 

wardin, 405; Bregwin, 321; 

Ceolnoth, 83, 318, 425; 

Chicheley, 344, 406, 452, 

522 ; Cotboil, 318, 323, 463, 

464; Coutney, 104, 341» 

412, 450,502, $13, 515, 524, 


531; Cranmer, 486, 495» 


453 Cuthbert, 321, 526 
Dean, 403; Dunſtan, 312, 
19, 325, 330, 331, 428 3 
zadſin, 289, 320; Edmund, 
475; Eltnic, 426; 1 
318. 


mix. 


318. 436, 4273 Fleologild, 
318.4 Herring, 301; Hu- 
bert, 146, 297. 523. 8283 
Iſlip, 387, 483. 3 5313 


Jux 77. 506: Kempe, 
e 139, 478 5; 


Lanfratic, 5, 7, 09, 89, 289, 
295, 296, 311, 313, 3.14» 310 

3177319, 320, 323, 339, 33! » 
424,427,477. 483, A1 510, 


5313 Langham, 
ton, 100, 173, 297, 359» 
364. 398 3 Laud, 93 ; Liv- 
ing, 310, 52 3313 Melli- 
tus, 2083 Mepham, 40s; 
Morton, 179, 212, 345, 362, 
398, 415, 458, 506; Odo. 


308, 309, 311, 320, 331, 429. 
rker, 130, 189, 298, 
299, 300, ZOI, 520, 535. 536, 


4633 Pa 


5473 Peckham, 31,139,108, 

340, 400, $02, 441, 4453 
Plegmund, 381 ; Hole, 414. 
513, 5323 Ralph, 346; Rey- 


nolds, 156, 424 3 Ric hard, Aſt 


334» 354» $30 ;- Robert, 
356; Rodulp 318 San- 
croft, 2133 Siricius, $5, 3213 
Stigand, 296 ; Stra: ford, 11 5, 
245, 367, 4043. Sudbury, 
70 76, 86, 89, 256, 349, 359, 
360, 404, 515; Theobald, 
$20,33t» 354» 391,41 
472; Theodore, 508; 
hiſon, 369; Waker, For 
$31; on 130, 298, 
340, 358, s 962, 401, 402, 
5063. Whitgift, 535 ; Win- 
chelſea; 179, 495», 470» 
478, 509, 521, WEL 537 
Wigdetey⸗ 484; Witelm, 318, 
Wifrgd, 321. . 
AKkCBDEACON of Canterbury, 
office of, firſt inſtituted, 289; 
patron of St. Margaret's rec- 
_ 232; burials of them, 


As 196, 197, 468; 
Battely, 463 3943 Bourenier, 


4's 


Xv 
reer e 188 $Kingh-. 
ley, 350 393, 3, 15 ng os 
187 ; Mortimer, i ibid. 2333 

Va erius, 289. 


Archer, C James, 514. 
n 3; 
John, clerk, 264. 


\ Arkwri cht, Sir Richard, 97. 


Armariolum, armory the leſſec, 
in the cathedral, 366. 4 a 

Armories, elements of, 410. 

Arms of city, 29. | 

Arms of monasteries, : whence | 
generally taken, 174. 

Arragon, kings of, 168; queen 
of, 298. 

Aube Raymond Thomas, 
232; Sir William, 387 
Henry, Priest, 424. 

Arundel, Thomas Howard, 
earl of, 372; Richard Fitz 
alan, earl of, 420. 

Arundel ſteeple, in the cathe- 
dral, 343, 352» . 


e, James, 232. | 
Aſh marſhes, 197. | 
Aſuburnham, Sir Bartholomew, - 


170. : 
Aſhenden, William, 150. 
Aſhford, Aſsheford, 138, 44 

road to changed, 100. 
Aſlong, Wm memorial of, 249. 
Aſſembly rooms, public ones 

in Canterbury, 101, 110. 
* of bread and ale, liberty 

10. 


Aſſizes. ſield at 3 bi, 


3 
Ati, Iſabel, counteſs of, her 
monument, 416 ; David, earl 
of, 417. 
Atkins, John, cl. 219, 
Atkinſon, Henry, 222. 
Attornies or common pleaders 
of the city, election of, 18. 
Atwater, Rab, 149. 
At-Wood, family ot, Ni 
Aucher, Sir authony, 2543795 
AuthoBfs: ; Dre John, 
pre- 


— 


r 


„ — 


„ m Pars 


* 2. 
AWAY , 4 


- * PP n bo * 9 — 
2 —— j — ———— ——— — — ——. 
” 2 "vo 
T 4 
; i 


- + A 


ma. 


. 


| prebendary, 136 ; memorial 
of, in the cathedral, 389. 
Audit room, in the cathedral, 


376. 
Auditor of dean and chapter, 
| his lodgings, 528. 
Audoene, Henry, fourth prior 
of Chriſt-church, 49t. 
Averenches, arms of, 265. 
Augmentation, new court of, 


Aucusrixx Faians, houſe 95 


n Canterbury, 89. 


| Hula Heſritum, in the bye | 


Chriſt-church, 511. 
Arla Nova, within the ſame, 
528. 


Hoona, 5 the river Stour, 2, 
. Barlowe, John, 458. 


89, 135. 
AS Thomas de, 47. 


Auſten, joha, 39. 163, 198; 


William, 149, 491; Auſtin's, 
of Canterbury, 1183 memo- 
rials of, 285. 


Ayerſt, William, cl. 2293 Ro- 


bert, cl. 264. 
B. 
Baa, Nicholas de, bailiff,. 30. 


Bachelor, C hriſtopher, memorial 


of, 238. 
Bacon, the flatuary, 250. 
Badleſmere, Bartholomew, 128, 
170; Giles, ibid. - 
Baieux, biſhop of, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


| Bailiffs of the city firſt appoint- 


ed, 
hi,” John, 68 ; Sir Richard, 
397 ; Baker's, 173- . 


 Balbourne, John, cl. 253. 


Balderſton, Samuel, 65, 66. 

Baldock and Delaſaux; Meſſrs. 
120. 

Baldwin. John, 78. 


Bale, John, preacher, 422. 


Baliol, John, 337; Alexander, 
417; Sir William 170. 


vin INDEY. 


„bien, of, * 
Bangor, 's, memorials of, M 


Banquet, royal one, at Canter- 


8 4 8 J * 

grave, van, 390 

ohn, prebendary, 401, . 
5231 Iſaac, dean, 
memorials of, in the mt. 
dral, 422. 

Batham, William, 47 3 Richard, 

memorial of, 242; Barham's, 
of Canterbury, 198. 


Dirbom Downs, $2, 


Barkenal, Thomas, 182. — 
Barling, Mr. 18 5. 


Barracks erected in and near 
Canterbury, 120. 

Barret, Hugh, 188, 233. 

Barrett, Sir Paul, ſerjeant at 
law, 25; recorder, 211; 
Thomas, 114; of Lee, 1763 
George, memorial of, 2303 
Barrett's, memorials of, 227. 
234. 

Barſham, Geoliry; 47. 

Bartill, Robert, 5 2. 

Bartlet, Simon, 46, 48; Ro- 
bert, 51. 11 

Barton, William, 153; Thos. 
170; Francis, memorial of, 
inthe cathedral, 3895 Robert, 
claplain, 385; Elizabeth, 

- theholymaido Naas 513. 

BARTON], LITTLE, MANOR, 

163; mill, 39, 146. 

Barton MANOR, 278,279, 443; 
Field, 101, 119, 120, 1572 
158; lands, 207. 

Baſeley, Richard, frreacher, 422. 

Baſſenden, William, cl. 228. 

Baſſett's, memorials of, 266. 

Baſſianus de Alleyta, of Milan, 
count palatine, 443. f 


Bath, cold one, of St, Radi- 
und's 11 | 
8 117. Bath, 


Bath, Joſceline, Naa 47 5. 


Bathurſt's, 174.” 


| Battel, dean of, 429. 
Battely, Mr. his Cuitaos | 


of Somner's History, 304s 
351, 34. 

Battely, John, archdeacon, bis 
monuments in the ena. 


394 | 
Bade, arms of, 265 * . 
Bawdwyn, Ralph, pita 
| of, 265. ul 
Bayeux, in | Normandy, the 

mous hangings preſerved 


at, 37 
Beacon, > Tbeodorus; M. v. 


memorial of, in the cathedral, 


389; Beacon's, 422. 
Beake's, memorials of, 2 50. 
Beale, Hamon, mayor, 169, 170. 


\ Beauclerk, Henry, king of 


En lard: 22. 


Beaufort, John, earl of Somers 


ſet, monument of, in the Ca» 
thedral, 395. 
Beaulieu, abbey of, 442. 


Beaumont, John, 191; Beau- 


mont's, memorials of, 2 31. 
Beauvais, Odo de Colignie, 

biſhop of, his monument, in 

the cathedral, 412. 
Beauvais, Thomas de, 


Beauvoir, Dr. Oſmund, maſter 


of the King's School, 3573 ; 
his high character, 535. 

Beak, Robert, cl, memorial 
of, 250. 

Becket's fair, 104, 

Becket's crown, + apel of, in 
the cathedral, 327» 374, 380, 


414. 
Beckynton, Mafter Thos. 476. 


Bede, Yenerable, his Ecclefiaſti- 


5 Hiſtory quoted, 2, 3z 83, | 


306, 


209, 
'Belk, Thomas, D. D. 2633 


Belk's, rebendaries, memo- 
rials of, in the cathedral, 394» 
Belknap, Philip, 161. 


xi 

Bell: Hatey Reple nt in the cathe- 
dral, 345 

Bells in the cathedral, theic 
names, 343, 3 

Bellamont, Se. can !0E, 

buried in the cathedral, 421. 

Benart, Nicholas, cl. 235. 

„„ 


433. 
N Benedictines, order of, 424. 


Bennet. Wm. 51, 52, 59, 1 
191; tis: , 205, 223's 
* Bennet's, memorials of, 217. 


Benſon; Dr. — (ef 497» 


N 521, 525. — £4 » 
3 ohn de, his iter, 10g 


Bertram Jobs de; Wegen 425; 


Berkeley, monument of, in the 


cathedral, 392: 
Berry's, memorials of, 239. 
Bertha, queen, 365. 

Beſt, Thomas, 57, 583 ; Geor 
277,278 ; John, 3893 Bet e, 
memorials of, 278. 

Betſhanger, ſeat of, 19g 

Bettenham, John, 153 Joane, 
buried in the cemetery of the 
cathedral, 423. 

Betts, Richard, 160. 

Biga, meaning of, Got ©7447; 

Bigg, Wm. 75,115, 2 
Bigg's memorials 231, \ 
265. 


Billerica, now o Courtop-ſtreet, 
98. 


Bilſington, manor of, 294. 
Bingham, Mr. 287. 
Bingley, 38, 41. | 
Binnewith, - iſland of, 38 R 
Binnewith's, family of, ibid, 
Birkenhead, Richard, 250. 
Birchyngton, Stephen, a 2 
ed monk of r 


449- 
Birebington;z4 in Thanet, 824. 
Biſhop, Stephen, 46. 
Biſhops/ufragan of St. Martin's, 


289. 
Biſhops 


thedral, | 
1 iſhops bw hd their 


* conteſt with the and 
__conveat- of Cliifchunch, 


- X 
I memorials of, 249, — 


Blazland, 3 a 
W 25 at, 129 3 wood 
» 178. 
—— — cl. 214. 
— 30 
— Lady ady Cie 397. 
5 Boeking, Dr. fn i 191. * 
Docton, John, /choalmaſicr of Brad 
Chriſt-church ſchool, 509. 


 _Bukingham, | Jobn, biſhop _ 


Lincoln, his memorial in the 
cathedral, 384; his chapel 
there, s 38 5, 819. 

Bolain, F 


Bole, edifice 25 in Canterbury, 


"oF 
Boles, Daniel, cl. 248. 
Benner, Leonard, 269. 


Bonnington, MANOR or, oo 


ITS CI a2 7123, 30. 


9 3, memorials of, 255. 


Bors's, alias | 


| . 22 


arms af, 381. 
8 — arc) N 4 1 
W en atte, 49 ; John, 
Bout, at, Jo, 9, | 
Boxton, Robert bert, 53. 
Bowſer, Thomas, 491. 
: 1 John, 34; „ his 


monument. in the cathedral, 
1035 Sir John, recorder, 21, 
19 8 bis chavities, 195 3 his 
monument in the cathedral, 
390; Thomas, his monu- 
ment in the 391 3 | 
Grotius, id. Sir Willia 
and Lady Anne, buried i — 


the cathedxal, 421, 422» 
ksUs Hosei-. 


14, 195. 
Brabant, perſecution of the 
Res. in, 91. 
egory, 288. 
umphry, cl. "7s 
214, 253 ; 

on, Anne, memorial of, 


2313 3 2151 Ed- 
mund 


city, 103. | 

Bregge, hundred EY 1. 

Bremar, ] 2 in the 
cemetary of the cathedral, 
4243 =_ buried in the 
ſame, i6 

92 1 * 

le, Yir Wm. 344» 346, 

| — ; memorial of, in the 

cathedral, 386 z bis chapel 
there, ibid. Lady Joane, her 
chantry there, 347. 

Brent, Roger, 53, 148 it 
. 206 ; Memorial of, 


—*.— Sir Wm. de, 160, 


Brethren Cloſe, 37. | 
| Br1DE- 


INDEX, 


BrIDEwWELL, or Poor Priefts 

Hoſhutal, 187. 

Bridewal of the city, fablih- 
190. 

Bricks, Britiſh, in and about the 

city, 59. 60, 69, 77, 89, 283 ; 


747 75» 543+ 
RIDGER'S AT&S nos, 


* A EIA 1113 Sarah; 
wa Bridger's, memorials 
249, 2 50. ; g , 
bridges Ss, 212. 
Briggs, John, his charity, 205. 
Brimme, John, cl. buried in 
= cemetery of the cathedral, 
Brite, Oſborn de, prior of 
Chriſt-church, 436. 
Briſtol, chamberlain of, 199 
mayor, &c, of, 200. 
Briſtow, aldowas. 636. 
* buildings, ifallile * 
283. 
* 0 eee city af, 


| Britain, or Brittanny Iſland of, 
35» 41+ 

Britton, prior of, 484. 

Broadnax, Sir Wm. 215. 

Broadoak, MANOR or, 32. 

Brockhull's, 170. 

Broker, John, mayor, 88; bi: 

i » 200, 230; memorial 
of, bit. 


Brome, Simon, 54; Bartholo- 

' mew, ibid. Wm. memorial” 
of, 249. 

Bromedowne, 158. 


| i 
Brown, John, 393 Sir George. 
3; Mr. n ien to de 

ng's Schoo 39 

Pu 145» p 


Browne, Simon, 544 Robert, - 


1733; Mathew, . 
nard, memorial 2313 
Ralph, memorial of, fy 245 3 


Browne's, 78, 793.4 arts of, 


- 230. ENT! 
Browning's mill, 141. * 
Broxupꝰ Rar, 
Bruchelle. See Breuchley,. 7 
Rruin's, 183. 
Brumannus Pre pofitus, $2 6, 7. 
Bruys, David de, 337. 


Brooms George, memorial of, | 


Brydges, Samuel Egerton, 176 
/ofefes the Black- friars. 477. 
Buckeridge, Anthony, billed | in 
a duel, 275. 
Buckingham, duke of, 298. | 
Bugge, Jane, 153. 
Bull ſtake, 74. e 
Bulls, papal, to 
Chriſt-church, N 25 


» Bunce, = James, 231 0 alder- 


'Y 


man, 5 
Bungay, john, cl. 264. 


Burcharde, Richard, buried i in 


the cemetery of che cathedral, | 


424. 
Buzgate, 74.88 ; . 


It; ward, 363 at guns 4 

78, 79, 147 3 ſuburbs 

out, 15. | 
Burgeſſes, who they were, 8. 
Burgh, Hubert de, 60, 65, 70. 


Bromton, Joho, cy/os of the Burgherſt, Bartholomew. ae, 
416. 


city, 130. 

Br rhedds wood and cloſe i 
191. 

Brooke, Mr. 498. 

Brooker, Wm. 149. 

Brookland, MANOR OF, 443. 

Broome, Wm. 

Broughton, Edward, cl. 228. 

Broune, Wm. alderman, 30, 19. 
vol. XI, 


daß wor, court or houſe of, 

201. 

Burinls in the habits of bur. 
cuſtom of, 168. 

Burials in the cemetery of 

Chriſt- church, 8. 

Burley, Sit Simon de, 70. 


% 


of, 230, K. 


Aarnby 


— 

- 1 — 
— 

— 

7 = 
8 eat wt 
5 "4 . * N e 
——— „ OY OOO. mains — 


Butler, Wm. 221 z James, me- 
movial 


Cadbu 


| Came, Chriſtopher, cl. 241. 


Calla 
mamfuct urer, * me” his © 


Camden, lord, 278. 


Burnet, Dr. — — 


| Burvey Richard, . 214, 283. 


468. * 
Burrough, Sir James, 368. 
Wm. brazter, $23. 


Burton, Mr. his Hifory of _ 


 cefterfhire, 174. 
Burwarke mark, 33. 
Butcher, Francis, 55. 


Butter market in the city; 1156. 
Buttomſiaw, Thomas, el. 264. 
B yde, Wm. cl. 214. 
eie Win, memorial of, 


Bok, Wm. Dejovas, cl. 176, 
198. ALE ed; 

ry, Thomas, 227. 

Caer Kent, or Canterbury, 2. 

Czſar's Frogre/s in Kei 81, 


Caiſter's, memorials of, 226. 
Carrer, Calcott, MANOR 
. OF, 42, 45, 155; barn, 278. 


ways, 0 » an ingeitious 


— AT 


= 


yon in & m. 1 


| Cambio, End de, 116, 
| Combium Regit, the king's ex- 


c 123. 


Cambridge Univerfity, exhibi- 


tions, 8c, in. 534; 535, 5 36, 
£28 8. 39 3 ; lenate houſe 

brary of Benet 
— 2 in, 454. 


Camera Hoſpirum, within the 
precincts of Chriſt-church, 
A... 


INDEX» 
$ Gebeten, vs. 
Candlin, lady, 179. 


Sir Wm. agr. 


- Canterborn, Wm, 49t\ 


Canterbury, kmnidred of, v 263. 


tare of, 97 
Canterbury, William, 489 ; 
Nichalas, 525. 


Cant-puay lamilt, Ns de 2. 

Cantiopolts, Cuntuuria, now C un- 
terbury, „ 

Cantri, now re asu of, 
81. | 

cdeger or © . 


Canute, king. NG 38. | 

Caponlotigate; 15 

Card n, _ i 

Carlifle, Chriſtopher, 149+ - 

Carlton. houſe, te beautiful 
ſilK furniture there, made at 
Canterbury, 98. 

Carlton, Thomas, cl. 279. 


Carmarthen, Feniſon, ark 


deacon of, 370. 
Carryck, Ahtianor de Bris, 


counteſs of, *. 

Carter, Dr. m. Moe BY 
Catherine, memorial of. 2 
Mr. the engraver, 409; by 
Elizabeth, vex/es by her, $145 
John, 55373 Carters, themo- 
rials of, 231. 

Cary], Dr. Lynford, portrait 
of, in the cathedral; 377. 

Caſaubon, Meric, 'prebevd, 
mmonntyent, 1 An the-cattſe- 
dral, 393 ; Iſaac, prepettithiry, 
his 1185. in the bre of 
Chriſt-chutch, $22. 

Caſtitioh, John, rebtndaty and 
dean of Rocheſter, his monu- 
ment in the cathedral, 393. 


394 · 


Cas TIE 


INDEX. In. 


CasTLs or CANTREBYRY, 
account of, 
vernors of, 
Caſtle goal, Yithout Weſtgate, 
61. 

N LAND, portion of olle, 


Cal 2, Mary, memorial of, 342 26: 
e, John of 8 vg 
cathedral! » 32 
CATHEDRAL, es of, 
N N rebellion, 347 3 3. 
wings and engravin 
8 vi — of the 


| ſeveral Parts of it, 383. 
Cathneſs, biſhop of, and pre- 


bendary, 500. 

Cutale, warket far, 1934 104. 
11 

Cau on, Thomas, 4 learned 
monk of Chriſt-church, 457; 
William, 489. 

Cauſtry, Wa. 491» 

Caxton, John, memorial of, 


echter of the priory of Chriſt- 
church. office of, one 4695 


| $13 » $27 , 

Celling. - See Selling. 

Cemetery 8, or church-yargs, 
the churches in the city 
moſtly without them, 275. 

Cemeterys of the cathedral, 
burials in, 423, 504, 595» 
$06, 507. 

Ceolagth, dean of the priory of 
Chriſt- church, 425. 

| Chair, pou pontifical, of the arch- 

biſbop, in the cathedral, 313, 


320. 
Chal dank elm, 34. | 
Chamberlaia of the city, how 
2 *. 195 ot (cal of, 
291 Mee of, 302, 409. 
Chamberlain f . of 
. Chriſt, canychy ee of, 5 JEL 


; 36 17, 591 £9- aft 


nt ſtate, 350; ſeveral 
1 of IR Place, 131. 


Chandler's, memgrials of, 242. 


Chenſe re 


head, boundary 6, 
Chaatries in the e a 2 


I, 6, O7, il, 11 
cue 41 511, 5 


man, an 2 - D. 
nument of, in the cathe- 


cih e of the priory of 
riſt church, 386, 58. 
Chariſburn, hn, 490. i 
Charley e th. capterer, 130 | 


harlton, Thomas, cl, 281. 
hart, John, 490. 
hart Sutton, par . epd 


Charte, John 
buried in * cathe * 


Charters, various ones, grapted 
to the priory of” Chriſte 
_ Church, 470. 
Chartham, 138; wood of, 432; 
MANOR OF, 443. 
Chartham, ſtrange teeth and 
We... . at, 136. 
atham, n rior 
Chriſt-chureh, ot LE : * 
Chauce?, the poet, 114. 
Chellesfield, Rickard, 477 48. 
Chequer's wood, 33, 39. 
Cherche, Margaret, 170. 
Cheriton, Joane, prioreſs of 
St. Sepulcher $ DUNNEry, 179. 
Chiche, Jobs, 152; memoria 
of, 239; Chiche 1 78, 79. 
147. 148, 154. 
Chicheley tower in the cathe» 


dral, 344» 351, 352. 
Chiffinch, 635k 35 226. 


Chilham, Elizabeth, lady 'of, 


1703 Richard de, 417. 
Chillenden, Adam þ ap o; 

Thomas de, prior of Chriſt- 

church, 468; Thos. chaplain 


of Cha church, 491. 
Chilton, 


Mir 


_ Nicholas, cl. 286. 263. 


88 — 
Chircke, Thomas, 48. 

| CnRIsT-CHURCH -PRIORY» 

| account 4 14, 70, 143, 146, 

j 4 . 4. 167, 223, 220, 


235. 240, 207, 273, 424, 


8893 liberties of, 124 firſt 
foundation of, 306, 307; 
diffotved, 460, 48 53 value of 
itz revenues, - 8, 4813 eſta- 


* bliſhment and government 


of, 463; . exemption from 
thes, 4713 di ofition 'of 
the buildings of it after its 
diſſolution, 4973 vindication 
of its character at that time, 
4941 church of it burned, 


| | 72 ad. 4257 arms of, 
HY 3 400 ; /e of, 401. 

11 cilitcburch, VILLE and 
1 PRECINCTS 9f ,23, 115, 304; 


* their boundaries, 41; preſent 
| tate of them, 541 ; gate of, 
| | 47, 42; fair there, 104; 

conduits of, 108, 157, 158. 
Chriſt-church, priors of, za, 
[|| 145, 164, 1793 their high 
F  . and goa charatters, 460; 
* method of their election, 464; 
| authorized to create notaries, 
3 443; their ſeveral places of 
| burial, 418. n 
Chriſt-church,- LIST or THE 
I PRIORS or, 428; Benedict, 
4 4333 Oſborn de Briſtow, 
—_— . 436; Chatham, 437; Chil- 
14 lenden, 343, 344. 360, 385, 
11 W 440, 449, 468, 515, 518; 
Conrad, 319, 323, 343» 4293 
Elbam, 453» 5193 Ernulph, 
314, 315, 323, 343; Eſtria, 
or Eaſtry, 327, 339, 343, 
364, 442, 513, 515, $17- 
531 ; Fynch, aliat Winchel- 

| tea, 448; Galfridus, 436; 
Fil Gillingham, 448; Goldſtone, 
345» 340, 358, 362, 366, 


ir moxx. 
Chilton, Robt. 48; Wm. 51; 


403, 454, 457, 506, 520, 
522 dad. 460, 786. 
490; Hathbrand, 344, 400, 
447, Sil, $18, 520, 524 ; 
_ Herlewin, 434 ; Lee, 439; 
olaſh, 343, 344» 352» 360, 
452; Mongeham, 448; Nor- 
_ ris, 435; Oxinden, 400, 
446, 531 3 Oxney, 455 
Petham, 455 ; Richard, 50g; - 
Ringemer, 441; Saliſbury, 
4533 Sandwich, ' 439 ; Sel. 
ling, $13, 520, 523 3 Sitting- 
borne, 438; St. Elphege, 
440; Walter, 178; Wibert, 
343; Woodneſborough, 360, 
451. 
Chriſt- church, prior and con- 
vent of, 126, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 272, their agreement 
with the city concerning 
boundaries, 41., 
Chrift's hoſpital, in London, 
JSehodl of, 537. 1 
Chriſtmas's, royal, bept at 
Canterbury. 127, 128. 


Chriſtmaſſe, Wm. 47. 


Can/iftory court of the archbiſhop, 
in the cathedral, 353, | 

Chorepiſcopus, or ſuffragan 
biſhop, 289. N g 

Choir ot the cathedral, de/crip- 


Church Red Fang reaſons of 
their decreaſe in value in cities 
3 OK OPS 
urch-gate of the priory of 
Chri church, eve. es 
Church leaſes the bane of in- 
duſtry, 99. 
Churches, reaſons of the decay 
of them in the city, 2 10. 
Churches without the walls of 
the city, 269. N 
Churches and monaſteries at 
firſt built of wood, 313. 
Church. yards in London, c 
tom of burials in them, 507. 
Chute, Thomas, 51. 
Cicero's 


. Civil 


Cicero's Treatiſe Mags 0 | 


455, $23. 


Cinque Ports, juriſdittiew of , 23. 
City TWorkbouſe, ee, 


of, 199. 

_ City burned, 309, 310, 332. | 

Cities and towns antiently i in 
Britain, 81. 


furiſdictias of the cit 
Clackett's-lane, 36 ** 


Clarence, lady X 9; pan. | 
baſtard of, 305; ; 3695 Jobn 


tagenet, duke of, his manu 


ment in the cathedral, 395, 


"ID 

Claris's iſland, 39. 

Clark, Iſaac, 124; Roger, 

mayor, memorial of, 266. 

Clarke, John, cl. 281. hats, 

Clement, Nicholas, 436, 4 

Clerk, Richard, cl. b ; in 
the 9 of the cathe- 

— e, e 0 

rke, John, is 
| EN in the cathedral, 

401. 

Ciifford, Robert, 341 ; his me- 
| morial in the cathedral, 387; z 
arms of, 230. 

Cloth-market formerly in the 
city, 103. 

Cloth of eſtate — coronations, 
where depofited, 337- 

Cloyſters, Shin the precincts 

of Chriſt-church, 512. | 

Clyve, Martin, ' @ learned monk 
of Chriſt-church, 459. 

Coals, whence the city is fu 
plied with them, 105. 

Cobham, lord, 299. 

Cockayne, Edmund, 48. 

Cock and Bull-lane, 41. 

Cocks, Thos. auditor, his mo- 


nument inthe cathedral, 406. 
Coenulph; king of Mercia, 209. 
Cocan's HosriTAL, 184. 


| Common t table 


A _— * E 7 
— collection af in dean 
ers library, 522. 

nage of money in 
2 London, 125, 92 


| cok, "Mr. 499. 


Be: Edmund, 48; Cokyn's, 


Con John, . 
Colf, Joſeph, alder man, 191; 


memoriat of 234; Joſh 
alderman, 154 ** 7 . 


Kir charity, 5 "Rickard 
rebendary , his [ in 
the cathedral, 


 Calignie, Odo, o, lo of Beau- 


'vais; tomb of, in the cathe- 
dral, 4 _ 

Colimore; Edward, 238. 

Callar, Thos. Wm. 40. 


Collelanca rel La 
John, cl. 266, 268 
memorial of, 265, 

Collier, Mr. 2 Ecclefiaftical 


Hiftory quoted, 2 is. 
Colph, Alnund, m > 


5. 
Colpkin, Elizabeth, buried i in 
the cathedral, 433. 

Colton- field, 66. 

Colubels, Rannulph ae; 4, 6. 

Commiſfary's and archdeacon's 
office kept in the precincta 
of Chriſt- church, 528. 

err council of the city new 
+ regulated, 18 ; how elected, 
20, 28. 

Common clerk, cletivn of, 18, 

22, 28. 


| Common ſeal, grant of, to the 


city, 14. 
in the 
' cinfts of Ge E 


, | . 


. a how » 
- 8 > a - 
— — th, amy 42. — — 
* 


— — n * 
* 


—— 


— 
- 


Cockaige, ee 
_ Cook, ek Rev. * 


880 ; 

i 

Conduits, 
the city 
on 


public. in and peas 
1 lab, 109. 


Y, count de TH 299 · 
Conrad, glorious choir of, 316, 


$7. 
Co's s Ting of bells i in the 
cathedral, 507. 
N cat 95 granted to 
city, 29. 
Confecration af biſbapy, licence 
for, ſrom the dean and chap- 


ter, 478. 
Cones, Thos. 118, 284. 
Conventval friars, 109, 


ant: r, 348. 


Cooke, Re. cl, 25 * 


Combe. D r, arc 
It, 
a * d 2 er, Canter- 
caſtle, 66, 
Cope, profeſional cuſtom of, 
> 
Copes, coral, 445 
ohn, 115: 20 Wm. 
Wo of, 3 $3 Mary, 


PA William, 3 

Copton, MANOR OF, 443» 

Con-market in the city, 110. 

Corawaille, Wm. of, bailiff of 
the city, 39 

Corn Dr, dean, 530, 

Carorer, juriſdiction of, 123 
8 of ane iq the city, 12, 


* of a wager, 5 
commonaltie granted to the 

city, 13. 

Corporation, abſurd behqviour 
of one, 162. 

CorreQion, houſe ph, efabli/h- 
ment of, 190. 

Cerfume, James Prieſt, buried 
in the cemetery of the cathe- 
dral, 423. 

Cafingten, Sir Stephen de, 129. 


Coſthen, John, 346. 


- 
% 
% 


Co L ard, 644192, 230) 


memorial of, 230, 


| ANALY Oaks 


1 S nosrirar, 192, 


SN Henry. 81. 
Cotes, John, memogial. Fo 
County of the a 1 Nm 


firſt create 


" a 1 


biſh 


create 
. ct of friars, . — it was, 
165. | 
Cowper, Thes: 513 ge 134: 


Peter, ear \ poſſe Nr the Moa 
| manor and gliates 1623 — 
account of, ibid, 
Cox, Dr. 221 ; John, cl, 224. 
Cram, Richard, 275. 
Crane hn, 401. 


Cranmer's, merparial of, 250» 


N 
Cray ford, Edward, 1783 Cray- 
fords, memngrials of, 216. 
Creed, Sir James, 57» 88. 


Crekynge, John, 49, 50. 
Crienemcls, | 2 R 


I, arms "a 265. 
845 0 mevial of, 394 
enry, 346. 


8 "© Ba erypte, 320. 
Crommal, iver, 409; lord, 


l lady, memorial of in the 
29 4 388 ; Sir Getard, 


ca ohn, 4883 celarar of 
church, 489, 4913 


tr 499 


Crouch, Nicholas, 49. 
Crowche 


| Crowche, Nichols ally! 2 , 


man, 30. 
Can! inn, in he eltyyoim © 
Crow ned maityre,' the four, 
church dedicated to, 208, 
Crypt, 9 croft, or under- 
| ane. ff, $60; moau- 
ments in, 41 Fo eG OTIS 
Cukon's, vot 266. 
Cullimore, Sir __ buried i in 
the cathedral, 42+ 
| 3 Richard. 


alla Blue 


Dick, 3364 d dean ad 1 


chapter news, 369, 385, 620. 
Culpeper, Anne, 1715. Gul. 
peper 's, 447. 6. 

I > 


Culver-houſe ſd; 
Cumberland; Mrs. 
236, | 
Cundy, Wm. and John, 1 " 
Cihtry, Thos. memorial of, 
226, 
Curdeſpine, Radulph de, 4, 6 
Curtop-ſtreet, 88. 
Oufsham, John, el. 219. 
Cuſtoms, eftablifiment 


of,” in 
Canterbury, 'to 
Cuthred, 8 of Kent, 209. 


D'avth, Thos. oo | 

D' Alliz, Catherine, memorial 
of 'in the cathedrul, 388. 

Dalmatie robe, privllege ot 
wearing, 466, 467. 

Dane John Field, grant of fair 

in, 24. See ath Dungeon. 

Danes, trauſactions 
e 2 


Daniel, Henry, 461 Daniel, 
Mr. frebenddty, 499. 500 
Daniel's, memorials of, 274. 

Dan * „Abigail, memorial of, 
2 


| Dierut, Thos. 48. 


» 69, 83, 
306, 309. 


Dart's, Deſeriptio f the cube. 
- wirdly 505, r 503, 384 


894 $94. © 
Daſhwood, Sie Henry, 80 3 | 
Algeria, memorial of, £4 7. 
Davy, Thos: ol. 219. 
Dean df Chriſt«thrirch, $2,096, 


- 197, 197) $35; 35505 0 


380, 392; 
Rogets, 402 Tore, 4033 
Wotton, 413; their mon- 
ments in the cathedral, 1%. 
Deans of the pris of Chriſt. 
church, 425. 
Dean of the almonry of the 
priory of Chriſt-cburth, 530. | 
Dean's chapel in the cathethal, 
344, 358, 381, 402; within 
the pretincts of the priory, 
$22. 
DaAN AND enter riß 
ohitrch, its foundation, 23188, 
_ 189, 211, 350, 485, 539, 5443 
520% © dicot, alcot, ma- 
nor, 160; joint pations of S:, 
Andie and St. Mary Bred- 
mas churches united, 22 
2 ; of St. George's a 
| 85 E Magdalen chmches 
united, FEY of St. Pe- 
ter's and Holy Oroſs Weſt⸗ 
gute churches, waited, 259, 
260. 2673 of St. Paul's and 
St. Martin's churches united, 
775 280; . fs 5 the parſans 
age of St. Paul's in Cunter- 
Þury, 2773 its privileges aud 
immunities, 474 | 


Deans 


* —— m 


. . — _— 
F —_— n . — HI — Co er —— —— — 1 — 3 
1 * 7 * os 
N : * , 3 i " r . 
f t I F "Wn 2 
ph * 
, . 
- 
7 * 
6 © 


2 i 


2 


XXVU1 | | 5 . INDEX, 
Dean's mill in Canterbury, 36, 


39» 146. 


© See Dun» 


. of r ac- 
count of, 517; its value, 546. 

Dece, John, 4 4% 

Dedications the cathedral, 
306, 307, 314, 316, 323. 

Deedes, Rev. Julius, 113. 

Delafaye, Theodore, cl. 253. 

3 cl. 


229. 
Delafaux's, 9. 
Demeſne, city or town poſſeſſed 
in, what it meant, 7. 


888 Demeſnes, the king's, how ma- 


naged and accounted for, . 


| ——— Nathaniel, 394; De- 


new's 218 ; memorials of 238, 
2393 account of, 113. 
Denham, lord, ia. 5 
Denne, Vincent, 55, 56; Tho- 
mas, 54; Wm. 153; Denne“, 
212, 218; memorials of, 242. 


Denyſſe Quintino, 489, 490. 


De Reck, G. A. memorial of, 
285. 

DAS. Marſh, 185. 5 

Dering, Richard, cellarer of 
Chrift-church,181, 36 „513; 
Edward, memorial of, 242, 
Elizabeth, monument of, in 
the cathedral, 403; Dering, 


Pr. prebendary, 499. 


Deſpaigne's, 94. 


= Mr. prebendary, 498, 


Digi, forito, the flowered 
Agate, in the pavement of 
the cathedral, 370. 


Didier, Abraham, 96. 


Dies, Roger, 49; John, 167. 
ggs, John, 34, 167; Diggs's 
"uy Canterbury, 78, 167. 
Dingley, of the Iſle of Wight, 
family of, 514. 
Diulolution ot religious houſes, 


the cauſe of the increaſe of 


Poor, 492. 


Diſtinton, Wm. 4% | | 

Diſtrict, military ſouthern, its 
extent, 120. 

Ditches of the city, remarks on 
the incroachments on them, 
3 

Dobbs, arm memorial of 
in the cathedral, 388. 

Dobbynſon, Wm. cl, 241. 

Dodingdale, uA NOR or, 34 
23 portion of tythe 


5 154, es 
Morton. 


| Dodingdale, familyof, 18175 52, 


88 
e, Nicholas, 79; Hamo, 
memorial of, 276, 281. 
Deiminicans, houſe of, in Can- 
terbury, 89. See alſo Black- 
friars. 


Domus Ho e within the pre- 
cincts of Chriſt- church, 511, 
533. 

Donhamford, Hundred of, 30. 

Dordvena, or Canterbury, 89. 

Dorovernia, Dorobernia, or Can- 
terbury, 2, 3, 135. 

Dorſet, John Beaufort, Mar- 
quis of, bis monument inthe 
Cathedral, 395. 

Dover, a noted baven, 3; the 
Portus Dubris, 8a, 130, 334 3 
caſtle, 63, 65. 

Dover, Priory of St. Martin in, 

485. 
Dower biſhop of, and preben- 
dary of Chriſt-church, 499. 

O0. 

Dover, baronsof the port of 337. 

Dover, John de, 143, Hugh de 
ibid. 

Douglas, James de, chivalier, 
IF. -- 
Dour, in Britiſi, a river, 1, 13 5. 


. Downvyle, Roger, cl. 281, 


Drake, Catharine, memorial of, 

in the cathedral, 394. 
Drayner, Sir Thomas, 150. 
SO Roger, 397. 


Iuvids, 


I NDEX,' | . 


w. 
8 ate 20 . „ en 
Dubois, John, 94. Ends Lydia, memorial of, | 
Toner wy ig 4 TY 5 Hi/ erte Noverum, 519, 
* Ward the heirs of: Ead! Jars oy a5 Hhe moiik, 4231 


== onage, 2783 poſſeſs. St. 
urence tythery, 279. 
Dugdate's Moyaſticon; 351. ' 
Dunblain, James Wedderburne, 
biſhop of, his memorial in 
the cathedral, 4044 ĩ 
Durnſermling, Abbot of, in 
Scotland, N 19% 
. 234. 237 
Du nGE0N; the, account- of , 89. 
120, 121 3 meaning of the 
word, 122 ; hill and field im- 
I :* ptoved;: ; 1003 ry rn 
——— MANOR OF, 3 
147, 15S» 206 ; PC 
age 
Dunington, John,; 62. TX 
Dunkin, James, 239. 


Dunſtan ſteeple, 452; bell in 


cathedral, 447, 453. 
Dunſter, lady, 416. 


Dunwaldus, 1-3 


Durand, Willam-Francis, cl. 1 
255. | 
Durant, Thomas, memorial of 


226. 


Durant, Stephen, 198 
Duras, lord obert of, 411. 
Durdent, Walter, prior of 
Chriſt- church, 437. N 
Dureham, I homas, 47. 
97. 8 » — — I, 
2, Ol, 82, 03, 89, 135. 
Durwhern, - is Briuh, — 
river, 1, 2. 
Duſtynton, Wm. de, 48. 
Dutch churches of Canterbury 
and Sandwich, 93. 
Dykman, John, 51. 
Vor. XI. 


his drawi ng.of the prior of. . | 
e arch, 324. 955 85 


Eagle, * Hhot near 
Canterbury, 163. 

| Earth ale, felt ee. 

128, 129, 133. 

Eaſday . John, Mayors 28. of 

; Eaſtbridge, boſpital, of, 146. 
179, 205, 213z 293 3 maſter 
of, 123, 535. I 

WH alias K. 8 an, 


Paſtry, N Henry de, prior 
of Chriſt-church, 442» $13» f 
ih, $17 Ste FILE 25 

5, C ch Ot, bo. 

Eaſtfield, John, 4615 . BY 

Eaſtgate, in Stour-ſtreet, 165. 

Ebourne, Cheney, 118. 

ECCLESIASTICAL JursDIC- | 
TION of the city, 208, 

Edburg well, in Canterbury, 


108, 

Eddeva, kdive, Edyve, Q. 55 
6, 330 picture of, 5243 
buried in Tatbedral, 420. 

Edgar, king, 313. | 

Edmondes, lady, buried in ca« 

thedral, 421. | | 

Edward, the black ince, chan. 5 
try of, in cathedral, 3613 — 
3823 his monument there, 


0 the Confellor,. 380, 

I, : 

Egelnoth, dean the priory. of 
Chriſt-churchz 426. IS 


Egelric, dean of the Bmg, 422. | 


Elbery marſh, alias Eloridge, : 
33» 37s a 6 * 
Kleeme- 


a Fo Loren 
. 
1 


: 2 — — — — ata; + a4 . * 1 2 
PR” N 0 "—_ ** 5 ” ,” 
* s * « ME to A - 0 * r * 1 4 
, 
* 


| Keenan, fr 


E r 


ohn of Chriſt- 
| Dar 45 ate ll 


of 


- 1 Orford, biſhop of, 


Kly ohn, cl. 21 
Ks William, - 


Eodficld, Thomas, 3 


| *. 1 Richard, memorial 


of, 215. 


| Eraſmus's louis quoted, 3555 


WE 366, 37 37 
ph, prior of C 


Chrik-church, 377+ 


hk Nane de, 66. 
Eſtritch cup, 111. 


Eſture 1 e near Chilham, F 


2503 now Weſtgate Manor, 


Edurſite Tow af and u- 
NOR, 1 $8, IS 
Ethelbert, king, 3. $3, 292, 


306, 397, 364» 42 
Etholfied eda, 124. 2 


Etonbridge, church of, 444. 
Evans, Owen, cl. 111, 119, 


BY 281, 234. 


crard, by 3% {47 43; 


49» 5253 Elias 


* 


Aoi: Richard, 5a. 


Everi arms. of, "It 


Eveſham, abbot of, 436. 
urch Excommunications 
472. 


, . 


bury, 123» 


„log. 


a ira 5 Executions, tentperary ſeaffeld 
Hugh, biſhop of, 4753 


erected for, in the City, 103. 
Exeter, John Grandiſon, biſhop 
2 338.3 ; 3 — 


Fair, the . ef one, 
granted to the NEW 10, 14 
origin of, 1 

Fairkeld, —— wal 1 

Falconbridge, the ard, 129. 

_— Stephen, memorial of, 
285. 

Famine, great one, at Cantet = 
bury, 128, 

. Jobn, G. memorial of | 
221, 236. 

church of, — 
Farnacques, Paul des 
Farthing, Robert, 1 


Faunte, — i mayer, 129. 
1 of Heppiugton, 


1 „ pifiure g, 226, 
Feafts, — in the, Archbi- 


ſhop's palace, 298, 299 · 


Fee ferm, cities and and towns held 


F elonies, 


| Fita-Vinon's, 182. 2 


I » 13. 

low, Edmund, cl. 219. 
Penner and Flit, ter fg 
Canterbury caſtle, 


mon 


Feſtivals and holidays * 


685. 
25 


Finch, Hen 
2383 


ohn; 5 
. 1B 
| __ baton of 


| aſtwell, 


account of, 164, 
Fines, 84 


gelt to c 
Fineux, See. — of, 


254% Sir Jobn, mernoriat of 
in rn 402 a 


me. dn fer und! exploſion 
* 


-- heard, 134, 133. 
Fires at Canterbury, 86, 

Fiſh, . 7% ets city, told free 
110. 


Fiſhmon gers company, in Can- 
— _> PV 
37» 40. 


38 7 4 
Fiſher, John, $53 RAID 


Fitzpaine, arms of, 


Firs-Stepdons, E 


William, @ und wvriter, 


" 
. | 230 


Fotd- 1 


pomer of 


Foundations, old and news of 


cathedrals, difinffion | 
Foutrell's, memorials ap 4 £7 85 
Fowle, Iſabeb, ard. 


Fowlets Jalin $97 Fowler 


- * 5 
* 
% 
XXI 
* 


Deu of the Pro | 
le flants in, 


Flanders Philly, cart of 3555 
Fiainan's memorials, 250. 
— 238; memorials. of, 


| Tos. John, 533 Sir Joby, 


1293 


in cat , $86: 


| Fokys, Kerben, memarial of, 


— „ a kandd mak of 
... 


Follings, ar Forcigne, within 
the of Chriſt 


* ky 
229. 


Fordwich, 83, 138.3 port of ; 


Fordwich, Jona Finch, 8 
off, eam a of , 767 memorial 


* «a»; % 


of, 284. 1 
Forſier, Thomas, clerk, 22 52 


Tore ling, liberty tw edquire 
1 ranted to oity, 13. 


e Thomas, 401 : Pr. 

2 wee . — 
5 402 3 
dean, his Ln 493'3 
lady buried in 
421; Sir John, ibid. 


De: ö 


d. 
* 


[ 
is 
i? 
N 
| 
10 
[7 
{ 
* 
iy 
| 4 
i} 
11 
1 


K — 
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KI ces 
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3 ů —— — 
1 
4 
P 
3 


* of * 


xxxii 
Fox, Mr 36. 40. 3 


France, perſecution of __ 


tants in, 9g. 


+ -- France, Lewis, king of. 334. 
Francis, Mrs. poſſeſſes St. Se- 


pulchre's nunnery, 184; 
Thomas, 183; memorial of, 
238; 3 cl. memorialof, 
7 914. * 


Franiagham, John, mayer 74- 
Franciſcans, or Grey Friars, 


houſe of, in Canterbury, 89. 

See Grey Friars. 
Fraunces, Michael, 

of, Ar 7-7 
Fraunks;: Nicholas, 52. 
Frebel, Geo. 491 


emorial 


Free city, Canterbury made 


one, 19. 


Freemas Thomas, e of 


St. Martin's, with St. Paul's 
vicarage united, 288. 


Preewen' of te city, nien 


199, 200, 201, 202, 207. 


Freavills ſeat of, 196. 


| EN J obs weeds 3053 
Ss Premoulr +; 66; ; memorials of, 


weng. an not Af 
French — or * 
bouſei in Archbiſhop n , 


303. 


French aha under the ebe. 


dra, 36... 427 **. 
Pecs d. 404. 2 
„Lydia, 112; Thomas 
1 le he i N 
—— Jobs, . 
Fears, different from monks, 


Froyenall, Richard, as,” 1 


Frye, Wm. cl. 281. Nan 


of 3 


* 


ryer, Thomas, a3. 
Fuller, John. alderman, memo- 
\ rial of, ta. F a:. 
Fuſt, 5 memorial of, 
11 » $4 
F yoch, } john de Winchelley, 
. prior of -Chriſt-church, 448. 


F yſher, Thomas, cl. 2443 Ri- 


cChard, 8 dunzed: 1 in 
cathedral; 42 


Fyſpole, egi u a fond, 


5 — * ts 


= ? ; 
2 £ nes 5 is 
* 


E Galfridus, figs. 'E Chet: 


church, 436. 
Gallowhill, Croft, 167. T's 5 
Gallows; liberty of ,: dae to 
the city, 10. 
Gambier, Peter, 95. 10 
Gardewynton, Tho. de. 30. 
Gardiner, Mm. prcbengary, his 


388. 399%: 75 we 10 

Gare, John, 250. \s \ 
Garnate; enrys — 

2 ate 


| Gaunt, b 106 =o 189. 


Gayle, William atte, 37. 

Geamyn, pron buried in the 
cathedral, 42 

Genveye, Richard, cl. 288. 

Gerard, . John, bartoner, 488, 


Oekard, 1 Patrick, el. 263. 

Getvas, of Canterbury; Doro- 
Gerne, ile  chronicler, 316, 
— 3544 3. age oper 


.of „501. 
ne Gibbons: Robert, 653 Kathe. 
tine, memorial of, 222 ; ; 


Mathew, 2 34+ 
3 Gibbons, 


INDEX. rin 
Gibbons, che care, 3681 Or- Gaol, keepers of 12.; ctimicis 
lando, the organi}, his monu- one in the caſtle, 60, 61 2 
ment in the cathedral, 39% over Weſtgate! for the city, 
Gibbs, Heoryz mayor, . 77; where formerly, 109. 
Gilbert, Robert, gr of, Gobion, lady Mabella, 344. 


"$40: +: + 4. Godington, Theobald, 9. 
Gild, what it was, 109. "off Godfrey, F. monument of in 
Gilenyn, Wm. 47. 4 the cathedral, 400. 06515) 

iles, Stephen, 4922. Godmerſham . parſonage, 34. 

illindank, 34. 342; and advowſon, 547. 


Gillingham, Richard, 2 of Godmerſham, Richard, . 
Chriſt- church, 4483 Wm. 


2 learned mont of Chriſt. Godric, deen of the priory of 
church, 417. Chriſt- church, 427. 
Gilman, Thomas, 225. Godſtede, Wm. de, 7 | 
Gimew, within the brocindy of Godwin, dean of See 
Chriſt- church, 00. 5% „„ : 
Ginder, Wm. 28. Gald, Henry, B.D. 1813 Thos. | 
; — bottom, 34. ibid. Oh « 


3 Goldſmyth, Ws eden 
Goldſon, Mr. rebendary. — 
Goldſtone; | Ari of 5 
Chriſt- church, 454. 487. 


53 5 e. er TRI ; aBg 2,. 525. 522. 440 We. 
Glaſhncroft, 33½½ Goldvell: Tk hos. proer of Cheiſts 

1 Glaſtenborn, Edward, 49. church, eee 

5 Glaſtenbury, Edward, 489. 496. - Was 38 S 
Glazyer, Mr. prehendary, / dwell; Wm. * {3 
Gleage, Peter, 1763 Sir Boer, | Gajavell Wm. 41 . 5 

memorial of; 223. ms SGoodriſh- field, 34. 37, ry ind 

_ is —— ou Goſborne's, memorials 


Gelling, Rev. Wi. his wald- 
in the — f ce. quoted, 24.578 b 357» 


church, 255, 458, . 363, 369 370. 4736,37. 
Glory, or dus 5 in the 5 Jan, Fob of 
priory : af briſt. church. 


enen 3 10 (8: 
Geste, lordſhip. of, 31; abe 


_ of, 131 3) —_— Wile Graadorge, Pr. Geo, 37 
liam of, 13. Graveſtones and monuments in 

Olover, Wm. — 1185 arms the cathedral. Piendesed at 
* 2 303 Wa. e different times, 384. 


Gr Dr. of Canterbury, 605 , 
Glover: ivilege- of wearit = 


Stephen, 133. 
granted to ptior ot C — of, 238. 
. church, 466. ie 
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Grebell, Allen, 147, Aofefer 
Stuppington manor, 255; 
. voſides at Little Barton ma- 


n 164. 
Green, Thos. 230; Wm. cl, 
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Hadds, Henry, mam o 


217. 


Haddon, Wm. buried in the 


. cemetery of Chriſt-church, 


424. 
Hadleigh, Wm. /ab-prier of 
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Hadley, Richard de, 46. ö 
Haghe, John, and Chriſtian de, 
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Halbet, John, 
Hales — 2 John, 109} 
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Gregory: Francis, cl. 229 3 
miner Cann, $00, . Wm. 
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Guildhall of the vity, , r10. 
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mond's, of e me · 
moral of 216 8 
Hamo, ſow of Vitalis, 269. 
Hampſos, Henry, 151. 
Seld's, memorinak of, 251. 
1 78 ;Handlo's, 
i id . 

Hanekin, Alexander; 534. | 
; Hanneficlde,; 34, . 
Hanſon, S 194 ; 
memorial of, 284. 

Harble- 
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Harbledown, hoſpital of, 167. 
204» 338. 

Harcup, Thomas, pafeſſet the 
. Blackfriars, 172. 

Hardes mill, 32,. 36. 


ew Clement, clerk, 255. | 


203. 
Hardres, Wm. 49, 50 Tho. 
. 55; Jobn, 56, 378 ; 
iam, 57; Richard, 150 ; 
 Hardres's, 32, 152; memo« 


rials of, 227; monuments of, 


in the cathedral, 394+ 421. 


* on Chriſtopher, clerk, 


i, John, 47. 

Harnebill, Wa. 2 6. > 

Harnet's 1 » 266. 

Harpsfield, Nich. ella, 
188. | 

Harriſon, Baſil, 164. 


Harris, Tho. 198; b 


238. 

* s alms-hauſes, 108. 
Harold, king, 38 1. 
Harvey, Stephen, Dr. L the 

celebrated phyſician educated 
at Canterbury, $35. _ 
aſted's, memo 
227; in the clo 


Hathbrand, Robert, — — " 


bona weary 4478 are 
9. * 


wa Sir William, 2 
Haut, Richard, 5 wy Wm. 
. 149; Sir Edmund, 173 Ed» 
muad, memorial 'of, in the 
1 386. 
exander, 340, 344+ 
Hawkins, Wm. cl. 233 —— 
Fiat, buried in cathedral, 
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Sir Wil- 
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Hayes, Richard, a. 214, Sir 
Thomas, . - 

Hayman's, mem orials of, i in the | 
Cat „ 394. ; 
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bk 280; John 229 3 
Anne buried in the oa 
„ 421. | 
Hearn, „ 2183 proſow 
reflor of St. Alnhage church, 


220 one. of the fix. preachers 
of the cathedral, 5. 


Heaven and f | 
in the precincts of lodgings 


church ſo called, 527. 
Hendiey, Walter, 1 f 


Hengrove, 34, 40 


. Hengham, Odomiar, 4 


of, in the cathedral, 368. 
— 9 — le, clark. altth 
ey. nde. » 2 

Robert rector of St. 

| Martin's, 509. 45 
Henniagton, Barbara,. memo- 
rial of, in the cathedral, 231. 


Henry, dean and prior of Chriſte 


42.75 428. 

ge, James, d..2;3- 
Heppingtony feat. of, 67. , 

Heralds 4. 6. 
Anne, memorial. of, 
in the cathedral, 218, 1 ' 
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church, 434 
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Herſt, Nicholas, 
Chriſt-church, —_——— 
Hertford, Bartholomew, 46.. 
Hetherington, Geo. 393. 
Heyman, lady, buried in the 


» cathedral; 421 3- William, 


his tie charity, 556 ; Sir Henry 
Mites: 


37 ibid. me- 
l f, 266; Heyman's, 


buried in the cathedral, 422. 


Vickman, Wm. 50. 
a Hi cks, Dr. Lear of — 


Er. 
Highmore, Nathaniel, memo» 
rial of, 250. 


Hl John; cl. 253; memorial 


©: of, 126. 
Hilles, Avery. ry, „ 225. 


Hippopotamur, or ſea horſe, re- 


. mazns of, 136. 


Hirſt, Martin, 23060. 
Hitchcock, John, cl. 288, | 


Hlotbewig, Portgerefa, . 
Hoath, eath, rm, 162, 277. 


1 Sir Henry, attorney- 


general ». IQ», 
 Hobday's, mentorials of, 225. 


226. 
Hodſon's, memorials of, 279. 


Hogg-hall,” in the precincts of 


Chriſt. church, 500, tt 
Hoke, John de, 40. | 
Holand, Margaret, '38t ; ber 
a" movument in the cathedral; 


Holcdmbe, Samuel, prebendary, 
3933 Holcombe's, memorials 


of, ibid. 


Holdmill, 3a, 36. 


Holdridge wood, 33, 40. 

Holliagbery's, memorials of, 
275. 

Hollin bone, na non or 3. 

F 

Holloway- lane, 35. 


| bag] Thomas, 59; John 5 


Holman, Jeoffry, memorial of, 


5 Hato. William, 278, 


Holy Croſs, altar of, in the 
cathedral, 3 LIM | 
Holy Croſs, eſtgate church | 
and ward, 80. ; 

Hor r Cos, Wir 
church of, 254; united to St. 

Peter's church, 211. 

Holy Innocents, altar of, in the 
« cathedral, 321. 

Holy maid of Kent, Elizabeth 
Barton, fory of, 188. 


Holy ſepulchre, church of; 178, 


Holy Trinity, or cathedral 
church, $4,86, 314, 315 316. 


Holy Trinity, altar ot, in the 


cathedral, 320, 331. 


re- Homepits, 33, 34, 37» 7 39, 40. 
f 0 


Honnours, lodgingsfo called in 
precincts of Obriſt- church, 
500, 519. 

Hoodies, AN of Chriſt- 
church, 435, 

Honywood, Sir Wm aller an, 

25; William, baronet, 56; 
Sir John, 58; Thomafine, 
memorial of, 249 ; John, bue 
ried in the cathedral, 422. 


Hoo, Richard de, alderman, 


30, 49; Sir Nichard, 161; 
Stephen de, 47, 49; Tho. 
* the younger, memorial of in 
—_— 1 1 
r, eo 401. * 
ner market, liberty of one 
granted to the city, 26. 
Hops, the cultivation of, a re- 
ſource of wealth to the city 
and its neighbourhood, 98. 
Hopton, John, cl. 273; Rich. 
Cope, his monument in the 
cathedral, 391. 
Horn, blowing of, fumchons of 
the citizens by, t1,.2 
Horne, Edmund, alde; wan, 30, 


49, 59, * Horſloe 
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Horſhot: hole, 32. N „ 
Horſley, Dr. 82. 1 45 ua 


Horſmonden. Urſula, memo 


rial of in the cathedral, 394. 
Hosrir AL, General one, eu- 
bliltira, 106; called the Kent 
and Canterbury el, 
Ine e 
Hosrrra LS and a this S0vMs 
in Canterbury, 184 1 ee 
fo, 2045 207. 1 
Hoſpitality, great, kept bein 
D of beine. 


Hoveden, Roger, the uri. 


69. 
Howaden's,: 753. 
man Wm. e, reſides 
in St. Martin's, 118 ;-//wntor , 
536; Edward, 1533 'Houg- 
bham's, memorials of, 238, 
230, 286. Sre alſo Huffam. 


Hou mont, what it meant, 412. 


Hovenden, 'Thos. alderman, 
buried in the cathedral, 422 ; 
Edmund, cl. memorial of, 
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del, 372 ; arins of, 506, 


Howe, Sir Geo, Grubham; 


151; Mary, 9. 
Muſtard! 's; . als of, 266. 1 
Hulme, abbot of, 40 
Hulſe, Anne, 3 7 284; 

Hulſe's, memorials oft a, 

223. 
Hunured „nn 78. 
H —_— Acres field, 38, 
Hunt, Stephen, 523. 
Hurell, Reginald, 45. 
Hutton, - Joſhua; cl. 219. Ya 
Hwytefe de Sh land of. 3i. 
Hwytſtaple, hundred del, . 
Hyde, Mr. 2433. 
Hydmarſh;: Alanus, cl. e 


Hythe, barons of the 7 of, 
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bbetſon, Dr. Richard, 143% 
Ickham, Thos. third” e 
18 chufch, 4013 3. -Phos 
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Jefferies, Jaines, clay, 
3 of i in the  cabedra | 


Jeffry, or „Galgidos, tor of 
Chriſt-churct, 436. * 


_ Jeſfrys, James, prebendary, 3 


Jeken's, memorials of, 2 


5 ria of C befft- chut 
4 
Jeſu bell, e the Cathedral, + 


Jefus' Hofpital, 20%, 


ews confined in Canter 9 1 
1 lle, 61 3 fynagogne, bu 
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bir}; 1281 thei Ir 2 51 
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Jonrs, Dork David, 111 ; Gilbert, 


Johns, Dame Philippa, pri- 


. St. Sepulchre's nun- 


180. 
„ Elizabeth, 111 Ed- 
1 201; 


Tpre, men + hay. 
Iron r in S. 112, 


K. 


Kay, Arthur, d. 2243 memo- 

» 222, 236. 

1 'Sir Thos. I 1503 Wm. 
e248. 
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Kent, Joan, counteſs of, 38a ; 3 
Hubert, earl of, 60; ; Holand's, 
2 395. | 


tn DEX; 


Kenton, Alexander, ' 
Kenulph, king of 8 
Kilburne, Chas. cl, 264, 468 , 

Lewis, memorial of, 266. 
55 2 I. 1 37 * 

way » 131 53 George 
36, 3553 1, . | 

8,447 21 75 27 1297 3 
357, 381; V P 
127, 3aa, 3471 143, 333, 
| 223. 335. 1325 364. $02» 
| hes 5303 oh, 433» 436; 
8, 9- 10, 128, 1794 IV. 


87, 70, 3733 chantry of 
346; his — Fang the 


cathedral, 493-4083 VI. 12, 
22476 VII. 17. 27, 4573 
| 17, 130, 298, 377» 
z James 199 243 273 ; 
* 122 _— 3 
| 78, 3363 
70, 34t, . — Stephen, 127, 
143, 381 William the 
Cangaerer,, 59s 381; Rafi, 
322, 381. 
Kino, patrm of All Saints 


5 Wer ey pn pits 


_ bury, 146. 
King's Mead, 5G. | 
King's Mal. 339, 143 144 
145» 20S»... 
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OY withis. the 
.Chriſt- church, 
> $33 $ feciey for 


INDEX, . XXXTL ; 
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as, 3935 8 8 
Lanthooy prie of, 40s. 


Lati 1 de, 


29 


Knarebbull, Fic Edward, 106; 
right, Tho m=_ Nicholas, 
ht, Thos, 108 | 
Koight of; a0s 5 — 1 * 
| bell founder, 3523 Walter, e 
. of, in the 1 | 


142 ard, cl; 214. 
Knott's, memorials of, „ 
Knowler, Chas. Seide! John, re. 
corder, 205 0 ilbert, fo 
536 George, memorial o 
2341 Thos. alderman, — 15, : 
rr s, memorials 216. 


. 
Laborne, Roger, buried in the * 
| cemetery of the cathedral, 


423. 
* agen e » 536. 
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of 8 489, 490. 359. 400, 403, 409, 4. 
2 . 454 456, 460; C 


— Thes 206. * 
Lamprey, Thos. cl. 289. 
Lancaſter, John, duke *. 45 | 
Lancaſter, ohn, 21 
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Lacks Nicholas, 199} cl. Len b | 
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Lewknor, Hamon, 26. 

Ley, James, memorial of, 237. 

1 withia tha precincts, of 

Chriſt⸗church, 522 gol 

ones, 101. 

Lichfield. Vm. 489, 490 

n. Pein, memorial 
of, 242. 

Lightsin churches, 1 weigh 
and. numbers s of, 469. 


Lileldenne, land of, 30- 


Timekzlne feld, 1838 


: TE abbels, and ande * 


5 — javen, 0 
Linacre, the phyfician, 356. 
Lingell's, memorials 265. 
Lincolle, Henr ya Alden man, 30, 


Linea, 10 u Bokingham, 
. bifhep . bis memorial in the 


ohn 


cathedral, 384. 69 3 Robert 


- Groſted, 61/op. of , = 42.4 
Lincoto. the. dean of, og 
633 


artin, M. D. - 119, 
argarety » > ay 


Lider, 1 
284; 


of; $12... x 
Littleborne, manor of 18 * 
Little: Lady Dungeon, ey 
of. Ser St. Mary Bredin. 


Liveſey, Sir Michael, 348. 
Lecuſbrium of 


the priory of 
- Chriſt-cburch, $3 bs 376 
tie, Wm, 196. 
okedale, chapel of, 160. * 
Abrchslos, ace * FOG 


| London, king's exchequer..in, | 


123, 124; mints in, 126. 


London, Richard: Cli ard, 


* - biſhop, Ons 341. 342 5: Roger, 
# © biſhop of, 475 ; Simon Sud- 


| bury, biſhop of, 479. 
London, Wm. 4914 
Long, Thos. mayer, 130. 
Longport, berough of, 11 : ſuburb _ 

F. 117, 1198. 
Lovejoy, Elizabeth, "Yer: chari- 

* e 196. 28111. % 9.1 


Lovell, John, & cl. "memorial of, 


| Lyzy, Mary, 90. 


Lovelace, J. eonard, tom · cler, 
256 Wm. 54. /ergeant at law, 
his monument in the cathe- 
ral, 387; Francis, 85; 
— ibid. Mr. 131; 
Wm. cl. 233, 241, 244. 28113 
lady, buried in the cathedral, 
421; Lovyelace's, of the Grey 
Friars, 171; Lovelace's, me- 
morials of, 231, 242 


226, 228; 1 3 8 8 
Lox Sel 5 el. m — 
21 
Loth, | ion, dl. 5 253, 4 
ucky N, 5 | 
"oe , Richard 0 de, 4 juftices 
Lud,Hudibras, king of . Brie 
| . tain, 2. to 2;IFL >) 
Tui Thos. his 2 206. 


Lan 87 memorials of, 92 


Lukyn, Anthony, el. 253. 


Lutterell, Mary, 399. 
13 Dr. . 00 "x" 
— and 


Lynch, Wm. 583 
* 25 , arch 5 
E 55 I 
9 6 40h: has . 5 
Lypde, Hen-y, 51. 


Lyndy, Henry, 52. 
Lynſtede, Wm. de, 15. . 


Cop 12 . 5 F 2 
Macaree, Mr. 27 Macaree's, | 
memori 245 — 
Maces, cuſlom of bearing. 28. 
Nasa Mg de. 45— 
agminot, 27 
{ Mata yang charity for the he 
r e o f, 203. 


Maidſtoue, park at, 179. 
2 to the 


—— gaol, 
legiate c burch 0h, 412. ba 


Maidſtone, Clement, wo \ 
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Dei, or G Marſon, ohn, 244; Geo, 
Wee 8 2 an Ma a in 24 . 


| Mainwaring, John, memorial 


of, 226. 
Malchus, of Conſtantinople, 


1 of, 459. 
Malm a Far of, his Hiftory 


uoted, 69, 67, 318. 
ung, Robert, led. 


ee James, « artif, 3 4677 a 
„Sir Wm. 9775 
Maon; Sir Chri Fir 1833 
Wm. 263; Mann's, 1123 
memorials of, 238, 239. 
Mannerin \ Thos. aemorialof, 
267 3 U eee 3 
Mannake, James, 94. 
Manniant, Roger, 45. 
Mansfield, lady, weten! in TAE 
cathedral, 42 
Manſton, Sir Wan. 170; bir 
Roger, ibid. 
Mantel, Sir. Walter, 140 264 
392, 1530 Mantel's, me- 
3 s of, 275. 
fares Introduced. into 
1 r 
Marci, Richard. de, 1. ll > 
A manor, - 34 7, nan 
Marley farm, iy Ning on, 199. 
Nane, Richard, 2584. 4 
arinis, lady Alice de, 170. 
Maxx Er, liberty of one granted 


to the city, 1Q; for hops, 20; 
for cattle, 17 


Markets now in the city, 102, 


SY different | ones AOL ly, 


Market-field, 103 ; Place erect- 
ed for pouitry, &c. 115, 146, 

Marriage, royal ones, ſolem- 
nized in the cathedral, 298, 


Kart, Henry, 263; John, 


Marſhal, fo I We de * 


! F 
1 
» Te 


422. | N Lu 
n oy 1 1 
Magrigiet, or \undercroft in the 

cathedral,. 320% .- 5A 
Martyn, Richard, biſhop of ; 


univerſal church, LJ... 5 
Martyr-field, 1217. 


Martyrs burnt at Canterbaryia | 


queen Mary's reign, 121. 
Mende of St. Thomas, 


chapel and altar of in the ca- 


thedral, 331, 355. 
Maſcall, Richard, 447. 
Maſſacre by the Danes in the 
City, 84. 


4 Maſter honnours, or honors, 


apartments ſo called in the 
38775 of . 


19. 1 
Mate waa,” i Sit Ed» 
ward, moe 274+2303 


Elizabeth, 1 715 

_ charities, 193» bk, 
© Giles, memorial of, 222,225; 
lady Dorcas, 275 ; James, 
memorial of in the cathed 
40 Awdray, lady, buri 
in the ſame, 421 ; Maſter's, 
* memorials of, 183, 2 75 2395 


2043 l 


2753 Maſter's, butie: inthe 


. cathedral, 44 1. 
Maſters,” Richard © 1 25 "of 


Aldington, 1815 To ir Har- | 


© rial of, 2753 70 — 


Maudelen croft, 2 
Maundy, Eliz 
of, 215. 


Maurice, dean of the WP. - 


Chriſt-church, 426. X 
Maxey, Peter, cl. buried in the 

cemetery of the wi A 

Chriſtchurch, 423. 
May, Thos. 7. 
Maydeſtan, Wm. de, 48. 
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by 
1 185 3%. 20, 4 3 
| Ma Canterdy 0 1 25 


5 196, 1973 and alder- 
men, 190, 1945 201, — 
203, 204 1 and mh ain, 
30, 201,302 f and recorder, 
201, 203, 204; and com- 


monaltie, N 89, 190197, 
302, 205, 
Ring” $ 


. Gee 


7 
Feath, ho, Brabafon, 
| earl of, durled in the cathe · 

drat, IN . 
Medmüne, 189. 8 1 
* M . 


1 8. 7 

FRA of, 3 j 

ED f "oY * 
317.3 

Mengham, Jabn, th. © 


Grey-frigrs, . 


Mea, ſod green, 0. 
Meapham ae anage, 


1 1 Is, 0 leder hh Nhe. 
in Canter 75 I 

Mercer, Elias, 48 8. **. 
Merchant pi company in 


London, 309, 
Mercia, Kenulph, king of, 3. 


e Ruſticus, book of, 
348. 


Mendicants, .gonvent of. 8 | 


34% i 


TTY 


Methodifts, meeting -hoyfer for, 
in the city, 192, 303. 

Mildrede mill, 14 

Mileſtane hole — farm. 106. 

_— Rev. H. 1343 Wu, cl. 


204. 
Milles, Richard, 40, 53z Sam 
57, 1513 Thomas, 22 
nne, monument of in t 


ae er 398; 1 | 


man} 10 2 end of, 227. 

Mills on the Stour, 143. 

a 3. 37» 39. Tn 
ilitary Roman way, 7 

Milner, John, cl. at. 

Milton near Canterbury, 385. 

. f wood in the Blean, 
17 | 


Minorites, houſe of, in Canter- 


Minot, Edmund, 7. 
MinTs h Conterhwy, 1243 
office of one eſtabliſhed in 
4 recincts of Chrit- 
church, 533, $47+ 7 

— rd „ abſabex procinds 
iſt- chureh, T's. „ $32, 
ce in 


cg 4 
Canterbury, 11. 
N perfort } at Becket's 
Mine.” Pikes 17 of "wearing, 
9 orof Chriſt- 
E 448, 466 
Moar, aliat Vie wre, 160; 
farm and lands of, 3% 393 


aft, M of wine, what 


confiſted af, 35 
Mor! >. Nicholas 
Mohun, Joane, 9 ter her mo- 


nument ip the cathedral, 416; 
dcm of, ibid. 


Moland, J James, of acrh, of the 


iory of wo $253 
bo prior of the ſame, 452. 


Molineux, 


In. | lib F 


Molineus, Sir W his monu- 
ment in the cathedral, 388. 
Molins, Dr. Scipio de, 108. 
Monaſteries, arms of, whence 

generally aſſumed, 374+ - 
Monaſteries, falſe reports cons 

cerning them, 493 ; ſcites of, 

and their antient ſtate, 501. 


Money, clipping and forging Mote, manor of, 158; park is 


of, liberty to enquire of, 
granted to the city, 13. 
coined in Canterbury, 14 715 
532 borrowed by king 

ward III. of the abbots and 


3, * 
—— 


-of — a 
Mozins, am age le er he arch- 
palace, 300; 302, 


— 2597 of 
monument in the cathedral, 


388; John, 536; Thomas, 


Monthouth, Jeffcy of, 1 . 
Su, hi hiffory, 2. 5 

Montague, Mrs. guern Eka- 

r Alt- wenn, g; Dame 


Tufton, her memorial in the 


cathedrals 402. 


quoted, 379. 
Monuments and graveſtones in 


prebendary, 499, 519. 


_ Thos. 238 Wm. ens, 


Moreton, manor of, 34 See 
alſo Morton. 

Mortimer, Hugh, arclavatom, 
187, 232, 270; Vie Roger, 
434 


de, prior 


| Myths, 


Morphet;. Was. el. oY 
Mortaing, lord, 3509. 


Morton, John de; 47 400 8 


Richard de, 474 48. 49 

Thos, 4911 family ot, 182. 
Mon ron, alias DoprxnGDALlt 

mam of, 1961. ie 
Mote Rough, Joris 2 


' Maidſtone, 17% 2984 
Mote, Fenelon, 299. 


Mottenden, Sir Jolingfrier, 500 


Moulin, Peter de, nn 
„ 023 
2 17 Thomae, 261 3 


Manny | LR dy 40% 


Mug, John, cl. 4689. 


in the 


Mufßag, Job! 
— Meng Mary, motrin of 
cathedral, 


4 
Muftets, juſtices of, tle offices 


granted to the city, 4. 
s 


W. 
Nackington, manor of, 18% 


| Nairne; Rev. Joli 5837. 


Nantes, edid? of revoked; 
Nopkad, uſe of, to the 
prior of Chriſt-church, 466. 
Naples, victroy of, 299. 
Nathe; John, 173. 
Natyndon ſtreet, 34; Jobw de, 


cl. 228, el 

| king 8 

9 in the 5 _— 
vigations grojed? 

Aſhford te the 3 

Nelſon, — wy 


7 


Netberele, jak Joan; 701 Wm. 


1983 Nethorfolo'sy 3 
rials of, 20, 251 266, 


- 


| Nevil, | 


* 


INDEX. 


Nevil, dean, 3243 his chapel 
in the cathedral; 3%. 386; 
: #ttount &., and monuments 
there, 392, 393 z arms of, 
e. 50 Mr. prebendary, 
2416 0%} ir tin. 
'Nevinſon, Chriſtopher, ame» 
rial of, 2177 0 7 
New bridge hers of 
the preecincts 
1 — 


— 743 u . 


out, 15 ; ward of. 365 . 
4 Oaks, public walk \within- the 


„ of , 78. 4 


Chi 


Northwood, e Little Parton 
manor, 763. 

Norton, Sir Thos, 1 100 

Norwood, "memorials of, 25 11 
arms , 265, 818. a 

Notary, one in the priory of 

' * church, 4433 Mee of, 

14. 

Nove ordinationes, letters patent 
. fo ſtyled, 17. 

Nutt, John, 35; Wm. 225 ; 

Edward, 263. * 


; LV * ** rh Sa 
- priory of Chriſt· church, 504; 


" Oaten-hill, market at, 103; the 


| Noble, —— 15 122 
N ordeude, Northwood, w 
4 Barton manor, 163. 

Thos. 51. 7 t 
— — prior of Chrift- 


church, 436; Mr. 3 


N Sir . rd, 177 
Northfleet, manor 

- NoxTaEGATE, 76, 883 aburb 
of, 15, 117; ward of, 36 ; 


aldermanry of, 78, 79, 147; 


church of, 41» 42, 43, 445 


* of the. of, 195, 


e in St. Peter's, be- 
- longing to the Grey Friars, 


165. 
Nan Hall N heldat,in the 


- precincts of Chriſt.church, 


North Holmes, ſprings f water 
4, 108,” 

Northbome, 1 58. 7 

North Holmes, /prings at, 542, 
543» 544. 

Northmouth, i in Thanet, I42, 


7 


place of public executions, 
FL: > nt GENIE at, 103. 
he priory of 
eech, efice of, 409, 


| Obriens memorials of, 23 1. 

Obſervants, convent of, Sed 
Grey F riars. » 

Odo Coliynie, biſhop of Bombs 
vois in France, his monu- 
ment in the cathedral, 4124 

Odo, price of Chriſt-church, 


432- 

Okell, Wm. dl. nal 7 

Old Park, near Canterbury, 
39, 278, | 

Oppidum and arks, uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly by writers, 81. 


Orchard, Sybell, memorial of, 
242. 

Ordnance ſtores, depoſitory for, 
in Canterbury, 120. 

Organ-lane, 33z 40. 

Organ, ncto one, erected in the 
cathedral, 365 ; great one in 
the ſame, 447; pair of, 
uſually in churches, 275,95, | 
042 39 e 

rn, the learned * of h 
Chriſt-church, his life 
of Odo, 308. a 4 


Oſborne 


INDEX. 


.Oſborne,' Wm:: el. 287, 208 
Oſeburn, Wm. 52. 
Oey,” 


Offrell, Andrew, 49: 
Otehill gate, 74. 


5 Archbiſhop! $ palace at, | 


; Otford, Bartholomew; 492. 


Otten, Dr. Hippocratesde, 30). x 


Oughton, alderman, 1923 An- 
thony, memorial of, 230. 
Ould-ſtreet, 1158; —— ſole, 
ibid. 
Oeynde, Edmund, cl. 416 
Owen, Evans, cl. 488. 
Oenden, Richard, ri: of 
_ *Chriſt-church, 580 446, 
465, 531; Sir Heory, 263, 
537; Oxenden's, 263. 
OStera, All Souls college in, 


3445 


St, John's college in, 200. 
Oxford, ſcholars -of the uni- 


verſity of, 484 ; ſtudents and 


 ſeholarſhips in, 534, 536, 


Oxford, Chriſt- church college 


in, poſſefſes Canterbury col- 
lege in the ſame, 49 5. 


| Oxford, church of dt. peter in, | 

= | 
Oxford ſteeple; in the cathe- : 
of Chriſt-' 


_ dral, 344. 

Oxney, John, prior 
church, 455; treaſurer of the 
ſame, 488; 490. 


| _— grange, 287, 
P. 


Packe's, memorials of, 405. 

Page, Michael, mayor, 1313 
William, cl. 248; buried in 
the cemetery of the cathe- 
dral, 424. 

Pageham, church of, 463. 484. 
8 windaw. in the cathe. 


dral, given by Edward IV. 
VOL, XI. f 


Teniſon, bimop of, | 


Canterbury college 
in, 483, 450» 454 534; 


Parliamentarians, the cathedral 


| Parmenter, John, cl. nee 
Paſke, Dr. 


lv 
356 great one in the ſouth © 
window repaired, 388. 
PALAGE or THE Aken 

snor, ville and frecindts. i, 


pag! 294. 


Palmer, James, 55.5 Herbert, 
111.3 Sir Philip, 1183; vir 
Henry, ibid. lis charities, 
= 257 memorials af. 


Pandulph, the pope's legate, | 


Pankell Thomas, 475 John, 


Panton, Tha. cl. 241. 444. 


Papal bulls granted to thepriory 
of Chriſt-chucch, 471. 


Paramore, Thomas, mayer; 19 


Thomas, 28; his, charities, ' 
201, 242 3 Paramare's, ibid, 
Pargate' % 1 533 ; memorials of, 

227. 
Parhkelia, or 


mock, ſuns Jen, 


134. 
Paris, Takin, el. 221 3 { memorial 


of, 222, 236. | 

Pariſh churches, united in cities 
and towns, 210. 

PARISHES, in , 209. 


Canterbury | 
Park, at Canterbury, 302. ; the 


kings there, 542. 
Parker, Deane Joh, Ie 

'Deane's mill, 146. | 
Parker, Nicholas, buried in the 

cathedral, 422 , dy :Rebec- 
Ca, 421. 


Parkhurſt, Mr. gu, 497 . 


Parlegate, Edward, 24 Wt 


Parliament, L1ST OF BUR/GRS- 
as xs for Canterbury, returned 
to, 45. 


plundered by them, 74. 


of, 215, . 348 


Paſſett, 


Paſton, Elizabeth, 402. 

Paſtoral ſtaff, the privilege of one, 
grantedtothe prior of Chriſt. 
church, 448, 480, 466, 467. 

Pater Noſter — 40. 

Paton Float, 94. 

Patyfere, Nicholas, cl. 268 

Pavement, new one, in the Cas 
thedral, 258, 384. 

Pauverage, Field, 158. 

_ Pawley; Dorothy, 390. 

Payable, John, 46. £ 

- Peche, Sir Wm. 66; Sir John, 

385. 

Pedecoq, Thomas, cl. 263. 

Peerſon, Andrew, cl. 278. 

Pelham, arms of, 515. 

Pembroke, Wm. earl of, 92, 


— Heſter, memorial 
of, 814. 


Penitentiaries of the priory 'of 


Chriſt-church, office of, 470. 


Penkell, Thomas, 46. 
Pennington, Sir Alan, 170. 
Peny, Thomas, 173. 


-» PRRAMBULATIONS of the city, 


1. 

Percy, lord, 359: 

Pereley, Richard, bored b in the 
ponent of the cathedral, 


424. 
>, - Pereſon 5 Richard, prief, mares | 


in the ſame, 423. 
Perral, Thomas, 49. 


Peftilence i in Canterbury, 448. 


| Peterborough, abbot of, 428, 
433: convent of, 338. 
Peters's, memorials. of, 216. 
-Petham, Wm. prior of Chriſt. 
church, 4 455. 

Petle, Dunſtan, cl. 263. 


Petit, Thomas, 61; of Sand- | 
wich, 113 3 Thomas, Bets. N 


8 * 


13dÞx. - 
_ Thomas, bis charity, 
Pettowſe, John, cl 


buried in- 
the cemetery of the 1 N 

dral, 424. 

Petyt, John, 221; Petyt's, 227. | 
Peutinger's Tables quoted, 82. 
Peyforer, Sir Fulk, 170. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions 

ted, 133.134. 7 
Philpot, Wm aye 
Picard, Thomas, cl. 7 
we — John de, 49 3 Fo 

ooley, 230. 

Pickis, Richard, cl. 219, 

Pierce, Sampſon, 111. _ 

Pierre de la, or Peters; Peter, 
96; family, account of, 175. 

piers, John, cl. n of, 
215,219. 

Pilcher's, memorials of, 231, 


0 2 


; Pillory, libay of, * to the 
Pembroke' s, memorials of, 275. er 


city, 1 


Pilow, N en 96. 
Piper, Wm. 275. 


Piſa, Friar, Aghellus de, 166. 


Piffonger, Ralph, 46. 

Pitſeus, the writer, quoted, 430, 
431,432, 434,437,446, 449. 
451, 452, 454. 

Plague, in Canterbury, 130» 


e David, cl. 219. 
Pleas of the crown, liberty of, 
— to the city, 10, 12, 
Pleas and law controverſies as. 
erciſea in churches, 312. | 
Plummer? s, memorials of, 226. 


Pluto, Richard, a learned wrond 


of Chriſt- church, 435. 
Poictiers, battle of, 411. 


Pokell, Thomas, 47 


Polders Bank, 33, 37; ** 


159. | 
Poldreſleſe, paſture of, 30. 
W NN 4565. 1 


Poller 5 


Poller's, 78. 

Polly, alias Polhill, John, — 

n Robert de, 152; Polrew, 
7 


Ponet, Mr. prebendary „ 500. 
Poor Prieſts, hoſpital "of, 99 5 
Primroſe's, 218; nee 


233. 
Poor of Canterbury, 20a, 203. 


Poor, the increaſe &, by the diſ- 


ſolution of religious houſes, 


493. 

Population of Canterbury, 101. 

Porter, John, his monument 
in the cathedral, 391. 

Portpool chantry, 273. 

Pofterns, in the city wall, 77 ; 
liverty of one * to the 
prior of Chri church, 44. 
505, 519. 

Potter, John, dean, his memo- 
rial in the cathedral, 403. 

Pouche, Edmund de, 47. 

Poultry market, where formerly 
held, 115. 

Powell, William, memorial of, 
2 

Pk Philemon, * 214. 
2333 Robert, preacher, bu- 
ried in the cathedral, 422. 

Poynings, arms of, 265, 506. 

Pratt, Richard, 52. 


Prebendaries, "their ſeveral lodg- 


ings affigned, after the diſſo- 
lution of the priory, 497. 


18; their ſeveral places of 


tal, 420. 
prebends of Chriſt. church, 
their preſent value, 546. 


Precentor of the -priory of 


Chriſt-cburch, office of, 470. 
precincts of the cathedral, an- 
tient and- preſent ſtate of, 
501, 504; modern improve- 
ments in, 541. | 
Preſbiterians, meeting-how/es for 
In Canterbury, 102. 


Preſbiterium, or cel, in the 
Nats: Om on 
2 


n 
| | Prez, Jacob de, D. D. his mes 


morial in the cathedral, 389. 
Price, Nathaniel, memorial 
of, 274, 275. na 
Prieſts, fecular, placed. i in the 
priory of Chriſt-chu-ch, 425. 


231. 
Prince's chapel, i in the cathedral, 
361- 


| Printketham land, rens 


Priors and archbiſhops, erna- 


ments on their gra veſfone: . 
ferent, 387. 


_ Priſon in the caſtle, 60, 61 > * 


the precints of Chriſt- 
church, 529. 

Priſoners in the n chavitie 
to, 260, 4 

Privileges, varfous ones, — 
to the — of We 
church, 


Probyn, die 3 2 | 
9 


Proteſtants, proſecution 

refugees in England, 94. | 

Proveſt, Robert, cl. memorial 
of, 215, 219. | 

Proud, John, 50; Proud's,' 
alias Prude's, memorials af 75 
21 ' 

Prowde, Thomas, 216; buried 
in the cemetery of the cathe» 

_ dral, 423. 

Prude, Thomas, — of, 
215 ; heutenant-colonel, his 
monument in the cathedral, 
396; Prude's, or Proude' Fs 
. memorials of, 217. 


Ptolemy s Geography el. 
87. 


pudner, Capt. Humphry, 365, 
3743 family, account of, 113, 
Puilli, Thomas, 7. 
Puritans burn the city gates, 
368 ; plunder the cathedral, 
ibid, 
Pye Powder-court, privilege of 
one, granted to the city, 24. 
| Pygott, 


14 
e 


—. | 
Pyllorie, one in nne 


— 33. 


Pyott, Charles, 110; Robert 
Thomas pelſeſſes a ſeat in St. 
Martin's, 119; Pyott's, ac- 

count & 1193 memorials of, 


284. 

Pyriton, John, $0, 

Pytte, . * memorial of, 
215. 


Henry, bucded. in the 
"ob. the cathedral, 


wit a. | 

Quaker's meeting-houſes, 102; 
burial place, 4:4. 

Queens, Anne, 109 Eliza- 
beth, 19, 35, 92, 111, 130, 
299, 520 3 Jenrietta-Maria, 
1313 Mary, 372. 

-  QueninGATE, account of, 69, 

72. — 103. 443, $02, $03, 

504, og; of, 238; 

* fuburbs 15 


— 


284. 

r 

FKeacet yearly on Barham Downs, 
101. 

Radcliffe, Sir George, 162. 

Radingate. See Ridingate. 

Nailton, Robert; rown-clerk, 223 
Railton's, memorials of, 231, 

Ramſey, John de, 46 z Sir 

Henry, 243. 


Rev. Herbert, 113; 
bert, 242, 371; his monu- 
ment 1a the cathedral, 394 ; 


of, 225'; Randolph's, 208; 


cathedral, 389, Re 
Raſtal, — 53. 


- - Qailter, Willa, memorial of, · 


Randolph, Herbert, Janie} 4 53 
Her- 


92. 
Edward, M. D. memorial Ridgway manor, in Chiſte, 


memorials of, 275; in the RI DIS GATE, 69, 7%, 86, 88; 


INDEX, : 


Raicl: Ve, Dr. Frebend r, 498, 
527. 

r "ox Robert, clerk; ns, 
2 

nee Thins, arms Fs 
515. | 


| Rayley, Thomas, 227. 


Raynhull, Robert, el. 296. 

Read, Duell, cl. 268; memo- 
rials of, 32. 

Reculver, 33 palace at, 292, 

295. 

Recognizances for debts. fri- 


vilege of taking ane to the 
5 City, 22. 
Recorder of the city, howelefed 
21, 28. 


Reginald, a learned monk of 
Chriſt-church, 459. | 
Regratings, liberty to enquire of, 

granted to tte city, 13. 

Relics of ſaints, ere plared in 
the cathed:al, 366, 372. 

REtiiGious FOUNDATIONS | 
. within the liberty of the city, 
164. 

Requieſcant in Pace, on the mo- 
numents of Roman Catho- 
lics, reaſen qs, 391. 

Reſumption, act of, 13. 

Rether cheap, mat ler of, 104. 

Rhemes, voy We of, 

33 


334 
Rieß. > gs 1693 Hugh, friar, 


1873 Mr. p ebendary, 488. 
Richborough, or Ritupis Portas, 


82, 138. 
Richmodd; Robert, cl. memo- 
rial of, 234, 236. 
Rigden, Robert, 152; Wm. 
194.3 John, cl. memorial of, 


249. 
Rider, Wm 


287. 


Suburbs without, 15; ward of, 
its contents, 36; . alderman) 


INDEX. 


784 church'of St. Edmund 
of, 178, 269. 

Ridley, Roger, 52, 75:3 Dr. 
8 . 408, 499. 


Ring, priuilege of 3 


granted to the prior of Ch 
church, 466. 

Ringemer, Thomas de, prior of 
Chriſt-church, 441+ 

Riou, Captain, memorial of, 


ion, 1 in Yorkſhire, 311. 

Riſby, Richard, 181. g 

Ritupit Por tum, or Richborough, 
CN. . - 

Robetts, Joſeph; alderman, 25; 
Edward, 113; William, bu- 
ried in the cathedral, 422:; 
Roberts's, memorials of, 217. 

Robinſon, Mathew, 57; Chas. 
recorder, 58, 356; George, 
1473 Henry, 201; his cha- 
rity, 538; Eliſha, 228. 

Rocheſter, 91; hundred of, 15; 
caſtle, 62, 65, 66; prior and 


convent of, 153, 450 biſbops 


$ 429, 474; Freake, 188; 
iſher, 181; Godwin, 8 


Langdon, 452; Ralph, 31 


Turner, 403. 

Rocheſter, dean ad chapter 
of, poſſeſs Dodingdale and 
caſtle land portion of tithes 
in Canterbury, 154. 

Rogers, Lapicius, 47 ; John, 
54; Thomas, 140; Wm. 
161; Francis, cl. 2333 Ru- 
fus, cl. 268; Richard, dean, 
391 ; his monument in the 
cathedral, 402. 

Rokeſley, arms of, 265. 

Romans, in Britain, 2, 3, 82, 
306, 307; antiquities found, 
G7 ; bricks, 59, 60, 249, 
282, 283, military ways, 81, 
823 ſtations. or forts, 81; 
urns, 191. 


4 


Warner, 151; 353; dean 


tens of, 283. 


Rome; court of EET LAY | 


to exact money, 46 
Romney, barons of e of. 
337. _ 

Rooke, Wm. mayor, 263 "Mare 


garet, memorial-of, a „Sir 


Willlam, 274: Fynch, me- 


3 275 Sir George, 1 
his cenotaph in the cathe- 


dral, 398 3 Elizabeth buried 
in tlie 


cathedral,” 4223 
Rooke's, memorials af, 275. 
Roper, Wm. 53. 8 


Ros, arms ef, 55. | 

Roſe, — — 149% John, 
54. 141-3; chr, 1893 me- 
morial of, 227; Edward, 


1535 Robert, 207; his aa - 


rity, 536; Wm. 51, 2. 


Rotheram, John, 53; buried 


in the cathedral, 23. 
Rotley, John, el. 263. 


Pevrümid, . town. Ng 


81. 
Rowe, John, 54 „ 
Royle, joſeph, poſſe * well 


cloſe, and Stuppington hill, 


15 5 3 Joſeph, alderman, me- 


morial of, 212, 536. 


Rud budibras, king of Britain, 2. 
| Rufford, Titus, memorial of, 4 


Rumſey, John de, 48. 


Rupibus, Peter de, biſhop of | 


Wincheſter, 65. 
Ruſh market, 

city, 103, 206. 
Ryder's gate, 89. 
Rytbrack, the e. 301. 
Sabine, aldorman, 13 z — 

his charity, 2 | 
Sacket, Rev. Mr. 351. 


Sacriſt of-the priory of Chen. 


church, office of, 469. 


Saker s, Memorials of, 222. 


» 


wigi 
Roman buildings, infallible! 0. Nt 


farin; in the. 
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1 Saravia, 


14 


| Saliſbury, John of, his poem, 


- ooh 
„ garilbury, John, 


ir of Chriſt · church, 453. 


4 market for, in d 4. 


- Hill, zb:d. 
Saltes, William, 352. 
Samnit, or ringen ſhield, 
410. 
Sampſon, Anthony, 149. 


Sampfon, Dorobernenfis, a 


earned writer, 433. 
Sanctuary, privilege of, in Sta- 
blegate, 293. 


Sanctuary of the priory of 


Chriſt- church, 423, 424. 
3 lege of wearing, 
tothe prior of Chriſt- 
— 466, 467. 
Sandford, John, prebendary, his 
memorial in the cathearal, 
389. 
Sandwic, 138. 


Sandwich, port of, 83, 129, 


141, 142, 311, 336; barons 
of, 337 3 garden ſtuff brought 
from, 102; Danes land at, 


Sandwich, Nicholas de, prior 


of Chriſt-church, 439; Wm. 
guardian of Canterbury col- 
lege, in Oxford, 490; a 
de, 166. 

Sand) 5, Sir Richard, 119, 284; 
the rebel colonel, 348; 
Sandys's, memorials of, 249, 
251. 


Sankey, M. W. mayor,entertains 


the prince of Wales, 132. 
Adrian, prebendary, 
his monument in cathedral, 


388, 30 
Sardinia, king of, 414. 


Sargenjon, John, cl. 229. 244. 


253. 
| Sarum, Robert, biſhop of, 


- 


475» 
Savage, Sir Arnold, arms of, 
230, 51 5• : 


INDEX. 


Saunders, Mark, clerk, 228, 
242. 

Sawbridge, Samuel. Elias, 

Sawkins, Joſeph, wages Fe 
2663; Sawkins's, 153, 212. 

Say, Wm. 52, 186. 


Sayer, George, 56. 


» Biga, 4s 6, 

T the, 124. 

Scepeſhoteſmelne, 146. 

Scheldwych, John, alderman, 
30. 

School, free one, formerly in 
the precincts of Chriſt. 
church, 508. 

School, or college, founded by 
archbiſhop Theodore in the 
precincts of Chriſt-church, 


Schogl, grammar, or King's 
ſchool, within the precincts 
of Chriſt-church, 5333 in- 
ſtitution of ſociety, or feaſt 
for the encouragement of it, 

o. 

Schools, charity ones, in the city, 
legacy to, 208; boarding 
ones for young ladies, 112. 

SHÞt, Thomas, 54, 5 5. 

Scott, Cecilia, 114; William, 
fofeſes a manſion near the 
Dungeon, ibid. Sir William, . 
commiſſary; 353 ; memorials, 
of, 251; arms of, 506. 

Scotland, William, king of, 
1273 David, king of, 3233 
defirived biſhops of, 1513 3 
golden crown of, 336. 

Scotland hills, 39. 

SeaLs of the city, 29 3 of the 
chamberlain and may ralty, 
ibid. of the priory ot Chriſt- 
church, 323, 439, 449, 450, 
461 ; of dean and 0 . 
462. 

Seaman, John, 285. 

Searle, Mr. d 

Seaſalter, church of, 53 19 * 

Seenleger, 


INDEX. | | Th 


derbe Mr. rebendary 498. 
rave, Stephen de, 9 
5 — Fs 2 to par liament 
quoted, | 
Seldwich, Thomas: 49. 
Sel tave, manor of, 416. | 
Seller's, buried in the cathedral, 


422 
Selling, William,.. prior of 
Chriſt-churcb,455, 51 3, 520, 


Zo 
Mt arifh of, 537. 
Selowe, Wm. 52. 

Sellowe, John, 218. 
 Sepeley, Walter de, 160. 
Septvans, Wm. memorial of, 

265; Sir William, memo- 

rial of in the cathedral, 385. 
Sepulture, privilege of, granted | 

to the priory of Chriſt- 

church,. 526. 
Sequeſtration,, committees for, 

34% | 
Sergeant, Walter, 52. 
Sergeantsat mace, ele(Fionof, 18, 
Scrgeantrys, held in city, 78. 

Sei mon or lecture, founded on 


the election of mayor, 206. 


Sermon preached for the pri- 
ſoners in the ſeveral gaols, 
261. 


Sermon houſe, in the precinQs of 


Chriſt- church, $86: 

Sernaye, Richard, 

S:\fions, liberty of Tolding them, . 
Ta to the City, 13, 2, 


Seas houſe, for the Eaſtern 


parts of Kent, 65: 
Sextayne, John, 50, 51. 


Shafford's, no Dean's. mill, 


32, 6, I 6, 2 . 
Shal A 36. * 
Shambles, or meat n ſha- 
melys, for the butchers, 110, 
205. | 
Sharp's, memorials of, 225. 
 Shegdank, or downe, 34, 4% 


Shields, different nh, accoupt 


» 410» , | . * 44. = x N 


Sheldon, George, 150 . 
rial of, 238. 


| Sheldwich, John, 505 555 52. 


Shelford land, 36. is 
Shelving, Bennet, 173. 
Sheppard, John, cl. 219. 
Shepherd, John, cl. 241. 
Sheriff of che city, how elefed, 
20, 28; privilege of . Os 
granted to the city, 13, 16. 


Sheriff of the county account 5 


for the king's demeſnes, g. 
Shetting, croſs of, . 
Shirley, Katherine, Nene 


of, 239 ; Thomas, 305. wag 
Shoaloak, cotton mill e ats 


97. 8 
Shaldforthe, 32. 
| Shorte's, memorials of, 266, 
Shove, Henry, cl. 233, 244. 


Shrewſbury, Gilbert Talbot, 5 


earl of, 372. 
Shrubſole, Sarah, memorial of, 
238. 


Siburgis holy virgin buried in | 


the cathedral, 318. 
Sidley, Sir Fade, 149. 
Sidon, ſuſffagan biſhop 44.563. 
Sigebert, king of the Eaſt N 
les, 509. 
Silk mauufactus es introduced a 


95s 


Simmons, James, 190, | tot; „ 
alderman, 75. 142, 190, 3363 * 
leſſee of St. Radigu has We ö 


1173 of Abbot's mill, 145, 


Simmons and Royle, Mfr Fr. * 


4 
in Kirkby, their de- 


ſcriftion of the cathedral, 30 57 5 
Simmonds, John, vefturer of I 


the cathedral, 358. 


. Simpſon, Roger, memorial of, L 
216; Simpſon's, buried in 


the cathedral, 421, 


, ' 
* 
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- Chriift-ehorchy, 438. | 
Siward, /ufragan.biſbop, 289. 
Six, John, 94 ; James, ibid. 
| — cl. memorial of, 255; 
Samuel, 96; Six's, 212, 
Skeene, Thomas, cl. 248. _ 
Skippe, Richard, 161; Jobo, 
F 
Slaves and natives, manumi 
N, in England, 385. | 
Slodden, John, 173; William, 
184; memorial of, 238. 
- Smeaton, John, the engineer, 


r MP 
Smit James, 118; Richard, 
161; — kl. 258; — 
D. D. 389; John, cl. kischa- 
rity, 261; Mr. 278; Geo. 


©," Smith's, memorials of, 249. 
"SMITH's HOSPITAL, charity to, 
© | | 
*Smythbye, James, 250. 
_ Somerſet, -John-Beaufort, earl 
of, 359 3 his monument in 
the cathedral, 395, 398. 
Somerſet, alias St. Michael's 
Chapel, in the cathedral, 395. 
Somner. John, 115; William, 
tie avigaay, memorial of, 
231, 383. kts Hifforyof Can- 
terbury, 304, 384, 388; his 
Mss. in Chriſt-chureh li- 


—- 


© * 


morials of, 231; buried in 
the cathedral, 421. | 
Sorges, John, cl. 257, 263. 
South, Robert, 492. 
Southland, Thomas, 158. 
South Sea Company, directors 
| of, 205. * 
Spaniards, the inventors of (ilk 
ſtoc kings, 92. {i 
- - -*  Spech houſe, a the guildhall 
of the city, 109, 110. 
Spelman, Sir Henry, 104 ; his 
-exuncils quoted, 461. 


buried in the cathedral, 422; 


bdrary, 522; Somner's, me- 


OTH TP 
*Siret de Cille-am, 5,6. ' Spencer, Arnold, 140 Simon, 
Sittingborne, John. de, prior of 16x; Spencer's, memorials 


of, 239. g | 
Sperſall, Robert, el. 2Br. 
Spicer, Stephen, 46; Edmund, 
ibid. Richard, 47; Spinkes, 
Rev. Nathaniel, 151. 
Spital-fields, t manufadory 
removed to, 95. 
Spraklyn. Dorothy, memorial 
of, 222; Sir Adam, 395; 
Spraklyn's, memorials of, 
266; in the cathedral, 389, 
— X | | 
Squire, » Cl. 214. 
St. A of, if the in- 
_  firmary chapel of Chriſt- 
church priory, 525. 

St. Alban's, abbot of, 430. 
St. Alphage, altar of, in the 
cathedral, 319, 320, 449. 
Sr. ALPHAGER CHURCH, is 

the city, 80, 208, 209, 215; 
united to St. Mary North- 
gate, 211 3 poor of the pariſh 
of, 196. | 
St. Andrew, altar of, in the 
cathedral, 321; turret of, 
3753 chapel of, in the ſame, 
% ] lene Os 
ST. ANDREW's CHURCH, 77 
* the city, 80, 110, 2203 united 
to St. Mary Bredman's, 211; 
parſon and churchwardens 
pf, 205; charity to the pa- 
riſh, 223; parifh of, 290. 
St. Andrew's, in Scotland, bi- 
ſhop of, 430. 
St. Anne's chapel, in the ca- 
thedral; 359, 398. 
St. Anſelm's turret and chape), 
in the cathedral, 375, 405- 
St. Aſtroburta, relics of, in the 
_ cathedral, 313, 382. | 
St. Auguſtine, /e ape of En · 
gland, go, 424. 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, or 


MONASTERY, 14, 23, 69. 
70s 


- ana; - ii 


50, 84. 88, 129, 157, 158. 


, 177,281, 338, 438, $26, 542. 
. Auguſtine's,. preciact of, 


n8; public cemetery in, 


274, 282, 2941 ſpring at, 
107; palace at, 130, 131. 
abbot of, 4, 5, 11, 
30, 59» 89, 143, 144» 279- 

abbot and convent, 

79. 125, 3925 178, 187, 213, 

223, 232,242, 2513 269, 271, 

275, 276, 337. 

St. Auguſtine's chapel, 3 in the 

. cathedral, 423 
g. Auguſtini Ecelefia, 5, 6, 73 


St. Auſten's, meadow of, 36. 
St. Benedict, or Benet, altar of, 


in the cathedral, 3183 in the 


inficmary of prioryof Chriſt - 


church, 525, 526. 
St. Benedict, mouks of the or- 
der of, 434. 


St. Blaze, altar of, in the ea 


thedral, 318 3 his body three, 


3 
St. Catherine, altar of, in the 
cathedral, 321. 


St, Clement, chapel of, in the 


cathedral, 423. 
St. David's, biſhop of, 445. 
St. Dunſtan, 433; altar of, in 


the cathedral, 319- 320, 4493 
his relics, 312, 458; tomb 
Sr. Mido ans; Hack 1% 86. | 


of, 312 z ſteeple there, 344. 
St; Dunſtan, ſuburb of 1173 
church of, 813 poor of the 


pariſh of, 195, by 
St. Dunſtan, gaol 61 ; pri- 
ſoners there, char :7ies 10, 260, 
St. Francis; of Apiſun, account 
of, 168. 
St. Furſeus, relics of 1 in the ca- 
thedral, 312, 382. 
ST. EvuunD, of Ridingate, 
church of, 80, 1 78. 240, 795 
St, Edward the Confefor, 476. 


St. Elphege, Roger de, Arier of 


Chriſt- church, 440. 
ST, GzokGt' s GATE, 74, 7%, 


88, 265 ; public reſer voir of 
vo. XI. g 


eehte 108 ſuburbs will- 
out, 119. 

St. George's * 120. 2 

ST. GEORGE'S CRURCH, "go; 
225; united, to St. Mary 
Magdalen, 211; poor of the 
pariſh, 207.  -\ . 

St t. Gregory, cationsof, 88, 1463 
priory of, * 25% 302. 

St. Gregory, a 25 in the 

. cathedral, 312, 321; picture 
of in the ſame, 359. 

ST, JaMEs's, alias ST. Jacon's 


| HOSPITAL, 34, 35s. 38, 40. 
St. 2 Curious Halt er of, 


ST. " Joke 975 PTIST, als the 
Poor, church of, 80, 2 2 Tl Pars 2-4 
church or chapel , in the 


cincts of Chriſt-church, — 5 


423, 526; altar of in the ca- 
thedral, 329, 321, 347 
St. John, boſpital of, 88, 193 ; 


charity to, 205%. 


St. * Beverley, bfe of 


Fu Ratises, hoſpital of 431 F ; 
89, 148, 152, 272, 2793 ti- 
thery , 278, 279. 

St. Leger, Robert, 3463 Ar- 
thur, prebendazy, 500 | 

St. Loys, brother hood 9. in the 
cathedral, 424. 


187. * 1 eee 
poor of the pariſh, 192, 
Sr. Marin, chireh of, 8185 
209, 282. 2 974 4433 

united to . Faur % hy "IS 
COTS, and rſonage, 
158; fire /ch 201 0 1 $993 4 - 
SHOPS OF, 289. EY 
Sr. MARTIN BOROUGH, of 
ville of, 11,42, 45» 155» 2156; 
Spring of water at, toy. 


St. Martin, altar of, in the ca- 
thedral, 3125 330, 22 331, a 


st. 7 biſhop of Fats, 
account of, 286% 1051 


* 
" — 


n 


liv 


St. Nrartin, Hoyer de, 46; 
Elias de, ibid. | 

St. Mary, church of, 209. 

ST. Mar Brxa pa, church 
„, 80; 103, 1106, 211; 223. 

ST. Mair Bitzbin; church of, 


, 82, 202, 
st. ads 9 15 the elbe 
dral, 361, ' 


ST. Maur e 
, 80, 87 I 272, 282; 


united th ildred's, 211. 
St. Mary Fiſhman's church, Y 
103, 234. 
ST. Maxy Macblkzv, 


church of, 80, 241, 2733 
united to St. George's, 21713 
8 to the poor of the pa- 


St. Marg” Magdalen, altar of, 


in the cath » $236 

ST. Ar NokTHGATE, 
* charth , 80, 244; wnited to 
St. Alphage, 211 ; charity to 
the poor of the pariſh, 247. 

| GT: Mary. QuEXIA GATE, 
' thurchof, 80, 2355 

St. Mary Under 

|  Cryptis, chapel of, in the ca- 
© theairal; 361, 362, 363, 423. 

ST. MrcnAeLi's church, in Bur- 
Late, 41, 42, 43, 44» 80. 

St. Michael's gate, 41, 42, 43, 

st. tet, es 
ichael, tar of, 319; cha- 

* alias Somer/er, in the ca- 
thedral, 340, 358, 359; 381- 

ST. MttozeD, charch of, $0, 
86, 249; united to All Saints, 


272, 275. 


211; _ to the 4 of 


the pariſſi, 192, 195 
St. Mildred's a 1 be, 


. , abbeſsof, 94. 
US Nicholas bay, in Thanet, 
"268; 
St. ; altar of, in the 
Cathedral, 31 
St. Nicholas, Thomas, 55. 
3, Niniap's Kg, } 223. 
St. Odo. See Odo. 


roft, of i fer 


INDEL,. 


St. Owen, archbiſhop of ies, 
akar ant fhrine of, in We ca- 
thedral, 321, 458. 

St, Panerafe ehapel, with the 
preeincts of St. Auguſtine's 
abbey, 89, 295 church of, 

in London; 75 8 

St. Patrick's, the noted dean N75 
in Freland; 221, 222. 

St. Paulinus, altat of, in the 
cathedral, 342 17. 

ST. PAUL, ciel of, 87, 274 ; 
united to St. Martis's, 1113 


charity to the poor of the of 
riſh, 195, 196211. 

St. Paul's cathedral, in Len- 
don, 338. 

Sr. Pater; chareh of, 80; 26 
wnitted tõ Holy 0780 „Wel. 
gate, 211. | 

gt. Peter's chuteh, at Rome, 
311. 


St. Peter and St. Paul's altar, 
in the cathedral; 321,378. 
St, Radigund's bath, in od op 

fy, 117; 
ST. SEPULCHRF'S dr 


dry of; BB, 65 179; 239. 
269 church of; 180, 782. 


St. Stephen, allar 75 in the c 


thedral, 321. 

Swithin, relics of; in the eathe- 
dral, 311, 3849. © 

St. Themas Becket, the Mariyr, 
14, 433, 476, 486; Nis mur 
der, 355; his tomb in the 
cathedral, 326, 423 his 
' ſhrine, actouttt , 33 373» 
86; deſtroyed, 487; - 
var and titles abvliſhed; 388, 
485 ; tranſactions relating to 
him, 333, 386; his paſtoral 
ſtaff, 377; parrod bf the eity, 
"2H; Afar of, in tke eathe- 


dral, 12 % 407, 447; ; chapel, | 


4. fen ++ the 1 chapel? 
of, in the almonry * eh. 
chutchz 5315 532. * 


. o 
4 * 
9 , 
« 
* 
23 t 


Ex. 


St. Themes chawk.if, now the 
2 of Chriſt- church, 
332. 336 

e. of Fairfield, church 

» $3 

St. eros kofia, ln Gan- 
' . terbury, 90, 16 1. 

S8. Trinitatis Ecchefis, G, . 

St. 2 J. in the ca- 


38. 
1 


a „n 
R. .anterbury, 
1 294 3 5 Bdaund de, 34» 


Stocker, Jahn, cl. 177 ; me- 
morial of, 216, 220, 248. 


Stockings, fat init and worſted, 
when firſt introduced. int 
England, 92. 

Stodmarſh, church af, 287. 

Stone, Jahn, & learned mont of 
e 4543 Jahn, 


Sine al . e of in the 
city, a 

STONE- Hovsn, in. St. Mar- 
tin's, 119. 

Stone ſtreat way, bo, Ba, 98. 

Storer, Dr. hrebendary. 498, $49. 

Storm, aramandous aue, at at Can- 

tarbury, 128, 129 

Stoughton, Thomas, memorial 
ot, 275.284. 

Stoupiagion, 35. 

STOUR, Stowere, RIVER, ac- 
count 121 230% 32» 35 36. 

1 


Sudbura, W 


ll An the the Sify" 8 
cence, u. 

Strangers bal, within the pre- 

| ciaQts, of Chriſt⸗ church 


| Priory, 25 „ Wie 2 
Strawe, Jack, 


Stringer's, 836. 


815; family of, 29g, 204, Strudle, William, &d 20 * 
Staplegate, manor of, in Nagk- Stubbs, Jahn, gl- 288. 
ington, 38, f ubs, Stulp, Johs, 251. 
Standford, Jahn, 161... Stuppeny, Richard, cl. memo- 
Stanhope, 5 vo dean, his charity rial of, 215. 
to the king's ſcheol, 2 . manor , 1545 
_ Tho, 234; George, ill, 155. 5 
3 J. gl. me : Stur. Ak wp theaiverStour, 
morial | 89, 90, 2 13s 2 
Stanton, H. — iter of, TY Sturemuthe, 1 | 
Starchy, Henry, 46. 8 Sturman, Tho. and itor, his mo- 
Stirrop, Wm. Hug h, 98. nument in ee ble 
Stephens, Wilkam, ar — Sturgate, : now Weſtgate by bos - 
nides, a learngd quriter, 430. dred and manor, 136. 
Sterlyng, Tho, cl, 268. Sturye, Wm. de Tone, fre. 


tor of, 78, 

Stybbynge, john, cl. 238. 

SVAVRBS QF THE. crx, des 
ſcription of, Hl > 9; 

Miams 498. 

Sub-prior, Mee of, 4 99 

Sudatory, or ſweating. am. 
diſcevery e, 117. 

Sudbury, K. 80 ln church 
in, 405. 

— 277» eg er. 
general George, 391; 

 #leempſmpry of Chri church 
GN 325 _ | 

—. ohn, * | 

Sweden, king of, 11. 

Swerder, or Sworder, meqmo- 


rial of, 2663 lis charity, 26Þ. 

Swift, William, cl. 221, 2245 
Thomas, cl. memorial. of, 
224, .222 3. Janathan, 222; 
SW aft 5 gtd g, 281. 


Swimme, 


Ivi 
 Swhikine; Jobn, 50. 
Sword, privilege of one, ; granted 


to the city, 22, 28. 
Swordbearer, election of, 22. 


Sydrake, Thomas, chaplain, 


buried in the pee we 
" cathedral, 423. 

* Sympſon, John, his dent 
in the cathedral, 391; Mary, 
buried in the ſame, 422. 

_ Sympſon? 8, preben me- 
morials of in the ſame, 388. 

Syndic, office of, 187. 

| Synods provincial, . ſeat of 
the prior of Cbriſt- church at 
them, 468. | 

Syre, * el. 265, 268. 


Ps 
Teddy 85 ONE of, 27 3 
Talbot, Arms of, 26 5. 
— Giles, cl. 288. 
Talbutt's, memorials of, 266. 
Tancrey, John, 160. 8 
Tanner, Simon, 260. 
Target of tbe black prince, ac · 
count of, 410, 4114. 
Tatnall, Thomas, cl. 248. 
Tatterſhale, Anne, 344. 
T 7 Ralph, cl: 151; John, 
; John, cl. 241; Her- 
| a cl. 218, 220; Philip, 
cl. 233; Chriſtopher, buried 
in the cemetery of the ca- 
' © thedral, 423. 
Tax of g >, granted | 
to the city, 21. 

Tebbe, John, 50. : 
Teeth and bones, frange ones, 
found near Chartham, 136. 
Templars, formerly in Canter- 
bury, 88 ; houle of, 116. 
Teneth, Thanatenfis, John « de, 
a hearted monk of Chriſt. 

church, 446. 


Tenham, W. memorial of, 227. 


Teniſon, Dr. Edward, 370. 
Terry, Henry, 198; Iſaac, ib id. 
Tewkſbury, abbot of, 434. 


1 iſle of, 135 139. 


Thorelt, Thor 


Thanet, Thomas, carl e 
e, 25 7 3 
Thanington, pariſh of, I 17. 
1 heatre, erected in Canterbury, 
101. 
Thompſon, Robert, * 268 3 
Richard, cl. buried in the ce- 
* metery of the cathedral,. 42 4+ 
Thornden,. Richard, guardian 
of the manors of the e 
of Chriſt- church, 490. 
Thornford, Cicely, prioreſi of 
__$t-Sepulchre'snuavery, 679. 
Thornhurt's, memorials of, 
227 their monuments in the 
cathedral, 396, 397. 6 
Thornton, Dr. 497. 
t wood and 


done, 33, 374 186. 


Thoroughly, John, 489. 


Thorpe, Dr. George, Ii, 2 
to the king's ſchool, 538. - 

Thurlow, Edw. lord, educated 
at the king's ſchool, 534. 

Thwaytes, Edward, 181, + 

Thyece, John, alderman, on 

Tierne's, 78, 79. 

Tiler, Wat, 341. 

Till, William, alias Celling | 
See Selling. 

Timewell's, memorials of, 21). 

Todd, the Rev. _ #10, 9 8 

1 oell- lane, 7. 

Toke, John, 536, ; 

Toker, John, lee of Doding- 
dale and caſtle land, portion 
of tithes, 154; John, 184 
cl. memorial of, 274; To- 
ker's, of  Sropplaygons + ace 

count of, 1 

Tolputt's, 9 of, 275. 

Tollingers of the city, election 

18. c 

Tenn: 'S, memorials of, 266, 

Tooke, Francis, buried in me 
. cathedral, 422. TIA 

Tothill's, of Deyonſhire, 394- 

Toult croft, woad and _ 


; 9 5 


Tour nameuts 


Tournaments and juts veld, 29. 
Town-clerk of the city, eleftion 
J. 18, 22. 


Towns, antiently i in \ Britain, vr. | 


Treaſurer. of the . priory. of 
| Chriſt-church, office of , 469 
Treaſury room, in the cathe- 

dral, 376, 377 
Trevly park, 39. 

Trinity chapel, in the cathe- 
dral, 364, 373» 380, 497+ / 
Trinity college rin in Cams 
bridge, 323- 85 f 

Trotte, Walter, 144. 
Truſſell, Sir Wm. 170. 
Tucker, Sarah, 390. 
Tumbrel, liberty of ane gramed 
to the city, 10. 
Tumults in Canterbury, 131. 
Turner, Chriſtopher, memorial 
of, 2171 John, prebendary, 
his monument in 3 
390; Thomas, dean, 
mobument in the Game, 4933 
Turner's, 255. 


Turolt, Toult, downe, 1 87. - $6 


Turpyne, Richard, buried, in 
thecemetry of cathedral, 424. 
Twyne, Werde 533 
memorial of, 2753 M chool- 
- maſter of Chrif.church, 508. 
Twitham, Nicholas de, 152. 
Tyler, Shadrack, B. A. memorial 
of, 212 z. Joſeph, 914. 
Tythes, cu/tom and r 
Canterbury, 2096; ::: 7% 


v. U. 


Vade, Laurence, 4 learned 28 
of Chriſt-church, 459. 
Valence, lady Audrey de, 170; 
Sir Stephen de, 386; arms 

of, 205, 
Valerius, archdeacon, 289. 
Vanner, Henry, lis charity, 207; 
Johanne, ibid. - 
Vaſſal, Sam. memorial of, 216. 
Vaux, Adam de, 9. 
Vendome, earl of, 45. 
Yettiler, Simon, 45. 5 p 


* 7 
: I} = F 
% 4% 


bis 


| bun 

Ventris, Thomas, cl. 233. ** 

Verdun, Gerard de Grandion 

, biſhop of, 478. SB 

lamium, | 

* room in the ede del. 
cription &. Weg . 

Ufington, John de, 

Ufford, aut gf, 5 8. 


15.5 

Regia of the 3 
Ver commonly placed, 82. 
VILLES AND. DISTRICTS. er- 
ent from the 895 juriſdic- 
tion, 291. 

wy Mary 's cape . in the ca- 
thedral, 312, 324, 994 11 
-tars of, 320), * 


Virgin Mary's 
in the bb of of the 


of Chriſt-church, te pri 2 8 


Virgin Mary's, ar prior A chape! 
in the. n of Chriſt- 
church, 521. 

Viſitations of 1 5 


THT A £ 


JTh. ; 

Undercroft, or r crypt of vRL ca 
thedral, granted to the Wal- 
loons, 93, 95, 1023 deſcrip= 
tion, of, 329, 360 z, monu- 
ments in, 15. N 

Urns, foun near St. Sepul- | 
chre's priory, 184. 

Urbs and leppiings, 5 uſed 
promiſcuduſly, l. 
Uton, en a learned 


Waddell, „ Henry Androgat of, 
£2008, Waddell's, merhorials 


Wake, Edward 4 394 

Waletan, Ro 

Wales, Edward, Ne of, 14. 

'WaLns, GBO. PRINCE OF, ie 
_ viſit and reception at Canter- 
bury, 13t; | his filk furniture 

| 1 at Cuaterbury, n 


Walker, 


"w 


| Vece ge, . 


ranged to eke of on. 
Church, 43, 503 
Wall, A... reſent reffor A 
St. Margaret's, 4333 
Hs of Si. Mary Brads; rec- 
24 I. 0 | $53ks \ 
Wa , ſettle N 
' account them, 92, 93 
of 96 kavertic on AA 
King cathearal aligned 10 


hem, 361. 
Fs Wrg. d. abt. 


* 
85 ; 8 ge, i 
or Petit, 1 
church. 431; the third prior 
of the ſame, 437. 
Waltham, Ralph de, rector of 
_the ſchool 
Watwyp, Francis, od. 7. 
Ward and Dudley, lord, 184. 
WazDs of the city, 78. 80. 
Wardrobe, Thomas, 280. 
a Ward or Mador, 245. 
arbam, John, i 
Wariner, Watt, cd, e 


Thomas, cl 
We john, 234. "re 
rner, 1 
N B. 1 595, eds 
tron of $ t. Mary Br 


tory, 230 pet 
geon MANOR, 151 War- 


ner's, of Norfol coun 
e N Ik, ace r. 


Warwick, the dungeon at, 122, 
Waſe, Anne, 111. 
„ of the 72 10, 
ater, reſervoir and ſupply 
for the precincts of l 
Church, 527, 542, * 
Water, chalybeat, in St. Peter's, 
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THE CITY OF CANTERBURY | 


Is ftuared i in the 1 oh of the county of kent 
fifty-ſix miles diſtant from London, ſouth - eaſtward, 
and ſixteen miles from Dover and the ſea- ſhore, 
* great high · road from London leading through 

Its geographical ſituation is in latitude 51 degrees, 
"5 minutes north, longitude 1 degree, 15 minutes 
eaſt, from Greenwich obſervatory, It adjoins weſt». . 
ward to the hundred of Weſtgate, northward to the 
juriſdiction of Fordwich, and towards the fouth and 
eaſt, to the hundred of Bridge and Petham, _ 

It was called by the Romans, Durovernum, either 
from the Britiſn word Dour, which fignifies water, or 
as Camden ſuppoſes, from the Britiſh Durwbern, a ra- 

pid river; both words, however, well adapted to the 
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2 ANTIENT STATE 


ſituation of it.“ Bede, and others, call it Dorovernia, 
and Dorobernia, which is ſaid to be its old name. The 
- Saxons called Kent, Cant-guar-land!, that is, the coun- 
try of the Kentiſh men; and this city, Cant-wara byrg, 
1. e. the Kentiſh men's city,* a name agreeing with 
that of Caer; Kent, (the city of Kent) as Nennius and 
the Britons called it from the Saxon name. The La- 
. tiniſſs aſterwards modelled it to Cantuaria, and the 
Englich to its preſent name of Canterbury, by which 
it has been in general called, from about the time of 

þ + the N be” 
een the city is ſaid by Jeffty of Mon- 
W b, * author of the Britiſn Hiſtory, to be much 
older, even than Rome itſelf; for he writes, that one 
Rud-hudibras, or Lud- hudibras, a king of the Bri- 
tons, founded this city almoſt nine hundred years be- 
fore our Saviour's incarnation ;* but as this writer is 
exploded, and his ſtory deemed fabulous by moſt of 
our antiquaries, and eſpecially by Camden, I ſhall paſs 
on to more probable evidence, that Canterbury ex- 
iſted at the time the Roman empire firſt extended it- 
ſelf into Britain, which appears by their continuing the 
name by which they found it called by the Britons, the 
Roman Durovernum being, ſeemingly, no other than 
the Latin rendering of the Britiſh Durwbers ; that it 
exiſies 1 in the time of the Roman empire here, is plain 


» 1799 a natural Briton, ſays, that Durywhern in his lan- 
gu e was plainly aqua ex alneto fluens ; but Talbot writes that a 
elfhman rendered Darvernum to him Dour arguern, quaſi-aque 
jurta fraludem aut Mariſcum, and thence he deduces it See Bur- 
ton on Antoninus, p. 185. Leland, in his Itin. vol. vii. append. 
p. 144, conjectures that the river Stour was in the Britons? time 
called Avona, and that the Romans called. this city corruptly 
Duravennum, for of Dor and Avona, it ſhould rather be called 
Doravona or Doravonum ; of which ſee more hereafter. 
© Cantwarenaburge. Bede, p. 117, edit. Wheeloc. Richard of 
es calls this city, Cantiopolis, See Madox's Firma 
urgi, p. 2. 
Abends Per. p. 313. Camden, p. 238. Bat. Somn. p. I, 
© See Wes 4; MI p. 198, 213. 


from 


| or THE CITY. | ; 3 
ftom the mention of it in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
now more than 1 500 years old, corroborated by the 
preſent remains of thoſe roads leading from two of 
their noted havens, Dover and Limne, to this city; 
by their workmanſhip and materials in the churches, 
walls, and gates of it; and the number of coins, ear- 
then ware, utenſils and teſſelated pavements, found 
from time to time within the city and the near neigh- 
bourhood of it. What the general ſtate or condition 
of it was in the times of either the Britons or Romans, 
is not known; as there is no hiſtory or record to ſneẽ 
it; but no doubt it was then of conſiderable account; 
for even at the beginning of the Saxon heptarchy, it 
was eſteemed the head or chief city of the kingdom of 

Kent, and the king's reſidence ;* thus Venerable Bede 

calls it the chief city of king Ethelbert.* Another wri- 
ter ſtiles it the head of the empire; and in the cloſe of 
a charter of Kenulph, king of Mercia, in the year 810; 
it is dated in the famous city, which of antient name 
was called Dorovernia.* Canterbury continued the 
royal reſidence of king Ethelbert, till about the year 
596, when having embraced Chriſtianity by the per- 
ſuaſions of St. Auguſtine, he gave him his palace here, 
as a reſidence for him and his ſucceſſors, and retired 
| himſelf to Reculver, where he built another palace for 
that purpoſe ; but the king continued poſſeſſed of the 
city in demeſne, excepting as to that part, and certain 
privileges, which he had granted to St. Auguſtine, in 
which manner the crown atterwards continued poſſeſſed 
of it;* and in king Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
though in divers other parts of it, ſeveral privileges 
had been granted to religious as well as lay perſons, yet 
the royalty and chief ſeignory of it continued in the 
crown, and did ſo at the Norman conqueſt, as appears 


' Battely's Somner, p. 1. © Eccl. Rift. I. i. c. 25. 
> Matth. Weſtm. ad an. 506 | Somnner, p. 1. 
See Madox's Firma Burgi, p. 14. 
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rately deſcribed: 


babebat ſaca & ſoca & 3 molend de 40 ſol. modo bur- 


' ciat', Tam qui ten he reddit 30. lib, arſas & penſatas. 


by the following entry of it in the ſurvey of Domeſday, 
taken in the year 1080, being the 15th year of the 
Conqueror's reign, in which the ftate of it, as well in 
the reign of king Edward as at that time, is thus accu- 


Tn Civitate Cantuariæ habuit Rex Edward, 50 & 1 
burgens reddentes gablu & alios 200 & 12. ſup” quos 


gens gablu” reddentes ſunt 19. De 32**. aliis qui fue- 
rant, ſunt vaſiati 11 in foſſato Civitatis. & Archieps ht, 
ex eis 7. & abb S. Auguſtini alios 14 p exabio Caſtelli. 
S adbunc funt 200 & 12 burgs. ſup quos ht rex ſaca & 
foca' & 3 molend reddt 100 & 8 fol. & theolonium' redd 
68. /. Ibi 8 acre pti que ſolebant e. legator ; regis. 
mo. reddt de Cenſu 15 fol. & mille acre filve infructugſæ. 
de qua exennt 24. ſolidi Int totu. T. R. E. valuit 51 
lib. & tntd qdo Haimo Vicec, recep & mo 50 lib. app- 


& 24. lib ad numern Sup h oma' bt vicecom 100 & 
10 /ol. * 
Duos dom” duor; burg fiu” una” foris alia“ int” civitale. 
qda monachus æccliæ cantuar abſtulit. Hæ erant poſitæ 
in calle regis. 
Burg ſes babuer 45. manſur ext civitate* de qbs ipfi 
habet gablu' & cfuetud, rex aut hab ſaca & ſoca. Ipft 
que burg'ſes habebant de rege 33. acs tre in gilda' ſua 
Has dom & banc tra” ten Rannulf de Colubels. Habet 
etiam qt. 20. acs tre ſup” bæc. quas tenebant burgens' in 
alodia de rege. Tenet quogq; 5. acs træ que juſte ptinent 
uni æccliæ. De his omibz revocat iſde Rannulf ad ptec- 
tore epm. Baiocenſem. 
Radulf de Curbeſpine ht. 4. manſuras in Civitate quas 
teunit quæda ccubina Heraldi, de quibz' eft ſaca & ſoca 
regis. ſed uſq; ne non habuit. 
Iſde Radulf len alias 11. maſuras de epo baioc in ipſa 
cixitale que fuer Sbern biga & reddt 11. ſolid & 2 den 
& 1 obolu, | 
IE Per 
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Per tota civilate cantuariæ bt. rex faca & ſoca, ex- 
cepta tra æccliæ S. Trin & S. Auguſtini, & Eddevæ regi- 
ae & Alnod Cild & Eſber Biga 2 Siret de Cilleha. 

Concordatu off de rectis Callibs que habent p. civitate 
introiiu & exitu' quicunq; in illis forisfecerit, regi em- 
dabit, Similit' de Callibz' rectis extra civitate uſq; ad 
una lenga & 3 partrias & 3 pedes. Si qs ergo infra has 
publicas vias intus civitale, vel ext” foderit vel patw 
fixerit, ſegquit illu" ppofit regis uhicung; abierit . emenda 
accipiet ad opus regis. 

Archieps. calu * fort actura in vijs ext civitale 
ex utq; parte ubi terra ſua e. Quida ppaſit Brumann' 
noe T. R. E. capit c ſuetudines de extraneis mercatorib; 
in tra S. 7 W S. Auguftini, Qui poſtea T. R. V. 
ante archiepm Lanfranc & epm. Baiocenſe recognovit ſe 
injuſte accepiffie & ſacramto facto juravit qd ipſæ æcclæ 
ſuas co ſuetudines qetas habuer R. E. tepore. Et exinde 
utraq; æccliæ in ſua tra babuer coſuetud” ſnas, Judicio Sa- 
ronu regis gi placitu tenuer. 

Which is: In the city of Canterbury, king Edward has 
51 burgeſſes,' vielding rent; and other two hundred and 
twelve, on which he had ſac and ſoc ; and three mills of 
forty ſhillings ; now the burgeſſes yielding rent are nine- 
teen, Of thirty-two others, which were, eleven are de- 
firoyed iu the ditch of the city, and the archbiſhop has of 
them ſeven, and the abbot of St. Auguſtine other fours 
teen, by exchange of the cafile, and as yet there are two 
hundred and twelve burgeſſes, on which the king bas ſac 
and for, and three mills yielding one hundred and eight 
ſhillings, and toll yielding ſixty eig be ſhillings. There are 
eight acres of meadow,” wich uſed to be of the king”s of- 
ficers, now yielding of rent fifteen ſhillings, and a 2 


" Theſe burgeſles ſeem to have been ſuch as exetciſed free 
trade, according to the liberties and privileges granted to thein 
by the king, for which they paid him a gablum, or yearly rent 
of tribute money, which in proceſs of time became a tee-farm _ 
rent, or an annual compoſition in a ſtated ſum of money. 


5 This meadow is now the property of the corporation, and 
is called the king's mead, 
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ſand acres of wood yielding no pannage, from which there 


is payable twenty-four ſhillings. In the whole, in the time 


i 1 


of king Edward the Confeſſor, i: was worth fifty-one 


pounds, and as much when Hamo the ſheriff received it, 


and now it is valued at fifty pounds, yet be who now has 
it pays thirty pounds, tried and weigbed, and twenty-four 
pounds numbered; of all theſe the ſheriff has one hundrea 
and ten ſhillings. 

Two houſes of two burgeſſes, one without, the other 
within the city, a certain monk of the church of Can+ 
terbury took away. Theſe were placed in the king's 
highway. | * 

The burgeſſes had forty-five manſions without the city, 
of which they had rent and cuflom ; but the king had ſac 
and ſoc. Thoſe burgeſſes alſo had of the king thirty- 
three acres of land in his guild. Theſe houſes and this 
land Ranulf de Columbels holds. He has alſo four times 


| Twenty acres of land more than theſe, which the burgeſſes 


beld in fee fimple of the king, He holds likewiſe five 
acres of land, which of right belong to a certain church ; 
of all theſe the ſame Rannulf vouches the biſhop of Baieur 
as bis protector. 

Radulf de Curbeſpine has four manſions in the city, 
which a certain concubine of Herald beld, from which 
there is fac and ſoc of the king, but to this time he had 
uo. | 1 59 

The ſame Radulf holds other eleven manſions of the 
biſhop of Baieux in the city itſelf, which were Sbern Bi- 
gas, and yield eleven ſhillings and two-pence and one 
balfpenny. 

Through the whole city of Canterbury the king has 
fac ang ſoc, except the land of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, and of St. Auguſtine, and of queen Eddeve, and 
of Alnod Cilt, and Eſber Biga, and Siret de Cilleba. 

It is agreed concerning the highways which have en- 
france and exit through the city, whoever ſhall commit an 


* Biga, that is, the provider of the king's carriages. 
offence 
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Hence in them, ſhall make a fine to the king; in like 
manner of the bighways without the tity, as far as one 
league, and three perches, and three feet. If any on-, 
therefore, within theſe public ways within the city or 
without, ſhall dig or put down a poſt, the king's reeve 
ſhall follow him wherever he ſhall go, and receive the 
fine to the king's uſe. | 
The archbiſhop claims forfeitures in the ways without 
the city on both fides, where the land is his; a certain 
reeve, named Bruman, in the time of king Edward, took 
the cuſtoms of the foreign merchants in the land of the 
Holy Trinity, and of St. Auguſtine, who. afterwards, in 


the time of king William, before archbiſhop Lanfranc and 


tbe biſhop of Baieux, acknowledged that he had received 
them unjuſtly, and ſwore upon his oath, that thoſe churches 
poſſeſſed them quietly in the time of king Edward, and 
from that time both churches had thoſe cuſtoms by jud 
ment of the king's barons, who held pleas. (5:5 

At this time, it appears by the ſame book, the arch- 
biſnop had poſſeſſions in Canterbury, which are thus 


entered in it, under the general title of his lands. 


In civitate Cantuariæ habet Archieps. 12. burgenſes, 
& 32 manſuras, quas tenent clerici de villa in gilda ſua, 
& reddunt 35. ſol. & un mold de 5 fol. 

Which is: In the city of Canterbury, the archbiſhop 
bas twelve burgeſſes and thirty tivo manſions, which the 
clerks of the ville hold in their guild, and they pay thirly- 
five ſhillings, and one mill of fue ſhillings,  —_ 

It appears by the above record, that the ſheriff of the 
county of Kent was intruſted with and managedthe king's 


intereſt here, the ſame as he did the other manors and 


demeſnes of the king, and accounted yearly for the 


profits of it, as did afterwards the king's præfects and 
bailiffs 

* When the king was poſſeſſed of a city or town in demeſne, 
he had a compleat poſſeſſion of it, with all its parts and adjuncts. 
He was lord of the ſoil, viz. of all the burgage houſes, ſheds, 
ſtalls and buildings erected on it; of the profits, if any, of al- 
dermanries, the herbage and productions of the earth, profits of 
fairs and markets, pleas and perquiſites of courts; in a word, of 
B 4 _ 
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bailiffs of the city, as will be further noticed hereafter ; 
in which ſtate the city continued, till Henry III. in his 
18th year, granted it to the citizens,“ to hold to them 
and their ſucceſſors for ever, at the yearly rent of ſixty: 
pounds in fee ferm ; by which tenure it has continued 
to be held ever ſince.” 


| all iſſues, profits, and appurtenances of the city or town, which 
| had not been aliened by the king, or his anceſtors; for ſometimes 
| the crown thought fit to grant ſome part of it, or ſome of the 
profits to private perſons, or religious houſes, by which means 
it happened, that the property was divided into parts, and be- 
| Fame, ſevered from the corpus civitatis. See Madox's Firma 
| Burgi, p. 14. 
| | 4 efore, as well as after this, I find it paying aid as the king's 
town, viz. anno 14 Henry II. Madox's Exchequer, p. 409 an. 
I, Johan. p. 507, in king Edward J.'s reign, p. 509. | 
f 4 That is to ſay, rendering a yearly rent for ever and the ſuc- 
| ceeding kings ef England and their grantees have been from time 
| to. time poſſeſſed of it in inheritance, in right of the crown, by 
the hands of the townſmen for the time being ; from the time of 
ſuch a grant in fee ferm, the crown was eſteemed to be poſſeſſed 
of it by way of ſeignory, and the tenure of the town, itſelf, as 
well as the particular burgage tenements in it ſo put to. fee ferm, 
was that of burgage. See Madox's Firma Burgi, p. 15, 21.— 
Anno 4 Ed. I. it appears by the Pat. Rolls, that the liberties of 
this city, which had been ſeized into the king's. hands, were re- 
1 . Rored anno 18 Edward i. The king's officers of the exchequer 
; ſeized the liberties of this town of Canterbury, for not account- 
_ ing for their rent at the exchequer ; ibid. p. 161; and again anno 
34 Edward I. See Madox's Excheq. p. 701, 702, 703. In the 
firſt year of king Edward I. the citizens of Canterbury were 
grievouſly amerced by the juſtices itin. for the eſcape of felons 
out of the churches of Canterbury, during the vacancy of, the 
archbiſhopric, contrary to former cuſtom, Pat. 1 Ed, I. ps. 2, 
m. 18. Prynne, p. 125. ; 
King Edward III. in the 29th year of his reign granted zol. 
a year, part of this rent to William Condy, for his good ſervices, 
- &c, whereof the corporation bought of -Jobn Hales, eſq. 71. 105. 
in 1532, and the remaining zal. 10s. they purchaſed of Thomas 
Woottan, eſq. in 1555. King Edward IV. inthe iſt year of his 
reign, by charter releaſed the city from 161. 138. 4d. more of this 
rent, ſo that the corporation are now charged in reſpect of their 
fee farm rent with 131. 6s. 8d. only, which their chgmberlain 
Pays to the poor of the hoſpital of St. Nicholas, Harbledown, 
and the ſheriff is annuaily allowed in the exchequer, hte 
| Tas 
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Tais c1Ty being thus part of the king's demeſnes, 
was, from the earlieſt accounts, under the government 
and direction of an officer appointed by him, ftiled at 
different periods the king's pretect, provoſt, and 


keeper of the city, and this both before the Norman 


conqueſt ard ſome time afterwards, though at that time, 
as appears by the former extract from Domeſday, the 
ſheriff of the county had the cuſtody of it; but this 
ſeems to have been only temporary; for in after times, 
the king appointed one or more bailiffs for the cuſtody 
of it, who not only preſided over the civil juriſdiction 
of it, but in the manner of ſtewards accounted yearly 
to the king, for the ſeveral profits and iſſues ariſing 
from it.“ | = | 
Somner has ſhewn, that at leaſt from the laſt year 


of king John, two bailiffs were yearly appointed by 


the king for the above purpoſe, and continued, ſo to 
be, till king Henry III. by his charter in his 18th year, 


granted the town to the citizens in fee-farm as above- 


mentioned, and infranchiſed them with licence and 
power yearly to chuſe in it bailiffs for themſelves ; and 
in his 40th year he granted to them ſeveral other charters 
of divers liberties and franchiſes,“ all which were al- 


lowed 
* Anno 780, in certain charters of Chriſtchurch, in Canter- ; 


bury, mention is made of one Aldhunc, the king's præfect of 
this city. In 956, in a ſubſcription to a deed, among the wit- 


neſſes, mention is made of one Hlothewig Portgerefa, In the 


Daniſh maſſacre here under king Ethelred, anno 101 1, Altwerd, 
or Alfred, ſtiled Pre /rofitus Regis, was one of the perſonages of 
note then taken priſoner. Afterwards one Brumannus is men- 
tioned in Domeſday as præpoſitus of the city. In ſucceeding 
times, about king Henry I.'s reign, being in the time of archbi- 
ſhop Anſelm, one Calveal is mentioned as a witneſs in a deed by 
the name and title of Portgreva or Portreve. Bat. Somn. p. 178. 

* See Battely's Somner, p. 179, where there is a liſt of the 
names of ſeveral bailiffs, extracted from the charters in the ar- 


chives of Chriſt-church, to which charters they were witneſſes. 


* Theſe charters are all in the city cheſt, in the chamber of it. 
Anno 27 Ed. I. Adam de Vauxs, and Thomas de Beaveys, two 
citizens of Canterbury, came into the exchequer, and far-thems 
ſelves and the whole community of the city made fine to the king 


il 
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lowed in the iters of J. de Berewyk and his ſociates, 
Juſtices itinerant, in the 21ſt year of king Edward l. 
and in that of H. de Stanton and his ſociates, juſtices 
itinerant likewiſe at Canterbury, in the 6th year of king 
Edward II. all which was proved on a quo warrants, 
in the 19th year of king Richard II. who confirmed 
the ſame by his letters of inſpeximus that year, and 
granted his exemplification of them accordingly. s 
By this exemplification it appears, that in the pleas 
of the crown, anno 21 Edward l. before J. de Bere- 
wyk and his ſociates, juſtices itinerant at Canterbury, 
upon a quo warranto iſſuing, in reſpect of theſe liber- 
ties, the. citizens pleaded, that king Henry, the king's 
father, granted and confirmed to them by his charter, 
that they and their heirs ſhould have and hold of him 
and his heirs for ever, the ſaid city of Canterbury in 
ferma, for ſixty pounds ſterling yearly to be paid ; and 
as to the return of writs, aſſize of bread and ale, pillory, 
tumbrel, and gallows, they pleaded that the faid king 
Henry granted to them, that they and their heirs for 
ever, ſhould have return of the king's writs, touching 
the city and the liberties of the fame, as well within the 
ſuburb, as within the city; and as to the liberties of 
holding pleas of the crown, and having market, fair, 
gallows, and weif, in the city, they pleaded that the 
jaid king Henry granted to them all liberties and free 
cuſtoms, which they had in the time of king Henry 
his'grandfather before mentioned, in as ample a man- 
ner as they had at any time poſſeiied the fame ; and 
they further pleaded, that they and the citizens their 


in 100l, to. have a confirmation of theſe charters of liberties 
granted to them by king Henry III. and they bound themſelves 
pro fe et ceteris civibus to pay the fame. Madox's Firma Burgi, 
p. 139. Madox's Exchequer, p. 290, 291. Rot, Cart. No. $1 de 
confirmatione libertatum, Ec, In the city cheſt is a charter of the 
ſame, dated anno 26 Edward I. and two charters likewiſe, anno 
22 Edward III. confirming former liberties, with the addition of 
ſome new ones; and a grant anno 10 Edward II. for the mayor 


to take recognizanecs of debt. 


anceſtors 
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anceſtors had fully uſed the aforeſaid liberties, from 
the time of the aforeſaid king Henry, the great- grand · 
father of the then king (Edward ;) all which was 
found by the jury, and allowed by the juſtices in their 
ſaid iter. 1 
In which iter, on a queſtion ariſing, whether the bo- 
rough of St. Martin and of Fyſpole, was within the 
liberties of the city,” the jury found, that the borough 
of St. Martin ſhould in future be ſubject and anſwera- 
dle with the reſt of the citizens, in all thoſe matters 
which belong to the crown; and that the coroner of 
the city ſhould execute his office of coroner within 
that borough ; and they further found, that all reſident 
and dwelling in that borough, ought to come four times 
ina year to the hundred of Burgate, at the ſummons 
of the bailiffs of the city, to preſent thoſe things which 
' belonged to the view of frank-pledge. And in like 
manner that they ought to come to the portmote of 
the city, as often as the citizens ſhould cauſe a common 
meeting, to be ſummoned by the blowing of the horn 
of the city ; and they found that the. performing the 
ſaid ſuit had been withdrawn for ſome time to the 
king's damage ; therefore it was adjudged, that the 
above borough ſhould for the future perform. the ſaid 
| ſuits, and ſhould be diſtrained to the performance of 
them, and that the king ſhould recover his arrearages 
of the ſame. And as to the tenants of Fyſpole, that 


they ſhould perform the ſuit which they had been ac- 
a cuſtomed to perform.“ 
r 


After 
Ia the year 1268, being the 42d year of king Henry III. 


there had been an agreement made between the citizens and the 
abbot of St. Auguſtine's, to put an end to the diſputes which 
had ariſen between them concerning the bounds of their reſpec- 


de tive liberties and franchiſes in reſpect to the borough of Long- 
he port, which will be mentioned at large under the deſcription of 
— that borough. is 


* See Battely's Somner, appendix, p. 3, No. vi. where theſe 
letters of inſpeximus are recited, extracted from the bundle of 
records and king's writs in the tower of London, of the 19th 


year 


— P 
a 
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After this, it appears, that the city continued to be 
governed by bailiffs with little alteration, though the 
citizens obtained ſome further addition to, and allow- 
ance of their liberties in the firſt year of Henry IV. 
in the ad and th years of Henry V. and the zd and 
26th years of Henry VI.” in the 26th year of which 
reign, the king granted to them an ample charter of 
further liberties and privileges, among whichwere thoſe 


of chuſing a mayor inſtead of bailiffs, on Holy Croſs 


day, yearly, and to be a corporation, by the name of 
mayor and commonalty ; the mayor to be fworn into 


his office on the Michaelmas day, to have his ſerjeants 


at mace, to have the return of all writs, foreign officers 
not to intermeddle ; the city and court to be-governed 
by the mayor, who with the commonalty, ſhould be ca. 


pable of purchaſing and ſelling lands,“ and to ſue and be 


ſued. The mayor and his ſucceſſors to take knowledge 
of all pleas, to be juſtices of the peace, after the expira- 
tion of their mayoralty. And he granted, that no juſ- 
tice of peace.of the county ſhould enquire of things 
done in the city. Mondays and Thurſdays to be the 
courts days; power granted to levy fines before the 
mayor, were licence of concord; none of the commo- 
nalty to be compelled to anſwer without the city ; the 
mayor, in his abſence, might make one of the aldermen 
his deputy. The mayor and aldermen only, to make 
and alter rules and conſtitutions, and to raiſe taxes on 
the citizens. The mayor might puniſh any of the ci- 
tizens, who came not to his commandment ; to have 


one coroner ; no officer of the county to intermeddle 


year of king Richard II. and in the city cheſt is a copy of this 
exemplification under the great ſeal, and Jikewiſe a charter of li- 
bernes granted by king Richard II. in his 3d year. 

All theſe charters are in the city cheſt. That of gth king 
Henry V. are letters patent of certain liberties to the marſhal 
and fteward and clerk of the market. 

* The charters give no ſuch power, but it is a right inherent 
in the corporation to ſell, 


within 
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within the city or liberty of it. And the ſame king, by 
another charter, alſo in the eity cheſt, in the z iſt 
year of his reign, granted, of his eſpecial grace, to the 
mayor and commonalty, a full confirmation of all for- 
mer charters of liberties granted to them, as well as of 
his own charter laſt-mentioned with a ſpecial clauſe, 
that the liberties granted 1n ſuch charter ſhould not be 
any ways ſubject to the act of reſumption then late 

paſſed ;* and he further by it granted that the citizens 
ſhould chuſe a mayor, who ſhould be a citizen, accord- 
ing to their old cuſtom, or in the ſame manner as the 
citizens of London ; that the mayor, with the advice 
of the aldermen, ſhould chuſe yearly a bailiff or ſne- 
riff, who ſhould be bound to anſwer at his exchequer 
for the fee farm, and other iſſues, profits and revenues 
of the city, and ſhould make an attorney ; conuzance 
of pleas tobe taken before the mayor in the Guildhall; 


all manner of pleas and actions within the precincts of 
the hamlet of Staplegate in this city, parcel of the 


ville of Weſtgate, without the city, and within the 
aforefaid liberty of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, al- 


ways excepted. 


And further, that the mayor, and one learned man, 
and four, three, or two, of the aldermen, being called 
to the mayor, jointly and ſeverally ſhould be juſtices of 


the peace, to hold the ſeſſions within the city for the 
ſame and the liberties thereof ; and therein to enquire 


of the clipping. and forging of money, and of all ſta- 
tutes, &c. for the peace and good government of all 
people within the city ; and of all felonies, foreſtallings, 
regratings, &c. therein to hear and determine of all 
matters, which juſtices of the peace ſhould hear and 
determine; provided always, that the mayor and the 
faid learned man ſhould be of the quorym ; that they 
ſhould have the keeping of the gaol of Weſtgate for 


Act anno 28 Henry VI. Rot. No. 5. See Davenant's Trea- 
tiſe of Grants and Reſumptions, p. 160. 8 


priſoners, 
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priſoners, and ſhould be juſtices of the gaol delivery ; 
the mayor and his ſucceſſors to be juſtices for the mak- 
ing of muſters, &c. that the ſaid mayor and commo- 
nalty ſhould have one fair, to be holden on Auguſt 4th, 
and the two days next following, with all liberties and 
free cuſtoms to them belonging, provided it ſhould not 
be to the nuiſance of the fairs nigh to the ſame, or to the 
juriſdictions and liberties of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the priory of Chriſt-church, or the monaſtery of 
St Auguſtine, by any manner of means. 

After which, king Edward IV. in his firſt year, con- 
firmed all the above-mentioned charters by inſpeximus, 
reciting eſpecially thoſe of king Henry VI. at full 
length; and then, He conſidering that the city of Can- 
terbury being one of the antienteſt cities of the realm, 
ſet in the beſt place for the proſpect of ſtrangers, the 
metrepolitan ſee of it, in which church the bleſſed mar- 
tyr, St. Thomas, and his couſin Edward, late prince of 
Wales, lay buried; and the fidelity and laudable ſer- 
vice, wiſdom, induſtry, and courage of the mayor and 
citizens of Canterbury, to him and his progenitors, 
kings of England, eſpecially to himſelf of late, to their 
no {mall charge and jeopardy ; therefore for theſe and 
many other cauſes, he granted and confirmed to them 
all former charters, liberties, and cuſtoms, eſpecially 
thoſe of king Henry IV. and VI. to hold to them and 
their ſucceſſors for ever. Moreover, hearing of the 
grievous and lamentable complaint of the then mayor 
and Citizens, that this city and the inhabitants of it 
were fallen into great poverty, as well by the great and 
chargeable payment of the fee farm from it of ſixty 
pounds, as by their great and chargeable coſts and ex- 
pences in reliſting his enemies invading the realm in 
thoſe parts near it, and other neceſſary charges happen- 
ing to the city; and that the fewneſs of the inhabi- 


* he tranſlation of the charter iſt Edward IV. now in uſe is 
a very bad one. . 
| tants 


* 
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tants in it were ſo much impoveriſhed and waſted, that 
they muſtleave the city, though God forbid it, clearly 
depopulated, except they were graciouſly ſuccoured ; * 
which he, of his abundant grace, being willing to do, 
and to further this city, releaſed and remitted to the 
mayor and citizens 161. 138. 8d. of the ſaid fee farm, 
yearly for ever; and that they ſhould have allow- 
ance yearly, at the exchequer, for the remaining 
431. 6s. 8d. to be paid yearly, viz. thirty pounds 
thereof to the heirs of William Cundy, ſon of John 
Cundy, and twenty marcs to the fix brothers and fiſters 
of Herbaldown, to them ſeverally granted and con- 
firmed of old time by his progenitors. - © *' _. 
And he further granted to them, in help of the ſaid 
payment of 431. 6s. 8d. all fines, iſſues, and amercia- | 
ments at their ſeſſions, held from time to time, and 
likewiſe authority to the citizens to levy fines before 
mayor of the city. And for the greater tranquility, pro- 
fit, and increaſe of the citizens, he of his better grace, 
granted and confirmed to the mayor and citizens, that 
in future, the city, with the ſuburbs without North- 
gate, and the ſuburbs without Riding: gate, Burgate, 
Newingate, Quiningate, Worgate, and Weſtgate, of 
the city; and that parcel, hamlet, or village of Wine- 
cheap, with other ſuburbs ; and all the precinct of the 
city, ſuburbs, and parcel aforeſaid, which were of the 
liberties, and within the liberty of the city at that time, 
or of old time had been. (The hamlet of Staplegate 
within the city, parcel of the village of Weſtgate with» - 
out the city, then bf the fee of the archbiſhop, and the 
altle of Canterbury, always excepted.) Which city and 
ſuburbs, parcel and precinct, except before excepted, 
were then in the county of Kent, but ſhould in future 
be one whole county by itſelf corporate, in deed and 
name, and diſtin, and utterly ſeparate from the 
laid county of Kent, and ſhould be named and calec 
e county of the city of Canterbury, for ever.“ 


And 


rants At the time of the ſurvey of Domeſday, this place, like Ro- 
eſter and many other towns, was accounted a hundred of it- 


ſelf, 
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And he alſo granted that the bailiff' of the city 


ſhould be ſheriff of it, and take the oath of ſheriff ac- 
cordingly ; that the mayor ſhould certify- ſuch nomi- 
nation under his ſeal into chancery ; the ſheriff ſhould 
hold monthly courts on a Thurſday ; that all writs 


ſhould be directed to him, and he ſhould have the re- 
turn thereof as ſuch, and ſhould make up his account 


before the barons of the exchequer yearly. The coro- 
ner ſhould have juriſdiftion over the county of the 


city; none dwelling within the city ſhould be compel - 


able to be a collector or aſſeſſor of any tax or ſubſidy 


but within the city, and that upon ſhewing the charter 


in any court, they ſhould allow thereof, &c. And he 


granted that the mayor ſhoutd be eſcheator, and to 
take the oath before the mayor, his predeceſſor, and 
two of the aldermen at the leaſt ; and that the mayor 
and commonalty ſhould have in help towards the ſaid 
payment of 4.31. 6s. 8d. all the iſſues and profits of the 
above office; and likewife the goods of all felons, fu- 
gitives, outlawries, &c. without any count whatſoever, 
the lands then being in the king's hands, and ſo com- 


ing in future always excepted ; and further, that the 


ſheriff dying or removing, the mayor, with the advice 
of the aldermen, ſhould make a new choice. Towhich 
charter were witneſſes, Thomas, archbjſhop of Canter- 
bury, primate of all England and'legate of the apoſtolic 
ſee, and many others. It is dated on Avguſt ad, in the 


ſelf, by the name of the hundred of Canterbury, and it probably 


continued fo till this charter of king Edw. IV. made it a county 
of itſelf, excluſive from the juriſdiction of the county of Kent, 


in which it was before comprehended ; but although the hamlet 


of Staplegate within the city, parcel of the ville of Weſtgate, 


without the city and the caſtle of Canterbury only were ex. 


cepted from this new county, yet the archbiſhop's palace, the 
ville of Chriſt- church, and other religious foundations claimed 
bkewiſe an exemption from it; all which are mentioned in the 
lucceeding charters and in the further part of this hiſtory. 


year 


enormities of long time uſed within it, by which many 


| good and due remedy was not in time 
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mentioned, and indorſed on the back, by 
the ſame king and of the date aforefaid, by authority of 

parliament, and for 10l. paid in the hanaper.* 
Aſter which, king Henry VII. in his 1gch year, and 
king Henry VIII. in his 3d year, confirmed all the 
charters, liberties and privileges of the city; and the 
former king granted to it his letters patent, in his 1 3h 


year, uſually ſtiled Nouæ Ordinationes, for the better 


government of it,“ made to the mayor and citizens, 
upon their humble petition to the king, on aecount of 

the frequent controverſies and contentions within the 
city, among the indwellers of the city upon the election 
of a mayor and other officers of it, and many other 


inconveniences had ariſen and were likely to ariſe, if 
eſtabliſhed ; and being willing to provide ſuch due 
Temedy for the ſpeedy reformation of theſe evils, and 
the better adminiſtration of juſtice within the city, he 
ordained and eſtabliſhed certain ordinances, inſtitu- 
tions, and rules, to be obſerved within it in future ; and 
in the firſt place, that inſtead of a mayor and ſix alder- 


men, there ſhould be ever after, a mayor and twelve 


aldermen ; and that every one of the ſaid twelve alder- 
men, and none other, ſhould be eligible to be chofen 
mayor; and whereas before there had been uſed to be 


4 This and the two following charters are likewiſe in the city 
cheſt, Ia the 6th year of king Henry VII, the mayor and com- 
monalty of the city of Canterbury, made claim of cognizance 
of an indictment for felony committed within their liberties, 
before the judge of aflize and gaol delivery of the king's caſtle 
of Canterbury, Thomas Davers by name; upon which the judge 
ordered their indictment to be amended, aud inſtead of the te- 
lony being averred to have been committed within the liberties 
of the city, viz. in the -pariſh of Northgate, for it to run thus, 
and that the felony was made in Weſtgate-ſtreet, in the county 
of Kent, for that the ſaid ſelon was there taken cum menu opere, 


and was accordingly ſo arreſted, 
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-thirty ſix perſons of the common council, he ordained 
that there ſnould be but twenty-four of the common 
council in future, being freemen of the city; and for 
the peaceable and quiet election of mayor, the mayor 
and aldermen ſhould in future nominate at the uſual 
place, two of the ſaid aldermen, to be put in election 
for that office, and that the common council and 
other citizens and freemen of the ſame city there 
being, ſhould chuſe one 'of thoſe two aldermen to 
be mayor for the year enſuing ; and if any alder- 
man ſhould die or depart from his office, the vacan- 
cy ſhould be filled up by the mayor and other aldermen 
-remaining ; and in like manner the vacancy of a com- 
mon-councilman ſhould be filled up by thoſe of the ſame 
remaining; that all fines, iſſues, profits, &c. 
ſhould be received by the chamberlain and applied to 
the open profit and uſe of the city; that the mayor 
ſnould have yearly out of the chamber of the city, for 
the ſuſtentation of his office of mayoralty, twenty pounds 
and no more; and that the chamberlain ſhould yearly 
acquit and diſcharge the mayor and ſheriff, and the 
city itſelf of the payment of the ree farm, and of all 
other charges to the city, mayor, or ſheriff for the 
City, by any manner of means happening; except that 
the mayor ſhould bear and ſupport the coſts and 
charges in meat and drink for the common clerk, the 
ſergeants to the maces, and the keepers of the priſons 

of the city, and for every of them. = 
And he further decreed and ordained, what ſhould 
be the cuſtom of the court as to ſureties, pledges, &c. 
and that the election of officers, viz. of chamberlain, 
common clerk, attornies, commonly called common 
pleaders, ferjeants at mace, keepers of the gaol, and 
tollingers, ſhould be made by the mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, and that they ſhould be ſworn 
and continue in their reſpective offices, ſo that with - 
out ſome reaſonable cauſe they ſhould not be put 
yy away; 


— 
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away; and that the chamberlain ſhould yearly make 
account before the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, or ſuch auditors, as ſhould be deputed by 
them. After which an act paſſed anno 34 and 35 ff 
Henry VIII. for a confirmation of all liberties, granted 
by the king or any of his progenitors to the mayoi and 
aldermen of Canterbury, which, nevertheleſs, the king 
might reſume upon cauſe. King Edward VI. in his 2d 
year, and queen Eliz. in her firſt year, confirmed all 
former charters, privileges, and liberties to this city ; 
during the latter reign it became ſo populous and flou- 
riſhing, that ſoon after the acceſſion of James I. the 
mayor and citizens petitioned the king, that on that, 
as well as on other accounts, he would be pleaſed to 

t them a new charter, with a confirmation and 
extention of their freedom and liberties; on which, in 
his 6th year, he was graciouſly pleaſed to grant them 
a new charter, in which he fully confirmed all their 
former liberties and privileges; and he further made 
new, erected, and created them into one body corpo- 
rate and politic, by the name of the mayor and com- 
monalty of the city of Canterbury, which ſhould re- 
main a free city of itſelf ; and that they ſhould have 
power to purchaſe lands and tenements of any fort 
whatſoever and whereſoever to them and their ſucceſ- 
ſors for ever. That all acts and deeds of the city ſhould 


be done in the name of the mayor and commonalty. 


That they ſhould have a common. ſeal, which they 
might break, change, and new make at their pleaſure. 
That there ſhould be one citizen, nominated mayor,* 
and twelve citizens, aldermen of the city, one of whom 
ſhould in due courſe be choſen chamberlain, who 
ſhould adminiſter the oath to thoſe admitted to the 
liberties of the city, as before uſed ; and that there 


This charter was drawn by Sir H. Hobart, the attorney general. 

and with the former preceding charters is in the city cheſt, _ 
'n Thomas Paramore, then mayor, was continued ſo by this 

charter, SOC. 32 
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ſhould be twenty-four citizens named the common 
council of it, out of whom the ſheriff ſhould be cho. 
fen, as before accuſtomed, which aldermen and com- 
mon councilmen ſhould be aiding and aſſiſting to the 
mayor in all matters and buſineſs at all times. That 
the nomination and ſwearing in of the mayor ſhould 
be on the days and times, and at the places before 
uſed, and the nomination, election and ſwearing in 
ofthe aldermen, chamberlain, ſheriff, coroner, twen- 
ty four common councilmen, town clerk, and all 
other officers and miniſters of the city, ſhould be from 
time to time made before the mayor, at the uſual 
times and places; provided, that no alien ſhould bear 
office 1n the city, and that the mayor, when out of 
office, ſhould be one of the aldermen in room of him 
elected to ſucceed him. And he ordained, that on 
the vacancy of an alderman, the mayor ſhould propoſe 
to the aldermen then preſent, one of the common 
council to be an alderman, who ſhould for ſuch elec- 
tion have the majority of voices of ſuch aldermen, 
and if he ſhould not have ſuch majority, that then 
the ſenior alderman in precedence then preſent ſhould 
propoſe another ſuch perſon for their choice, to have 
ſuch majority, and ſo on, until ſome one ſuch ſhould 
be nominated by ſuch majority, to be alderman of 
the city; and that on the vacancy of a common coun- 
cilman, the ſheriff, the recorder if preſent, or the ſe- 
nior common=councilman then preſent, ſhould in turn 
e to the reſt of the common council then pre- 
ſent, one other citizen or freeman, to be elected ſuch 
common · councilman by the majority of voices, in 
like manner as on the vacancy of an alderman as 
above - mentioned, and at the uſual times and places. 
And that the mayor and aldermen, of which the 
mayor ſhould be always one, ſhould make laws, de- 
erees, ſtatutes, &c. for the public good and common 
profit of the city, and ſhould have power to enforce 
them by impriſonment, fines, and amerciaments, or 


by 
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by both, on the breakers of them; which fines and 
amerciaments ſhould belong to the mayor and com- 
monalty and their ſucceſſors, provided that ſuch laws, 
&c. were not repugnant to thoſe of the realm. And 
that the mayor, aldermen, ſheriff, chamberlain, &c. 

of the city, ſhould hold and enjoy reſpectively, in 
their ſeveral Ne places _— — of frank - 

edge and all belonging to it, a other exemp- 
1 and —— they had before uſed and 
enjoyed; and that every citizen ſhould have and en- 
joy his antient privilege and cuſtom, as had been be- 
fore time lawfully uſed and accuſtomed; that the 
mayor and aldermen, of which the mayor ſhould be 
one, ſhould have power to elect a recorder, ł wha 
ſnould be ſworn in before the mayor, and ſhould hold 
his office during pleaſure; and he further granted, 
that the mayor, the recorder, and all ſuch aldermen 
as had ſerved the office of mayor, ſhould be juſtices 
of the peace, and conſervators and keepers of it; and 
that they, or any ſour or more of them, whereof the 
mayor and recorder to be two, ſhould hold the quar- 
ter ſeſſion, and make a general gaol delivery, and 
that the recorder and aldermen ſo acting as juſtices, 
ſhould take an oath for the due execution of ſuch 
offices before the mayor for the time being, And 
whereas by the charter granted by king Henry VI. in 
his 26th year, the mayor and aldermen had power to 
aſſeſs and tax the goods, &c. of the inhabitants of 
this City for the neceſſities and profits of it, the king 
confirmed the ſame power, ſo that the mayor be al- 
ways one, and that they might levy the ſame by 
diſtreſs; and he further granted, that no ſtranger 
ſhould keep a ſhop, or ſell any goods whatſoever by 
retail within the city, unleſs it be in the times of fairs 
or markets holden: in it, without the hcence of the 
majority of the mayor and aldermen, of which the 


* Sir John Boys was the firſt Jeg it peritus, who was ſtiled recor- 
der af the city in the city's charters. | 
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mayor to be one, in writing under their ſeal, under 


pain of ſuch penalties and eitures as they, by the 
ſtatutes of the realm, might inflict and impoſe ; and 
that no citizen ſhould be compelled to appear on any 
juries, before any court holden without the city, caſes 
of high treaſon alone excepted ; and that the mayor 
and town clerk might take recognizances for debts, 
&c. and that the mayor and aldermen, of which the 
mayor ſhould always be one, might elect a town- 
clerk," who ſhould hold his office during pleaſure, and 
might be removed by them accordingly ; and that the 
mayor and commonalty ſhould have power to pur- 
chaſe lands and tenements, not holden in-chief, or by 
knight's ſervice, to the clear amount of forty pounds 
yearly, beyond repriſes, the ſtatute of mortmain, &c. 
notwithſtanding ; and that any one might fell the 
ſame to them from time to time ; and that the mayor 
ſhould appoint and have within the city a ſword- 
bearer, who ſhould be attendant on him, and carry 
or bear before him, one {word or blade covered, every 
where within it, and the liberties and precincts of the 
ſame, And he granted and confirmed to the mayor 
and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors, all their lands, 
tenements, liberties, franchiſes, waſtes, void places, 
waters, ways, commodities, &c. and hereditaments 
whatſoever, which they had uſed or enjoyed at any 
time by inheritance, or by any letters patent or char- 
ters whatſoever, or by any right, title, or cuſtom, ule 
or preſumption, although the ſame or any of them 
had been forfeited, or left, or had been evilly uſed, or 
not uſed, or diſcontinued, to hold by the like ſervices 
and tenures as heretofore; and yielding and paying to 
him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſuch fee farms, rents, 
and ſervices, as they had been accuſtomed and ought 
to be paid for the ſame; and he further confirmed to 


* Rohert Railton, then town clerk, was appointed town clerk 
in the charter. 


them 
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them all liberties, juriſdictions, &c. and that they 
ſhould hold and enjoy all the ſame, without moleſta- 
tion, or interruption, within this city, the liberties and 
precincts of the ſame, 

Provided always, that this his preſent grant or con- 
firmation ſhould not in any wiſe extend to the palace 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or to the hamlet of 
Staplegate, or to the ſcite and precinct of the cathe- 
dral and metropolitical church of Chriſt, in Canter- 
bury, nor to any other place whatſoever, being with- 
out the liberties of the city of Canterbury, or give 
place to, or any way be extended to the prejudice or 


diminution of any right or title. of any liberties, fran - 


chiſes, exemptions, or juriſdictions of the archbiſhop, 
or his ſucceſſors, or the archbiſhopric, or of his hon. 
chancellor Edward, lord Wotton, his lieutenant of 
the county of Kent, the city of Canterbury, and the 
county of the ſame, or of the lieutenant of him, his 


heirs, and ſucceſſors, within the county of Kent, the 


city of Canterbury, and the county of the ſame, for 
the time being, or of the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral and metropolitical church of Chriſt, in Can- 


terbury, or of the late diſſolved monaſtery of St. Au- 


guſtine, near Canterbury, or of his cinque ports, any 


thing contained in theſe preſents to the contrary not- 


withſtanding, 

And he granted, that the mayor and commonalty 
ſhould have theſe his letters patent, under his great 
ſeal of England, in due form, without fine or fee to 
him in his hanaper, or otherwiſe, &c. In witneſs 
whereof, he had cauſed his letters to be made patent ; 
witneſs himſelf at Aſheridge, the 8th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of his reign of 8 &c. the 6th, 
and of Scotland the 42d. 


The expences of obtaining this charter were to the city. 
369l. 78. 8d. 


N C 4 : Signed, 
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Signed, Cartwright, and underneath, _ 


TDarat: Anis pro Confirmacoe prior: Libtat ad xv lib. 


OR e e. 
The above charter of king James I. continued in 
force for the government of this city till the 36th year 
of king Charles II.'s reign, anno 1684, two years be- 
fore which, that king had iſſued his proclamation for 
the reſumption into his hands of all corporation char- 


ters throughout the kingdom; in conſequence of 


which many were ſurrendered, and others were taken 
away, under various pretences. The mayor and com- 
monalty not making ſuch a ſurrender as was acceptable 
to the king were ſerved with a quo wa ranto, as appears by 
an entry in the burghmote book of a meeting held on 
Dec. 11, 1683, of the mayor, aldermen, and common 
councilmen, to conſult what return they ſhould make 
to it, which it ſeems they did not then determine on ; 
but that in another meeting, held in January 1684, 
being intimidated, they declared both their inability 
and unwillingneſs to conteſt the quo warranto brought 
againſt the city. And in April following, at ano- 
ther meeting, a more ample ſurrender of the fran- 
chiſes and liberties of the city to the king's uſe, was 
ſealed by an order of burgbmote for that purpoſe ; 
and in the Auguſt following the charter of James I. was 
alſo ſurrendered by the mayor, ex officio, with the con- 
ſent of the majority of the court of burghmore. Onthe 
8th of Nov. following, being the 30th year of the 
ſame reign, anno 1684, king Charles II. granted the 
City his charter, in which the chief alterations ſeem to 
have been the grant of a fair on March 1, yearly, in 


the field called Le Dane John Field, or in ſome other 


convenient place within the liberties, for the buying 
and felling of cattle, with a court of pye powder to it; 
the liberty of chuſing a mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, or any other officer dwelling in any pri- 
vileged place, within or near the liberties or precincts 
of the city; for the recorder to chuſe a deputy, to 

| remain 
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hein during his pleafure, and then, what it appears 
this new charter was chiefly granted for, a proviſo, 
that the king and his ſucceſſors, at his and their plea» 


| ſure, might remove the mayor, recorder, ſheriff, town; * 
clerk, and any of the aldermen, or common council 


from their offices, by any order under the ſeal of the 
privy council, as often as he or they ſhould think fit; 


and that then, in convenient time, others ſhould be 
choſen and appointed in their room, according to the 
tenor of this charter; in which William Rooke, eg. 


was nominated mayor, and feyeral of the aldermen 
and common councilmen, and other officers belonging 


to the corporation, were removed and others nomi- 


nated in it; they being ſeverally diſplaced, as having 
oppoſed his meaſures. 5 

This charter was received at Canterbury on Nov. 
12th, that year, with much apparent ſolemnity and 
demonſtration of joy; and being read at the court - 
hall, the mayor and aldermen named in it were ſworn, 
with the uſual ceremonies on luch occaſions. But 


Thomas, earl of Thanet, was nominated recorder; Sir An- 
thony Aucher, knot. and bart. Sir William Honywood, bart. the 
aforeſaid William Rooke, Henry Lee, William Kingſley, elqrs. 
John Eliot, M. D. Joſeph Roberts, eiq. Thomas Endfield. gent. 
and others therein named, were appointed aldermen; Sir Paul 
Barrett, ſergeant-at-law ; Herbert Randolph, jun. efq. Leonard 
Lovelace, gent. and others therein mentioned, common council- 
men; and the above-mentioned Leonard Lovelace, town-clerk 
and coroner, y 8 vox 3-17 | 

In an entry made concerning the bringing down of this 
charter, it is ſaid that on the day above-mentioned, the Charter 
was met upon Boughton-hill, about five miles from Canterbury, 
(being brought down by Col. Rooke, who ſucceeded as mayor) 
by between 5 and 600 horſemen and 40 coaches of the principal 
gentry of the country, and the moſt eminent perſons ot the cor- 
poration, and ſo coaducted to the Weſtgaie of the city, where 
they were received by ſix companies of root, who made a guard 


for them to the town-ball; and after the charter had neen read, 


and the mayor and aldermen ſworn, the mayor entertained the 
whole company with a collation in the afternoon ; and all mau 
ner of demouſtrations were ſhewed of a dutiful and loyal ac- 
knowledgment of the king's moſt gracious favour to the city. 


upon 


— 
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upon the death of king Charles II. which happened 
on Feb. 6th, following, 168 5, king James II. in his 
ad year, anno 1687, cauſed this charter likewiſe to 
be ſurrendered up to him, and by his royal procla- 
mation and orders made in council, he removed 
Henry Lee, eſq. from the office of mayor, and ſeve- 
ral of the aldermen, and appointed John Kings- 
ford to be mayor, who acquitted himſelf ſo much to 
the king's ſatisfaction, that he was, at his nomination, 
continued in the office for the next year. But the 
king finding the danger he was in from ſuch arbitrary 
proceedings, in the month of October following iſſued 
a proclamation, by which he reſtored all thoſe corpo- 
rations which had had new charters granted to them, 
fince the year 1679, to their former charters preceding 
that time, and to all their hberties, free cuſtoms, &c. 
By virtue of which the charter of king James I. was 
reſtored to this city, and the citizens elected Mr. 
Henry Gibbs, to the office of mayor for the remain- 
der of the year; and the aldermen and common 
council took their places as they ſtood at the time of 
the ſutrender, and according to their former elections, 
and according to the tenor of that charter, by which 
and the charters preceding it, this city has continued 
to be governed to the preſent tim“ 

In Trinity term, in the 8th year of king George III. 
the mayor and commonalty of the city of Canterbury 
made a claim in the court of exchequer, of their li- 
berries, immunities, and franchiſes, gianted to them 
by charter, in the proceedings of which, it 1s recited 
as follows :—And William de Grey, eſq. attorney-ge- 


= The charter of king Charles II. when furrendered was no 
longer acted under, or conſidered as one of the city's charters, 

» His preſent Majeſty king George III. in the 6th year of his 
reign granted to the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, and 
their ſucceſſors, liberty of a market, toll-free, within the city, to 
be held on Wedneſday in every week for ever, for the buying 
aud felling of hops, wholeſale and retail, in bags, pockets, or 
otherwiſe. "This charter is likewiſe in the city cheſt, | 
| | nera 
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neral of the ſaid lord the king, that now is, who for 
the ſame lord, the now king, proſecuteth in this be: 
half, preſent here in court, in the ſame day, in his 
own proper perſon and by the barons here, being aſked ' 
and demanded, whether he would ſay any thing for 
the ſame lord, the now king, in the premiles ; having 
ſeen and inſpected the aforeſaid claim of the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and having alſo ſeen and inſpected, 
as well the inrolment of the ſaid charter of the afore- 
| faid late Henry IV. late king of England, made to 
the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, concerning the 
0 liberties aforeſaid and the inrol- 

Iuſpeximus of ment ot the charters of the afore- 

charters, viz. ſaid king Henry VI. late king of 

1 Henry IV. England, granted to the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty ; and alſo the in- 

26 Henry VI. rolment of the charter of the afore- 
| ſaid Edward IV. made to the ſaid 
31 Henry VI. mayor and commonalty, concerning 
1 Edw. IV. the donations, grants, liberties, fran- 

13 Henry VII. chiſes, privileges, immunities, cuſ- 

6 Jac. I. toms, confirmations, and acquit- 
tances aforeſaid ; and alſo the inrol- 
ments of the letters patent of the 

; late king Henry VII, king of Eng- 

II. land, whereby he granted to the ſaid mayot and com- 
ury monalty, all iſſues, fines, amerciaments, and other pro- 
fits ariſing within the ſaid city; and alſo the inrolment 
of the charter of king James J. late king of England, 
concerning the authorities and liberties therein con- 
tained, and in the court here to them allowed. — 
Therefore the ſame attorney- general doth not deny, 
but conteſſeth the claim of the aforeſaid mayor and 
commonalty, to be in all things true, in manner and 
form as the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, in their 
claim have alledged and claimed. Wm. pz GRer. 


| 
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The record then /recites the uſual forms of recital 
in the court of exchequer on ſuch claims ; after which 
it concludes ius | 


Therefore the ſame attorney-general doth not deny, 
but conſeſſeth the claim of the aforeſaid mayor and 
commonalty to be in all things true, in manner and 
form as the ſame mayor and commonalty in their 
claim aforeſaid have alledged and claimed; and the 
premiſes having been ſeen by the barons, and mature 
deliberation had thereupon among them, it is conſi- 
dered by the ſame barons, that all the aforeſaid liber- 
ties, granted to them by virtue of the aforeſaid char- 
ters and letters patent, be adjudged and allowed to the 
aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors, 
by virtue of the premiſes. „„ anne © 

In conformity to the above-mentioned charter, 
oranted to this city by king James I. the corporation 
at preſent continues to conſiſt of a mayor, choſen on 
Sept. 14, and ſworn in on the day of St. Michael, a 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common- 
councilmen, including the ſheriff and town clerk. 
The mayor, recorder, and thoſe who have ſerved the 
office of mayor, are juſtices of the peace; a chamber- 
lain, coroner, and other inferior officers, It has the 
privilege of a ſword granted at the time of the char- 
ter by king James I. in 1607, and a mace.* A court 

| 4 5 of 


. * Michaelmas term, anno 12 George, B. R. the king, v. the 
mayor, &c. of the city of Canterbury, on a mandamus to reſtore 
a recorder, they returned, that he was an officer at pleaſure, and 
that upon due ſummons to chuſe another they did ſo, and thereby 
the former was removed; and this was held by the court to be a 
good return See Strange's Reports, vol. i. p. 1674. 

The ſword was obtained by Thomas Paramor, who was 
mayor that year, not without a great expence to the city, Batt. 
Somn. p. 18. | 

* It was ordered in parliament as appears by the rolls of 20 
Edward III. that no man within cities or towns or eliewhere, do 
carry maces of filver, but only the king's ſerjeants z but that 
they carry maces of copper only, and of no other metal, except 

in 
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of burghmote for the buſineſs of the city, which is 
held on every fourth Tueſday ;* and it continues to 
hold a general court of ſeſſions, with power of life and 
death, a court-of pleas before the mayor, and other 
hberties, as mentioned in the charter, in like manner 
as other cities and counties of the like ſort There is 
alſo a court of conſcience for recovery of debts under 
40s. granted by act of parliament. | 3 
The arms of the city are, Argent, three Corniſh 
chongis proper, I and one; on a chief, gules, a lion 
t guardant, or, — EHV. 
The common ſeal of the city of Canterbury has on 
one ſide the above arms of the city, and on the re- 
verſe a cafile, with this inſcription round it: Mud ei 
Sigillum Comune Civitatis Cantuarie. 
- The ſeal belonging to the office of mayoralty has 
a caftle garniſhed with three lions paſſant, with this in- 
ſcription round it, viz. Sigillum Majoris Civitatis Cans 
Tnariez. The chamberlain has alſo a ſeal of office. 


in the city of London, where the ſergeants may carry their maces 
of ſilver within the liberties of it, before the mayor, in the king's + 
reſence. Cotton's Records, p. 46. | . 

© By the charter of king Henry III. the city burghmote may 
be aſſembled once in 15 days ; but the ordinary buſineſs of the 
city not ey ſuch frequent meetings, this court is hardly 
ever convened oftener than once in a month. It has been held 
immemorially on a Tueſday, and is called by ſummons aud by the 
blowing of a horn. This cuſtom of aſſembling burghmotes by 
the ſound of a horn, is very antient, being mentioned in an ex- 
emplification of a record now in the city chamber, dated fo far 
back as the 13th century. It is a court of record, and is com- 
poſed of the mayor for the time being, or of his deputy. in his 
abſence, the aldermen and common council, a majoriry of 
whom, the mayor being conſidered as one, is neceſſary to form a 
court, ; | 

It appears that this city formerly regarded St. Thomas Becket 
as its patron and tutelar ſaint, and therefore borrowed and re- 
tains at this day a part of its arms from thoſe borne by him, which 
were three Corni/h choughs, proper 3 and as a farther inſtance of it, 
they cauſed theſe verſes to be cut about the rim of its old com- 
non ſeal : | C7 het 

Ictibus immenfis T homas qui corruit enfis 

Tutor ab offenſis urbis fit Canturienſis. 
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Tux BouNDs of the city and county of Canter- 
bury have been at ſeveral times perambulated by the 
chief magiſtrates and commonalty of it. Thorn' gives 


the Monday next before the feaſt of St. Avguſtine, a 


an account of one made in the 46th year of king Ed- 
ward III. as being made partially and much to the 
detriment of his monaſtery and ſeveral others, It is 
as follows : 


In the ſame year, (viz. anno 46 Edward III.) on 


perambulation was made by Nicholas de Baa and 
William Cornwaille, then bailiffs of the city of Can- 
terbury, by Nicholas ate Crowche, John Scheldwych, 
Thomas Everard, William Broune, Henry Lincolle, 
John Thyece, Edmond Horne, and Richard de Hoo, 
citizens and aldermen of the city, and by others, very 
many of the commonalty of the ſame, claiming the 
lands and tenements within their perambulation, as 
being within the liberties of the ſaid city. 

Firſt, they paſſed along the metes and bounds of 
the ſame liberties from the croſs of Shettynge, as far 
as the gate of a certain paſture called Poldtreſleſe, and 
ſo they perambulated the whole of that paſture, to 
the diſheriſon and uſurpation made there upon the 
rights of the lords and other tenants, who were of the 
foreign of the country. Item, they paſſed along the 
metes and bounds of the fame liberties, at Fyſpole, 
over the lordſhip of the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, 
and there fixed and placed a new wooden croſs, as one 
of the metes and bounds of the ſame liberties, to the 
diſheriſon and uſurpation there made for a great ſpace 
over the lordſhip of the abbot and convent, and of all 
the tenants of the whole-hundred of Donhamford, in 
the hands of the lord abbot in ferme with other hun- 
dreds, of the demiſe and grant of the king, and ſo 
there unjuſtly and without licence they rode over the 
land of Thomas de Gardewynton, called Lileſdenne, 


Col. 2147. 
: On 
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on the eaſt ſide of a certain pond called Fiſpoles- pond, 
paſſing along there the metes and bounds by the 
moiety of the pond. Item, in perambulating they 
paſſed along their metes and bounds of the ſame li- 
berties from a certain bound called Wodeſtake, by 
perambulating unjuſtly the whole wood of Gwodry- 
cheſwode, wholly without their liberty. tem, they 
perambulated and paſſed along their bounds and 
uſurped upon the lordſhip: there of Glouceſtre, in 
the hundred del Hwytſtaple. They paſſed along Well, 
about xx acres of the land of the hoſpital of St. Lau- 
rence, near Canterbury, and of other tenants of the 
country there at Hwytefeldeſhegge, without the li- 
mits and precincts of the ſame liberties, and there they 
perambulated unjuſtly the greateſt part of the land in 
the hundred of Bregge, at the nook or corner of Hwy- 
tefeldeſhegge. | | 

In the reign of king Henry VII. about the year 
1497, there was a perambulation taken of the bounds 
of the liberty of this city, which was recorded as 
follows, 
. Firft, the libertie and franchiſe of the citie begyn- 
nith at the end of the bridge of Weſtgate, to the * 
breedth or wideneſs of the king's Stowere," and be- 


yond, 


* Toprove the Stour or king's river to be included in the 
city's liberty, there is a record in the council chamber of a ſuit 
commenced by the bailiffs againſt archbiſhop Peckham and his 
tenants, for eacroaching on the city's ditch, without Weſtgate, 
and building on it ; by which the curreat of the water was im- 
peded, the adjacent meadow overflowed, and the walls. of the 
city damaged by it. To which the archbiſhop pleaded, that it 
was not his doing; and the tenants pleaded, that the citizens 
had built on the archbiſhop's ground according to antient uſage, 
which was out of the city's libertie. The bailiffs pleaded, that 
the river was part of the fee ferm which they held from the king, 
which entitled them to 150 feet in breadth without the walls för 
the city ditch. Upon iſſue joined, the jury found for the king, 
and of courſe the archbiſhop was found guilty of the cars 
ment. Which trial was before the juſtices itinerant in the reiga 
of king Edward I. at Canterbury. | 


The 
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.yond, of old viage, with the ground under the wall, . 
with a parcel of meadowe land between the Stowere 

and the cauſeweye at the Poſterne, by an old deke 
unto the bridge there; and from thence: beyond the 
'king's highway, leading to the water-lock unto Shaf. 
_ Ford's mill; and from thence between the meadow 
and Shafford's mill, and the meadow of St. Auſten, 
next to the water-lock 'unto the king's Stowere ; and 
ſo right by the Stowere unto Hold-mill ; and by the 
fame Stowere unto Sholdforthe; and fromSholdforthe 
by the Stowere unto Hards-mill;“ and from Hardes- 
mill, by the Stowere unto Chanſell or Chantry ; and 
by the ſame Stowere leading towards the fulling-mill 
of Stourrye, unto a certain deke leading from the ſaid 
Stowere unto the king's highway, which leadeth from 
Canterbury unto Stourrye, unto a certeyne willowe- 
tree there being. And whatſoever is on the right hand 
of the aforeſaide marks and boundes by circuitynge is 
of and within the libertie of the city of Canterbury, 
together with all the Stowere, and one meadow per- 
tayning to the citizens of Canterbury, on the right 
hand of the Stowere, parcel of the cities fee ferm, be 

within the libertie of the city of Canterbury. 
And furthermore from the ſaid deke and willow 
tree, by the ſaid highway leading from Canterbury to 
Stourrye, unto a certain ayſhe ſtanding on the leſt 


The river without Weſtgate has often been farmed out by the 
city, and particularly to one Weſtland, who paid 6s. 8d. anno 
8 Henry VI. for the fiſhery of it, and in a very old leaſe is the 
following clauſe : Saving to the mayor and commonalty the right 
of coming on the ground and fiſhing in the Stour ; and the ſame 
clauſe is now inſerted in the leaſe of part of the city ditch granted 
to Mr. Dean. - And in a ſuit between the prior of Chriſt-church 
and the city, it was pleaded, that the river adjoining to and 
without Weſtgate, was part of the fee ferm held from the king. 
»The family cf Hardres held the manor of Broadoak from 
the reign of _ Henry IV. to that of king Henry VIII. which 
manor includes that part of the river where the mill ſtood, which 
was near Hlorfeſhoe hole, | 


| hand 
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hand on the faid king's highway, upon the bank of a 


 deke called the Polders,* and ſo right beyond the Pol- 


ders unto a certain well by Milfield';? and-from: the 
faid well right unto the north end of the wood of Tho- 
roltwood,* unto the croſs and gallows of the libertie of 
Fordwich; and from that croſs by the king's high. 


waye, leading towards Stodmarſhe unto King' $*tree 3 


and from King's-tree unto Burwarke marke, at Haw- 


linge,“ beyond the Moate, and all the lands of che 


Moate unto Organ. Jane, at E iſn - poole, and whatſo- 
ever is on the right hand of the fa ſaid markes and 


| bounds be of and within the libertie of the city of 


Canterbury. 

And the circuite of the ſaid- libertie goeth from the 
ſaid Organ lane by the midds of the pond of Fiſh- 
poole ; and becauſe the walk cannot there be made, 


bot through the water, beyond the midds of the ſaid 


poole, the ſaid poole is gone about by a way they go 
to Pyntkin ; and from Pyntkin unto Glaſſincroft; and 
from thence unto. the uttermoſt part of the field of 
Homepits, and ſo going about a certain field bl 


= The Polders are proved to be withia the alt liderty, by a 
record i in the city chamber, anno 1 Henry VI. 

The well or ſpring is ſtill ts be ſeen at the end of the field 
near the ſtile, by the foot-path leading from the Old Park to 
Fordwich, where a boundary ſtone is now placed. | 

: Thorolt wood is now grubbed up ; it lay to the ſouth-weſt 
of the wood called Chequer's wood, and is adjoining to the Old 
Park z all of which is proved to be ia the ci ty libertie by a re- 
cord in the chamber, which mentions a fine of 40s. being levied 
on one Thomas Groome, for ſtealing deer out of the lady Woot- 
ton's park, and by an old lubldy book, it appears to _ n 
taxed to Burgate ward. . 

The croſs and gallows ſtood at the upper end of welle. 
near the Mote park wall, as appears by the map. 

» King's Tree is ſtill ſtanding within the park, about 12 rods 
from the corner of the wall next to Trendley park. 

© Burwarke is deſcribed in the map of Fordwich. 

* Hawling, or Elbery marſh, where a ſtone is now placed. 

* Organ-lane leads trom the ſouth end of Holdridge wood un- 
der the park wall unto Fiſhpoole bottom. 

Goodrith 
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Goodriſn field, and to a certain marke called King's 
Markes by Chal - dank Elme,* unto an elder tree, ſtand- 
ing between the lands of John Iſaaks without the li- 
bertie, and John Diggs within the libertie, and from 
tchence unto a certaine croſs* or mark on Shegdank, 
near Gillindank, or Ginny-bottom,* and then unto 
Hengrove and Heathen-land, and from thence unto 
the Heythorne ſtanding in the field behind the manor 
of Edmond de Staplegate, of Natyndon; and then by 
the ſtreet of Natyndon unto the croſs and a lane nye 
Winſole, leading towards Moreton or Doddingdale, - 
unto the crab-tree there, circuytinge or going about 
all the lands of Moreton, or Doddingdale, and then 
unto Hanne-fielde towards Heppingtone, in which 
field be.. acres of land appertayning to the manor of 
the hoſpital of St. Jacob, and.. acres belonging to 
the manor. of Dungeon; and from Hanne-fielde by 


Home- pits and Gooderiſn- field are ſtill known by the ſame 
names, and are deſcribed in the city map. | 
* Chal- dank is the dank or bottom on the right hand of the 
road in Goodriſhe or Gutteredge bottom, and the Elm is in the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the field of John Iſaaks and John Diggs, 
In the chamberlain's account is this entry, viz, two men were 
ſent to John Iſaaks, of Patrixborne, and John Diggs, of Bar- 
ham, to requeſt them to agree on a ſpot where a gallows ſhould 
be placed at or near Chal-dank Elm ; the reaſon why ſuch re- 
queſt was made to them was, becauſe it was known that the city 
boundaries divided their eſtates.  - | 
*The city boundaries were formerly marked out by wooden 


croſſes, as they are now by ſtones, thus marked and num- 
bered | ihe: 


i Gillin-dank is in the ſame bottom or valley as Chal-dank.— 
In a ſubſidy roll for Riding-gate ward, made in the beginning of 
king Henry VII. 's reign, 19 acres of Gillin-dank and 64 acres 
of Shegdank are rated. | 

k Edmond de Staplegate ſerved the office of bailiff in 1346, 
and then reſided at Natyndon, now called Nackington ; and by 
a court roll 17 Henry VIIL it appears that a fine was levied in 
the mayor's court, of certain lands in the pariſhes of St, George 
and Natyndon infra Libertates Civ. | 


Stoup- 
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Stoupington, . unto Holloway- lane,“ and then by the 


ſaid lane or King ſtreete unto the gate of the hoſpital 
of St. Jacob, and whatſoever is on the right hand of 
the aforeſaid markes and bounds. be of and within the 
libertie of the citie aforeſaid, and ſo the circuyte of the 
libertie of the aforeſaid city goeth by the king's high- 
way from the hoſpital aforeſaid-back to the ena of the 
ſtone wall of the ſaid hoſpitalꝰ towards Tanynton, and 
from thence back towards Canterbury unto a certaine 
lane in Wincheape on the welt part of the faid way of 
Wincheape ; which lane leadeth right over the mea- 
dows there, as it is known by the markes and bounds, 
unto the king's Stowere which cometh from Chartham 
unto Canterbury ; and ſo by that Stowere unto the 
iſland of Brittain ; which iſland pertaineth to the citi- 
zens of Canterbury, and a parcel of the king's Stowere 
and from Brittain unto the deke of the city without the 
walls, unto the king's Stowere leading by Weſtgate- 
mills unto the bridge where firſt it began; within 
which circuyte is contained the libertie of the city of 
Canterbury, with the pariſh of Weſtgate, whatſoever 
is within the walls, that is to ſay, of the lands and tene- 
ments within ; and without the walls, nothing elſe but 
the king's Stowere with the ground as is aforeſaid. 
And alſo, that there were contained within the 
markes and bounds of the libertie of the city aforeſaid, 
3784 acres and an half of land, viz. _ 251 


The parchment book of wills in the city chamber, No. 1, 
fol. 37, proves Stuppington, near Eldring bank, to be within 
the libertie. N n 

n In the chamberlain's account, anno 17 Edward IV. there is 
an entry of a charge of erecting a gallows at Holloway - ſtreet, or 
lane, to hang a murderer on. | „ 

In the burghmote book, page 3 and 4, it is recorded that 
the mayor rode before the queen (Elizabeth) bearing the mace 
until he came to the end of the ſtone wall of St. Jacob's hoſpital, 
which being the extent of the city libertie, he then reſigned his 
poſt to the ſheriff of Kent, | 
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In the ward of Burgate, | 1520+ acres 
In the ward of Northgate, 1400 
In the ward of Newingate 
and Ridingate, = 412 


And in the ward of Worthgate, 452 


Total number of acres 37841 
A perambulation of the bounds of the city of Can- 
terbury, made on the zoth of Sept. 1728. ern | 


Tux 11nzkTY of the city of Canterbury beginneth 


at the end of the bridge of Weſtgate, for the breadth 
and wideneſs of the king's Stoure, and beyond the 
ufage, with the ground under the wall of the faid city, 
with a parcel of meadow between the Stoure and the 


cauſway at the poſtern, by an old dike unto the bridge 


there; and from thence beyond the king's highway, 
unto a water-lock at Shafford's mill, (now Dean's mill) 
and to the meadow of St. Auſten, next to the water- 
lock, / Aucre, it not being mentioned in the map) and 
ſo, right by the Stoure, we went to the firſt meadow 
beyond Shalloak and paſſed along by what is called the 
back river till we came to the joining of the back river 
with the Stoure, and from that joining we kept by the 


Stoure, till we came oppoſite to Clackett's-lane, (which 


is the lane juſt by Mr. Charles Knowler's half way 
houſe to Sturry) which we meaſured from the joining 
to this place, and 1s eighty two rods—ordered a MARK 
there, as being as nigh the place as we could find where 
Holle-mill ſtood ; from thence we kept by the Stoure 
into Shelford land, lying by the Stoure, ordered a 
MARK there, as being as nigh the place as we could 
diſcover where Hardres- mill ſtood; from thence by 
the Stoure we went to Chancery-head, ordered 4 
MARK ; from thence we croſſed the Stoure to a certain 
dike-near a ſmall ozier-ground, and from the aforeſaid 
dike we kept up the road leading to Sturry, to a cer- 
tain aſh there, ſtanding on the left hand of the king's 

| highway, 
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e on a bank called Polder's bank, and ſo 


ſtraight from the aſh on Polders we went to a certain 
well, which is now almoſt filled up, being near Mill- 


field, which field is the broomfield adjoining to Ford- 
wich, and from that certain well to the upper end of 


M ilGeld ſouth, light along the hedge, where there is 
a mark almoſt decayed, ſo ordered a MARK; from 


| thence we went to Thurholt-down, and leaving a large 
oak on our left hand, ſtanding on a bank on Thurholt- 


down, juſt by a rivulet, which runs between Thurholt- 
down and Thurholt-wood — (N. B. The wood is 
down, and only gors grows): we came to a ſtone juſt 


at the entrance of Thurholt wood, by this rivulet, 


ſtanding on the right hand; and from thence we went 


of Thurholt-woad, adjoining to the road to Stodmarſh ;. 
and from thence we went into that road and to what is 


called the croſs and gallows of the liberty of Fordwich, 
which is at the upper end of a lane leading to Ford- 
wich called Toell-lane ; and from thence to a certain 
ſtone in the wall in Stodmarſh-road, right againſt Bre- 


thren-cloſe, which we meaſured, between the croſs and 


the ſtone, ſeventeen rods; and from the ſtone in the 


wall to a certain large tree ſtanding within the Mote- 
wall, called King's tree, we meaſured ſtraight from the 


ſtone to the tree eleven rods, and from thence through 


a certain wood called Mote-rough, and from thence to 


a rivulet at the furthermoſt part of the Mote adjoining 


to Eldbridge-marſh—ordered a MARE; and from 


- thence ſtraight to a large oak within the wall nigh unto 


a lane / called... and from thence ſtraight to Fiſh- 
poole, but as ir would not permit to walk there, we 
turned over a gate into a wood adjoining to Fiſh-poole, 


and kept to the right hand near unto the Reed pond, 
ve kept turning on the right till we came into Bekeſ- 


borne road, which we croſſed and went to the field 
called Homepitts, kept by the hedge on the left and 


came to where there had been a marked tree ſtood, 
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ſtraight till we came to another ſtone at the upper end 
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between the Homepit field and Godrick alias Gutte- 


ridge field, that tree being d up—ordered 4 
MARK there; we kept up Godrick- field till we came 


into Bridge road, and ſo to Mileſtone- hole, juſt by the 


turning up to Mileſtone- farm, where a mark had been, 
but was gone, ſo ordered a MARK there; then we 
croſſed Bridge road and kept on an angle to Sheg- 


done, where our directions ſaid there was a mark, 


but we could not find it, fo quere where to put a mark ? 
from thence we kept on to where there had been an 


hau thorne, as a mark, ſtanding behind the manor of 
Staplegate, (which Mr. Fox now occupies) and the 


hawthorne being gone, ordered a MARK there; then 
we came into Nackington road, and paſſed Sir William 
Willis's houſe to a hole called Winſole ; and. from 
Winſole we turned on the right hand till we came to 
a certain field called the Hundred Acres, in which 
ſtands a ſtone near the foot path leading to Hepping- 
ton ; and from that ſtone we turned on the right hand, 
which brought us into Hollow-lane to a mark tree, 
and ſo down that lane to St. Jacob's hoſpital on our 
left hand and came into Wincheap coming to Canter- 
bury, at a certain houſe, which we went through (which 
now one Jarman uſeth) which houſe is about three 


doors from what is called the Cock and Bull, and came 


into the meadow joining to the Stoure, called Bing- 
ley ; then we croſſed the Stoure to a certain ozier 
ground, formerly known by the name of the iſland of 
Brittany, and ſo by that Stoure into the dike of the city, 
without the walls of the city into the king's Stoure 
leading by Weſtgate- mill unto the bridge of Weſtgate, 
where we began. 

The following is an account of the laſt ſurvey of the 
boundaries of the city and liberties of Canterbury, ta- 
ken in April, 1791, with the aſſiſtance of the owners 

and occupiers of the lands and premiſes, through which 
they run, or adjoin to. According to the old cuſtom 
in deſcribing the marks and bounds of this antient city, 
| they 


| 
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they begin at Weſtgate bridge, and include the whole, 
breadth of the river Stour, along the back of North» 
lane to the bridge above Dean's-mill ; and then croſ- 
ſing the river, take a direction by the rails that part the 
ſoot path from Dean's meadow ; the meadow being 
in, and the foot-path out of the liberty; the ſaid rails 
being placed there in lieu of a dike that formerly was a 
boundary, but is now filled up; and croſſing the ſaid 
foot · path about twenty feet from the ſcite of the old 


. where, until this year, there was a wooden 


ot bridge, which divided the middle branch of the 


Stour from a garden belonging to the mayor and com- 


monalty, in the occupation of Mr. John Brown, and 
includes the ſaid garden or iſland, but leaves out the 
middle branch of the river, until it comes to the low- 
ermoſt point of the ſaid iſland, it then includes the 
whole breadth of the main or principal river to Bar- 
ton-mill ; and from thence to Claris's iſland, and ſo 
on, ſtill including the breadth of the river, for upwards. 
of half a mile below the ſaid iſland, to the corner called 
Chantry head, where the river divides itſelf into two 
branches; and from the ſaid corner acroſs the mea- 
dows by a ditch unto the king's highway leading from 
Canterbury to Sturry, to a large aſh tree, and croſſing 
the road from thence along the hedge by the end of 
Millfield, to a boundary ſtone at the lower end of a 
field called the Lower Ten Acres, of the Old Park 
lands, belonging to Sir Edward Hales, bart. and now 
in the occupation of Mr. John Auſten ; and ſo by the 
hedge and ditch to the north end of the rough grounds 
called Scotland hills; and from thence up a OE 
that divides Scotland-hills from Chequers-wood, to a. 
ſtone by the king's highway without the wall of Earl 
Cowper's. park, called the Mote ; and then leading 
along the highway under the ſaid wall towards Stod- 
marſh, by the Mote farm-houſe; and by the end of 
Well-lane, where the croſs and gallows of Fordwich 
formerly ſtood, to the gate that leadeth into Trenly 
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park; ſeventeen rods from which gate, within the 
Mote park, ſtands: King's tree, an antient boundary; 
and from the ſaid gate by the corner of the park, right 
down the hollow of Mead's-ruff, to a mark ſtone at 
the north-eaſt corner of Elbery-marſh, by Holdridge 
wood]; and along by the brook under Holdridge wood, 
and enclofing the Mote lands by Organ- lane, unto 
Fiſhpole bottom; and croſſing the king's highway that 
leads from Canterbury to Littlebourn, ſouthward, 
through the boggy hollow ground, cloſe under the fide 
of Paternoſter wood, crofling the Patrixbourn road, 
under the garden of Paternofter-houſe to Homepit- 
field, in the occupation of Mr. Thomas W. Collar; 
and from thence along the eaſtern extremity of Gut- 
teridge- field unto the mile - ſtone, a few rods eaſtward 
up Dover road, beyond Gutteridge bottom; and from 
thence to a ſtone by an elm tree at the north-eaſt cor - 
ner of Shegdowne, and the ſouth-eaſt corner of Dover 
cloſe, in the occupation of Mr. Fox, of Nackington; 
and circuiting through Shegdowne, encloſe the Hen- 
grove and Heathen-land, and ſo on to an elder tree in 
the land of the ſaid Mr. Fox; and then to a ſtone in 
the garden at the corner of the farm-yard of Nacking- 
ton; and through the ſaid farm-yard into the high 
road leading from Canterbury to Hithe; and then 
along the ſaid high road to the ſouth-eaſt corner of and 
including the gardens and pleaſure grounds of Richard 
Milles, eſq. of Nackington, and from thence by the 
end of Murton-lane, acroſs the two fields in a ſouth- 
weſt direction to Winſole chalk- pit, about eighty rods 
from Murton farm-houſe ; and from thence in the 
fame direction to a ſtone in the hedge adjoining to the 
foot-path that leads from Murton to Heppington, near 
the angle of the hedge in Hanne field ; and then right 
acroſs two fields to the ſtone in Holloway-lane, which 
leadeth from Stuppington to Almes-hole ; and then 
by the ſaid lane to the ſmith's forge at the corner of 
St. Jacob's hoſpital, in Wincheap; and along the = 
| | w 
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wall to the turnpike houſe; and then back again by 
| the ſtreet of Wincheap to Cock and Bull lane; and 


down the ſaid lane and acroſs the meadow at the end 
thereof to the end of a ditch, unto the river: Stour z 
and along the faid river, including the. iſland of Brit- 
tain, round the point below Bingley' z and from thence 

acroſs: the field to the city ditch, without the city wall 

and including the ſaid ditch to the bridge of Wellgate, | 
from whence the perambulation began. 


- IT APPEARS that there were formerly many diſputes {2 
and controverſies between the mayor and commonalty 


and the prior and convent of Chriſt- church, concerning 


the limits and bounds of their reſpective juriſdictions 


in and about this city, which occaſioned a compoſition 
to be entered into between them in the 7th year of 
king Henry VII. which being made into an indenture, 
was interchangeably ſealed with their reſpective ſeals; 
by which, to put an end to all ſuch quarrels and to pro- 


mote future tranquility and peace, it was agreed, that 
the mayor and commonalty, their heirs and ſucceſſors, 


ſhould not from thenceforth cauſe and in no wyſe 
challenge, proclaim or demand any privilege, liberty, 


franchiſe, juriſdiction, miniſtration of Juſtice, or exe- . 


cution thereof within the following limits or bounds. 
That is to ſay, from the church of Northgate by the 

Ambery wall, as the wall leadeth unto the corner of the 

ſame Ambery, nor from the ſaid eorner right by a line 


over the way, unto the wall of the palyce of the arch- 
biſhop, nor from the church of Northgate aforeſaid, 


as the wall of the ſaid cytie ſtandeth, unto the church 
of St. Michael, nor from the ſaid church unto the gate 
called Chriſt-church gate, otherwiſe called the Church- 
gate, nor from thence as the cloſure of the ſtone wall 
leadeth unto the ſaid palace of the archbiſhop, except 
in the tenaunties and houſes lying from the gate called 
St, Michael's gate, otherwiſe called Burgate, unto the 
ſaid gate called Chriſt-church gate, and from the ſaid 
gate unto the palace of the archbiſhop, of which the 


doors 
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doors and windows then were, or thereafter ſhould be, 
opening unto the ſtreet. And it was likewiſe cove- 
nanted and agreed between the ſaid parties, that the 


prior and convent and their ſucceſſors ſhould from 


thenceforth ceaſe and in no wyſe challenge, claim nor 
demand any privilege, libertie, franchiſe, juriſdiction, 
miniſtration of juſtice or execution thereof, in the ſaid 
tenaunties, nor houſes lying from the ſaid gate called 
St. Michael's gate, otherwiſe called Burgate, unto the 
faid gate called Chriſt-church gate; nor from thence 
unto the ſaid palace of the archbiſhop, of which the 
doors and windows then be or thereafter ſhould be 
opening unto the ſtreet, nor in any other places within 
the limits or boundes of the ſaid cytie, other than be 
conteined within the limits and bounds aforeſaid ; ſav- 


ing unto the prior and convent and their ſucceſſars, all 


the lands and tenements, poſſeſſions, rents, reverſions 
and firmes, with the appurtenances, and their lawful 
ways thereunto within the limits and boundes of the 
faid cytie, to hold, poſſeſs and enjoy the ſame in like 
manner as they and their predeceſſors have had there- 


_ tofore, or ought to have, in right of their church; ſav- 


ing alſo to them all ſuch franchiſes, liberties and pri- 
vileges, as they had or ought to have within the manor. 
of Calcott, and the burrowe of St. Martin's, not hurt- 
ing the mayor and commonaltie of a fine or rent of 
12d. by the year of the ſaid burrowe ; nor the ſaid 
mayor and commonaltie, their heirs nor ſucceſſors, of 
any libertie, franchyſis, or privilege, which they had or 
ought to have in the ſame or any parcel thereof where- 
unto the mayor and commonaltie might have, and the 
rior and convent have no title. | 

And alſo it was covenanted and agreed between the 
ſaid parties, that if it ſhould happen hereafter, that any 
tenaunt or fermour of the prior and convent and their 
ſucceſſors within the city, or within the ſaid tenaunts 
renements or houſes, or any of them, ſhould do or ſuf- 


fer any thing whereby by the law he was or ſhould be 
| to 
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toloſe or forfeit his moveable goods, that notwithſtand- 
ing it ſhould be lawful to the prior and convent and 
their ſucceſſors to enter into the ſame tenaunts rene- 
ments and houles, and in every of them, and every par- 
cel of the ſame, for all rents and fermes due unto them, 
to diſtreine ſuch goods, and them to bear and ca 
away, reteyne, and keep unto the time that they ſhould 
be thereof, and every parcel thereof, truly conteated 
and paid; and if any ſuch farmer or tenaunt of the 
prior and convent or their ſucceſſors had, or thereafter 
ſhould: have any of their goods or chattels by the name 
of a ſcore, it ſhould be alſo lawful for them from time 
to time to take and ſeize the ſame goods and ſcore, as 
their own proper goods, and them to reteyne, and keep 
to their own uſe and behoof, without lett, interruption, 
challenge, or claim of the mayor and commonaltie, and 
their heirs or ſucceſſors. It was alſo covenanted and 
agreed between the parties by theſe indentures, that 
the mayor and commonaltie, by the king's licence, 
ſhould by their deed, ſufficient in law, give and: grant 
tothe prior and convent, all the lands and tenements, 
that they had in right of the city, lying in length on the 
eaſt ſide within the wall of the ſaid cytie, from the ſaid 
church, called St. Michael's church, by the ſaid wall 
toward Northgate, containing in length 38 perches, 
one fote and 3 inches; and on the other fide of the 
weſt part, containing in length 37 perches, and 4 forte 
z inches; and in bredth at the fouth hedd 38 forte 4 


| or inches; and at the north hedde 37 fote and 8 inches; 
re- and alſo all the walls and towers of the mayor and 
the commonaltie from the ſaid church of Northgate unto 
the ſaid church of St. Michael, to hold to the prior 
the and convent and their ſucceſſors for evermore. And 
any the prior and convent, for themſelves and their ſucceſ- 
heir lors, covenanted and granted, that they from thenee- 
unts forth ſhould ſufficiently make, maintain, and repair the 
ſuf- lad walls and towers, from the ſaid church of North- 


d be gate unto the ſaid church of St. Michael, for the de- 
to EY tence 
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fence of them and of the ſaid citie, as oft as need ſhould 
thereto require; and the mayor and commonaltie, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhould nothing do nor cauſe 
to be done to the hurt, harm, or lett of, or to the ſame; 
and of all ſuch reparations the mayor and commonaltie 
ſhould from that time be clearly diſcharged. And it 
was covenanted and agreed between the ſaid parties by 
theſe preſents, that the mayor and commonaltie, their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhould nothing challenge, or de- 
mand of the prior and convent, nor of their ſucceſſors, 
for or toward any making or reparation to be done 
upon any other walls, gates, or towers in other places 
of the citye at any time from thenee to come ; and it 
was alſo covenanted and agreed between the parties, 
that the prior and convent and their ſucceſſors ſhould 
have free libertie to make a poſtern or gate through 


tte ſaid wall between the church of Northgate and St. 


Michael, and a bridge over the dyke of the cytie ad- 
Joining thereto, and the ſame poſtern and bridge peace- 
ably to have, uſe and enjoy to the prior and convent 
and their ſucceſſors, making, maintaining, and keep- 
ing the ſame poſtern and bridge at their proper colts 
and charges ; and it was alſo covenanted and agreed, 
that if it happened the prior and convent and their 
ſucceſſors thereafter to build any houſes or tenaunties, 
with doors and windows opening into the ſtreet be- 
tween the Northgate and the Ambery corner, or upon 
the ſaid ground which the mayor and commonalte 
ſhould by the king's licence grant unto the pryour and 
convent, and thereupon let the ſame houſe to farme, to 
any other perſon, that then the mayor and commonal- 
tic, their heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhould have the like pri- 
vilege, franchiſe, libertie, and juriſdiction in the ſame 
houſes, as they ſhould by this agreement have in the 
ſaid tenements between the ſaid gate called St. Mi. 
chael's gate, and the gate called Chriſt- church gate 
aforefaid ; faving to the prior and convent and their 
ſucceſſors ſuch right, title, and intereſt of and in the 
< | poſſeſſion 


Th 
4. 
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Mon and inheritance, rents, and ſervices which 
they had, or thereafter ſhould have in the ſame or any 

part thereof... Hogg 
Io this indenture was annexed a ſchedule, more par- 
ticularly to explain the clauſe in it relating to the manor 
of Caldicot, and the borough of St. Martin; which 
the reader will find fully noticed under the deſcription 
of that manor. —„?'9!2 
SoME-ACCOUNT has been given already, in the ge- 
neral Hiſtory of the County of Kent,” of the firſt writs 
directed to ſheriffs for the ſummoning of knights, bur- 
geſſes, &c. to parliament. The firſt of theſe writs 
that has been found is of the 49th year of Henry III. 
and though there were ſeveral parliaments in king Ed- 
ward I. 's time, before the 18th year of his reign, yet 
there is no teſtimony left upon record of any writ or 
ſummons to them till that year, in which, as may be 
ſeen by the writs directed to the ſheriff, two or three 
knights were to be choſen for each county, but no ci- 
tizens or burgeſſes are mentioneq; till the 23d year of 
that reign, N | | $6 


IN THE TIME OF KING EDWARD 1. 


Years of the Reign, SS. Names of the Citizens in Parliament. 
23d. Parliament at Henry Daniel, 
Weſtminſter. Reginald Hurell. 
2bth. At Tork. Henry Daniel, 
Simon Vertiler. 


5 

: . = 
28th. At Meſimin. Nullum reſponſum Balivi dede- 
| | 


run. 
f 2gth, At Lincoln, Roger Manniant, | 
Thomas de Maddingley. 
e | 
* 2 | 
f * This indenture is among the Harleian MSS, in the Britiſh 


Muſeum, No. 1 197, 20. 
See vol. i. p. 234, of this Hiſtory, 


33d 


A 


iſt. 


2d. At Weſtminſter 


ꝗth. 


| sth. - 
6th. 


6th. 


7th. | 


$th. 


12th. 


12th. 


15th. 


16th. 


19th, 


CITIZENS IN PARLIAMENT. 


IN THE TIME OF KING EDWARD 11. 


Parliament at John Payable, 
Northampton. 


22 


— — _— 


Stephen le Spicer, 


Stephen Boteler, 
John Payable, 


John de Pickering, 
Edmond le Spicer. 


The ſame. 


Clement Ampellor, 


* John de Uffington. 


1 


At York. 


At Weſinin. 


Elias de St. Martin. 


William Botelure, 
Thomas Penkell. 


Ralph Piſſonger, 
John Maynard. 


Simon Bartlet, 


Bartholomew Hertford. 


John de Ramſey, 


John de Uffington. 


John de Biſhopſgate, 
Henry Starchy. 


Roger de St. Martin, 
Richard de Hadley. 


Thomas Chiche, 


| Years of the Reign, fc. Names of the Citizens in Farid. 
33d. At W:iſiminfter Stephen le Spicer, 
John Payable. 
34th. Council at Adam de Biſhopſpate, 
Weſtminſter. John Payable. 
35th. Parliament at Stephen Biſhop, 
Carliſle. John Fierne. 


' goth, 


PF 


CITIZENS Id PARLIAMENT, 47 
Years of the 8 Se. Names of the Citizens in Parliament. 


zoth. Parliament at William Gilenyn, 
Weſtminſter. Thomas Dureham. 


IN THE TIME, OF KING EDWARD III. 


iſt. At Lincoln. Stephen de Hoo, 
Thomas Puilli. 


iſt, At Weftmin.. William Golemyn, 
Thomas de Aurcham. 


iſt. 4 York. - Theobald Godington, 
Thomas Everard. 


2d. At New Lapicius Rogers, 


Sarum. © Thomas Pokell. 
ath. At Winchefter. Richard de Morton, 
| William Chriſtmaſſe. 
ath. At Weftmin. Edmund de Pouche, 
Thomas Pankell. 
6th. At York, John Pankell, 
Richard Spicer. 
7th. — — Laapicius Rogers, 
John Harleberg. 
sth. — — Lapicius Rogers, 
gth. —— John de Morton, 


William de Waure. 


gth, At Weſtmin, ; Thomas Cobeham, 
William Waure. 


oth. Councilat Not- William atte Gayle, 


ling bam. William Diſtinton. 
lith. Parliament at Geoffry Barſham, 
Meſtminſter. William Barham. 
lith. — Robert Lappyng, 


Richard Chellesfeld. 
11th, 


48 
| Years of the Reign, Oc. 
zith. Council at 

__» Weſiminſter. 


12th. At York. 


12th. At N orthamp- 

= 

13th. Parliament at 
Weſtminſter. 


. 


r 


14th. — 


14th. 


ra .. 


ih. — 


18th. — 


oth. — 


22d. 


errizens TN PARLIAMENT. 
Names of the Citizens in Wa 


John de Rumſey, 


John Ellys. 


Robert Chilton. 


Simon Bartlet, 
John Biſhopſgate. 


Elias Everard. 


William de Maydeſtan. 


John Monk, 


Richard de Chellesfeld, 
William de Duſtynton. 
John Wilde. 


John de Uffington. 


Robert Lappyng, 
Richard de Morton. 


Edmund Cokyn, 
Richard Frogenall, 
Richard Morton, 


Edmund Cockayne, 
John Ellis. 


Thomas Chircke, 
Elias Mercer. 
John de Hoke, 
Thomas Darent. 


Edmund Cockayne, 
John Ellis. 
John Ellis, 


John Ellis, 
Thomas Everard, 
John Sk——k, 


John de Wye, 
William de Goldſmyth. 


William de Maydeſtan. 
Simot 


 ervitans of ifi. 


Simon atte Bourne, 


John de Chaning. 
John Wynn, 


Roger Digg. 


Thomas Everard, 
Roger Digg. 
The ſame. 
John Ellis, 


Richard de Morton. 
Nicholas Crouch, 
Thomas Everard. 


Thomas Everard, 


Stephen Hoo. 


= Councit at . 
Weſtminſter. 
29th. Parliament at 
Weſtminſter. 
ziſt. — 8 — 
34th. _— — 2 
34th. Fern — 4 4 
36th. — 
37th, — — 
38th. — 
39th. | — a 
42d. 3 
430. — 


a;th. Council at 


Wincheſter. 
abth. Parliament at 
Weſtminſter. 
47 th 5 _ — 
30tli. — 


IN THE TIME OF KING RICHARD II. 


iſt, — — —— — 


vor. XI, 
Simo 


Edmund Horne, | 


Thomas Everard, 
William Broome. 


Thomas Seldwich, 
Thomas Everard. 


Thomas Everard, 
Richard de Hoo. 
John Dece, 
William Broune. 


Thomas Perral, 


William Brown. 


Andrew Oſwell, 
John Tebbe. 


William Welles, 
John Tebbe. 


William Hardres, 


John Crekynge. 


E 


£"*% i. | 
* 


Numer of the Citizens in Tela. 


ad. 


CITIZENS IN PARLIAMENT. 


© Years of the Reign „c. 
2d. Parliament at 
Glouceſter. 


3d. At Weftmin. | 


th. At Neu 
Sarum. 5 


Sch. At Weſtmin, 


. At Cambridge. 


At Weſtmin. 


Names of the Citizens in Parliemen, : 


John Crekynge, - 
John Pyryton. 


John Tebbe, 
William H andres 


William Hardres, 


John Swimme. 


William Ellis, 
Edmund Horne. 


Henry Lincolne, 


John Crykyng. 
Thomas Holt, 
John Swimme. 


John Mendham, 


William Ellis. 


John Crykyng. 
John Winrupole. 


Henry Lincolne, 
Thomas Ikham. 


John Sextayne, 
Richard Sernaye. 


John Proud, 
Robert Farthing. 


William Ellis, 
William Hickham. 


Edmund Horne, 


John Proud. 


Edmund Horne, 
Robert Farthing. 


IN THE TIME OF KING HENRY Iv. 


* 
iſt. — = 


John Sheldwich, 
T homas Lane. 


1 


oerrrzius in raturiane. Fr. 
Yeahs of the Reign, Se. Names of the 23 
zd. Parliament at J ohn Sheldwich, 


Weſtminſter. Thomas Cowper;” - - 
stl. Thomas Chute de Borton, 
John Sextane. 
8h, Edmund Horne, 
| Richard Walter. 
sth. At Gloceſter. John Sextane, 
RKichard Walter. 
12th. At Weſtmin. William Ikham, 
g William Roſe. 
IN THE TIME OF KING HENRT V. 
1ſt. Jon Lane, ' 
William Emery. 4 
2d. ——— — Thomas Lane, 
| Iluohn Sheldwich. 
3d. —— Henry Lynde, 41588 
John Sheldwich:, 
5th. ———— . John Sheldwich, 
Henry Lynde. 
nth. At Glocefker. Edward Horne, 
Richard Walter, 
sth. At Weſimin. William Bennet, 8388 
William Ikham. | 
gth, ———— Thomas Langedon, 


Thomas Norman. 


IN THE "TIME OF KING HENRY VI: 


1ſt. Robert Bartlet, 
William Chilton. 
2d, — — John Dykman, 
| Henry Cottenham. 


Ma za. 


3d. Parliament at“ 


Weſtminſter. 


6th. At Leiceſter. | 
| Henry Lyndy. 
8th. At Weſtmin. - 
Kichard Everton. 
John Sheldwich, 


n 
9 * - n 
- * 


1 1th. wr a6 1 


14th. 1 _ 


20th. — 


25th. At Cambridge. 


25th. At Weftmin. 


28th. — 


29th. . 
zift. At Reading. 


38th. At Weſtmin. 


* F 


— 


CITIZENS iu PARLIAMENT. 


Names of the Citizens in Parliament. 


John Sheldwich, 


William Roſe. ! 
4th... — — —— 8 


John Dunington, 


Robert Bartill, eſq. 


John Sheldwich, - 


John Fowler, 


Richard Pratt. 


Walter Sergeant, 
William Stirrop, 


John Sheldwich, 


John Dunington. 


Walter Sergeant, 
William Stirrop. 
John Sheldwich, 
John Dunington. 
William Oſeburn, 
William Sey. 
Thomas Walter, 
William Bold. 


ſohn Winter, 


John Mulling. 
William Bennet, 


John Mulling. 


Thomas Walter, 
William Selowe. 


Roger Ridley, 
Nicholas Fraunke. 
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- IN THE TIME OF. KING EDWARD IV. 


Years of the Reign, 9c, Names of the Citizens in Parliament. 


7th. Parliament at John Fogg, 


Weſtminſter, Roger Brent. 
12th. ———— Roger Brent, 
John Rotheram. 
17th. | Richard Haute, - 
| Roger Brent, 


All the writs, dentures, and returns from "oh 


17th year of king Edward IV. to the iſt year of king 


Edward VI. are loſt, except one imperfect bundle, | 


No. 33 Henry VIII. in which Colcheſter, Canter- 
bury, and Rochefter, are miſſing, and thoſe of Canter- 


bury are miſſing emen till the 7th year of king 
Edward VI. 


IN THE TIME OF KING. EDWARD VI. 
John Twine, 

ham Copyn. 
IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 


iſt. At Weſtmin. The ſame. 


iſt, At Oxford, John Twine, 
| William Copyn. 


7th. At Weſmin. 


IN THE TIME OF kIN G PHILIP AND Q. MARY. 
iſtand 2d, At We eft- Robert Boxton, ; 


minſter. 


2d and 3d. 


* . 


William Roper, eſq. 
William Raſtal. 
4th and 5th, ——— Henry Cryſpe, \ 
1 William Roper, 
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—_ . CITTZENS' IN PARLIAMENT. 


IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


' Years of the Reign, 9c. - Names of the Citizens in Parliament, 
iſt. Parliament at William Lovelace, eſq. 
4 eftminſier . —̃ͤ — 
sth. — — William Lovelace, eſq. 
(ets Robert Alcock, gent. 


13th. ——— W. Lovelace, ſergt. at law, 
Robert Alcock, eſq. 


14th. — Anthony Webb, mayor, 
| | W. Lovelace, ſergt. at law. 
27th. ——— John Roſe, | 
of Simon Browne, aldermen. 
28th. ————— Simon Brome. 
| | John Roſe, aldermen. 
3iſt.; — Simon Brome, 
Barth. Brome, aldermen. 
35th. —— Richard Lee, eſq. 
cabin Henry Finch, eſq. 


39th. — John Rowe, elq. 

= Henry Finch, eſq. 
43d. — — John Boys, eſg. 
John Rogers, gent. 


IN THE TIME OF KING JAMES 1. 

iſt, | John Boys, 
Matthew Hadd, eq 

John Finch, * * 


John Finch, eſq. as, 
Robert Newington, eſq. 


- Thomas Scot, eſq. 
Thomas Denn, eſq. 
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IN THE TIME OF KING CHARLES I. 

Fears of the Reign, Ge. Names of the Citizens in Parliament, 
iſt. Parliament at John Fiſher, eſq. . 
Weſtminſter." Thomas Wilsford. 

iſt, ———— John Finch, 

| James Palmer, eſq. 

3d. — — J. Finch, recorder, ſpeaker, 


| Thomas Scott, eſq. 
1 sth. — — Edward Maſter, eſq. 
John Nutt, eſq. 
16th. At Weſtmin.” Edward Maſter, 
50 John Nutt, eſq. 


IN THE TIME OF KING CHARLES . 


12th, —— 1660,* Anthony Aucher, 
Heneage Finch, eſq. 
13th, —— 1661. E. Lovelace, efq. recorder, 
Edward Maſter. 


gift, —— 1678, Edward Hales, efq, 
William Jacob, M. D. 


Edward Hales, eſq. 


This parliament was afterwards adjourned to Oxford. 

During the uſurpation. wy | 
Parliaments at 1654. Thomas Scot, eſq. Francis Butcher, 
| Weſtminfler, 1656. Tho. St. Nicholas, Vincent Denne, eſq. 

1659. T. St. Nicholas, eſq. Robt. Gibbon, eſq. 

In 1648, a new writ was ordered for Canterbury in the 
room of Sir Edward Maſter, deceaſed. Journal of the Houſe of 
Commons, vol. vi. | r 

* Whitworth, in his ſucceſſion of parliaments, gives different 
returns, viz. in 1660, Sir Edward Maſter, Thomas Lovelace. 
1666, the ſame. | "I 

* A new writ ordered in the room of Mr, Lovelace, deceaſed. 
Journals, vol, viii. | 


E 4 - 32d, 


$6 CITIZENS IN PARLIAMENT, 
Years of the Reign, Ic. Names of the Citizens in Parliament, 
32d. At Oxford, Lewis Watſon, eſq.“ 
PM Vincent Denn, eſq. 


IN THE TIME OF KING JAMES II. 


Iſt. At Weſtminfter, William Honywood,. bart. 
168 5. Henry Lee, eſq. 


IN THE TIME oF KING WILLIAM AND Q MARY, 


iſt. —— 1688. Sir Wm. Honywoad, bart. 
"  - vi) 1; pear Lee, clg. 
2d. 1690. The ſame. | 
7th. 1695. Sir Wm. Honywood, bart. 
George Sayer, eſq. 
10th. —— 98. George Sayer, eſq. 
| Henry Lee, eſq, 
1ztb.— 1 The ſame. 
13th — 1 The ſame. 


IN. THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


iſt, —— 1702. Henry Lee, eſq. 
George Sayer, eſq. 
. — 105. Henry Lee, elq. 
IlIuohn Hardres, eſq.“ 
. —— 1708. Hon. Edward Watlon, 
Thomas D'Aeth, jun. eſq. 
— 1710. John Hardres, eſq. 
Henry Lee, elq. 


” Whitworth, Sir Thomas Watſon. 


* Heary Lee, eſq. preſented a petition, but bad leave to with- 
draw it. Journals, vol. xi. 


1 was a major of the militia, and governor of Sandown 
e. 


12th, 


wn 


h. 


Years of the Reign, Oc. Names of the Citizens in Parliament. 
12th. At Weſtminſter, Henry Lee, eſq. 
1 1713. John Hardres, eſq. 


IN THE TIME OF KING GEORGE I. 


iſt, —— 1714.“ Sir Thomas Hales, bart. 
John Hardres, eſq. 


tb. — 1722. Sir Thomas Hales, bart. 


Samuel Milles, eſq. 
IN THE TIME OF KING GEORGE 11. 


iſt, — 1727. Sir Thomas Hales, bart. 
Sir William Hardres, bart. 
th. — 1734. Sir William Hardres, bart.“ 
Thomas May, eq. _ 


14th. — 1741. Hon. Thomas Watſon, 
Thomas Beſt, eſ aqa. 5 


lil. 1747. Thomas Beſt, eſ eg. 
Mathew Robinſon, eſq. 
28th. — 1754. Sir James Creed. 
Matthew Robinſon, eſq. 


A new writ in 1711, ordered in the room of Henry Lee, 


made a commiſſioner of the Victualling- office. See Journals, 
vol. xvii. | | | 


* 1715, Sir Francis Head preſented a petition on this election, 


referred. Journals, vol. xvili. 


. 
* 


» Sir William Hardres, bart. was returned, but on petition, 


Journals, vol. xxii. The numbers on the poll were, 
For Sir William Hardres, 711 


Sir Thomas Hales, 701 
© Heafterwards took the name of Knight. | 3% 
On his ſucceeding to the earldom of Rockingham, on his 


Sir Thomas Hales was declared duly elected, as was Tho, May. 


brother's death in 1745, a new writ ordered, and Sir Thomas 


„ bart, was elected in his room. Journals, vol. xxv. 
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' IN THE TIME OF KING GEORGE I. 
| Years of the Reign,&c. Names of the Citizens in Parliament, 
1ſt. Parliament at Thomas Beſt, eſq.* 
 Weftmin. 1761. Richard Milles, eſq. 
7th. .—— 1768. Richard Milles, eſq. 
William Lynch, elq.* 
14th. — 1774. Richard Milles, eq. 
| Sir William Mayne, bart. 
2cth. —— 1780. C. Robinſon, eſq. recorder, 
| Seo. Gipps, eſq. alderman.“ 
—— 1790. Sir John Hony wood, bart. 
| George Gipps, eſq. 
— 1796. The fame 


24th. 
oth. 


> 36th. 


© The numbers on the poll were, 
For Richard Milles, eſq. 806 Sir James Creed 69: 

Thomas Beſt - - 788 Sir William Mayne - 686 
' * Afterwards made K. B. and envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Turin. EN 5 

© Afterwards lord Newhaven. 

The numbers on the poll were, | 
For George Gipps - 634 Sir H. Daſhwood - 150 

_ Charles Robinſon = 6x7 Michael Lade 28 

Lord Newhaven ' - 560 T1 Sp 
The numbers on the poll were, = 
For John Baker -. 777 George Gipps - = 739 
Samuel E. Sawbridge 754 Sir John Honywood 716 

But upon a petition from the eleQors, againſt Baker and Saw- 
bridge, for bribery, a committee of the houſe of commons, after 
eight days inveſtigation, declared the election void. In conſe- 
quence a new writ was iſſued ; when on a freſli election the num- 
bers at the cloſe of the poll were, „ 
For John Baker 485 Sir John Honywood 195 
S8. Elias Sawbridge, 470 George Gipps -. - 185 
and the two former again returned ; buta proteſt being delivered 
againſt their eligibility under the above declaration of the com- 
mittee, and another petition to the houſe of commons from the 
electors, the ſecond committee confirmed the ineligibiliry of 
Baker and Sawbridge, and reſolved that Honywood and Gipps 
ought to have been returned—they accordingly took their ſeats. 
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"TRE CASTLE. 


The nachher vf freemen is about 1560, viz. reſident 
17 892, non-refideut about 662. © | 
- THAT THERE WAS A CASTLE HERE before the 
| con queſt, appears from the ſurvey of Domeſday, taken 
4n * 1 th year of the Conqueror's reign, in which it 
is ſaid, that the king had this caſtle in an exchange 
made with the archbiſhop and the abbot of St. Au- 
guſtine, who had for it, the latter fourteen, the for- 
mer {even burgages.* Before this, there is no mention 
made of any caſtle here, not even by our antient hiſ- 
torians in their relation of the ſeveral ſieges of this city 
by the Danes, in which, as to every thing elſe, they 
are very particular. The moſt probable opinion there- - 
Fore is, that the preſent building was one of thoſe 
many caſtles or fortrefles built by William the Con- 
queror, for his better ſubduing and bridling of ' thoſe 
parts of the kingdom that he moſt ſuſpected, to ſeveral 
of which it has a very ſimilar appearance.“ It had a 
bayle or yard adjoining; to it, of upwards of four acres, 
ſurrounded by a wall and. ditch.“ Ihe paſſage from 
the city to it was antiently by a bridge, and beyond 
that a gate, built at the entrance of the caſtle- yard, 
and on the oppoſite ſide towards the country was the 
antient gate of the city called Worth-gate, 'the re- 
mains of which were nearly entire till a few years 
ine; the appearance of it carrying a greater ſhew of 
antiquity than the caſtle itſelf, in the perfect circular 
hea of Jorg Britiſh or Roman bricks of great oP 


* see Doonifday Wa 1 Battely's olives, p. 18. 
part of theſe Lalls were taken down within theſe few Nerv. 
to preyent the miſchief threatened by their fall; by the account 
of the workmen employed on this occaſion | theſe outworks were 
never ſo well built as the tower itfelf, and were become rotten 
and mouldered to rubbiſh ; whereas thoſe of the caſtle remain 
firm; and as ſolid as the ſtone itſelf. Bo 

" Battely's Somn. p. 18, I find this caſtle gate mentioned i in 
the will of William Bennet, anno 1464. 


and 
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THE CASTLE. 


and beauty ;* through this gate the paſſage ſeems to 
have led 1n the time of the Romans over the Stone. 


ſtreet way to the Portus Lemanis, and afterwards as 
the public paſlage of the city to Alhford and elſe. 


where, until it was divided by another courſe, and the 


gate reſerved ſolely for the uſe of the caſtle, and as 
ſuch it continued till the time of king Edward VI. 
or, as others ſay, until Wyatt's inſurrection in queen 


Mary's reign, when it was ſtopped up, for the better 
ſecurity of the caſtle from any aſſaults in thoſe critical 
and dangerous times. | | 

King Henry II. ſeems to have increaſed the extent 


* this caſtle and · its fortifications, for he cauſed cer- 


tain land of one Azelitha, which ſhe held of the prior 
of Canterbury, to be taken in, to fortify the king's 
caſtle here; for which certain lands in Canterbury 
were aſſigned to her in exchange, by Richard de Luci, 
chief juſtice. at that time.“ In king Henry 11I.'s 
reign, this caſtle appears to have continued of ſome 
conſequence ; in the 12th year of which, Hubert de 
Burgh, earl of Kent, had, by charter, the cuſtody of 
it committed to his charge; and in the fame reign, 
Lewis, the French dauphin, arriving in the Ifle of 
Thanet, and afterwards at Sandwich, having landed 
his forces without reſiſtance, came to-| Canterbury, 
where he received both caſtle and city under his ſub- 
zetion, ' WEE Io; I, 


© This arch has been repaired ſome years ago, ont of vene- 
ration to its antiquity, by Dr. Gray, an eminent phyſician of 
Canterbury, at his own expence. It was ſuppoſed to be one of 


the moſt entire Roman arches in the kingdom. The ground 
had riſen to within 8 feet 8 inches of its ſummit, It was made 


entirely of Britiſh or Roman bricks, ſet edgewayy each fifteen 
inches and a half long, and one and an half thick; the diameter 
was 12 feet 3 inches and a half, and the baſe within, 12 feet 6 
inches. 


» See Madox's Exchequer, p. 138. 
There 
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THE CASTLE. 6r 
There was as early as king Edward II.'s time, 4 
common priſon or gaol, kept in this caſtle, which was, 
according to Lambarde, the principal gaol of the 
county. It was removed from hence, probably about 
the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, before 
which the aſſizes for this county were held at this caſ- 
tle; in the years 1565, 1569 and 1577 
From the above time this caſtle ſeems to have been 
neglected, and to have fallen to ruin, and no further 
uſe was made of it; the remains of it at preſent are 
only the outward quadrangular walls, ſeemingly of 
not half their former height, built with rubble ſtones, 
and a great many Roman bricks interſperſed among 
them ; they are of an extraordinary thickneſs, with 
quoins and ſmall circular windows and loop-holes, 
caſed with aſhlar ſtone. | et 


In the iſt year of king Edward, William de la More, maſter 
of the knights templars in England, was impriſoned in the caſtle 
of Canterbury, under the juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Kent. 
Rym. Fœd. vol iii. p. 83. 6 

In the wills in the Prerog. office, there are frequent entries ot 
legacies left to the priſoners of the caſtle of Canterbury, and of 
Weſtgate, from the year 1461 to 1585 ; ſoon after which this 
caſtle ſeems to have ceaſed to be a priſon, and about the year 
1502, or perhaps a year or two before, the preſent gaol of St. 
Dunſtan's was ſubſtituted in its room; on which account that 
gaol gained the name of the caſtle ; for Leonard Cotton, gent, 
in his will anno 1605, gave a legacy to the priſoners in Weſtgate, 
Canterbury, and the priſon called the Caſtle, without Weſtgate; 
and what confirms this {till further is, the will of Tho. Petit, eſq. 
of St. George's, anno 1626, who gave 508. to be diſtributed to- 
wards the payment of the fees of the poor priſoners which are in 
the common gaol of the caſtle of Canterbury, ſituated in the pa- 
riſh of St, Dunſtan's, without the walls of the city. 

In former times the Jews were frequently impriſoned in this 
caſtle, and during their confinement in it they employed them- 
ſelves in cutting on the ſtones numbers of the verſicles of the 
plalms in Hebrew, many of which remained on thoſe of the north 
eaſt ſtaircaſe in Dr. Plot's time, anno 1672, | 9 0 
, Kilburne, P. 400, 40. | | 
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62 THE: CASTLE: 
Mr. King, who accurately ſurveyed. this caſtle, 
| makes the following obſervations on it: Whoever,” 
ſays he, ** looks at this antient ſtructure attentively, 
will eaſily perceive, that the preſent entrances have. 
been forced, and could never have been there origi- 

nally ; and that there was once indeed a grand en. 
trance ſimilar to that at Rocheſter, and that the whole 
of the fortification was in the ſame ſtile;“ and this 
he ſhews by giving the following ſhort and general des. 
ſcription of the preſent ſtate of it. 

- + This caſtle,” he continues, “ is eighty- eight 
feet in length and eighty feet in breadth, and the two 
fronts, which are of the greateſt extent, have each four 
buttreſſes ; whereas the others have only three; and 
the walls are in general about eleven feet thick. But 
as this tower is ſo much larger than that at Rocheſter, 
there are two partition walls inſtead of one, and in 
theſe are, in like manner as at Rocheſter, the remains 
of arches of communication.“ 

In this caſtle, as has been mentioned 1 is 4 
well, juſt like that caſtle too, within the ſubſtance of 
the wall, and deſcending from the very top of the 
caſtle; and in the pipe of this well alſo, as it paſſes 
down by the ſeveral apartments, are open arches for 
the convenience of drawing water on every floor, — 
There is alſo in this caſtle, as in the other, a gallery 
in the wall, of which a part is laid open, and viſible to 
the eye ; but the ſtaircaſes are ſo much ruined, that 
one cannot aſcend here to examine every thing with 
the ſame accuracy, as at Rocheſter. Nor can one pre- 
citely determine whether there were more than two 
ſtaircaſes, though I ſuſpect, from the appearance of 
the walls, that there were ; and that only one went 
down to the ground floor. In all other reſpects, the 
mode of fortification ſeems to have been preciſely the 
lame, for there were only loop holes and not one wit- 
dow under any of the arches in the walls on — firlt 

| 00r, 
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floor, and only a very few loop-holes on the ground 
floor. And the ſtate apartments may clearly be ſeen 
to have been in the third ſtory, where alone are found 
large and magnificent windows, as at Rocheſter ; and 
in the upper apartments next the leads are other 
ſmaller windows; but there are no windows lower 
than the grand apartmentte. 
The preſent entrances on the eaſt ſide are moſt 
evidently modern breaches, made through the places, 
where probably. were two arches in the wall, leading 
to ſmall loop holes, and indeed the preſent modern 
entrances to moſt of the old caſtles ' have manifeſtly Þ. 
| been obtained merely in the ſame manner. 
But on the north end there appears, at a conſidera 
ble height, a large old arch, like a door-way or por- 
tal, now bricked up; and this, on examination will 
be found, to have been moſt unqueſtionably the ori- 
ginal grand entrance; for under it is a very conſi- 
derable projection of ſolid ſtone work, which ſeems to 

have been the foundation of ſome ſtair cafe, or ſt 
adjoining building, and there are alſo on the walls of 
the caſtle, marks of the upper part of the ſtairs de- 
ſcending from this portal ; but theſe muſt be caretully 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe left by the gabel ends o& 
ſome houſes, that were built againſt this fide of the 
caſtle ſome years ago, and ate now pulled down.— — 
Theſe marks however of the remains of ſteps aſcend. 
ing to this portal, are by no means the only indica- - 
tions of its having been the original entrance ; for 
the whole plan and formation of the ſtructure within 
proves it. At the back of the arch thus bricked 'up, 
8a very large arched door-way of ſtone within the 
altle, of very curious workmanſhip ; and directly un- 
fer it is a ſteep ſtair- caſe leading to a dungeon, the 
ituation of ſuch kind of priſons appearing uſually to 
have been under the entrances to moſt caſtles, and it 
was fo at Dover particularly, as well as here and at 
Rocheſter ; and both theſe circumſtances are farther 


proofs 


7 * 


built 


were built.“ 
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proofs that this was the great portal. The inhabj. 


tants of Canterbury indeed have an idea, that this 
arch was broken through for the uſe of one of the 


houſes, which, as is mentioned before, was formerly 
againſt this ſide of the caſtle ; but the largeneſg 
of the arch, the regular ſtone work round it, the ſym- 
metry with which it is finiſhed, and the rich ſtone 
arched door - way within the caſtle directly againſt this 


arch, ſhew their miſtake in this matter; and that it 


was, in reality, much more antient than thoſe houſes, 
may alſo be concluded from the very circumſtance of 
its being bricked up ſo carefully; for although it ſeems 
highly probable, for many reaſons, that it might be 
ſo ſtopped up at the time the houſes were built, yet 
it is in the higheſt degree improbable, that they ſhould 


have taken the trouble of doing ſo, when the houſes 


were pulled down, and when ſo many other breaches 
and cavities in the caſtle were leſt open without any 
ſuch care being taken. He therefore concludes, that 
here and here only was the original entrance, ap- 
proached by means of a flight of ſteps, and a draw. 
bridge, as at Rocheſter; and that the fragment of 
the foundation of thoſe ſteps and of the outward 
entrance, now remaining, at the corner, was found 
too ſtrong, to be deſtroyed, when the adjoining houſes 

The ſouthern wall of the bayle, oricaſtle-yard, was 
the antient wall of the city, in which at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the caſtle was the antient Worthgate, be- 
fore-mentioned ; the wall and ditch on the eaſt fide 
of the bayle remained till lately, but in 1792 the moſt 


conſiderable parts of the boundary wall of the caſtle 


were demoliſhed, and ſeveral buildings were erected 
on the (cite, ſo that a very {mall portion is now left, 
and the ditch is moſtly filled up, the only part now 


* See Mr, King's Obſervations on Antieat Caſtles, in Arche: 
viſible 


ologia, vol. iv. p. 3923 vol. vi. p 298. 


nes... 3s 
ville being that, which was likewiſe the city ditch 
between'the new road and St. Mildred's church. 


By the late alteration of the public road by Win- = 


cheap to Aſhford, it is now made to go in a ſtrait 
line from Caftle-ſtreet, over the middle of the caſtle 
bayle or yard, and fo on through the ſcite of the an- 
tient Worthgate, which has been palled down for the 
purpoſe, into Wincheap, being probably made in the 
fame tract that the road went in very antient times 
before that gate was cloſed up 
Within the caſtle yard, on the oppoſite or eaſtern 
ſide of the above road, is the ſeſſions- houſe for the 
eaſtern part of the county of Kent, built partly on 
the city wall above-mentioned, in 1730; in wich 
all public buſineſs for this part of the county is tran- 
ſacted. | R 03-4 8 rh mu 
- I nave MET with a few names of THE GOVERNORS 
or keepers of this caſtle. | um gun ai 
Hubert de Burgh, on June 23, anno 17 John, was 

made governor of Canterbury caſtle,* and anno 12 
king Henry III. had a grant of Dover caſtle, and of 
theſe of Canterbury and Rocheſter, during his life, 
with the fee of one thouſand marcs per annum; and 
the ſame year was conſtituted governor of thoſe caſ- 
tles for the term of his life ;* but in the 16th year of 
that reign he was, at the inſtigation of Peter de Ru- 
pibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, removed from the cuſ- 
tody of them, and Stephen de Segrave was appointed 
in his room.* | 


This new road runs cloſe by the weſt end of the Seſſions- 
houſe, between it and the Old Caſtle, and thence through the 
ſeite of the antient Worthgate, acroſs the caſtle or city ditch, by 
Barnacle croſs into Wincheap- ſtreet. With the view of accom- - 
modating the public with this paſſage, the corporation of Can- 
terbury conveyed their piece of land called Colton- field, adjoin- 
ing the caſtle, to Mr. Balderſton, in exchange for his land, which 
now forms the above road. The antient arch of Worthgate was 
| gzip as entire as poſſible into the garden of a neighbouring 

itizen. ä 


* Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 693. Ib. p. 695. * Ib. p. 696. 
vol. xi. 1 Nicholas 
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Nicholas Moels was made governor of Canterbury 
and Rocheſter caſtles in the 43d year of Henry III. 

Robert Waleran was made governor of doth caſtles 
in the 45th year of that reign.* 

William de Eſchetesford was warden of this caſtle 
in the beginning of Edward I.'s reign.* 

Sir William Peche, of Lullingſtone, had a grant in 
the 2d year of king Edward 1V. of the cuſtody of 
this caſtle ; for as the record informs us, the king 
granted to him then the whole county of Kent, to- 
gether with the caftle of Canterbury, and appointed 
him ſheriff of Kent; and he granted to him forty 
pounds yearly, until he ſhould have given him ſo wach 
in ſpecial tail to him and his heirs male. 

The property of the caſtle, with its yard and ap- 
purtenances, ſeem to have continued in the crown 
till about the latter end of king James I. s reign, when 
the king granted it in fee, to > bold of the manor of 
Eaſt Greenwich in common ſocage, to Mr. Watſon, 
in whoſe deſcendants of the ſame name it continued 
for more than one hundred years, and till at length it 
was ſold by one of them in 1732 to Mr. Fremoult, 
of Canterbury, whoſe ſon the Rev. Samuel Fremoult 
died poſſeſſed of it in 1779, upon which it came by 
his will to his nephew Mr. Samuel Balderſton, gent. 
of this city, who a few years ago alienated a conſider- 
able part of the precin&s of the caſtle, which in 
cluded the eaſtern wall and ditch, to Meſſrs. Fenner 
and Flint, of Canterbury ; and then in 1797, con- 
veyed the caſtle, and the remaining part of the pre- 
eincts of it, by ſale to Mr. Thomas Cooper, who has 
built a good houſe within them, on the ſcite of one 
before inhabited by the Delaſtangs. 

The whole of the precinct of the caſtle is within the 
juriſdiction of the county of Kent. 


7 Dugdale's Bar. vol. i. p. 619. Ibid. p. 672. 
Reg. Abb. 8. Radig cart. 727. v Pat, ejus an. p- 2. 
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Tux ciry of CANTERBURY is ſituated in a plea- 


fant valley about two miles wide, ſurrounded by hills 
of a moderate height, and eaſy aſcent, with ſeveral 
ſprings of fine water riſing from them. Beſides which 
the river Stour runs through it, the ſtreams of which, 
by often dividing and meeting again, water it ſtill 
more plentifully, and forming iſlands of various ſizes, 
in one of which the weſtern part of the city ſtands, 
contribute to purify the air, and make the ſoil fertile. 
Such a fituation could hardly be deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, nor was any ſpot more likely to unite numbers 
together to form a city, than one ſo well prepared by 
nature as well for defence as cultivation. | ir 
That the preſent city ſtands in great meaſure on the 
ſame ſpot that the antient one did, may be plainly 
proved by the druid beads and celts, and the many 
remains of Roman antiquity, as coins and veſlels in 
great plenty, which have been dug up in it ;* by their 
everal buildings ſtill remaining, and by the teſſelated 
pavements, of curious workmanſhip, which have been 
at times found at the depth of eight or ten feet in the 
very centre of it, the certain work of that nation. A 
fine Roman vale, of red earth, of elegant ſhape and 
pattern, with the inſcription, TARAGET DE TEVE, 
was found near this city in 1730, and a braſs lacry- 
matory with it, and a gold pendant with a ſtone, and 
two ſmall pearls, were likewiſe found near it.* | 
Whoever would ſearch for the Roman antiquities 
of this city, muſt ſeek for them, ſays Mr. Somner, 


© The curious and numerous collection of Roman coins in 
the poſſeſſion of Mr. Fauſſett, of Heppington, near this city, 
was almoſt all dug up in the cloſe vicinity of it. Theſe were ſo 
numerous, that his father, who collected them, ſorted out one 


moſt capital ſeries of them from the reſt ; and the remainder, 


which would have been eſteemed an exceeding good collection 

in the hands of any one beſides, and together filled more than a 

buſhel meaſure, he cauſed to be melted into a bell, which now 

hangs on the roof of his ſon's houſe of Heppington, ; 
© See Gough's Camden, p. 256. E 
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from ſix to nine feet under ground, where their dif. 
coveries will probably abundantly fatisfy their labour, 
Among ſeveral other inſtances of Roman works found 
under ground within the city, was a ſtrong and well 
couched arched piece of Roman tile or brick, five or 
fix feet below the floor of a houſe in Caſtle-ftreet, 
which ſtopped the progreſs of the workmen in ſinking 

a cellar about the year 1630. | 
Mr. Somner mentions fome pits diſcovered about 
the place where the market is now kept, which pro- 
bably were Roman ciſterns. At the beginning of this 
century, in digging a cellar in St. Alphage pariſh, the 
workmen came to an old foundation of Roman bricks, 
ſo ſtrongly cemented, that they could not break it 
withoutmuch difficulty. It was indent wiſe, broad four 
feet four inches, deep about four feet, and about 
eight feet under ground. Several of the bricks were 
taken up whole, ſeventeen inches and an half long, 
and Eleven inches and three-quarters broad ; and a 
Roman pavement of moſaic work was diſcovered in 
digging a cellar in St. Margaret's pariſh. Several 
other remains have been found, as far as the depth of 
nine or ten feet under ground; but as they cannot 
be aſcertained to be Roman, the further mention of 
them is deferred till I come to treat of the river 
Stour. However, I ſhall add to the above, a ſtill later 
diſcovery made in 1739, near Jewry-lane ; where, in 
digging a cellar, there was found, not more than three 
or four feet below the level of the ſtreet, a fair moſaic 
avement of a carpet pattern, the teſſela of burnt 
earth, red, yellow, black, and white ; their ſhape and 
ſizes different, tome near an inch over, others very 
ſmall, laid on a bed of mortar, of ſuch hardneſs, and 
ſo thick, that with care it might have been preſerved 
entire, but for want of that, it was broken into three 
or four pieces, ſome of which were afterwards carried 
away and joined; what was ſaved of it was perhaps 
three 
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three feet broad and five long ; but party walls pre- 
vented the ſize of the whole from being aſcertained. 

WHEN THIS CITY was firſt incloſed with A WALL is 
nowhere to be found; but the many Britiſh bricks till 
to be ſeen in different parts of it are no ſmall token of 
its antiquity. Theſe bricks were in particular to be 
ſeen in the wall on the ſouth ſide near to where Ri- 
ding-gate ſtood; at the remains of the gate now 
pulled down called Worthgate, leading from the Caſ- 
tle-yard to Wincheap ; at the place in the city wall, 
where Queningate once ſtood, at a few yards diſtance 
northward of the preſent poſtern oppoſite to St. Au- 
guſtine's abbey ; and on the bank on either fide of 
the river behind St, Mildred's church, in the remains 
of the wall there, where there is a courſe of theſe 
bricks quite through the wall. 

That this city was walled in the time of the Eng- 
liſh Saxons, may be proved from ſeveral records, 
among the archives of the cathedral ;* that it was 
walled before the Norman conqueſt, is evident by the 
teltimony of Roger Hoveden, who, 1 in his account of 
the ſiege and ſurpriſal of the city anno 1011, by the 
Danes, in the time of king Ethelred, mentions many 
of the Engliſh having been caſt by them headlong 
from the wall of the city, which being taken, was, 
with the cathedral, burnt and utterly waſted ; in the 
rage of which, the city wall, as being its beſt 1ecurity 
againſt a like ſurpriſal, was not at all likely to be 
{ſpared by that deſtroying enemy. However this 
might be, it ſeems afterwards to have been again re- 
paired, and archbiſhop Lanfranc, in the Conqueror's 
time, was a great benefactor for that purpoſe ; and 
William of Malmſbury, who wrote in king Stephen 8 


* In king Ethelbert's charter of the ſcite of St. " Auguſtine” $ 
monaſtery, anno 605 the ground for that purpoſe is deſcribed to 
lie under the eaſt wall of the city of Canterbury, 

: See Battely's Somner, p. 4. 


* reign, 
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reign, tells us, that in his time the walls of it were 
whole and undecayed, incloſing it round about. After 
which there are ſeveral inſtances of the attention paid 
towards the ſupport of them. Queen Alianor, on her 
fon's, king Richard I.'s abſence, when he was taken 
apriſoner on his return from the holy land, gave or- 
ders in her ſon's behalf for the better ftrengthening 
of / this city, in regard to the ditches, walls and other 
fortreſſes belonging to it; and king Richard II. gave 
two hundred and fifty marcs for the ſame purpoſe; 
in which reign archbiſhop Sudbury, after this royal 
example, at his own expence, rebuilt the weſtern 
gate of the city, as well as the wall, called the Long 
wall, between that and Northgate, and intended, had 
he lived, to have done the ſame by the reſt of the 
wall round the city, much of which was at that time 
in a tottering and decayed ſtate, inſomuch, that Sir 
Simon de Burley, then conſtable of Dover caſtle, and 
warden of the cinque ports, adviſed, that the rich 
jewels of Chriſt · church and of St. Auguſtine's, ſhould 
be removed for more ſafety to Dover caſtle." 

What coſt it had in reparation afterwards beſtowed 
on it, was chiefly raiſed in king Henry IV.'s reign, 
by the general tax of the whole city, as appears by 
the book of murage, in the city chamber, Towards 
the ſuſtaining of this charge, the citizens having be- 
gun to ſtrengthen it with a wall of ſtone, as well as by 
a ditch, and as an encouragement for them to pro- 
ceed, as well then as in future, the king in bis 10th 


See queen Elianor's charter, that the aſſiſtance of the monks 
towards the repair and work of the city's fortification ſhould not 
be drawn into a precedent, printed in Somner's Append. No. ii. 
and the letters of Hubert de Burgh, chief juſtice in the reign of 
king John, to the ſame purpoſe, No. iii. 

* Lamb. Per. p. 316. Weever, p. 226. Battely's Somner, 
p. 6. In the city cheſt there is an order, dated in the 19th year 
of king Richard I1.'s reign, iſſued from the court of chancery 
= the bailiffs and citizens, for the ſpeedy repair of the walls of 
this city, 


year 5 
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year, conſidering that the city was ſituated near the 
ſea, and was a port or entry to all ſtrangers coming 
into the realm by the ſame parts, by his writ of privy 
ſeal, granted to them a licence to purchaſe lands and 
tenements, to the value of twenty pounds within the 
city, in mortmain, to hold to them and their ſucceſ- 


ſors, in help towards the building and making 
fame wall and ditch, for ever; and he alſo granted to 
them, that they might arrent and build up all lands 
and places voyd and waſte within the city, and hold 
the ſame to them and their ſucceſſors in help and re- 
lief of the charge, and in maintenance of the premiſes 
and other charges to the city happening in the forti- 
fying of it, for ever. The charge of this work may be 
beſt judged and eſtimated by 'the compaſs and circuit 
of the wall, which was meaſured in the 3d year of the 
above reign of king Henry IV. by Thomas Ickham, 
an honorable citizen, and an alderman of this city, 
and a note taken of it, was regiſtered in the records of 
the city chamber. The total meaſure of the wall, as 
caſt up at the end of it, being 569 perches, and the 
4th part of one. But it is miſcaſt, for excluſive of 

| the 


He was alderman of Burgate ward, and dying in the 3d year 


of king Henry V. was buried in Chriſt-church. Others of his 
name and family were benefactors to St. Peter's church, in this 
city, where they lie buried. | | 
The meaſurement, as regiſtered in the records of the cham- 
ber, is as follows, viz, Firſt Yom the little gate called Quynin- 


gate unto Burgate, xxxviii perches, and the gate Burgate contains: 


one perch, 
Then from the ſaid gate Burgate to Newingate xxxvii perches, 
and the gate Newingate contains one perch. | 


Then from the ſaid gate Newingate to Ridingate, xlviii perches, | 


and the gate Ridingate contains one perch. 


Then from the ſaid gate Ridingate to Worgate, Ixxxiit perches, | 


and the gate Worgate contains one perch, 


Then from the gate Worgate to the water which is behind St. 


Mildred's, Ixi perches, and the bank of the river there contains 
ly perches. 


OS f Then 


the 
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the gates and the. bank of the river, the whole is 572 
perches and a.quarter, to which add the fix gates and 
the bank of the river ten perches, the whole compals 
of the city is, as Mr. Somner has made the ſum total, 
in his Appendix, as below recited, 582 perches, and 
the fourth part of one, beſides Quyningate, which was 
a very ſmall one. By this record, it may be perceived, 
that the whole wall between Weſtgate and North- 
gate, was not then built as it was afterwards; for on 
either ſide the river, the wall, as appears by the re- 
cord, clearly breaks off, ſo that there is an interjected 
diſtance of eighteen perches long between the one and 
the other wall, and indeed 1t appeared to but a ſlight 
obſervation, that ſo much of the wall as ſtood, and 
was made up in that, then, as it ſeems, unwalled part, 
namely, between the poſtern and the waterlock next 
Northgate, through which, under three arches with a 
portcullis, the river, till of late, paſſed from Abbot's 
mill, was in the ſtone work much different from the 
reſt of the wall, and ſhewed not in any part the leaſt 
wreck or decay, as the other doth, This, therefore, 


Then from the bank of the river to Weſtgate, cxviii perches 
and an lialf, and the gate Weſtgate contains one perch, * 
Then from Weſtgate to the end of. the wall, which, is called 
Long Wall, containing lix perches and a quarter of a perch. 
Then the water which is called the Stowr, from that wall to 
the wall which is called Waterlocke, contains xviii perches and 
an half. : 1 
The wall from that place to Northgate contains xl perches, 
and the gate Northgate contains one perch. | 
Then from the gate Northgate to Quyningate contains Ixix 
perches, which is towards the priory of Chriſt-church, Can- 
terbury. The total ſum is plxix perche- and a fourth part of a 


Mr. Somner has added this meaſurement in his appendix in 
Latin, No. iv. but has given a different ſum total, viz, Dlxxxii 
perches and the 4th part of a perch ; which is the right ſum 
total of it. 0 
_ 1 Battely's Somner, p. 8. 
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was an exception to what archbiſhop Sudbury is ſaid 
to have built, and was, no doubt, made afterwards.® 


In the city wall there were built twenty-one turrets 


or ſmall watch towers, orderly placed, though now, 


as well as the wall, all decayed and in ruins.” 


Theſe walls were of chalk, faced and lined with 


flint, excepting between Weſtgate and Northgate, 


where they are faced with ſquared ſtone. They were | 


about ſix feet thick, the parapets and battlements well 


coped with maſon's work, as were the tops and loop- 
holes of the towers. The walls, except where the ri- 


ver runs at the foot of the wall, are incircled with a 
ditch, at firſt 1 50 feet, though now to all appearance 
not near ſo wide, and from the incroachments on it is 
diſtinguiſhable only from Northgate, round the eaſt 


and ſouth ſides of the city, as far as the poſtern be- 


yond Wincheap-gate ; the whole of which is now ei- 
ther built on with tenements, or converted into gar- 


dens, under leaſes from the city, to whom it all be- 


longs.“ The wall on the welt part of the city, a little 


weſtward 


= Somner, p. 8. Upon the upper part of the wall, over theſe 
arches, was a pathway acroſs the river, being the only dryſhod 
communication between the eaſt and weſtern parts of the city, 
when the river had overflowed its banks both at Kingſbridge and 


Weſtgate, This wall, together with the arches, which were 


pointed and of rather an uncommon conſtruction, were pulled 
down in 1769, and the materials made uſe of towards the den 
ing of the paſſage over Kingſbridge. \ 
The walls are in general in a ruinous ſtate, excepting: that 
part of them which extends along the precincts of the cathedral, 
near the poſtern gate, oppoſite Lady Wotton's Green, which has 
been handſomely repaired at the expence of the dean and chapter. 


On the tower near the poſtern above-mentioned, are three ſhields - 


of arms carved in ſtone, viz. thoſe of England, of the City, and 


of the Priory. \ 


» Somner ſays, that both the city wall and ditch were even in 
his days much neglected, little more than half the wall being 
then inditched, the reſt being either ſwerved or filed up, and in 


many parts builded upon; the wall itſelf in ſome places eaſily 
ſcalable, what with piles and ſtacks of wood in ſome, and houſes - 


and 
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weſtward of St. Mildred's church-yard, has ſeveral 
large breaches made in it, the work of the Parliamen- 
tarians, about the year 1648; in one of which, how- 
ever, they ſeem to have been by a courſe of 
Koman bricks, quite through the wall, of which no- 
_ . table feat further mention will be made hereafter. — 
This part of the wall being built on low ground, 
- among the meads at but a ſmall diſtance from the ri - 
ver, has never had any Uitch, nor indeed any occaſion 
„ CE TRIS een 
Tux WERE in the above wall, till of late years, 
$1X GATES, anſwering to the ſame number of wards, 
viz. Burgate, St. George's-gate, Ridingate, Wincheap. 
gate, built in the room of the antient Worthgate, 
Boke Ark was formerly called St. Michael s-pate, 
from a church of that name once near it. This gate 
was rebuilt of brick, with ſtone quoins, in 1475; the 
principal benefactote, whofe names were on it, bein 
ohn - Franingam,” John Netherſole and Edmu 
inot. It was pulled down a few years ago, to make 
the paſſage more commodious ; the high road from 
Sandwich to Deal leading through it. 
Sr. Geor6E's-6ATE, formerly called Newingate, 
and before that Ote- hill gate, from its leading to that 
ce, was built for a more direct pe into the 
eart of the city from Dover, inſtead of Ridingate, 
the more ftrait and antient way. It was built about 


| andthe like in other parts of it. What a ſame, he continues, 


that a little profit ſhould baniſh all care of this kind, and that 


the greedineſs of a ſmall advantage ſhould be a means, as it then 
was, of betraying the city at once both to danger and deformity ; 
but, he ſays, he might forbear to cenfure, for he defpaired of its 
regard in thoſe days. How much more applicable is this remark 
in theſe times, in which the private profit of ſome few is, with 
ioo many, more alluring than the common good. 

John Frenyngham, eiq. mayor of this city in 1461, gave by 
dis will, among other benefactions, 2el. to the repairing of St. 
Michzel's-gate, or paving the Bull Stake. | op" 
the 
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THE SEVERAL GATES. RT 
the year 140% and is a very handfome ſtructure, 
ſeemingly in imitation of Weſtgate, with two noble 
towers of ſquared ſtones, The large reſervoirs which 
hold the water that ſupplies the city, being in the 

upper part of it, has preſerved this gate from de- 
 R1piNnGATE was antiently written Radingate, by 
which lay the portway or military way of the Ro- 
mans, between Dover and Canterbury, the ſtreet 
leading along which into the city, being at this time 
called Watling-ſtreet, a name given to one of their 
four famous ways or ſtreets, which croffed this king- 

dom. This gate, a very ordinary ſtructure, was pulled 
down a few years ago, to make the opening more con- 
venient for paſſengers.” The antient Roman gate 
here, appears to have had two contiguous circular 
arches, turned with Britiſh or Roman brick of thoſe 
times, remains of which were lately to be ſeen, though 
the ground had been fo much raiſed, that a ſtone at 
the top of one of the piers, from which one of thoſe 
arches ſprung, was but breaſt high from the road, and 
the arch itſelf was in part cut away to give the ne- 
ceſſary height to the late gate of much more modern 


conſtruction. 3 


A few years before this, Roger Ridley, who was mayor of 
the city in 1452, gave by his will, now in the regiſtec of the 
archdeacon's office, among other benefactions, five to- 
wards the new building of St. George's-gate; and Wm. Bi g. 
who was otherwiſe a benefactor to this city, and was mayor of it 

in 1460, gave by his will, remaining in the Prerog. office, 10. 
towards the making of this gate as the work went on. 5 

In 1790, a very ſpacious arch was erected and the terrace 
walk, formed on the rampart of the city wall, continued over it, 
at the ſole expence of Alderman James Simmons. E 

Within about 40 feet weſtward from 1 on a ſquare 
ſtone in the wall, was the date 1586, and below, the letters 
I. E. M. for John Eaſday, mayor, whoſe public ſpirit Mr. Som- 
ner mentions very honorably for this repair of the city wall at 
his great coſt, though a man of but indifferent eſtate, in hopes 
of ſetting a good example; but the ſtone has been lately ſtolen 
way and his example is by no means likely to be followed, 


WINCREAPP- 
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 WinCHEAP-GATE was probably erected ſor pub · 
lic. uſe, in the ftead of the antient Worthgate, when 
it was found 1 inconvenient, that the public road of the 
city ſhould lead in a ſtrait line ſo cloſe by the caſtle, 
By the midſt of the bayle of it; the antient 
Worthgate being after this, as it t ſhould ſeem, reſerved. 

only for the uſe of the caſtle, and the public road. 
changed and made to take a circular courſe round 
| the outſide of the caſtle wall and ditch, where it. con- 
tinued as ſuch, till within theſe few years, when Worth 
gate was again opened for that purpoſe, as more com- 
* modious ; we 9 the ward of the city ſtill ben the 
name of Worthgate ori 
his gate of Wincheap was taken. down with the 
others nne a few years ago, for publie 
convenience. 

NozTHGATE is no more than a wide ſquare Cale 2 

| through which the road leads to the Ifle of Thanet, 
under the church of Northgate, and named ſo from 
its ſituation in the northern part of the city. of 

At this gate, the mayor and corporation oſed to 
receive the king, in their formalities, when he paſſed 

through, after landing at Margate, from the conti- 
nent, as was frequently the caſe; and the recorder 
making his ſpeech of obedience and Gut, | the mays 
preſented him with the kes. 

WESTGATE was built by archbiſhop Sudbury, in 
king Richard 11,'s reign, in the room of the antient 
one, which was become ruinous, over which there was 
built a church. This gate, ſituated at the weſt end of 
the city, through which the higb road paſſes towalds 
London, is the largeſt and beſt built of any the city 
has, making a very handſome appearance, ſtanding 
between two lofty and ſpacious round towers, erected 
in the river, on the weſtern fide of it. It is built of 

vared ſtone, and is embattled, porteulliſed, and 
mathicealiated, having a bridge of two arches, be- 


longing to the archbiſhop, over the weſtern branch N 
the 
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THE SEVERAL GATES. 1 
the Stour, adjoining to it. Over this gate is the com- 
ow gaol — both for malefactors and debtors 
within the juriſdiction of this city and county: of it, 
and has been ſo from the time of the building of the 
preſent gate, but certainly fo from the 31ſt of king 
Henry VI. for then, as king Edward IV. in his char- 
ter, recites, he granted to the city by his charter, the 
keeping of his gaol, at the Weligate of his city of Can» 
terbury, for priſoners impriſoned within the city and 
ſuburbs, for whatever crime or cauſe they ſhould be 
taken, to be detained in it by themſelves or their offi- 
cers.* The gates themſelves of this, as well as of the 
other two gates left ſtanding, have been lately taken 


away by the city, as ſuppoſed to be of no further uſe. - 


The arms of archbiſhop Juxon, with thoſe of the ſee 
of Canterbury, were carved on theſe gates here, as 
well as on thoſe of St. George's and Burgate ; they 
having been all new made and ſet up by that archbi- 
ſnop, at the Reſtoration, in the room of thoſe de- 
ſtroyed and burnt by the Puritans, in 1648. 

Beſides the gates above-mentioned, there was ano- 
ther, though not a principal one, called Queningate, 
which has been ſtopped up for a great length of time, 
and was fo, as appears by the remains of it, at the time 
the preſent city wall was built, probably in archbiſhop 
Lanfranc's time, ſoon after the conqueſt.* Beſides _ 
theſe, there are two poſterns in the city wall, one op- 
polite the chief gate of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery and 

See Battely's Somner, p. 14. | | | 

* This gate ſtood almoſt, though not quite, oppoſite the chief 

te of St, Auguſtine's monaſtery. It was probably fo called 

m queen Bertha, wife of king Ethelbert, who might fre- 
quently uſe it to paſs on to St. Paucraſe chapel to her devotions. . 
There is a part of the north fide of the arch built of Britiſh nar 
row bricks, and the ſtone from which it fprang mixed in, as part 
of the materials of the city wall, ftill very plainly viſible on the 
veſt ſide of the garden (once the city ditch) late in the occupa- 


tion of Mr. Macaree, and a few yards fouthward of the hext 
tower on the north fide of the dean and chapter's poſtern. 


at 


— 
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at St. Mildred's church-yard ; and there was a third 

in Pound-lane, by the river Stour, running by Ab. 
bot's mill, which has been lately opened for carriages, 
"Tax crit is divided, for the civil government of 
it, into six WARDS, each named from one of the fix 
principal gates above-mentioned. The whole city, as 
appears by the ſurvey of Domeſday, as mentioned be. 
fore, being in the Conqueror's time eſteemed but as 
one hundred, called the hundred of Canterbury.— 
Each of theſe wards had an alderman, who preſided 
over it, and kept within his ward, a court, holden 
every three weeks, called a wardmote. Their office, 
from their name, was called an aldermanry, which 
ſeems was not, as now, elective, but held by perſons 
in fee, as an inheritance,” and deſcended by will as to 
the next heir at law ; ſome of them continuing in one 
name and family for ſeveral generations ; as that of 
Burgate, in the Chiche's ; of Northgate, in the ſame 
family, and in the Polres and Pollers; of Ridingate, in 
the Handloe's ; of Newingate, in the Diggs's; of 
Worthgate, in the Cokyn's, and afterwards in the 
Tierne's ; and of Weſtgate, in the Browne's.* In the 
2d year of king John, Baldwin de Warewal had a 
charter for this aldermanry of Weſtgate,” but it ap- 
pears by the pleas of the crown, before the juſtices 
itinerant, in the 21ſt year of king Edward I. anno 
1293, in relation to the ſergeantrys in this city, that 
William de Lynſtede, rector of the church of Stureye, 
then held the aldermanry of Weſtgate of the king 
in capite, by the ſergeantry of one Sore ſparhawk, and 
that it was worth ten marcs; and in hke manner 
John, ſon of John Handlo, held the aldermanry of 
Redingate of the king in capite, which was worth 
yearly two ſhillings, performing nothing further to 
the king yearly from thence ; and in like manner Ed- 


* See Madox's Firma Burgi, p. 14. | 
B hgBatteiy's Somner, p. 53. 7 Philipott, p. 93. 


mund 
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mund de Tyerne held the aldermanry of Worthgate, 
worth yearly two ſhillings, of the king in capite, per- 
forming nothing further yearly to the king from 


thence; and in like manner Thomas Chicch held the 


aldermanry of Burgate, which was worth forty pence 
yearly; and Stephen Chicch held the aldermanry of 
Northgate, which was worth two ſhillings yearly, 
and John de Holt held the aldermanry of Newingate, 
which was worth two (hillings yearly, performing no- 
thing further to the king from thence yearly ; but by 
what right each of them held the ſame, was not 
known; upon which, on writs of qus warrants, the 
ſaid Stephen Chicch, and the others, except maſter 
William de Lynſtede, pleaded, that the aforeſaid al- 
dermanrys were belonging and annexed to the ferme 
of the city, viz. ſixty pounds, which they paid to the 
king for the city yearly ; all which was accordingly 
found by the jury ; and the aforeſaid maſter William 
de Lynſtede pleaded, that he held the aforeſaid ſer- 
geantry of one William de Godſtede, paying to him 
from thence yearly one hundred ſhillings, which Wil- 
liam, jaſt· mentioned, pleaded, that he held the ſaid 
ſergeantry of the commonaltie of the city, paying 
from tnence yearly forty pence to the ferme of the 
city, and this from time which was beyond the me- 
mory of man.“ All which was allowed by the jury 
: if before 


* This aldermanry of Weſtgate was the moſt of conſequence 
of any of them. Thorn tells us, col. 1926, that it was in the 
above reign, by grant from the crown, in the poſſeſſion of the 
abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine, who in the year 1278, be- 
ing the 6th year of it, gave it to Nicholas Doge, to hold of them 
tor ever, paying yearly into their treaſury, 10l. ſterling, in lieu 
of all ſervices, ſaving the ſuit of the burghmote of Canterbury, 
which for that reaſon he was bound to hold. After this, in N 
roth year of king Richard II. one Heary Garnate died poſſeſled 
of it, and deviſed it to Sara his wife; after which it came to the 
Brownes, who were the laſt that held it before it fell into the 
poſſeſſion of the city. See Battely's Somner, p. 53. — 
| | - "4 
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| before the ſaid juſtices, J. de Berewyk and his ſociates 


itinerant, at Canterbury as aforeſaid.* 
Theſe aldermanries were at firſt held of the crown 
in capite, and continued ſo till king Henry III. granted 
the city to the citizens, to hold in fee ferm, as has 
been noticed before, to hold in capite by burgage; 


from which time theſe offices being annexed, and ap- 
pertaining to the fee ferm above-mentioned, became 


veſted in the citizens, of whom they were held in like 
manner aſterwards, and continued ſo till theſe offices 


were in courſe of time all bought in, or otherwiſe be- 


came the property of the city; from which time they 
became eligible by the mayor and commonaltie, with 


this difference, that in future they were held only by 


thoſe who were freemen and inhabitants of the fran - 
chiſe; whereas before they were held neither by one, 
nor the other, to the great inconvenience of the city; 


but this does not appear to have been until about the 


time of the new ordination, made by Henry VIII. 
which appointed two aldermen to every ward, making 
in number, twelve, as they continue at this time. 
The ſix wards above - mentioned, were divided into 
twelve pariſhes, as they remain at preſent, in which are 
the ſeveral churches of All Saints, St. Alphage, St. 
Andrew, St. George, St. Mary Bredin, St. Mary 
Bredman, St. Mary Magdalen Burgate, St. Mary 
Northgate, St. Mildred, St. Margaret, Holy Cross 
Weſtgate, and St. Peter, by which names the twelve 
pariſhes are called. Beſides theſe there were formerly 


five other churches, within the walls, viz. of St. Ed- 


mund, St. John, St, Mary de Caſtro, St. Mary Que- - 
ningate and St. Michael Burgate, all long ſince demo- 
liſhed, and the profits united to the other churches 

and there are now in the ſuburbs the three pariſhes 


Richard III. an act paſſed for the city of Canterbury, touching 


the aldermanry lands and aldermanry of Weſtgate, and other 
things in the city of Canterbury, &c, 


and 
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and churches of St. Dunſtan, St. Paul, and St. Mar- 
tin; the firſt of which is not within the bounds ok 
the city; all which will be further mentioned here- 
after, under the eccleſiaſtical account ot this place. 
THAT THERE were Cities or towns in Britain, 
Cæſar acknowledges in great meaſure, in his com- 
mentaries, by comparing the frequency of their build- 
ings to thoſe of the Gauls, who, it is known, had at 
that time many towns* throughout their country; 
and although they might not be ſuch as our writers 
feign and deſcribe to have been built with ſtrong 
walls, towers, and gates, yet they were at leaſt ſuch as 
they might conveniently dwell together within, de- 
fend themſelves from the incurſions of the enemy, 
and carry on their traffic with advantage; and ſuch 
as theſe Cæſar acknowledges to have found here.“ 
THz FIRST MENTION we have of this city, by 


name, is in Ptolemy's Geography of Britain, who lived 


in the reigns of the Roman emperors, Trajan, Ha- 
drian, and Antoninus Pius, and wrote it in the Greek 
language. He ſays, in the moſt eaſtern part of Bri- 
tain, are the Cantri, and among them theſe towns, 
Toa Aovinov, Aaxpovevov, Poureman, that is, Londinium, Da- 
ruenum, and Rutupiæ. The ſecond of which is certainly 
meant for this city of Canterbury. Antoninus, in his 
Itinerary of Britain, writes it, Durovernum, and places 
it as one of the Roman ſtations or forts,* ſituated on 
one of their grand military roads, from the furtheſt 
part of Britain, through London hither,* and ſo on 
r 


* The words 256 and oppidum, were promiſcuouſly uſed by 
Cæſar, Cicero, Varro, and the moſt approved authors. 

© Ceſarde Bello Gallico, lib. » and vii, 

* See Bartely's Antiq. Rutup. p. 77. 

© This is a convincing proof how much thoſe conje&urers 
dream, who place the city of Rutupiæ at Canteburry. 
- * Richard of Cirenceſter mentions it as a ſtipendiary town. 

The Watling-ſtreet way is ſaid to have gone from Dover by 


the weſt of London to St. Albans, and thence having croſſed the 
VOL, XI, G | Foſſe - 
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_. notth-eaſtward, ad Portum Ritupis, or Richborough, 
xũ miles. From this ſtation of Durovernum likewile 
ran two other military roads, the greateſt parts of 
which are till viſtble ; the one eaſtward from Ridin. 
gate over Barham Downs, ad Portum Dubris, or Do- 
ver, xvi miles, ſtill called the Watling-ſtreet road; 
and the other from Worthgate, ſouth-ſouth-eaſt- 
ward, over the road, called Stone-ſtreet way, ad Por- 
tum Lemanis, or Limne, xvi miles.“ In Peutinger's 
Table, written about the time of Theodoſius the 
Great, it is called by the ſame name, and the mark 
of a confiderable town, as Canterbury was in thoſe 
times, is ſet to this ſtation; and this is all the geo- 
graphical notice taken of this city, in the time of the 
Romans. | ; 

It has been the opinion of ſome, that after the de- 
feat of the Britons, on their encounter with the Ro- 
mans, the very morning ait:r Cæſar's arrival on his 
ſecond expedition into this country, Durovernum or 
Canterbury, was taken (and might poſſibly be kept 
till Cæſar's return) by the 7th legion. It might after- 
wards be converted into a ſtation, as they treated ſe- 
veral other towns of the Britons, as Camulodunum, 
Verulamium, Iſurium, and others of the capital ones, of 
the ſeveral ſtates. . f 

Tx Saxons accuſtomed themſelves to take their 
chief reſidence, or villa regia, on the ſpot where theſe 

Roman 


Foſſe in a crooked line through Shropſhire, by Wraken hill unto 


Dr. Horſley is of opinion, that Cæſar's firſt march on his 
2d expedition in the very night after his landing, was about 12 
miles in queſt of the enemy, who retiring to a river, ventured © 
there to engage with the Romans, but were defeated. He thinks 
it probable, that as this river could by no means be the Thames, 
for that was too diſtant and great, and Cæſar called it by its 
name when he ſpoke of it ; he thinks therefore, that the elt 
muſt have been on the banks of the river Stour, to the north oi 

a | Duro- 


oy Vx 
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Roman ſtations had once been; in conſequence of 
which, this place, as has been already obſerved, was 
eſteemed by them the head, or chief city of the king - 
dom of Kent, and the king's reſidence, villa regia; 
hence it is ſtiled by Bede, the chief city of king Ethel- 
bert, and by another writer, the head of the empire; 
and although that monarch about the year 596, quit- 
ted his reſidence in it in favor to St. Auguſtine, and it 
remained no longer a royal refidence, yet it ſtill re- 
tained its conſequence of being the chief city of the 
kingdom of Kent, and became ſoon afterwards, in 
preference of all others, the metropolitical city of 
Britain, ro which, and its two ſuperb monaſteries, 
munificently endowed, and held in high reputation 
for their riches as well as ſanctity, it in great meaſure - 
owed the whole of its future eminence and proſpe- 


rity. But theſe circumſtances, at the ſame time, | 


made it the continued object of rapine and plunder, 


on every foreign invaſion and domeſtic war; beſides 


which, from the more than ordinary quantity of tim» 
ber in the ſeveral buildings, and the cloſeneſs with 
which they were throughout the whole built together, 
it was continually ſubject to the calamity of fires. 
Being ſituated at no great diſtance from the two 
iſlands of Thanet and Shepey, the uſual places of 
landing, as well as the uſual winter abode of thoſe 
mercileſs pirates, the Danes, this city twice felt the 
misfortune of ſo near a neighbourhood to them; for 
in the year 851 they landed with a great army from 
350 ſhips, and waſted it, Ceolnoth being then arch» 


 biſhop;* and again in 1009, in the time of autumn, 


another army of the Danes, innumerable, came to 
Sandwich, and thence to Canterbury, which they 


Durovernum, or Canterbury, towards Sturry and Fordwich, 
where, within a mile of it, ſtrong lines of fortification, thrown 


up for a conſiderable length, are {till viſible. See Britannia Ro- 


mana, P · 14+ 
* Simon Dunelm, col, 120. 


*. had 


part of the city being burnt, they took it by aflault, 


carried away priſoners with them, A horrid ſpectacle, 
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had taken immediately, had not the citizens, by giv- 
ing a large ſum, in time, obtained their peace, which 
having done, theſe plunderers immediately departed 
and failed for the Ifle of Wight;' but in the year 
1011, chen theſe banditti having over-run and waſted 
all Kent again, laid ſiege to it, and having entirely 
ſurrounded it, proviſions in it falling ſhort, and great 


on the 2oth day, when ruſhing impetuouſly over every 
part of it, they ſet fire to the remainder of the town, 
and the church and priory of the Holy Trinity, hav- 
ing firſt plundered them of all their valuables, the 
abbey of St. Auguſtine being alone left ſtanding, and 
then maſlacred the inhabitants without diſtinction of 
age, religion, or ſex ; for having decimated them, out 
of the number of near 8000, there remained alive only 
four monks, and ſcarce eight hundred of the inferior 
claſs of people. But the archbiſhop Alphege, (whom 
they afterwards murdered at Greenwich), Godwin, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Leofryne, abbeſs of St. Mil- 
dred, and Alfward, the king's bailiff, with others 
both monks and clergy, men as well as women, they 


ſays the antient hiſtorian in his relation of this event, 
to the beholder ; the face of an antient and moſt 
beautiful city all brought to aſhes ; the dead bodies 
of the citizens, who had been either murdered by the 
ſword, caſt into the fire, hung up, or thrown headlong 
from the walls, ſtrewed thick about. the ſtreets and 
roads, dying both ſoil and river black with blood; to 
which might be added, the weeping and howling of 
the captive women and of children, led away with the 
vencrable archbiſhop in fetters,” | 

But 


Brompton, col. 887. | | 
m Henry Hunt, lib. vi. R. Hoveden, p. 431; Matth. Weſt- 
minſter, and Flor. Wigorn. See Simon Dunelm, col. 168; 
Chron. Brompton, 888; Gervas, col. 1649. Chron. — 
; col, 
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- -Lambarde, whoſe account is ſomewhat different,, 
fays, that there were left alive here, of the monks 
four, and of the lay-people 4800; by which it ap- 
pears, that this city and the adjoining country (the 
people of which had probably fled hither for ſuccour) 
was at that time very populous, having to loſe on 
this account 43, 200 perſons ; on which account there 
were ſome, who affirmed it had then more flore of 
buildings than London itſelf; and indeed it ſeems 
that they muſt have been very rich here, for but two 
years before they had, by the advice of Siricius, then 
archbiſhop, bought their peace with the Danes, at 
the enormous price of 30, ooo pounds in ready mo- 
ney.* Beſides theſe misfortunes, various have been 
the times in which this place has ſuffered by the cala- 
mity of fires. The firſt of which that I find noticed, 
is by the author of the additions to the Chronicle of 
Aſerus Menevenſis, who $AYs, that about the year 
754 it was much waſted by fire. In the year 776 it 
is ſaid to have been burnt down ;? again in the year 
918, Alfleda, the mighty lady of Mercia, beſieging 
and burning the city itſelf, ſpoiled, killed and drove 
out the Danes, who then poſſeſſed it; in revenge for 
which they afterwards, about the reign of king Ethel- 
red, anno 1011, beſieged and burnt the city,“ as has 
been mentioned above; and yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe misfortunes, Stow ſays, that at the time of the 
conqueſt, it exceeded London in its buildings. 
In the time of archbiſhop Lanfranc, who came to 
the ſee in 1070, the church, then dedicated to the 


col. 1781, all of whom tell the ſtory of this calamity ſo much in the 
ſame words, that they ſeem to have copied it from one another. 
See Oſbern's account of it in the life of archbiſhop Odo, much 
more copious, inſerted hereafter. | 
 * Lambarde's Perambulation, p. 317. 

* Gervas, of Canterbury, col. 1290, 

?. Leland's Col. vol. ii. p. 278, ex chron. Mart. Scatti, 

2 Lambarde, ibid. Survey, B. iii. p. 215. 


998 Holy 


1161.“ Not long 
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Holy Trinity, was conſumed by fire, as was almoſt 


the whole of the city in king Henry 1L's reign, anno 
after which, in the year 1174, a 
dreadful fire broke out here, the rapidity of which was 
increaſed by an amazing great ſtorm of wind, by which 
great part of this city, with moſt of the churches was 

„ and at laſt the church of the Holy Trinity 
itſelf was wholly burnt down.* Again in 1180, ano- 
ther fire happened, by which the city was much da- 
maged ;* and in the year 1247, St. Mildred's church, 
with great part of the city, was again deſtroyed by 
fire ;* notwithſtanding all which calamities, through 
favor of the ſeveral kings of this realm, particularly 
in having by the ſtatute of the 27th year of king 
Edward III. the ſtaple of wool appointed at it,“ 


and by the patronage of the ſeveral archbiſhops,” be- 


ing in general their moſt frequented reſidence ; the 
advantages arifing to it from the number of religious 
bouſes in it, eſpecially its cathedral, from the ſhrine 
of St. Thomas Becket m it, which from its reputation 
of ſanity, brought hither multitudes of pilgrims and 


Matth. Paris, p. 82. 

t Hen. Hunt, lib. vi. Chron. Brompton, col. 1100. 

„ Eleventh Cal. June, Gerv. col. 1457. | 

” Leland's Col. vol. i. p. 266. | 

*The Commons prayed the king that the ſtaple might be ap- 
inted at Worceſter, Nottingham, Hull, St. Buttolphs, Stam- 


ford, Lynn, Ipſwich, and Canterbury ; but the king anſwered, 


At Canterbury only one, to be in the honor of St, Thomas.” 
Cotton, p. 822. | | 

Camden fays, Brit. p. 239, that by the bounty of its pre- 
lates, eſpecially archbiſhop Sudbury, it did not only recruit, but 
on a ſudden grew up to ſuch ſplendor, as even for the beauty of 
its private buildings to be equal to any city in Britain; but for 
the magnificence of its churches, and their number to exceed the 


- beſt of them. In that reign, viz. of king Richard II. the men 


of this city ſeem to have become of good ability, for inthe 10th 
year of it, they contributed to the king's neceſſities gol. and again 
in the 21ft year of it, the bailiffs and good men of the city, 
lent the king 100 marcs. See Rym. Feed, vol, vii. p. 544, vol. 
viii. p. . 

de votees 
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devotees of all ranks, with whom the town was almoſt 
daily crowded ; the frequent meetings of kings, 
princes, and noble perſonages here, as well of our own 
as of foreign countries, and from its being the great 
thoroughfare to the continent, it ſtill recovered from 
time to time from its misfortunes, with till further 
improvements. The beauty of its ſituation certain] 
contributed not a little to this. William of Malmſ- 
bury, who wrote in the reign of king Stephen, accord- 
ingly deſcribes it as a city, which, though of mode- 
rate ſize, was yet famous for its good ſituation, the 
richneſs of the neighbouring ſoil, the entireneſs of the 
walls incloſing it, although it had ſo often experienced 
the miſchances of war, its convenience of water and 
wood, and its abundance of fiſh, by reaſon of its 
nearneſs to the ſea.* 1 

Beſides the magnificent foundations of the priory 
of the Holy Trinity, or Chriſt-church, and of St. Au- 
ouſtine, here were five priories, nine hoſpitals, and 
- other ſmaller endowments, ſuch as chantries, and the 
like; all which will be further mentioned in their 
proper places. | 

Till king Edward IV. 's reign, this city ſeems to 
have remained unpaved ; but the bad ſtate, it was 
then in, was ſuch, that it was become a nuiſance, not 
only to all thoſe who reſorted hither, but to the inha- 
birants themſelves.; which obliged the mayor and 
commonalty of it to petition the king, for powgs to 
pave the principal ſtreets of it; in conſequence of 
which, an act of parliament paſſed in the 17th year of 
of that reign* to give them a power and authority 


e 2 Malmſbury, Prolog. ad Lib. 1. de Geſt Pontificat, 
Angliæ. | 

"Sec Cotton's Records, p. 703. In the cheſt of the chamber 
of this city is an exemplification, made anno 18 Edward IV. un- 
der the great ſeal, of this act. | 


623 to 


The town of Cantorbyri,” ſays he, © ys waulled, 


chyrches. The monaſtery of S. Auguſtine, blak 
monkes: S. Gregories, blak chanons : Monaſterium 
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to do it, at the expence of the inhabitants reſiding 
in them. 178 1. er | 
' LzLanD, who wrote in king Henry VIIL.'s reign, 
gives this deſcription of the city, in his Itinerary, as 
it remained in his time. | 

and hath v gates, thus named, Weſtgate, Northgate, 
Burgate, now cawlled Mibelsgate, St. George's gate, 
Rider's gate; the which John Broker, mayr of the 
town, did ſo diminiſch, that now cartes cannot for 
lownes paſſe thorough yt. Wortbegate, the which 
leadeth to a ſtreate cawlled Stone fireet, and ſo to 
Billirca, now Gurtopfireat. In the towne be xiin pa- 
roche chyrches, and the cathedral chyrch of blak 
monkes. Without the walles ther be iii paroche 


S. Sepulcbri, ubi olim Templarii, poſtea ſacre virgines. 
The hoſpital of S. John, of men and women of the 
fundation of the biſhops of Canterbury. The hoſpital 


v This petition ſets forth, that the city was one of the eldeſt 
cities of this realm, and was moſt in fight of all ſtrangers of the 
parts beyond the ſea, reſorting into the realm, and departing 
out of it; and becauſe of the glorious ſaints, that there lay 
ſhrined, was greatly named throughout Chriſtiandome ; to which 
city was alſo great repair of much of the people of the realme. 
as well of eſtates, as other, in way of pilgrimage, to viſit thoſe 
ſaints; and it was ſo, that the ſame city was oftentunes full, 
fowle, noyous aud uneaſie to all the inhabitants of it, as to all 
othes# perſons reſorting thereunto, whereof oftentimes was ſpo- 
ken much diſworſhip in divers places, as well beyond the ſea, as 
on this fide the ſea, which could not be remedied in any wiſe; 
but if the city might be paved, to which the moſt part of the 
inhabitants of the city, having burgeſfes houſes, or tenements in 
it, were willing and agreeable, ſo that there might be authority 
had, to compel others of the like fort to do the fame. Pleaſe it 
therefore your wiſdoms, the premiſes conſidered, and that as the 
mayor and commonaltie had no lands or tenements, or othet 
yearly revenues in common, of which they might make or ſuſ- 
tain any ſuch payment, to pray the king that he, by the advice 
and aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament al- 
jembied, &c. Part of this act is printed from a fragment of it 
in Batt. Somn. append, No. xxvi, 

0 
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4 S. Laurence, for women alone of the fundation of 


the abbates of S. Auguſtine. An hoſpital within the 
town on Kinge's bridge, for poore pylgrems and way 
faring men. Zenodochium Pauperum ſacerdotum. Zeno- 
dochiolum quoque minorum intra muros fundatoribus ur- 


banis. Cænobia fratrum intra urbem videlicet domini - 


canorum, Auguſtinenſium F ranciſcanorum. 
"as a little further, 
tt Cantorbiry,” 
« for the moſt part of the towne ſtondeth on the far- 
ther ſide of the river Sture, the which by a probable 
conjecture, I ſuppoſe, was cawlled in the Britans 
tyme, Avona, For the Romayn cawlled Canterbury. 
Duravernum corruptely. For of Dor and Avona, we 


ſhuld rather ſay, Doravona, or Doravonum. The ri- 
ver yn one place runneth tho- Canterbury ys v 


rough the cite walle, the which myles fro the ſe 
is made there with ii or iii ar- flat north agaynſt 
ches for the curſe of the ſtreme. Heron. 


Lanfranc and Sudbury, the which was hedded by 


FJakke Strawe, were great repayrers of the cite. Sud. 
bury builded the Weſtgate, and made new and re- 
paired to gither fro — to the north gate, and wolde 
have done lykewiſe abowt al the town, yf he had 
lyved. The mayr of the town and aldermen, ons a 
yere cum ſolemply to his tumbe, Many yeres ſins 
to pray for his ſowle, yn memory men ſoute for 
of his good deade. The moſt treaſor, at a place 
auncyent building of the towne cauled tbe Dun- 
appereth ya the caſtel, and at gen, wher Barn» 
Ryder's gate, wher appere long bales houſe is now, 
Briton brikes, with out the town and ther yn dig- 
at Sg. Pancrace's chapel, and at ging, thei found a 
St, Martine's, appere allo Briton corle cloſed ya 
brikes. Ther hath bene ſum leade. 


ſtrong fortres by the caltel, wher as now the eminent 
dungen hill rifith, 
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« The water of Stur breketh a lytle above Cantor. 
biri, into ii armes, of the one cummeth be ef gate, 
and the other thorongh the cyte, under S. Thema; 
hofpitate, and meteth agayne yn the botom; beneth 
the cyte, a this fide . . . . ford, being half a. 
Tavs Far LELAND—Who makes no mention of 
any appearance of decay or poverty in this city, in his 
time; and indeed I have been induced to believe 
from every hiſtorian I have met with, that, till the 
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_ . ſuppreſſion of its religious foundations,* and the remo. 


val of Becket's ſhrine from hence, Canterbury conti- 
nued in wealth and proſperity ; and I know of but 
one authority to the contrary, which perhaps might 
have been exaggerated to forward the purpole of it: 


this is the preamble to the act of parliament, paſſed 


in the 6th year of the above reign,* for the improve- 
ment of the river Stour, and rendering it navigable 
up to the city; in which it is recited, that this city 
was one of the antient cities of the realm, and that 
through it there had been, and then was great re- 
courle of ambaſſadors and other ſtrangers from the 
parts of heyond the ſea ; where likewiſe the bodies of 
the holy confeſſor, and biſhop St. Auſtin, the apoſtle 
of England, and alſo many other holy faints had been 
honourably humate and ſhrined ;* was then of late in 
great ruin and decay, and the inhabitants thereof im- 
poveriſhed, and many great manſions in it deſolate; 
which ruin, decay and deſolation, could not of like be 
reformed, or amended, unleſs the ſaid river ſhould be 
ſo rendered navigable as above-mentioned, 


© Itin. vol. vii. appendix, p. 144. 

* Lambarde, p. 319, 321. 

e Stat. 6 Henry VIII. ch. 17. This being a private act, is 
not printed in the ſtatute books. See Batt. Somn. p. 21, 

f It is remarkable that the mention of St, Thomas Becket, 
the favorite and tutelar ſaint of this place, is wholly omitted, and 
St. Auſtin is meationed in preference to him, contrary to the 
cuſtom of that time. 


This 
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This is the only mention I have ever met with of 
the deſolatĩon and impoveriſhment of this city, ſo early 
in the beginning of king Henry VIII. 's reign; for [ 
have, (and 1 cannot but repeat it) always read, that 
whilt the beauty of holineſs remained here, Canter- 
bury continued 1a the ſmiles of proſperity, forgetting 
the caſualties it had fo oftea felt, both by the fire and 
the word; but that when the ſtorm of reformation 
burſt on its religious houſes, and brought on their diſ- 
ſolution, the ſource of its high eſtimation and wealth 
in great meaſure fell with them, and from great opu- 
knce and reputation, multitude of inhabitants and 
beautiful buildings, this city fell ſuddenly to extreme 

erty, nakedneſs and Ft inſomuch that to re- 
edify its decayed houſes, it required an act of parlia- 
ment to-be paſſed almoſt immediately; but this was 
not till the 33d year of king Henry VIII.'s reign.* 
However, at whatever time this decay happened, the 
city remained in this forlorn ſituation for. ſome years, 
apparently without remedy, till about the end of the 
reign of king Edward VI. when, ſtrange as ic might 
be, the perſecution of the ſame tenets, which had been 
ſo lately in great meaſure the cauſe of its ruin, began 
to give ſome hopes of its being raiſed to proſperity 
gain, though by no means equal to its former ſtate. 
This was occaſioned by the perſecution of the Protei- 
tants, by the duke of Alva, under Philip II. of Spain, 
n Brabant and Flanders, which began at about this 
ime, and as it was carried forward from time to time 
in thoſe countries, as well as afterwards in France, 
continued to give new life and vigour to the trade of 
this kingdom, by the communication of the paper, 
lik, woollen, and other valuable manufaCtures, almoſt 


ket Anno 32 and 33 22 VIII. it was intitled, an act for re- 
A paring Canterbury, Rocheſter, and divers other towns. See 


* lamb, Per. p. 10 


Tus 5 | poeculiar 
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aldermen, for the grant of certain privileges for their 
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peculiar at that time to thoſe countries,“ and till then 
in vain attempted elſewhere. Theſe manufaRurer, 
uſually. called Walloons, then at firſt fled to England 
from the cruelties exerciſed on them on account of 
their religion in the Spamſh Netherlands, and on the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth to the crown, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion, came in bodies 
up to London, and being received kindly by the queen, 
who granted them her protection, they diſperſed and 
ſertled in different parts of the kingdom.* Thoſe who 
were weavers in ſilks and ſtuffs, made choice of Can- 
terbury for their habitation, where they might have 
the benefit of the river and an eaſy communication 
with the metropolis ;* for this purpoſe they had the 
queen's letters of licence, in her 3d year, directed to 
the mayor, for ſuch of them as ſhould be firſt ap. 
proved of by the archbiſhop, to remain here for the 
purpoſe of exerciſing their trades, ſo that they did not 
exceed a certain number therein mentioned, and as 
many ſervants as were neceſſary to carry on their bu- 
ſineſs; and this to be without any pay from them, hin- 
drance or moleſtation whatever. Thoſe who were per- 
mitted to ſettle in Canterbury, conſiſted of only eigh- 
teen houſekeepers, beſides children and ſervants ; who 
on their arrival, joined in a petition to the mayor and 


u The Spaniards were the firft inventors of knitting filk ſtock- 
ings. In the year 1547, filk knit ſtockings were firſt worn in 
France, by king Henry II. Queen Elizabeth was in 1 561 pre- 
ſented with a pair of black knit ſilk ſtockings by her filk-woman, 
Mrs. Montague, and afterwards ſhe never wore cloth ones again. 
William Rider, an apprentice on London bridge, was the {rl 
who knit worſted ſtockings in England, a pair of which he pre- 
ſented to William, earl r in 1564. | 

i See Hiſtory of Kent, under Sandwich. | 

* The clearneſs of the air here gives a great advantage over 
thoſe of Spital-fields, in reſpect of ſuch colours as ſuffer mo!t by 
the thick air and ſmoke of London. 
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convenience and protection. And the queen, as a fur- 
ther mark of her favour, in 1361, granted to them the 
undercroft of the cathedral church, as a place of wor - 
ſhip for themſelves and their ſucceſſors.” After which 
the perſecution for religion ſtill continuing abroad, the 
umber of theſe refugees multiplied ſo exceedingly, 


» | | | 

5 1 It conſiſted of only four articles; 1ſt, for the free exerciſe. 
of their retigion, with a church and place of burial ; 2d, that 
n o keep out fach as might give public offence, none might be 
( admitted to ſettle among them without ſufficient teſtimonials of 
0 their probity 3 34, that their ſchoolmaſter might be permitted 
* io inftru their children, and ſuch others as defired to learn the 
0 French language; 4th, enumerated the different branches of 


the weaving buſineſs, by which, they propoſed to maintain 
1 themſelves. | | 

1e Their congregation then conſiſted of a miniſter, a ſchool- 
maſter, a director of the manufacturers, twelve houſekeepers and 
three widows, beſides children and ſervants. See Batt. Somu. 


P* zppend. No. xxxi. Goſtling's Walk, p. 216. 
he " Tn following their particular mode of religious worſhip, 
ot being. the ſame as was uſed by the Proteſtants abroad, they have 
35 remained undiſturbed, excepting in the attempt made by arch- 
bihop Laud for that purpoſe, as appears dy his certificate dated 
du han. 2, 1634, on the king's inſtructions to him on his metropo- 
um- litical viſitation; in which, among other matters, he ſays, chat 
er- he conceived, under favor that the Dutch churches in Canter. 
* bury and Sandwich were great nurſeries of inconformity in theſe 
D parts, and he deſires the king to remember, that he had com- 
vho plained to him and the lords at the council board, and had de- 
and fred that both the French, Italian, and Dutch congregations, 
heir who were born ſubjects, might not be ſuffered to live any longer 
in ſuch a ſeparation as they did, both from church and ſtate : 
ock and that he had, according to his judgment for the beſt, com- 
0c%- Wl nanded his vicar general tobegin fairly to call them to conform 
nn Wi tothe Engliſh church, &c.— To which the king wrote in the 
Pre, WM nwrgin, that he deſired the archbiſhop to put him in mind of 
mars this when he was in council, and he would redreſs it. After 
| - which, the archbiſhop wrote in his return to the king's inſtruc. 
> A tions for the year 1636, among other matters, that he had re. 
ple. cived in formation that the Walloons and other ſtrangers in his 
dioceſe, eſpecially at Canterbury, did come orderly to their pa- 
| ſh churches, and there received the ſacrament, married, &c, 
„ih cording to his injunctions, with that limitation which the 

9. 


king allowed, Rym. Fœd. vol. xix. p. 588, vol. xx. p. 10g. 
that 
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that in 1634 the number of communicants in the Wal. 
loon church was increaſed to goo ; and there was cal. 
culated to be of theſe refugees in the whole kingdom 
$213, who were employed in inſtructing the Engliſh 
in weaving ſilk, cotton and woollen goods; in comb. 
ing, ſpinning, and making different kind of yarns, 
worſted, crewels, &c. At the beginning of Charles II,; 
reign, anno 1665, there were in Canterbury 126 mal. 
ter weavers, their whole number here amounting to 
near 1300, and they employed 759 Engliſh ; fo that 
the king thought proper to grant them a charter in 
1676, by which it appears that their number here waz 
then but little ſhort of 2500. By this charter they 
were enabled to become a company, by the name and 
deſcription of the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants and fel. 
Towſhip of weavers ;* not quite ten years after this 
Lewis XIV. king of France, having in 168 5, revoked 
the edict of Nants, by which the Proteſtants in France 
had enjoyed the toleration and free exerciſe of their 
religion, of which denomination it was ſuppoſed there 
were near 300,000 in that kingdom, great numbers of 
them fled from thence into the different Proteſtant 
countries, and, it is faid, that 50,000 of them took re- 
fuge in Great Britain and Ireland. Theſe manufac- 
turers improved to a much higher degree of perfec- 
tion, in the places where they ſettled, the fabricating 
of the ſilks called alamodes, luſtrings, brocades, ſatins, 
padua-ſoys, ducapes, watered tabies, and black and 
coloured velvets.® | 


» John Six was the firſt maſter; John Du Bois and James dix, 
wardens; John Bout, Gideon Deſpaigne, Float Paton, Peter 
Le Houcq, lohn Leopine, James Mannake, Paul Des Faruic 
ques, Henry Deſpaigne, and Philip Leper, were the fir{ alli 
ants of this fellowſhip, | 

® Beſides theſe they manufactured watches, cutlery warts, 
clocks, jacks, locks, ſurgeons* inſtruments, hardware, toi 
&c. &c, | * 
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Great numbers of theſe came to Canterbury, and 
joined themſelves to the Walloan church, and by their 


induſtry, the wealth of this place increaſed conſider - 


ably ; it became more populous ; the poor, even to 


their children, found a conſtant employment, and the 
owners of houſes finding fufficient tenants for them, 
and their rents increaſed, were induced to rebuild or to 


add great improvements to them, much to their own 
emolument and the public welfare of the city. But of 


late years, the (ilk weaving manufactory here has great- 


ly decayed, the moſt part of it being removed from 
hence to Spitalfields, in London, there being now not 
more than ten maſter weavers, and about eighty com- 


municants remaining ;* ſo that there are now only a 


few looms continued in employment in this city; 
though there are numbers of the deſcendants of theſe 
firſt ſettlers ſt ill remaining, moſt of whoſe names have 
been however changed as far as poſlible to the Engliſh 


pronunciation, and they have for a long time paſt in- 
termixed with and followed the ſame promiſcuous 
' trades and occupations as the other inhabitants of it; 
the pariſhes of St. Alphage and Northgate being ſtill 


in a great meaſure inhabited by them. „ 
Theſe deſcendants of the Walloons maintain their 
own poor; they ſtill uſe the undercroft of the cathe- 
dral for their place of worſhip. They have a mini- 
ſter, who 1s epiſcopally ordained, but they do not uſe 
the liturgy of the church of England, having a pre- 
ſeribed form of prayer and adminiſtration of the ſa- 


? In 1695, there was a grant made to the French refugees, 
who reſided in England, of 15,0001. which was continued 
yearly towards the maintenance of their poor; but in king 
George I. 's reign, this was reduced to 70col, which ſum is con- 
tinved to be paid at this time. E746 | 

* The names of the preſent officers of the Weavers company 
are, John Callaway, maſter ; Thomas De Laſaux and Samuel 
Lepine, wardens ; Peter Delaſaux, John Halbet, James Dela- 
laux, and Peter Gambier, aſſiſtants. 


craments, 


. 
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craments, the ſame as is uſed' by the Calvinifts in 

Holland ; and they receive the communion fitting at 
a long table: 5 


At firſt they maintained their own miniſters, but 
after the year 1695 they had an allowance from 


the crown, which continued ſo long as the miniſters 
were of the French refugee deſcendants; but now they 
are ſupported wholly by the congregation ; beſides 
which, they have ſome eſtate in land and money, and 
their people contribute ſomething towards their ſup. 
_ OE 1 5 
F cannot quit this ſubject of the Walloon and refy- 
gee manufactory of Canterbury, without paying a due 
tribute in praiſe of an ingenious and public ſpirited 
manufacturer of this place, John Callaway, the preſent 
maſter of the weavers company here. The modern 
invention of ſpinning jenneys and mules for weft, and 


the great improvement of ſpinning cotton twiſt for 


r Abraham Didier, merchant, of Canterbury, by his will in 
1638, gave to the elders and deacons of the Walloon congre- 
gation, 1n Canterbury, of which he was a member, one annuity 
-or rent charge of 205. to be iſſuing and taken out of a piece of 
meadow land, containing two.or three acres in Iekham, pur. 
chaſed of one Dixon, widow, and others, and before belonged 
to one Swinford, to hold to them and their ſucceſſors for ever, 
payable yearly, and to be laid out in fuel or burning wood by 
his ſon Abraham Didier, his heirs or aſſipns, about Chriſtmas- 
day yearly, and to be diftributed among ſuch deſerving poor 
and needy people of-the ſaid congregation as they ſhould thiak 
fit, with power of diſtreſs, &c. on non- payment; and he gave 
the ſaid meadow to his ſaid fon Abraham and his heirs, ſubje& 
to the ſaid annuity, Peter de la Pierre, or Peters, M. D. of the 
Black Friars, in Canterbury, by his will in 1697, gave 20l, to 
the poor of this congregation. | | | 

Mary Lyzy, of All Saints, Canterbury, widow, by her will 
in 1725, gave to Mr. James Six, the elder, Mr. Nich. Pilow, 
Mr. Samuel Six, Mr. John Legrand, Mr. Stephen and Mr, W. 
Six, and others, the elders of the Walloon congregation, of 
which ſhe was a member, and to their ſucceſſors and affigns for 
ever, for and towards the maintenance of the poor of the ſaid 
congregation, all thoſe her two mefiuages or tenements, with 
the gardens and appurtenances in St, Alphage pariſh, 


waſps, 
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wvarps, by the. water machinery of the famous Sir Rt 
chard Ark wright, has been the principal means of im+ 
proving all forts of cotton goods whatſoever. The 
beautiful printed muſlins and chintz have been brought 
to ſuch great perfection, as to be worn by women of 
the firſt rank in this kingdom; which, together, have 
been the principal means of reducing the ſilk manu- 
factory, not only in Canterbury, but in London and in 
Ireland too, to its preſent decayed ſtate. During the 
unhappy American war, ſuch was the falling off of the 
| fil trade, that many ſkilful workmen were reduced to 
i ſo low a condition, as to apply for relief at the general 
workhouſe. This diſtreſs of the ſilk trade determined 
Mr. Callaway to travel into the weſt and north of 
„in ſearch of ſomething new for the employ- 
ment of theſe deſerving diſtreſſed people; and this his 
ingenuity effected, after a long and expenſive journey; 
for he found the means of mixing Sir Richard Ark- 
vright's level cotton twiſt to his looms of ſilk warps, 
by which contrivance he introduced to the public a 
new manufacture, which afforded employment, and 
conſequently ſubſiſtence, not only to theſe poor unem- 
ployed workmen in Canterbury, but in other parts of 
England likewiſe, This beautiful new article of fabric, 
vas called Canterbury muſlins, and the manufacture of 
it ſpread ſo rapidly, and the demand for it became ſo 
great, that from the time of its invention, which was 
about the year 1787, it has employed all the weavers in 
this city, and many hundreds more in London, Man- 
cheſter and in Scotland, where they ſtill retain their firſt 
name of Canterbury muſlins. $] 
Nor did his public ſpirit ſtop here; for at the ex- 
pence of -upwatds of 3oool. he afterwards erected a 
cotton mill, on the river, at Shoal-oak, near this city, 
ich gave employment to fifty women and children. 
This mill likewiſe ſupplied the weavers with the beſt 
if cotton twiſt; but the flouriſhing hopes of the ſilk, 
e cotton and the woollen trade of this city, has felt a 
VOL. XI, H men 
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ſevere check, though perhaps not leſs than the other 
manufactures throughout this kingdom, by the preſent 
unhappy war with France.. 

The before-mentioned mill wasafterwards rented by 


Mr. Hugh Stirrop, who applied the machinery to the 


purpoſe of an improved manufactory of woollen yarn 
for Canterbury worſted, into which article it converts 
about 1000 pounds of wool weekly, but this new ma- 
nufacture is not yet compleatee u. 

In the year 1789 I ſaw in Mr. Callaway's ſilk looms, 
the richeſt and molt beautiful piece of ſilk furniture for 
the Prince of Wales's palace of Carlton-houſe, that 
was ever made in this, or any other kingdom. 

Happily for Canterbury, it has felt but little, if any 
injury from the frequent decays of its manufactures; 
it has found another, and that a permanent and much 
greater reſource of wealth, in the cultivation of hops, 
the plantations of which cover many hundred acres of 
land contiguous to it. In them, the labouring poor, 
both men and women, find a conſtant employment 
throughout the year ; as the aged and infirm do inthe 
manufacturing of the bagging, in which the hops are 
put. The lands are continued in a ſuperior ſtate of 
cultivation, and their annual value raiſed higher than 
thoſe for corn or any other produce; the woods of the 
neighbouring country for many miles round, here fiad 
a ſale for their growth of poles, at a very advantageous 


At preſent the number of men, women, and children, em- 
ployed here in ſilk, cotton and wool, ſuch as combers, ſpinners, 
weavers and windfters, is about a thouſand, . 2 
The plantation of hops in the eaſtern diviſion of Kent, 
pays in general, a 4th part nearly of the produce of the whole 
kingdom to the hop duty. Ia the circuit of two miles and an 
halt round Canterbury, it is computed there are between tue 
and three thouſand acres of hop ground. This plantation 18 
called the city grounds. The hops growing here are of a vel! 
fine rich quality,, and if well managed are of a good colour ; 
they ate highiy eſteemed by the London brewers for their gte. 
firength ; doing more execution in the copper than thoſe ot an) 
other diſtri. | 4 1 
| price, 
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price, the planters themſelves, which are almoſt every 
inhabitant of the town and neighbourhood, find re- 
ſburces from the lucrative produce of theſe grounds; 
and the return of money from London, at the latter 
end of the year, upon the ſale of the hops is ſo great, 
that ĩt is felt by all ranks of people, and diffuſes a uni- 
verſal plenty and proſperity, not only to the city itſelf, 
but to the neighbourhood around it. This traffic of 
the hop trade is ſo much the predominant purſuit of 
every individual, that it is no wonder it ſhould have the 
general preference here to all others; fo that, exc 

the manufacture above mentioned, a ſmall one of 
worſted, and the article of brawn, which laſt is not in- 
conſiderable, there is no other trade but what the inha- 
bitants carry forward, for the ſupply of the neceſſaries 
of life, and the mutual ſupport and accommodation of 
one another. | 11517) $5. o 
"Taz HEALTHY AIR, and pleaſant ſituation of this 
city, has been already taken notice of ; but the houſes 
in it, from the length of time ſince they had been re- 
built, were grown antient again, and from want of any 
improvements being made to them, were become un- 
hehtly, and the whole city was perhaps eſteemed the 
moſt ſo of any in the kingdom. At length, the neceſ- 
ſity of improvement became obvious to every one, and 
a general emulation for it tovk place among the citi- 
rens, and under the authority of parliament in 17587, 
the city was new paved, and all annoyances were re- 
em ⸗· moved. It was lighted with upwards of 240 lamps; a 
nel vatch was appointed for the fafeguard of the inhabi- 


= ” 
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dy which moſt of the houſes in ĩt were held under church 
leaſes, (which is in every piace the bane of all induſ- 
ry) deterred the leſſees from hazarding more on ſuch 
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uncertain property; and had not this ſtopped their ardo 
this city would in all likelihood have been ſecond to 
few others in the kingdom. However this obſtacle 
has been in ſome meaſure fince temoved by the power 
given in the late act for the redemption of the land tax 
to corporate and eccleſiaſtical bodies to alienate their 
property for this purpoſe, the dean and chapter, and 
corporation of Canterbury, laſt year having diſpoſed of 
many of their houſes, gardens, and other poſſeſſions 
within the city, and the ſuburbs of it, to their leſſees 
and others, a circumſtance which will no doubt add 
freſh encouragement to future improvements here. 

All this was ſcarcely finiſhed, when ſtill further al- 
terations took place, for in 1790, the road to Aſhfard, 
which at the entrance into the city at Wincheap, was 
both dangerous and inconvenient, was changed, and a 
new one made in a ſtrait line through the Old Caſtle. 
yard and the antient Worthgate, and at the ſame time 
the Dunjeon hill and field“ were, with much labour, le- 
velled and planted with trees, and beautifully laid out 
in walks, for the uſe and amuſement of the public, 
and this at the expence of upwards of fifteen hundred 
pounds, by James Simmons, eſq. an alderman of this 
City, to whom the corporation granted it for this pur- 
poſe, for his life, rent free ; but the court of guardians 
of the poor having aſſeſſed his public ſpirited improve- 
ment, he has fince reſigned it back to the corporation, 
who now appropriate it ſolely for public uſe ; but the 
ſhameful depredations which have ſince been continu- 
ally committed on the ſhrubs, fences, &c; already ad- 
yance with the moſt haſty ſtrides towards its ruin, The 
great high road at another entrance into the city, at 
St. George's gate from Dover, being narrow, with {c- 
veral dangerous turns, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained that year, entirely, to alter the courſe of it, by 
making a new one, in a ſtrait line from that gate ior 


0 See ſome account of the Dunjeon field and hill hereafter. 
| | more 
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more than a mile and a half through Barton: field; on 
each ſide of which ſeveral genteel houſes are already 
built; and the commiſſioners ate further impowered, 
by the aid of a turnpike, to keep in repair and improve 
the high road from hence to the further end of Barham 
Downs, where the Dover turnpike ends. To this may 
be added, that a new bridge for carriages has been 
built by Mr. Simmons, over the river Stour, near Ab- 
bot's mill, at the opening in the city wall, where the 
three arches were pulled down in 1769, as has been al- 
ready mentioned before. 95 N 

HIS CITY is very populous, containing with its 


| ſuburbs, by eftimation, more than nine thouſand inha- 


bitants, which are ſtill increaſing.” Its citizens are 
wealthy and reſpectable; many gentlemen of fortune 
and genteel families reſide in it, eſpecially within the 
precincts of the cathedral, where there are many of the 
clergy of ſuperior rank and fortune belonging to it; 
and throughout the whole place there is a great deal of 


courteſy and hoſpitality. 


For the amuſement of the inhabitants and neigh- 
bouring gentry, there is a theatre erected not many 
years ſince, and a public aſſembly room, in the High- 
ſtreet, which will be further mentioned hereafter. 
There are two elegant public libraries and reading 
rooms, in the high-ſtreet, which are commodiouſly 
fitted up for the purpoſe, and where all novel publi- 
cations, and the public newſpapers from London are 
daily received, ſo. that they are much reſorted: to 
by all the genteel familics of the town and neigh- 
bouring country ; and there are horſe races yearly on 
Baiham Downs, at which the king's plate is run 


Mr. Duncombe, in a letter publiſhed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the year 1770, p. 565, ſays, from the calculations 
he makes in it, that the number of inhabitants in this city and 
ſuburbs may fairly be computed at gooo; the number of houſes 
appearing by a then late ſurvey, to be 987 within the walls, and 
i without ; in all 1838 houſes. 4 


* 
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for, and which, from their nearneſs to thiscity, are 
called Canterbury races; theſe are attended by moſt 
of the 'Kentiſh gentry and a great number of people 
from the neighbouring parts; and this city be- 
ing their uſual rendezvous, it brings a vaſt concourſe 
of them to it for the time, when there are aſſemblies, 
plays and other entertainments, during the whole 
time of the race week. © 2-6 mid nee 
There are in this city and its ſuburbs, ſeveral meet. 
ing houſes for religious worſhip for the inhabitants, 
who are of different perſuaſions; ſuch as thoſe of the 
Methodiſts, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Preſbyterians, 
of all which, the followers, of the firſt eſpecially, are 
not a few ; beſides which the Walloons and French 
refugees have their meeting for worſhip in the under- 
croft of the cathedral, as has been mentioned before; 
and in the ſuburb of Weſtgate, there is a ſynagogue ſor 
the Jews, who are very numerous, eſpecially in that 
part and about St. Peter's, the number of them being 
eſtimated at more than four hundred t 
The city is plentifully ſupplied with all kind of pro- 
viſions, for which there are two market days weekly, 
on a Wedneſday and Saturday, both days for poultry, 
butter and garden ſtuff, much of which is brought from 
Sandwich hither; and the latter for. butcher's meat, 
cheeſe, corn, hops and all ſorts of cattle; beſides which 
there is a good fiſh market held daily throughout the 
year. Belides the markets above-mentioned,: there 
were antiently others, ſet apart for other commodities, 
in different parts of this city. Without Burgate, in St. 
Paul's pariſh, was, of antient time, a wheat market, at 
or about the corner on the left, hand without the gate, 
as appears by the old rentals of Chriſt- church, relating 
to their tenements there; and in a deed or charter of 


* Atthe further end of this ſuburb, on the right hand, at 
the entrance cf the road to Whitſtaple, is a burial place for tie 
Jews; and anotuer, not far from it, for the Quakers, 
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lands; given to St. Auguſtine's, by one Dunwaldus in 
366 mention is made of a vill, then ſituated in the 
rket, at the Quenegate of this city; at the red wall, 
by the palace back gate, where there was another 
market, commonly called, and ſtill remembered. by 
the name of the ruſh market; in St. George's ſtreet, 
about the Auguſtine s Friars gate, there was a cloth 
market kept; in the High- ſtreet, beſide St. Mary 
Bredman's church, was antiently kept a, fiſh market; 
this fiſn market ſeems to have been of long continu- 
ance at this place; in a deed of Chriſt-· church, anno 
1187, mention is made of the pariſh of St. Mary's, 
called the church of the fiſnmongers, in Canterbury, as 


it is again by the ſame name ina leaſe before that time, 


made by Odo, prior of Chriſt- church; and Mr. Som- 
ner conceived this to be the church intended by theſe 
deeds, and fo as it was in his time from the bread mary 
ket by it, called St. Mary Bredman's church, tho it was 
more antiently called St. Mary F iſhman'” s church. 

At Oatenhill, eaſtward, beyond St, George's gate, till 
of late the city's place of execution,” was formerly a 
market for the ſale of oats; as at the ſame place be- 
fore ſalt was ſold, whence it was called Salt-hill ; it had 
a market croſs to it; for there is mention made of the 


croſs ar Qat-hill. Not far from hence, that is, by the 


nunnery, at the meeting of the four vents, or ways 
there, was another marker, or the former continued 
thither, whence the field over againſt the nunnery 
ſouthward, now almoſt all over digged forchalk, called 
the lime kilns, was anticntly called Market-field ; and 
laſtly, not far from hence, without St. George s gate, 


The corporation having ſold the ſcite of this eftate' to a 


Private individual, it has been converted into a pleaſure ground, 


and the laſt voſortunate malefattor who was executed, ſuffered 
ona temporary ſcaffold creed between the gaol and the keeper's 


houſe, after the plan of the temporary en uſed ona theſe 
melancholy occefions at Newgate. | 
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as formerly, fo there are now, bought and ſold all-forts 

of cattle; whence, as is conjectured, the market took 

its name of rether cheap, which is in Engliſh, the 

| drove market; and to ſhew the antiquity of it, the 

reader will obſerve, that the rederchepe is mentioned as 

a boundary in the fecond charter of king Ethelbert to 

| _— 7... | Koo ie 10 | 

| There was a fair, granted by the charter of king 

Henry VI. annually held in this city, on the 4th of 

Auguſt and the two next following days; but it has 

been long ſince diſcontinued and laid aſide; but there 

are ſeveral yearly fairs, for toys and pedlary, held in the 

ſeveral pariſhes of this city and its ſuburbs, moſtly on 

the days of the ſaints, to which the reſpective churches 

are dedicated. 

* Beſides theſe, there is a principal fair, held yearly 

on Oct. 10, in the precincts of the ville of Chriſt- 

church, which is uſually called Jack and Joane fair, 

from its being eſteemed a ſtatute fair, for the hiring 

of ſervants. of both ſexes, for which purpoſes it conti- 

nues till the ſecond Saturday or market day of the 
city has paſſed.* | 


Beſides 


See Battely's Somner, p. 80. . 

* Archbiſhop Courtney obtained of king Richard II. the 

ant of four fairs at the four principal feaſts of peregrination 
in the year, viz. one on the Innocents day; another on Whi:iſun 
eve; another on the feaſt of St. Thomas Becket, being July 7. 
and the fourth and laſt on Michaelmas eve; to hold for nine 
days next following every of them, and to be kept within the 
icice of the priory, The fair above-mentioned on July 7, was 
called Beckei's fair, being the day of the ſolemnity of that 
archbiſhop's tranſlation from his tomb to bis ſhrine, and as ſuch, 
was fixed on for this purpoſe, as the means of gathering toge- 
ther a greater multitude hither, for the celebration of this ſo- 
lemn anniverſary, For, as Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, fairs 
began by the flocking of Chriſtians to the place for ſolemnizing 
ſome ſeſtival, ſuch as either the feaſt of the church's dedication, 
| or other like ſolemnity ; and ſo it is eaſy to conjecture to =_ 
| = aint 


ducted. Befides theſe, there is a deputy preſident, a 
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Beſides the intercourſe with London and the ſeveral 
towns adjacent to this city, daily by land carriage, there 
are hoys, which fail from and return weekly to the 
ports of Whitſtaple and Herne, for the conveyance of 
paſſengers and the heavier kinds of merehandize af all 
forts 5: and from both of them, as well as from that of 
Fordwich, about two miles off, by the navigation of the 
river Stour from Sandwich, this city is ſupplied with 
plenty of fea coal for fuel. 
This city and the adjacent country, as to the eſtab- 
liſnment of the cuſtoms, is within the port of Faver- 
ſham ; but there is an eſtabliſnment of the exciſe 
here, under the management of a collector, ſuper- 
viſor, and other inferior officers, ' 

In 1729, an act paſſed for eſtabliſhing a cxnerAL 
wWORKHOVUSE, for the better relief and employment of 
the poor within the ſeveral pariſhes of this city, under . 
the management of two guardians choſen yearly from 
each of them; one of whom is elected their preſident, 
and under their management the buſineſs of it is con- 


treaſurer, chaplain, clerk, ſurgeon, maſter, miſtreſs and 
ſchoolmaſter. The poor maintained in the houſe, 

and out of it by weekly penſions, are very numerous; 

but the expence of the whole, which is levied by a tax 
or aſſeſſments on the rents, owing to law ſuits and other 

miſmanagement, is become very heavy on the inha- 
ſaint the place has been commended, by the fair day; and the 
fairs were greater or leſs as the church aud town wervin efti- 
mation ; but however ſmall theſe fairs at Canterbury grew in 
proceſs of time, ſo as not to be at all conſiderable, yet, moſt cer- 
tainly, they were once of greater requeſt, and might juſtly boaſt 


of as great reſort as any elſewhere, the decay of them ariſin 
from the defacing of the ſhrine of this ſaint, and the demoliſh» 


ing of the religious houſes in and about the city, which were 


the magazines of reputed. holy relics, the inducements to all 
forts of people in thoſe times for their frequent viſiting of them, 
See Battely's Somner, p. 124, 135. Kennet's Porochial Antiq. 
p. 613, Pat. 7 H. VI. fro iv. feriis habendis infra ſcitum prioratus, 
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Through the benevolent endeavours-of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and clergy, A GENERAL, HOSPITAL, 
after the example of other counties, has been erected 


in the borough of Longport, withia the ſuburbs of che 


city, on part of the precincts of the antient monaſtery 
of St. Auguſtine, purchaſed of Sir Edward Hales, bart, 
the expence of which, amounting, to upwards of four 
thapland pounds, has been defrayed by voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions, on which likewiſe its future annual main- 
tenance mult ingeneral depend. The firſt ſtone of it was 
laid on June 9, 1791, when it was named THE Kent 
AND CaNTERBURY HosPiTAL ; and the building was 
ſo far fioiſhed and furniſhed, that on April 26, 1793, it 
was opened for the reception of in · patients, and for ad- 
miniſtering medicines and advice to out-patients ; but 


this was not for more than what one half of the hoſpital 


was capable of containing, owing to the general fund 
not being at the time equal to a further expence, tho 
it is hoped the charity and liberality of the public will 
very ſoon carry this inſtitution to its full extent. 

A conrt of conſcience, for the recovery of ſmall debts 
under 40s. by an act of parliament paſſed in 1752, is 
held every Thurſday in the Guildhall of this city, 
which has cognizance over this city and the liberties 
of it. 8 _ 

'THE APPEARANCE of Ihe city of Canterbury, from 
whatever part you approach it, is beautiful, and equals 
the moſt ſanguine expectation. The magnificent tower 
of the cathedral, for ſymmetry and proportion hardly 
to be paralleled, ſtrikes the eye as the principal object 


» By Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. George Gipps, eſq. Dr. 
Wm. Carter, and Mr, William Loftie. | 

+© By ſubſcriptions, beneſactions, charity ſermons, legacies, 
&c, ſince the firſt inſtitution of this hopital to the 341t Dec, 
1799, there have been received 12,573], 15s, 23d, which has 
been expended in the purchaſe of land, building the hoſpital, 
purchaſing 3 tool. in the three. per cent, contohidated and te- 
duced annuities, and ſupporting 1881 in patients and out 
patients, | 
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of admiration; after which, it is directed to the tower 
of king Ethelbert, and the other ſtately ruins of St. 
Avgultine's monaſtery, the ſteeples and towers of the 
ſeveral pariſn churches, the towers of St. George's - 
gate, and of Weſt · gate, the Old Caſtle, the river Stour, 
meandering through the fertile meads, the rich plan- 
tations of hops on every ſide, the ſine appearance af 
Hales - place, the view of St. Martin's hill and church, 
and the royal cavalry barracks; and laſtly the ſur- 
rounding hills encircling the whole, all together com- 
bining to form a proſpect ſo pleaſing, as is hardly to be 
exceeded any where for the extent of it. bile 
The city. of Canterbury is of an oval ſhape. It is 
within its walls about half a mile from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſomewhat more from north to ſouth, ' The circum- 
ference of its walls is not quite. a mile and three-quax- 
ters; it has four large ſuburbs, ſituated at the four 
cardinal points: ' The weſtern part of the city may be 
called an iſland, being incircled by two branches of the 
river Stour, which divides juſt above it, and unites 


again at a ſmall diſtance below it, the road through the 
city paſſing over two bridges, the' one at Weſtgate, 


the other at Kingſbridge. Here are ſeveral corn and 
other mills on the river. Beſides the ſtreams of the 
Stour, the city is ſupplied with plenty of excellent wa- 
ter, which flows from two ſprings riſing, the one amo! 

the ruins of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, and the other 
on St. Martin's hill; for the diſpenſing of which there 
are ſeveral public conduits in the principal ſtreets of the 
city; and there is a ſtrong chalybeat water in the wef- 


dern 


4 As a public reſervoir for the uſe of the inhabitants of this 
city, archbiſhop Abbot built a handſome conduit or water - 
houſe of ſtone, and he intended to have left a yearly revenue 
for the ſupport of i:; but ſome difſentions which he had with 
the mayor and corporation, in which he thought he had been 
ill uſed, changed his intention. This èonduit, which Rood in 
the midſt of the High-ſtreet, proving a great interruption to 
the free paſſage of carriages, eſpecially ſince the great increaſe 
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tern part of it.* Within the precinct of the cathedral, 
the inhabitants there enjoy likewiſe the benefit of moſt 
excellent water, brought in pipes from two ſprings, 
which arife in the North Holmes, about a quarter of a 
mile north-caſt of the city, - 

From the river the ground rifes with a gentle aſcent 
towards the eaſt. The pariſh churches and the re- 
mains of the ſeveral religious houſes are interſperſed 
in different parts of the city; at the north- eaſt part of 
it is the precinct of the cathedral, being in fize ſome- 
thing-more than three quarters of a mile in circuit, 
and nearly of a quadrangular form; adjoining to the 
north weſt ſide of it is the precinct of the archbiſhop's 
A * e e 377 
There are four principal ſtreets, where, as well as 
in the other parts of the city, though the houſes are in 
general antient, yet the fronts of them have been ſo far 
modernized, as to make a chearful and ſightly appear- 
ance. The High- ſtreet, through which the way leads 
ſrom London to Dover, croſſes the middle of the city 
eaſtward, and is a fine ſtreet, of conſiderable width, be- 
ing half a mile in length, in which are the church of 
Holy Croſs Weſtgate, Kingſbridge hoſpital, All Saints 
church, two of the principal inns, and the guild or 
court hall, as it is uſually called, of the city, ſituated in 
the middle of this ſtreet, as the fitteſt and moſt conve- 


of them, was pulled dowo in 1754, and the reſervoir for the 
water was placed in the upper part of the two towers of St. 
George's gate. F | 

© This ariſes from two ſprings a little northward of St. Pe- 
ter's ſtreet; they are of a different quality, though riſing within 
ſeven feet of each other, Theſe waters have * preſcribed 
and taken with good ſucceſs from the firft diſcovery of them.— 
They were diſcovered in 1693, and deſcribed by Dr. Scipio des 
- Molins, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xxv. No. 312, p. 2462. See 
Kennet's Parochial Antiq. where mention is made of Edburg 
well, in Canterbury. | 

* St, Peter's church, not far from it, ſtands but a very ſmall 
diſtance from the north fide of this ſtreet. 
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nient place for it. It is a very handſome cormmodious 
building, for the ſeveral purpoſes it is intended for. In 
the hall, on each fide, there hang ſome match-locks, 
brown; bills, and other old weapons; and at the upper 
end, where the court of juſtice is kept, there are ſeve- 
ral portraits, moſt of them whole lengths; one of which 
over the mayor's ſear, being that of queen Anne; the 
others being of thoſe Who have been benefactors to 
the city, and underneath each is ſome accountof their 
donations. In the middle of the hall, is a handſome 

braſs branch for candles, given by Sir Thomas Hales, 
bart. and Thomas Knight, eſq.* N 
In the ſtreet, cloſe to the court hall, is a public water 
cock, with an inſcription, commemorating that Sir 
John Hales, bart. brought the excellent water of it 
trom St. Auſtin's into this city, at his own expence, in 
1733; which generous benefaction was continued by 
his deſcendant Sir Edward Hales, bart, in 1754. 


Ia this hall the court, tribunal, or place of judicature of 
the city, is ſeated and held, where diſtributive juſtice in both 
civil and criminal cauſes, of a ſecolar vature, proper for the 
cognizance of that court is adminiſtered, The name of Guild 
or Gildhall, deriving its etymology from the Saxon or old En- 
gliſh word gild, ſignifying a ſociety or corporation, Ithad not 
antieatly this name, nor does it occur, that I know of, in any 
record till the 26th year of king Henry VI. Who then in bis 
charter of the change of bailiffs to mayor, makes mention of 
It by this name, granting, among other things, that the mayor. 
ſhould hold pleas in the Guildhall of this city z before this, it 
was commonly called and known by the name of the $pech- 
houſe z and the common gaol or priſon of the city, ſince. re- 
moved to Weſtgate was then kept by it, in that part of 'ic to the 
ſtreetward, and from its contiguity was called by the ſame name 
likewiſe; but the town court was not always kept at this place, 
for both that and the priſon were formerly kept togeiherelſe. 
where, and that probably at the place where the preſent corn. 
market is, and were then both called by the name of the Spech 
houſe, Baitely's Somner, p. 66. | 140 


Beyond 
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Beyond this, in the ame ſtreet, are St. Mary Bred- 
man's church, the public aſſernbly · rooms, the corn - 


market, the meat - market or ſhambles,“ and St. 
George's church; nearly oppoſite to the corn market, 
is the new · built church of St. Andrew, and on the fame 


ſide eaſtward, the manſion of the White Friars. 


The middle of the High · ſtreet is croſſed by two 


ſtreets; along that to the ſouthward, called St. Marga. 


ret's, and Caſtle ſtreet beyond it, the high road leads 
by the caſtle and the ſuburb of Wincheap, to the town 
of Aſhford; in the former is St. Margaret's church, 


and not far from it, on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, 
nà 2 handſome houſe called the Whitfield- houſe, from its 
having been for many years the reſidence of the family 


of Whitfield, a branch of thoſe of Tenterden, in this 


* Theſe rooms were erected moſtly at the expence of the gen- 
try of the eaſtern part of the county by public ſubſcriptions, 
and the property of them was veſted in truſtees in order to ſe- 
cure.the uſe of them to the public; the laſt ſurviving truſtee 
was Charles Pyott, eſq. late of St, Martin's hill, deceaſed ; 
the uſe of theſe rooms and the reſt of the building, at other 


times, was veſted in Mr. Whitheld the elder, who paid the reſt 


of the expence, and had the care of the building and the fu- 
tore management of them. £24 7 | 

FThe corn-market, with a pranary over it, is ſituated on the 
north ſide of the High ſtreet, further eaſlward, It has not 
been for many years made uſe of as a market, that being held 
in the open ſtreet, on the fide oppoſite to it. The lower part 
of this building is partly incloſed as a night watch houſe, and 
the reſt or ſorepart of it, for the ſale of fiſh, toll free; a ſev 
buekſlers for greens, and ſuch like commodities ; on the ſpot 
where this building now ſtands, was formerly the town houſe, 
or guildhall of the city, with the priſon adjoining to ir, before 
the preſent one was built, being called at that time the Spech 
houte, as has been mentioned before. | 


* Tris mest-maket, or ſh:mbl:s, for the butchers, is built 


en a ſrot of ground ov the {ame fide of the High- ſtreet, but in- 
cioſed and apart from it; it was erefted in 1740, in the room 
of ſome antient ſhambles, which flood along the middle of the 
High-ftreer, to the great 1ncocyentence of paſſengers, and 10 
the diſcredit of the city iiſelſ. | 


county; 
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county; of whom John Whitfield, eq. died poſſeſſed 
of this houſe in 1691, whoſe deſcendants reſided here 


till bis great grandſon John Whitfield, eſq. alienated it 


obn Whitfield, gent. who died in 7691, was ſon of Henry 
2nd. Anne, and grandſon of - Jobn and Catherine Whitfield; be 
appears by his will proved in Prerog, off. Canterbury, to have 
been of the law, and of the ſociety. of the Middle Temple; but 
he ſeems to have had no great 4 of his profeſſion, which 
he debarred both his ſons from ollowing, He appears to have 
been an ingenious man, for he mentions in his will, bis fire - en · 
vine, which he himſelf had conſttucted, and the furnace which 
Fe had lately built in St. Margaret's, in which he had made 
ſome glaſſes. He was a man of conſiderable property both in 
lands aud money, and was a' good benefactor to this city, of 


which the reader will find an account hereafter, among the cha- 


ricies left ro it. By his will, he gave, among other bequeſts to 
his ſon John, a large medal of Arabian gold, of about 10l. va- 


loe; a large medal ofthe king of Sweden; his mother's locker 


of diamonds in 3 ports; his grendfather's ſealed ring ; his 
ſriking watch; the Eſtritch cup, and queen Elizabeth's glaſs, 
which was his grandfather's, and 40 rings of gold made with 
the motto of his coat of arms engraven on each of them, to be 
given to his particular friends and relations all which ate men- 
tioned here to ſhew his reſpectability of life, He married Re- 
becca, daughter and coheir of Robert Jaques, eſq. of Elmſled, 
by whom he had a numerous iſſue, of whom two ſons lived ta 
maturity, and three daughters. Rebecca married to William 
Henman; Roberta firſt to Sampſon Pierce, and 2dly to David 


Jones: and Anne to the Rev. Owen Evans. Of the ſons, John, 


was of Conterbury, and poſſeſſed this houſe, and Robert was 
of Chartham deanry, and by his ſecond wife Anne, daughter of 
Herbert Palmer, eſq. left ſeveral children. John Whitfield, 
eſq. the eldeſt ſon above- mentioned, died in 1705, leaving Anne 
his wife ſurviving, (who married zuly Laurence Bridger) and 
one ſon John Whitfield, eſq. of Canterbury, who married Ann 


Waſe, and left by her, who died in 1758, 3 ſons, John, of Can. 


terbury, and Henry and Waſe, who both married, but died with- 


out iſſue, nod two daughters; Anne married to the Rev. Jobn 


White, of Minchinhampton, and Mary io Wm, Philport, gent. 
atiorney at law. John Whitfield, eſq. of Canterbury, the eldeſt 
ſan, rehded in this houſe till he alienated it. He married Eli- 


z beih Johyſon, by whom de left iſſue bree ſons and, faur 


daughters, They bore for their arms, Argent, à bend, between 
two cotizes engrailed, ſable, Many of them lie butied in St. Mary, 
Magdalen Burgate, Church, in this ci'ys 2 

to 
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to John Jackſon, eſq." an alderman of the city, who 
refided in it till his death in 1795 ; after which it was 
ſold by his deviſees to & Gipps, e elq. who vgain con- 
veyed it to Mrs. Lydia F rend, who occupied i it as a 
bearding-ſchool for young ladies. She is fince de- 
_ ceaſed, 2nd i ir now belongs to Mr. Thomas Frend, and 
ſill continues to be occupied for the like purpoſe. 
| At the end of St. — sſtreet, where formerly 
was an iron crofs, are four vents or ſtreets. That iran 
ſorward leads to the Old Caſtle and the county ſeſſions 
houſe, whence the road continues through Wincheap 
to Aſhford. - That to the right leads to Stour-ftreet, 
at the end of which is St. Mildred's church; and that 
to the left or eaſtward leads to the Dunjcon, through 
the ſcire of the antient Ridingate over the Roman 
Wat ling; ſtreet, towards Dover, and by a branch from 
it ſomhward, to Hythe and Romney Marſh, over the 
8 ſtreet way. 

On this road, at a very ſmall diſtance from St. Mar- 
garer's ſtreet, before you come to the Dunjeon and Ri- 
dingate, is a large capital manſion-houſe, formerly the 
property and reſidence of the family of Man, who were 
poſſeſſed of the aldermanry of Weſtgate, held of the 
crown in king Henry 11 *s reign, from which time 
they continued reſident in this city. In Henry VIII.'s 
reign, John Man, gent. was of Canterbury, as appears 
by his deed dared 1n the 8th year ot at, ſealed with his 
coat of arms, which was, Or, a chevron ermine, between 
three lions rampant-guardant, ſable. His'great-grand- 
ſon William Man, eſq. reſided in _ pariſh of St, 


Mr. Jackſov was formerly of Saliſbury z be had iſſue by Sa- 
rah his wife, who died in 1793, an only ſon William Jackſon, 
eſq, z young man of e moſt amiable charaQer, ho being burt 
by the viciouſneſs of a horſe, died unmerried in 1789, #t- 31, 
and war boried, as was bis mother and father near bim after- 
wards, in St. Mudred's eboreb. They beer for their arme, Argent, 
on a'chevron, ſable, three cinquefoils, pierced 4 * fir, fs berween af 
many falcons heads, ei * azure, 

Mary 
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Mary Bredin, (the church of which is ſituated cloſe to 
the gardens. of this houſe northward) whoſe ſon Sir 
Charles Man, anno 1 Charles I. built this manſion, 
whicn-has.a moſt reſpectable appearance; at length, 
after it had continued in his deſcendants till the latter 
end of the laſt century," it was alienated by one of them 


to the family of Denew, which had reſided at Staple- 


gate in this city for many deſcents ; one of whom, Na- 
thaniel Deneu, reſided here, and dying in 1720, left 
it to his widow Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of Sir Abra- 
ham Jacob, of Dover, and ſhe alienated it to Capt. 


Humphry Pudner, who died poſſeſſed of it in 1753. 


pan 


F There is a pedipree of this family in the Heraldic viſitation 
of the co. of Kent, anno 620, beginning with John Man, be- 
fore-mentioned, T. Hen, VIII. Many of them he buried in St. 
Mary Bredin church, in the account of which, their monuments 
are taken notice of. 

» Nathaniel Denew was ſon of John Denew, eſq. of Canter- - 


bury, by Mary his wife, and lies buried with Dorothy his wife, 


above-mentioned, who died in 1743, in St. Mary Bredin church. 


They bad ifſue one ſon and three daughters, viz. John, who was 


of St. Stephen's, eſq. and dying in 1750 without iſſue, lies bu- 


-ried in that church, as does Elizabeth his wife, only daughter of 
Rance, of London, Of the three daughters, Dorothy married 


1{t to the Rev. Dr. Richard Ibbetſon, by whom ſhe had no iſ- 
ſue ; and 2dly, to the Rev. Julius Deedes, prebendary of Can- 
terbury. Mary married to the Rev. Herbert Randolph, rector 
of Deal, and Elizabeth, to Edward Roberts, eſq. See Hiſtory 
of Kent, under St. Stephen's. There is a coutinued ſeries of this 
family in the regiſter of St. Alphage pariſh, from the year 1654 
to 1699. . . 8 

» The family of Pudner came originally out of Normandy, 
whence Humphry Pudner came and ſetiled at St. Ives, in, Corn- 
wall, but removed from thence and ſettled at Sandwich, and 
laſtly at Margate, in the Iſle of Thanet, where he died in 1671, 
and was buried there; having had by Mary his wife, daughter 
of Petit, of Sandwich, ſeveral ſons and daughters, of whom his 
only ſurviving ſon Humphry was of Margate, and in 1689 was 


commander of a veſſel in government ſervice. He was drowned 


on the Goodwin Sands in 1703, leaving by Martha his wife, 
dæughter of Lee, of Throwley, one ſon Humphry, of Canter- 
bury, captain of a man of war as above-mentioned, who died in - 
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upon which it paſſed by his will to his daughter Kathe 
rine, wife of Thomas Barrett, eſq. of Lee, in this 
county, whom ſhe ſurvived, and afterwards fold it to 
Mrs. Cecilia Scott, of the family of, Scott's hall, who 
_ reſided in ĩt, and dying unmarried in 1785, deviſed it 
by her laſt will to her brother William Scott, eſq. of 
Blendon-hall, in Bexley, in this county, who afterwards 
removed hither, and now reſides in it. i 
Io return to the High- ſtreet, where, on the nor. 
thern ſide, oppoſite to St. Margaret's-ſtreet, is a nar- 
row way called Mercery-lane, antiently le mercerie, no 
doubt from that trade having been principally carried 
forward in it; the houſes of it are the moſt antient of 
any in the city, each ſtory of them projecting upwards, 
fo as almoſt to meet at top ; the weſt ſide of it being 
the ſcite of one of thoſe antient inns, which Chaucer 
mentions as frequented by the pilgrims in his time. 


1753, at. 83, and was buried at Nackington, as was his wife 
Frances, ſiſter and coheir of Sir William Willis, bart. who died 
in 1762, æt. 78; by her he had Humphry, who died unmarried 
in 1747, #t. 29. Katharine, twin born with Humphry, born 
1717, married to Thomas Barrett, eſq. as above-mentioned, 
Mary, who died unmarried in 1779, æt. 54 ; the others died in- 
fants, and all except Katherine, lie buried in. Nackington church. 
The Pudners bore for their arms, Gules, bendy of fix, or, over all 
@ croſs, argent. FR | . ; 
* Before the time of the great rebellion in the middle of the 
laſt century, there was a colonade on each ſide of Mercery-lane, 
for the benefit and ſafety of foot paſſengers, in like manner as 
London bridge had till within memory ; but when the dean and 
chapter was aboliſhed, the occupiers of the houſes in it being 
moſt of them tenants to that diſſolved body, took the opportu- 
nity of incloſing theſe colonades or piazzas in the front of their 
ſhops, and of converting them to the enlargement of them; 
which incroachment continuing for ſome years was not conteſted 
at the reſtoration, but was ſuftered to continue in the ſame man- 
ner to the preſent time; by which .means it happens that the 
front ſhops of theſe houſes are become reputed as freeholds ; 
whereas the reſt of the building both behind them and above, 
remain as before, the leaſehold premiſes of the dean and 


' 


| This 


the cathedral, the prineipal gate of which is oppoſite to 
ir. Hence to the eaſtward, and parallel with the High- 


ſtreet, is Burgate · ſtreet, through which the high road 


jeads to Deal and Sandwich. In this ſtreet is the mar- 


ket place, recently built by the corporation, in an ele- 


gant airy ſtile, for poultry, butter, and garden - ſtuff 
und furcher eaſtward, St. Mary Magdalen's church. 


From the end of Metcery-lane; oppoſite to Bur- 


gate-ſtreet, the ſtreet leads through that of St. Alphage 
northward: towards Nortligate, through which the = 
e Woinss 9h oor $9614 roman £50 


* r The houſes on the north fide of this ſtreet range along the 


outh boundary of the cathedral precincts, and are ſo ſituated, 
that they have almoſt all of them their front apartments in the 
city liberty, and the back ones in that of the dean and chap- 
ter , in conſequence of which, the children of the freemen, born 
in theſe dwellings, were to have no right to ſue for their freedom 
except they were born in ſome one of theſe front apartments, by 
the agreement made between the prior, and chapter of Chriſt- 
church, and the mayor and citizens in king Henry VIII. 's time, 
as has been taken notice of before, 2 EE, 

At the place where the poultry market is now held, was for- 
merly a market croſs, ſaid to be at the Bull Stake, a name taken 
from the baiting and chafing of bulls there, uſed by an antient 
order and cuſtom of the city by. the city butchers before their 
killing, not for pleaſure, but to make them proper meat and 
fit to be eaten. This croſs was built by John Coppin, of Whit- 
ſtaple, and William Bigg, of Canterbury, in 1446, in the room 
of a former one decayed, ſtanding in the ſame place, as appears 
by the ſtory of archbiſhop Stratford's troubles, mentioned in 
Antiq. Brit. Ecclef. in which we are told, that the writ of ſum- 
mons againſt the archbiſhop was fixed up at the high croſs with- 
out the gate of the priory of Canterbury. This croſs, erected 
in 1446, was pulled down by the mayor in 1645. This place 
was likewiſe as early as king Edward III.'s reign called the 
Poultry, but at preſent, and for many years paſt, it has been 
Known by the name of the Butter Market, It continued without 
a market-place till about the time of the reſtoration, when Mr. 


John Somner, brother to the antiquary, at the expence of up- 


wards of 4ool. built a handſome market-place, with ſeveral rooms 
over it for public uſe, part of which was as a repoſitory far 
corn, againſt a time of dearth and ſcarcity, he demiſing it on a 

| han leaſe 
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Tit lane leads to the entrance into the precincts of 
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road leads to the iſland of Thanet. On the eaſt fide 
of Palace-ſtreet, is the precinct of the Archbiſhop's pa- 
lace, and oppoſite to it St. Alphage church ; a little 
. diſtance behind which is the precin& of the Black 
Friars ; all which will be further mentioned in their 
proper places ; I ſhall only notice further, that not far 
northward from the latter, ſtood a ſmall houſe, the 


property of the Templars,* and one likewiſe formerly 


belonging to the-chaplains of the chantry of Edward 
the black prince," the ſcite of which has been for many 
years known by the name of the Mint, from its bei 

. eſteemed a privileged place, under the controul of the 
board of green cloth. 


From 


leaſe to the corporation for 99 years for theſe purpoſes; but it 
ſeems the corporation uſed him with great ingratitude, inſomuch 
that he publiſhed in 1664 an account of the proceedings between 
him and them. This leaſe expired in 1764, fince which, in 
1790, the above-mentioned building has been taken down, and 
a new market- place, on a much more extenſive ſcale, has been 
erected in its room, at the expence of the corporation, 

* Somner, p. 70, ſays, this houſe of the Templars was fitu- 
'ated in Northgate pariſh, in or near Waterlock, now called 
Church-lane, (the lane, as he conceived, under the town wall, 
and leading by Northgate church within, down to the river run- 

ning from Abbot's mill) for that, Thorn, 1921, mentions a meſ- 
ſuage given in 1273 to St. Auguſtine's abbey, by ane Edmund. 
'de Cambio, fituated in Waterlock-lane, in the pariſh of North- 
gate, near the houſes of the Templars, &c. | 
Leland, in his Itin. vol. vii. appendix 144, ſays, that the mo- 
naſterie of St, Sepulchre, was once belonging to the Templars 
Monafterium F. Sefulchri olim Templarii, . | 

This houſe ſtood, ſays Somner, p. 70, very near, if not in 
the place, where ſome part of the Templars habitation was ſitu- 
ated in St. Alphage pariſh ; and there is now, over an antient 
ſtone porch, opening to the lane leading from the north end of 
Palace-ſtreet, weſtward, by Staplegate, towards the lane turning 

to Abbot's mill, yet undefaced, the black prince's arms. 

By the return of the king's commiſſioners for the ſurvey of 
chantrys, &c. anno 2 Edward VI. it appeared that there was 2 
meſſuage appertaining to the late chantry, called Prince Edwarc's 
chantry, within the cathedral church of Canterbury, fituate and 
being within the pariſh of St. Alphage ; the yearly value of = 
4 ai 
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Tus $UBURBS without the walls of the city are very 


extenſive; that of St. Dunſtan 6, weſtward of the city, 


through which the high road leads to Whitſtaple and 
London, is in a ſtrait line with the High- ſtreet of the 
city, being a broad and handſome approach to it, and 

is within the juriſdiction of the county of Kent. A de- 

ſeription of it has already been given in the Hiſtory of 

the county. The ſuburb without Northgate, through 
which the road leads to the Iſle of Thanet, was till 
of late but meanly built and inhabited; it is now: 
much improved in buildings, In this ſuburb, near the 
city wall, is a fine ſpring of water, called St. Radi- 
gund's bath, built over and fitted for cold bathing. In 


the altering of a very antient houſe near the bath ſome 


time ſince, ſome hollows or pipes were diſcovered, car - 
ned along in the thickneſs of an old ſtone wall, which 
ſeemed a contrivance for heating the room in former 
times, and making a ſudatory or ſweating-room of it. 


This eſtate of St. Radigund's is now held under a leaſe 


from the corporation, by James Simmons, eſq. wha: 

has greatly improved it, as well as the cold bath, which 
he has much enlarged. In this ſuburb are the hoſpi- 
tals of St. John, and of Jeſus, uſually called Boys 
hoſpital, and the remains of St. Gregories priory. The 
ſuburb: towards the ſouth, called Wincheap, through 
which the high road leads to Aſhford, is much better 
built, though not ſo populous ; great part of the weſ- 
tern ſide is in the pariſh of Thanington, and county of 
Kent; at the ſouth extremity of it are the'remaips of 
the hoſpital of St. Jacob. The laſt ſuburb remaining to 
be mentioned, is, that on the eaſtern ſide of the city, 
by far the largeſt of them, through which the high road 
leads to Sandwich, Deal, Dover and Romney Marſh. 
ſaid neg being 208. the outgolngs of which were 4d. ſo there 

car 1 


remained c 98. 8d, This ſurvey is printed at the end of Bate 
tely's Somner, | | 1 


I, | | That 
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That to Sandwich and Deal, paſſes from Burgate 
along St. Paul's, where is the church of that name, 
along the borough: of Longport, where the way or 
ſtreet is remarkably wide and ſpacious, being the 
— ground and . the moſt pleaſant and 
healthy of any part within the city, or without. On 
the north ſide of it is the wall which bounds: the pre- 
cinct of St. Auguſtine's abbey, on which the Kent 
and — hoſpital is built, and on the oppoſite 
ſide the manſion of Barton. Hence the road conti- 
nues through the borough of Longpott, to St. Mar- 
t in's pariſh ; on the euch ſide at the bottom of the 
hill is a good houſe, which, as appears by the wills in 
the Prerog - office, has been in the poſſeſſion of the ta- 
mily of Auſten, branched off from thoſe of Adiſham, 
ever ſince queen Elizabeth's reign, and continued ſo 
down to Mr. John Auſten, lately deceaſed; it is now. 
inhabited by William Hougham, ſen. eſq . who mar- 
ned Mr. Auften's ſiſter; partly up the hill, on the 
oppoſite fide 15 St. Martin? s church, and a little above 
it à good gentleman's houſe; it was formerly the re- 
ſidence of the family of Wylde, who remained owners 
at it, till Sir John Wuylde, then of the precincts of 
the archbiſhop's palace, conveyed it in 1634 to 
Cheney Ebourne, merchant, of St. Martin's, who in 
1663 alienated it to Sir Henry Palmer, late of How- 
lets, but then of Covent- garden, in Middleſex, who 
died poſſeſſed: of it in 1659, and gave it to Anne his 
wife, and the, previous to her. re- marriage with Sir 
Philip Palmer, ſettled it on her three daughters, Eliza, 
who ä James Smith, gent. Mabella, who mar- 
tied William Glover, vicar of Burnham, in Bucking: 
hamſhire, ard Pritcilla: the two latter of whom con- 
veyed their ſhares in it aſterwards to Mr. James 
Smith, above · mentioned, who then became entitled 
to the whole of it, which in 1677 he ſold to Thomas 
Conyers, gent, whoſe daughter Mary carried it in 


marriage 
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marriage to John Wilſon, gent. of Canterbury, and 
they in 1694 joined in the ſale ot it to the Rev; Owen 
Evans, rector of St. Martin's. He died in 1742, 
having been rector of that church fifty years. He 
married firſt Anne, daughter of John Whitfield, eſq. 
of Canterbury, by whom he had no iſſue; and 2dly, 
Frances, daughter of Dr. Martin Lifter, phyſician to 
n Anne, whom he left ſurviving, as well as a 
daughter Frances by her, and they joined in the ſale 
of it to Charles Pyott, eſq. of the city of Canterbury, 
who refided here and died poſſeſſed of it in 1789,* 
leaving by his firſt wife an only daughter and heir 
Anne, whoſe huſband Robert-Thomas Pyotr, eſq. is 
- now, in her right, in the poſſeſſion of it. | ma 
About half a mile further beyond the ſummit of 

the hill, is Stone · houſe, the property of Mr. William 

Hammond.” = 

Tbe remaining part of this ſuburb ſouthward lies 
without St. George's-gate, near which, on the right 
hand, cloſe under the city wall, where formerly was 
the city ditch, a market is held on a Saturday weekly, 
'S for the ſale of all kinds of cattle. Hence the high 
f road divides that which leads ſtrait forward towards 
Dover, being newly made through part of Barton- 


It was the property of Mr. William Hammond, who died 
here in 1773, having before ſettled it on his ſon Henry on his 
marriage, on whoſe death in 1784 it came to his ſon William, 
the preſent poſſeſſor of it. | = 

* Charles Pyott, eſq. was bred up in the ſervice of the royal 
navy z he married firſt, Anne, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Sir Richard Sandys, bart. of Norborne, who died in 
1753, leaving an only daughter Anne, above-mentioned, who 
in 1760 married her firſt couſin Robert- Thomas Pyott, eſq. of 
Hull, in Yorkſhire, merchant. His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hales, bart. widow of Benjamin Le- 
thieullier, eſq. of Sheen, who died in 1778, without iſſue, and 
was buried in this church of St. Mar-tin. The arms of Pyott, 
being, Azure, on a feſ, or, a lion paſſant, gules, in chief, three be- 
zants, were firſt granted by Camden, clarencieux, in 1611, to 
Richard Pyott, ſheriff of London. See Guillim, p. 360. 
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field; on the ſides of which there have been built ſe. 
veral genteel houſes, now called St. George's - place; 
and the other which turns ſouth- eaſtward, in a circu- 
lar rout by Oaten- hill, where was formerly the place 
of execution for criminals, and St. wp priory, 

falls in with the old road coming from the antient 
Riding- gate, on the Wathng-ftreet way, leading to- 
wards Dover, and likewiſe to Hythe and Romney 
- Marſh. On the fouth fide of this road, about half a 
mile from the city, 15 a ſeat, formerly the hoſpital of 

St. Laurence, now the property and reſidence of Mrs, 
Graham. 710 i i 4d 1 \ 

Since the commencement of the preſent war, there 
have been erected for the military ſeveral ranges ot 
barracks in and near the city, Near the northern 

ſuburbs, on the Margate road, oppoſite' Barton mill, 
there were erected in 1794 the royal cavalry barracks, 
for a compleat regiment, on land purchaſed of Sir 
Edward Hales, by the board of ordnance. ' They are 
ſubſtantially huilt of brick, elegant and ſpacious, 
forming three Tides of a quadrangle, and ate ſaid to 
have coſt about 40,0001. The barracks for the in- 
fantry are private property, and were built in 1798 
and 1799, by Meſſrs. Baldock and Delafaux, to con- 
1ain near 2000 men. The ſituation of both is plea- 
ſant and healthy, the foil being dry, though well ſcp- 
plied with excellent water. * 

There are beſides theſe, temporary barracks in dil. 
ferent parts of the city, for detachments of the royal 
artillery, for two regiments of cavalry, and a propor- 
tionate number of infantry, The ſouthern diſtiict 
comprizes Kent, Suſſex, and Surry. The depobitory 
for the cannon, ammunition, and ordnance ſtores o 
the royal artillery, is in a field adjoining to the old 

Dover road, at the corner of Nackington- lane. 

Tux DUNGEON is a place fo remarkable here, that 

ii cannot be paſſed by unnoticed in the Sharon 

1 this 


7 
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this city. The Dungeon, or Danejohn-field, for it is at 
nt known by both theſe names, lies near the {cite 
of old Riding-pate, adjoining but within the walls of 
the city, at the ſouth-eaſt corner of it, and on the 
weſt fide almoſt to the ditch and wall of the caſtle 
bayle. In antient deeds the name is variouſly written 
Dangon, Daungeon, and Dingen ; names all much 
alike and of the ſame import. Astor 
At the ſouth-eaſt corner of this field, oloſs- to the 
city wall, there is thrown up a vaſt artificial mount, 
or hill, now to all appearance circular, having a deep 
ditch, from which no doubt the earth was taken 
round the other part of it ; it is a great deal higher 
than the wall ever was, when entire; inſomuch, that 
from the top of it there is a clear view over the whole 
city below it, as well as a great extent of the adjacent 
country * the field itſelf, before the late alterations, 
conſiſted of very uneven ground, and whatever had 
occaſioned it, had never been levelled; On the out- 
ward, or oppoſite ſide of the wall to the above mount, 
the city ditch and a high road only ſeparat ing the 
two, is another artificial mount, of 4 much {maller 
ſize and not half ſo'high.*” - 
This place was eſteemed of ſuch conſequence, 
that it gave name to "196" be aur. manor. of the 
Dungeon. 68 


On the top of this hill, ſome time ſince, there Ntood a 
windmill, which has been removed many years' ago. Leland, 
who wrote in king Henry VIII. 's time, ſays, in his Itin. vol. vii. 
p. 145, ** Many yeres fins men ſoute for treaſor at a place cauled 
the Dungen where Barnhales houſe is now and ther yn digging | 
thei found a corſe cloſed in leade.” 

* The field or meadow, at the north weſt corner of which this 
ſmall mount ſtands, is of like uneven ſurface as the other. 
It is uſually called the Martyr- field, from ſeveral perſons having 
been burnt in a large hollow or pit at the ſouth end of it in queen 
Mary's reign, on account of their religion. See Fox's Martyrs, 


vol, 1ii, | 
The 
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The original of its name is conjectured to have ati. 
{en from its having been the Danes work, and to haye 
been from thence corrupily called Dangeon and Daun- 
geon, for Danien or Danes hill; and that, becauſe it 
was either their work againſt the city, or of the city 
againſt them; but the former appears, by what fol. 
lows, to be much more probable. Indeed, it ſeems 
to have been the proper work of the Danes, the great 
and frequent moleſters, invaders, and waſters of this 
city, and moſt likely at the time when in king Ethel- 
red's days they beſieged the city, and after twenty days 
reſiſtance, took it by ſtorm, and then deſtroyed both 
city and inhabitants; - + ? 

W hoever well. obſerves the whole of this ſpot, will 
plainly fee, that the works above-mentioned, both 
within and without the preſent wall of the city, were 
not counterworks one againſt the other, as the com- 
mon opinion is, but were once all one entire plot, 
containing about three acres of ground; the out work 
of a triangular form, with a mount or hill (what ap- 
pears to be now two, having been but one of a pear- 
like ſhape, till cut through, as will be noticed here- 
after) intrenched round within it, and that, when firſt 
made and caſt up, it lay wholly without the city wall, 


and that part of the mount which now forms the lar. 


ger one and moſt part of the outwork likewiſe, : o- 


2 Dvugdale, in his Warwickſhire, ſays that dungeon meant 2 
ſtrong tower, or platform, upon a large or high mount of earth 
artificially raiſed, ſuch being uſually placed towards the fide of a 
caſtle or fort, which is leaſt defenſible z and he gives an example 
of a like mount having been raiſed at Warwick for the purpoſe 
of defence. He ſays, that when that place had been deſtroyed 
by the Danes, it reſted ſo till Ethelfieda, daughter of king A! 
fred, repaired its ruins, and in 915 made a — fortification 
there called the Doungeon, for refiſtance of the enemy, upon 3 
bill of earth artificialiy raiſed, near the river fide, as is yet to be 
jeen on the weſt part of the caſtle ; and a fort ſo conſiderable 
in reſpe& of its natural ſituation, was no doubt of great im- 
portance for ſecuring the peace of all-thoſe parts. See Ibid. 


P. 298, 341, 
wards 


| 
| 
| 
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wards the north of it, for the greater ſecurity of the 
city; has been taken and walled in, ſince that ſide of 
the trench was formed, which encompaſſes the ſmaller 
mount now lying without and under the wall, (fitly 
meeting with the reſt of the city ditch) aſter both ſides 
of the outwork were cut through to make way for it, 
at the time of the city's being walled and inditched; a 
conjecture that muſt ſeem probable to any one who 
marks and examines the place with attention. 

TazRE Was formerly in this city AN, EXCHANGE; 
a royal exchange, called in Latin Cambium Regis, men- 
tion of which often occurs in the old rentals and other 
records of the priory of Chriſt church. It appears to 
have been granted by king John in his 6th year, by 
the name of the King's Change, to the archbilhop-for. 
one hundred mares per annum, and I find an order of 
his ſueceſſor king Henry III, that none ſnould make 
change of plate or other maſs. of ſilver, but in his ex- 
change of London or Canterbury.“ It was ſtanding it 
ſeems; till king Edward III. 's reign, and in all proba- 
bility received its final period from him, for that prince 
; gaye the ſcite and building of it, called le chaunge, then 
} almoſt wholly in ruins, fituated in the High-ſtreet, 
| and in the pariſh of All Saints, to the maſter of the 
: hoſpital of Eaſtbridge, in this city, in augmentation of 
the endowment of it.“ Of the antiquity and con- 
tinuance of this exchange here, I have not found much, 
further than that king Henry III, in the 6th year of 


»The field in which the larger mount. ſtands, has lately been 
levelled and converted into/pablic: walks, as has been alteady 
© Pat, 6 Jobn, m. 5. Ibid, m. 2. 

. Stow's Survey, B. ii, 52. na tag: fc: p 5 3 
„Lider Hoſpitslis.— The maſter of the hoſpital wade two de. 
miles of the premiſes into, tenemeats, one anno 43, the other 
anno 47 Edward III. the antient boundaries of which are par- 
ticularized by Somoer, p. 64. See the infliruments relating io 
this grant in ibid, appendix, No. xxa. xx 


his 
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his reign, wrote to the Scabines and men of Ipre, that 
he and his council had given prohibition that none, 
Engliſhmen or others, ſhould make change of plate, 
or other maſs of ſilver, but only at his exchange at 
London or at Canterbury ;* and that in the iter of 
H. de Stanton and his ſociates, juſtices itinerant here, 
in the 5th year of king Edward II, Hugh Pykard, 
clerk, was indicted within the liberties of the priory 
of Chriſt church, for ſtealing 3alb. of ſilver, which 
was in the change of Canterbu x. 

An exchange relates of courſe to a MINT or place 
of mintage and coinage of money; but antiently, as 
appears by the ſtatute of the iſt year of king Henry VI, 
cap. 4, they were not allowed to be together, but 
were to be kept apart, and accordingly there was a 
place formerly neighbouring to. the above-mentioned 
exchange, on the other ſide of the ſame ftreet,* where 

the mint was kept. The officers» and miniſters be- 
longing to it, had their dwellings cloſe by it in ſome 
renements belonging to the priory ot Chriſt church; 
from which circumſtance, in their old rentals, there is 


frequent mention of the mints or offices belonging to 
the mint, in the pariſn of St. Mary Bredman. This 
mint was moſt probably aboliſhed at the ſame time 
with the exchange, for there is no mention of it of ( 


latter years. How long it had been kept at this place, 
or of what antiquity it was, I know not; but among 
the places in England, which king John in his letters 
mentions as having mints kept in them, this city i 


- # Stow's Survey, p. 35t. Battely's Somner, p. 64. 
© Where, ſays Mr. Somner, the Crown ian, or ſome part of 
it then ſtood, this exchavge was kept in a corner of the mint to- 
wards the caſt, and was part of the boundary, he continues, 0 
that, which was then the dwelling of Iſaac Clark ; in Battely's 
time, anno 1703, Mr. Aldermen Webb's, Mr. Battely ſays be 
had ſeen a charter, in which mention is made of anothet of theſe 
mint offices in the pariſh of St, George, over againſt the pillory 
el the city. Ibid. p. 64 


One 


1 % 
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one“ and it had been ſo, I ſuppoſe, for many ages, for 
king Ethelſtane appointing the places for mints and 
the number of minters throughout the kingdom, began 
with Canterbury, to which he allowed ſeven mints ; a 
greater number than to any other place, except Lon- 
don, which was allowed to have eight. 9 en 
Oft theſe ſeven mints at Canterbury, four were the 
ino's.* two were the archbiſhop's, and the ſeventh 
was the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, of theſe the three 
latter will be mentioned in their proper places.® . 
Theſe mints, as well as all others throughout the 
realm; were anſwerable to the king, and the officers 
belonging to them were amenable to him for all of- 
fences committed by them in the coinage of money; 
that-is to ſay, theſe mints were under the direction of 
the exchequer at London.“ Thus we read, that in 
1126, anno 26 Henry I. the principal moneyers of all 
England, being diſcovered to have made pennies adul- 
terated, and not of pure filver, and being by the king's 
command aſſembled together at Wincheſter, had all on 
the fame day their right hands cut off.* ' | 
In the 3d year of king Edward III. I find that Wil- 
lam de Latimer, having purchaſed the office of coinage 


0 

15 * Stow's Survey, p. 46. Lambarde. 5 

e * Mr. Somner, p. 65, ſays, among other pieces of antique 
of (Roman, Britiſh, Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman) coin which he had 
. met with and reſerved, ſome were ſtamped in this mint, as he took 

ad | 


it, in this city, for certain the reverſe of the coin ſaid fo.” 

| Leges Adelſtani Regis. Brompton, col. 843. Tbeſe mints 
were become ſo numerous in King Etbelred's time, that he mace 
2 law to diminiſh their number; decreeing, that there f1091d' be 
three in each principal port, and in every other one; and st the 
lame time he made proper regulations for the money's bein 


made pure and of its right weight. See Leges Ethelredi Regis. 
e Ibid, col. 899. v5, 
| 10- dee cart, 1 Joho. p. 1, m. 6, n. 46 25; Edward III. u. 10, 
S N pro. tt, Cuneo et tribus monetariis habendis in civitate Cantuar. Ib. 
10 pat. 5 Henry VI. p. 1, m. 9. 5 
\beſe " Madox's Excheq. p. 198, 603, 604, 605, 632, 678. 


Simon Datham, col. 254. 


( 


in 
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in the tower of London and city of Canterbury, from 
Maud, the widow of John de Botetourt, who held it 
by inheritance of the king in capite, obtained his pardon 
for that tranſgreſſion.* - 5 

Ar A SMALL DISTANCE from this place, on the 
fame or ſouth fide of the High ſtreet, is another, 
where once the Fewws, who antiently for a long time 
together were ſuffered to dwell in moſt of our chief 
cities, kept their reſidence, having their dwellings in 
this ſtreet and in the lane by it, from thence till very 
lately called Jury-lane, and at this time Croſs- lane, 
their dwellings, amounting in the whole to almoſt 
twenty; all which, together with their ſynagogue, or 
as it was more frequently called, their ſchool, upon 
their general baniſhment out of this city and all other 
parts of the kingdom, in king Edward II. 's reign, 
chiefly: on account of their immodetate uſury, and 
their barbarous practice of crucifying Chriſtian chil- 
dren, about the feaſt of Eaſter, (at which time their 
whole number, according to Matt. Weſtminſter, 
amounted to 16,511)" as confiſcate, eſcheated to the 
king, and were ſoon afterwards by him given or alie- 
nated to different perſons; but the moſt part to the 
nuinber of twelve tenements at the leaſt, and a void 
piece of ground which belonged fo the community of 
the Jews, or in common, was granted to the monks 
of Chriſt church.“ By all that can be collected from 
antient rentals and boundaries, it is conceived that 
the preſent ſtone parlour of the King's-Head inn, in 
the High- ſtreet, which is mounted upon a vault, and 


» Dugd. Bar. vol. ii. p. 31. \ 

King Henry II in the 23d year of his reign, gave leave to 
the Jews in England to have a burying place in any city, but 
without the walls of it, where they could find a fit place to bury 
their dead. Stow'e Survey, B. i. p. 20. 

In the year 1290. | | | 

In the year 1299, being the 19th of Edw. I. there were ſun- 
dry lands of the Jews, granted to the prior and convent of 
Chriſt-church. Madox's Excheq. p. 178. 

aſcended 


! 
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ended: by many ſtone ſteps, as the. Jewiſh ſyna- 
— ſchools were always built aloft, is the re- 
maius of a good part of that which was the Jews.ſy- 
nagogue or Ichool, in this city. At preſent the habi - 
tations of the Jews, who are very numerous in this 
city and its ſuburbs, are moltly in the pariſh and 
ſtreet of St. Peter's, and in the ſuburb of Weſtgate 
in which latter they have a ſynagogue, and at ſome 
diſtance farther weltward, a butying- ground, as has 
been already mentioned more at large in the Hiſtory 
of the County. mT 01 300 00 
 AMONG'/THE REMARK ABLE OCCURRENCES which. 
have happened here, in the year 1129, king Henry I. 
kept his court with much ſolemnity at Canterbury.. 
It is ſaid by ſome, that king Stephen died here in 
140625450 4975 4 | | 1 41 
babe iſt year of king Richard I. anno 1189, Wil- 
lam, king of Scotlaud , came to Canterbury, being 
conducted thither by the archbiſhop ele& of York, 
and the biſbop of Lincoln, and made his homage here 
to the king, who received him into his favor.“ | 


Mr. Somner, p 65, ſays, their ſynagogue or ſchool ſtood 
about where then ſome part of the Saracen's Head, now the 
King's Head inn, ſtands, as appeared by the record of Chriſt- 
church, in which is this bound to certain fee of the late monks 


ks bard by it. The land in the pariſh of All Saints between the 

| creat ſtreet, which is toward the north, and the ſchool of the 
om Jews, which is towards the ſouth, nigh a lane which leads from 
hat tue above ſtreet towards St. Mildred's, being that ground, as he 
in took it, upon which the forepart to the ſtreetward of that which 


vas then the Saracen's Head tavern, being in ſhew newer than 
the back part, was afterwards built, to which ground the very 
next houfe above (the Mitre) was bounded weſtward, and called 
tae houſe nigh the ſchool] of the Jews. Thus explained in the 
ve to rental; The ſtone houſe which is over againſt the land where tlie 
j but Wi icnool of the Jews is ſituated towards the weſt, | | 
bur) * Rapin, vol. i. p. 199. 

* Ibid, vol. i. p. 210; others ſay, he died at Dover. 
R. de Diceto, col. 649. Fox, vol. i. p. 388. 
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King John, in the year 1204, kept the feſtival of 


viſited St. Thomas's ſhrine; of which proceedings, 


- > Camden's Ann. of Ireland. 


* * 2 * 2 * % 4 of 
2 — 4 —_ . 


£ 


Chriftmas with much ſolemnity at Canterbury.” 
King Henry III. in his 47th year, anno 1263, kept 
his Chriſtmas with great ſolemnity at Canterbury, and 
ſummoned the prelates and nobility of the realm, to 
attend him here to the celebration of it, and to pro- 
ceed with him afterwards to Dover“ 
Ia king Edward I.'s reign, anno 1272, there hap. 
pened- at Canterbury'a great ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning, and a ſudden inundation; the waters 
breaking forth ſeemingly from the caverns of the 
earth, overflowed the greateſt part of the city where 
they were never before known to come, inſomuch 
that the violence of the current by its impetuoſity 
overturned and laid level many houſes and buildings 
in it, and drowned many men, women and children.“ 
ln the ſame reign, anno 1299, there was an earth. 
quake, which, though not very violent here, was felt 
as far as Hampton, in Middleſex. | 

In king Edward II. 's reign, the inhabitants of this 
city were thrown into great conſternation by the com. 
ing hither of Bartholomew, lord Badleſmere, that 
great and powerful baron, contrary to the king's inhi- 
bition to him, with nineteen knights, having their 
armour concealed under their ſurcoats, and his efquires 
carrying their ſwords openly, in which manner they 


ſome citizens were immediately diſpatched to inform 
the king. But the lord Badleſmere, being afterwards 
taken priſoner elſewhere, was conveyed to this city 


? Madox's Exchequer, p. 17. | 
* Ex Bund. Literatum de an. 47 Hen. III. in Turri London. 
Prynne, vol. iii. p. 121. 

* Leland's Col. vol. iii. p. 419, Ex Annal. T. Wike. Thom. 
col. 1920. Knighton, col. 2460, ſays it happened anno 1271 
xiv. Cal: Octob. and that a great famine followed throughout the 
country. | 


in 
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„„ the Sue _ 
at Blean, and was there hung, and his head | 
olf, dr fixed on a pole an n then his 
u up.“ *; * Omer i 
In SIC year of king Edward III. Ain May, _ 
there was a great and famous tournament and juſts 1 
held at Canterbury, in relation to which D „ 
that Thomas de Grey, of Codnote, being a very \ 
tive perſon, bad ſuch great eſteem with the ag — | 
- received-at his hands a hood of white: doth: a. - 
brojdered with blue men, dancing, buttoned before 
with great pearls ; and being to perform divers mili- 
tary exerciſes, in a tournament at Canterbury, had 
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certain accoutrements of India ſilk, whereon the arms 

$ ol Sir Stephen de Cofinton were painted, beſtowed on - 
bim by the king.“ 

. In 136 1, there was ſo. gest a tempeſt of eee) tiers, 

t that the trees were oyerturned, and the rapfs/ and 


| ſieeples-were thrown down, and ſo vaſt was the fury 
i of it. that it ſeemed. as if the whole frame of ther uni- 
Jo verſe was involved in ruin.“ 

it In 13824 on May 21, at mid - day, . was. an 
l earthquake throughout all England "Thom tells-us, 
At it terribly ſhook and ſhattered the eaſtern window of 


es the chapter-houſe, and the weſtern window of the 

69 church, as well as other edifices of note, both within 
„dhe monaſtery of St. Auguſtine, and without. 

rm It appears by an antient chronicle, that Edward IV. 


05 anno 1469, came to Canterbury, and there was Ni- 
1 cholas Faunte the mayor, and many others exeduted, 

for the aiding the baſtard Falconbridge ; king Ed- 
ward went thence to Sandwich, and took Falcon- _ 
bridge there with him; and the lord Denham and 
on. dir J. Fog and others, were left in Kent to ſit on jadg- 


_ © Leland's Col. vol. i. p. 274. 
Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 237, 71 t | 
* Thorn, col. 2122. 1 Ibid, col. 2188. | 
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ment of the rebels, of whom there was a great num. 
ber puniſhed by the purſe. —— this offence the king 


ſeized the liberties of the city 2 John 
of Penticoſt 


" Bromton cuftos of it, 33 the ſe 
to the 2oth of January deins, e he reſtored 
them.“ 9 
In the year 1520, being the dach year of kin 
Henry VI ll. Charles V. then newly elected emperor, 
carne to Dover, where the king met him, and on 
Whitſunday accompanied him to Canterbury, and 
were received together, riding under one canopy, at 
St. George's-gate, cardinal Wolſey riding next before 
them, with the chiefeſt of the nobility of England and 
Spain. On both ſides of the ſtreets ſtood all the clerks 
and prieſts, that were within twenty miles of Canter- 
bury, with long cenſers, croſſes, ſurplices, and copes 
of the richeſt fort, and thus they rode under the ca. 
nopy till they came to the weſt door of the cathedral, 
where they alighted from their horſes, and were waited 
on by archbiſhop Warham, and having there paid 
their devotions, they went into the archbiſhop's pa- 
lace adjoining, where, within a day or two afterwards 
the archbiſhop entertained them with a ball, and a 
royal and ſumptuous banquet after it; of which fur- 
ther mention will be made in its proper place.“ 

In the year 1573, queen Elizabeth, in her royal 
progreſs, came to this city, and kept her court during 
her ſlay here, in her palace of St. Auguſtine's mo- 
naſtery; at which time ſhe was magnificently en- 
tertained by pig Parker, at his Neun of Can- 
terbury. | 

In the year 1593, Thomas Long being then mayor, 

a great plague raged in this city; and it appears 
by the pariſh regiſters, that the plague raged in it 


* Leland's Col, vol. ii. p. 50. 


> Battely, pt. 2, appendix, No, Xe. See Rapin, vol. i. p. 74. 
Battely's Somner, p. 184. 
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1055 king Charles I. mth bis queen 


ep 12 to in t 0 Walen YA who were apr nl 


to.obferye the feſtival at church, which were with 
much difficulty appe 7975 by Sit William Man, alder 
man Sabitie, and Mr. Lovelace,'a lawyer; but upon 

this the committee of the oy ſent forces in form 
to attack rhe city; who, 'though they heard by the 
way that, all mr viet, choſe to march in a8 0 


, 


way to Togo, 1 15 three ge at the lue 2 
lady Wotton, in St. Ayguſtine's monaſtery, as did his 
two > Broth: the dukes of York and Glouceſter. 
Tathe autumn of the year 1798, his royal neee 
Ceorge, prince of Wales, honoured this city with bis 
preſence, paſſing through it on Sept. 17, in he” even- 
ing, towards his temporary reſidence at Charlt 71755 
place, near Barham Dowus, in the neighbourhoor of 
it, where he was waited on next day by | the mayorand' 
corporation, and pteſented with the freedom. of the 
city, which he *moſt graciduſly accepted, and after- 
wards attended by leveral of the | - officers, 


A great riot e at Canterbury on Chrithmas-day, 
1648. See Ruſhworth, vol viii. p. 948, 957. 976. 
| . Hiſtory of Lidependency, 4to. 1648. . 
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and others, rode to Canterbury, where he was re- 
ceived with every demonſtration of my and reſ. 
pect, being welcomed by the diſcharge. of artillery, 
the ringing of bells, &c. as he paſſed through the city, 
both 'to and from the royal barracks, where his own 
regiment, and the reſt of the military were drawn up 
in readineſs to receive him ; and having condeſcended 
to accept of an invitation to dine with the mayor, 
(M. W. Sankey, eſq.) on the 29th, being the day of 
his being ſworn into office, his royal highneſs on that 
day arrived in the city, where the three companies of 
Canterbury volunteers were drawn up ready to receive 
him, and paſſed on to the aſſembly rooms, where the 
mayor and aldermen, the lord-heutenant, the mem. 
bers of the city and county, many cf the nobility, ge- 
neral officers, and principal. inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood, were in attendance, ready to receive 
him, with whom, in number about 220, he afterwards 
partook of a moſt elegant and ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, which had been prepared for him by the mayor,” 
and departed in the evening, expreſſing the highefl 
ſatisfaftion at the reception he had met with, and 
having gained the love and admiration of every one 
preſent by his gracious condeſcenſion and affability, 
After which his royal highnefs patronized a public 
+ ball, for raiſing a ſubſcription = the relief of the 
wives and children of thoſe brave men, who fell, and 
thoſe who were wounded in the glorious naval victary 
gained in the Mediterranean by admiral Nelſon, over 
the French fleet. It was attended on Oct. 15, by a 
numerous and brilliant company of nobility, gentry, 
military officers, and principal families, and inhabi- 
tants of the city and neighbourhood. His royal high. 


At the expiration of his office, the corporation, impreſſed 
with a high ſenſe of the liberality of their late chief magiſtrate, 
in the handſomeſt manner voted him their thanks in the court 
burghmote, for the credit he had done their hody, and the honor 


* . 


he had rendered to the city. 
E nel; 
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3 and prince William of Glouceſter, condeſcen RE | 


to be 3 at it, and to promote, by their H 
examples, the intention of the meeting ; and they af- 


terwards partook, with the company, of a moſt ele- 


ſupper, provided for the purpoſe, the whole en- 
Ow . the evening being conducted wich ſuch 


taſte and regularity, as oY give them the eſt plea- 


ſure and ſatisfaction. The prince of Wales during his 
continuance in the neighbourhood, alſo viſited the 


cathedral, at which he expreſſed much admiration, 
and before his departure ſent a contribution of fifty 
guineas to the Kent and Canterbury hoſpital. _ 

On September 8, 1692, a great ſhake of the earth 
was felt in this city. 


In 1663 and 1698, the aſſizes were held in ele 


terbury; and in 1737, there was a ſpecial commiſſion 


granted to try John Bell and his wife, the maſter and 
miſtreſs of the city workhouſe, for embezzling the 


property iatruſted to their care, which was opened in 
this city before Sir Edward Probyn, one of the judges, 


being appointed by it, to try the cauſe. When the 


Judge was received in form by the mayor and corpo- 
ration, and the expence attending it was fifty-four 
pounds, and they have been held once ſince, in the 
year 1741. 

In the year 1776, on January 8, there happened a a 
great inundation in Canterbury, inſomuch that ſome 
perſons were drawned by the vaſt impetuoſity of the 
current, which overflowed acroſs the road at the weſt 
end of Weſtgate-bridge, and directed its courſe down 
8 with great force; and in the autumn 
1785, there was a moſt tremendous ſtorm of wind, 
which overthrew houſes and barns in the environs of 


thus city, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of the hop 


plantations near it. 


Is THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, vol. 


Mi. p. 26, for 1699, is an obſervation of ſome par- 


ia, or mock ſuns, ſeen by Mr. Stephen Gray, at 
K 3 8 | 
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Canterbury, on Feb. 26, 1 699 and in vol. xxXii. 
No. 261, p. 50%, is another letter from the fame; 
dated May 4, following, giving an account of another 
phenomenon, ſtill more rare and curious, which hap. 
pened here on April 7, that year, between four and 
fixe o clock. He ſays, that there appeared on each 
fide the ſun a parhelion connected by, Halo of the 
uſual diameter; they had each of them a tail of a 
whitiſh colour, extended oppoſite to the fun, of about 
fifteen or twenty degrees in length; the upper pan 
of the halo was touched by the arch of a circle, which 
had the colours of the iris with greater vivacity than 


the former. 


— 


On the 19th of December, 1741, another parbelion, 
or halo was ſeen here, being two mock ſuns and an 
inverted rainbow, of the moſt lively colours; the for- 
mer were at times almoſt too bright to look on, and 
then they ſeemed round, but were often fringed with 
n colours; the appearance ended about noon, 


e an account of it, ſent to the ſecretary of the royal 
ſociety, by the Rev. Mr. H. Miles, in Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, vol. xlii. No. 462, p. 46. 

On December 11, 1741, a fire-ball appeared ſoon 
after noon-day, and the ſun ſhining, but few people 
ſaw it, and they could only gueſs at its courſe ; which, 
however, was obſerved to be from north-weſt by 
north, to ſouth and by ſouth, and right over Little- 
borne from Weſtbere, and towards Ratling, near 
which place lord Cowper, who was hunting, heard but 
one exploſion (for there' were two) ; the other moſt 
probably happened at ſuch a diſtance, as to be in one 


with that ſo near him, Mr. Goſtling, of the Mint- 


" Deſcartes, in his book of Meteors, calls ſuch phaznomena, 
pl hg mock ſuns, and gives us the hiſtory of five ſeen at 
Rome in the year 1629, March 20, and demonſtrates that there 
may ſometimes, according to the rules of refraction and reflec: 
tion, appear fix at one time, viz. five mock ſuns and the true one. 


yard, 
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yard, who gave the account of it to the ſecretary of 


— 
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the royal ſociety, ſays, that he found his houſe vio- 
leatly ſhaken. for ſome ſeconds. of time, as if ſeveral 
loaded carriages had been driving againſt the walls of 
it, and heard a noiſe at the ſame time, which he took 
for thunder, yet of an uncommon ſound; though he 
thought thunder, which could ſhake at that rate, 
would have been much louder, therefore he concluded 
it to be an earthquake; the ſky, he found, was cloudy, 
but nothing like a thunder cloud in view, and there 
was a ſhower of rain from the eaſtward preſently after, 
the coldeſt that he ever felt. f oa 
The noiſe, he afterwards found, proceeded from the 
above fire - ball, which paſſed with great rapidity over 
our county; how far he could not tell. It began 
with two great blows, like the reports of cannon, and 
then rolled away till it was heard no more ; and he 
afterwards heard, the appearance was like that of a 
very large ſhooting ſtar, and the train of light it left 
ſoon diſappeared, from its being noon dax. 
This fire-ball was ſeen and the exploſion heard in. 
Suſſex, and it appeared about three miles from News 
port in the ifle of Wight, which ſeems to be the. firſt 
land it touched; at the ſame time its courſe was 
ſouth-weſt by ſouth, to north - eaſt by north; and its 
motion nearly paralle] to the horizon. It. appeared 
different in ſhape to people at different places. See 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. vol. xli. No. 461, p. 872 ; vol. 
x11, No. 462, p. 60. * fb 
As TO THE RIVER STOUR, which runs through 
this city, the Britons are ſaid, in general, to have 
called their rivers by the name of dour, which, in 
their language ſignified water; whence this. city. was 
called by the Romans, Durovernum; though it is 
written by Bede and others, Dorovernia, and Dorober- 
nia; all names, however, of the ſame import, Le- 
land has a ſingular conjecture, that this river was in 
the Britons time, named Avona, and that the Romans 
KR 4 | from 


196 kuk RIVER STOUR. 
from thence, though corruptly, called the city Dura” 
<ennum, for that of Dor and Avona, it ſhould rather 
have been called Doranona or Doravonum.” 

In the carly time of the Saxons, it was frequent] 
bath called and written Afura, ÆAſtur, &c. no doubt 
from the Latin word effuarium, an æſtuary, or arm of 
the fea, having, as is conjectured, flowed up, where 
the courſe of this river is, over the level on which part 
of Canterbury now ſtands, and as high up as Aſhford 
beyond it. A circumſtance rendered probable, by 
the ſituation of the place, the hiſtory of former times, 
and the ſeveral criteria and tokens which bave corro- 

- borated it.” When this æſtuary ceaſed to flow, leav- 
ing the lands dry, and this river to its preſent courſe, 
is not, however to the purpoſe for me to enquire into 
here; but to return to the name of the river. It was 


© © Ttin: vol, vii. p. 144. 146 $524 1542898 5% | 
Thus in Domeſtiay, the hundred of Weſtgate, and the ma. 
.nor of Weſtgate-court, a-principal one, belonging to the arch. 
biſhop, are called the hundred and manor of Eſture, and Stur/zte, 
from their fituation near this river; and the manor of Eſture, or 
Eſteward, as it is vulgarly called, lying on this river likewiſe, 
about nine miles from Canterbury higher up, certainly took its 
name from it. li HT HP - 
See Somner's Chartham News, in Battely, p. 188. 
Mr. Somner, a* corroborating proofs, mentions the parcel 
of ſtrange teeth and bones found by him almoſt cloſe to this river 
at Chartham, about 17 feet deep, ſuppoſed by ſome to have be- 
longed to an Aippopoiamys, or river-horſe ;; and as theſe are an in- 
ſtance on that tide of the valley for the probability of the ſea's 
quendam occupation of it, ſo there is one, not leis remarkable 
* trom the other or oppoſite . fide of it; for at Weſtbere, about 3 
miles below Canterbury, north eaſtward, lying under the brow 
of the hill, ſtretching out by Upſtreet as far as by the weſt end of 
Sarre wall, there were found in his time, as was related by cfe- 
dible affurance, on the ſame occaſion as at Chartham, (the ſink- 
ing of a well) at a very great depth, ſtore of oyſters and other 
like ſhells, together with an iron anchor, ſound and unimpaired; 
and the ſame was told of another anchor dug up likewiſe in his 
days at Broomdown, on the ſame fide of the level ſomewhat abcve 
Canterbury, weſlward, See Battely's Somner, Chartham News, 
p- 188, | | % 24 
| | afterwards 
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afterwards written by the Saxons, Stir, as appears by 


one of their codicils, ſo early as the year 686 and'by 


another in 814, it is written by its preſent name c 
Stour. It was afterwards written both Stur and Stura, 
and ſo Leland has it in his Itinerary, a name not fin- 
gular to'this river only, as there are others in different 
parts of England called fo likewiſe. .. 
The rife and tourſe of this river has been already 
ſo fully deſcribed in the former parts of the Hiſtory 


of Kent, that there can be no occaſion to repeat them 


here; I ſhall therefore continue my diſcourſe of it, 
by obſerving, that the advantage this city derived 


from it was not attended without inconvenience; for it 


was ſubje&, from its nearneſs, to frequent inunda- 
tions ; an inconvenience bardly worth mentioning, 
and of little conſequence, as it has happened but 
rarely for a long time paſt, nor indeed can it happen, 
but upon very extraordinary floods, and then only in 
the very loweſt or weftern part of it, as the city flands 


now ſo much higher than it formerly did, having been 


from time to time much raiſed, as well by the devaſ- 
tations made of it in the time of the Danes, as the 
ſeveral fires that have happened in it. | 


Leland 
* Battely's Somner, p. 20. 54d . 047) 250 
That the ſcite of a great part of this eity was in very antient 

time made on raiſed ground, appears by the'remains of founda- 

tions on foundations to a very conſiderable depth, and the ground 
for ſupporting. ſuperſtructures in ſeveral places often ſtuck and 


ſtuffed with piles of wood, or long poles and ſtakes forced into 


the ground, as has been frequently experienced bythoſe who have 
dug wells, vaults, cellars, and the like. Many inſtances of ſub- 
terraneous works occur, A ſtrong piece of ſtone-work, about 


fve feet under ground, was met with in digging a cellar in St. 


Margaret's pariſh ; it was indented, and ſo firm, that it reſiſted 
the very ſtrong blows of the workmens' tools. In finking a well 
in Lamb-lane, within about two rods and an half of the current 
of the river, the labourers were ſtopt at about 15 feet deep, by 
a piece of timber that lay acroſs the place, until it was fawn aſun- 
der; it appeared by the mortices in it to have been the * 
0 
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138 THE, RIVER, STOUR. 
Leland werites tbus of the Stour, in his tima, © The 
xiver.of Cantorbury now cawled 8 ringeth at 
Kingges Snode, the which ſtandeth ſouthe, and a lytle 
Xu or xv myles. Fro Kinges Srode tor Aſabeford. A 
market towne ii myles of on the farther ſyde of Sture. 
Fro Aſsheford to We a market towne iii myels of 
on the farther 4 Sture; to Chartham, a villag 
1 myles ; to Cantorbiry iii myles; to Fordwic, on 
the farther fide, wher as yet ys a poore mayr ; to 
Sturemuthe, a faire village iii myles be water; to 
Richeboro, on the farther ſide ii myles or more; to 
Sandwic, ſuper Ri pa a myle and ſo withyn a dim myle 
rr d wo 

% The water of Stur breaketh a lytle above Can. 
torbiri into ii armes, of the which one cummeth be 
Weſtgate, and the other thorough the cyte under 8. 
Thomas hoſpitale, and meteth agayne yn one botom 
beneth the cyte, a this ſide. .. ford, being half a. 


of ſome old building, and on their continuing to dig deeper, 
they came. to a ſpring ariſing from a gravelly or ſtony ſoil, the 
water of which ſeemed mineral, ſo far as gall or oak leaves could 
give a proof of it. Upon the digging of a cellar on the weſt 
tide of the gate going into Chriſt-· church, near the market-place, ' 
about 10 feet under ground, a well was diſcovered about twelve 
feet deep, with a kirb to it; a little within St. George's gate, in 
digging a cellar for a new houſe, the workmen came to an arch 
firm and ſolid, which they broke to pieces; and ina garden near 
adjoining, there was found a pavement of broad free ſtone, ſe- 
veral feet under ground; in Mercery-lane, in digging a cellar, 
an oven, with wood coals in it, and wood by it, was found about 
ſeven feet under ground, with two large ſtones not far from it, 
lying one upon another, and in the middle of the upper ſtone, a 
mortice-hole; in Lamb-lane above-mentioned, in a well juſt by 
the river fide, there were two ſtones, laid there in former. ages 
by art, fo firm and heavy, that they could not be removed; 
many other inſtances: befides theſe, no doubt, could be pro- 
duced, and to theſe I may add, that at the back of Kingſbridge 
- hoſpital, which adjoins the river, the ground has been in courie 
of time ſo raiſed, that the capitals of ſome pillars cloſe to it, are 
pow nearly even with the ſurface of the ground, 


1 The 
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rug RIVER STOUR. © z 
The river yp one place runneth thorough the 
cite Valle, the which is made there with ii or ili arches 
for the curſe of the firemen 
This ſtream continues the preſent cqurſe of the Stour, 
which, owing to the mills Built on it, and other ob- 
ſtructions, is not navigable in any ſhape, higher than 
the town of Fotdwich; but from thence, paſſing on 
the ide of the "Ile of Thanet, 8 
Sandwich, to the ſea it is navigable for lighters, molt 


of which are employed in the conveyance of heavy 


merchandife, ſuch as coals, wood, Kone, lime, bricks, 
fir timber, &c. between thoſe: places, though the 
ſtream is in different parts ſo ſhallow, and ſwerved up. 


eſpecially about Sandwich haven, owing to want of 
proper management and attention, that the lighters | 


find frequent obſtructions in paſting along it. 


It ſhould ſeem, that in very early times, the chief 
of the two branches of this river which runs through 


Canterbury, was that by King's mill, through the 
midſt of the city; hut the archbiſhops, to promote 
the adyantage of their mill at Weſtgate, cauſed much 
of the ſtream to be diverted that way, ſo that the 
branches at this time are nearly * Soap rick 
The improvement of the river for the general be 


nefit and advantage of the city, by enlarging and 


ſcouring it has been ſeveral rimes attempted, but with- 
out ſucceſs. In the beginning of king Henry VI1I.'s 
reign, a deſign was formed to make that part of the 
river between Fordwich and Canterbury anſwerable 
to that below the former; that is to cleanſe, deepen, 


a Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 145: "IP 3 | 
This cauſed many diſſentions between the archbiſhop and 


the citizens. . Archbiſhop Peckham was charged by the citizens 


with the diverting of the river by certain cuts or trenches, for 
the bettering of his mill at Weſtgate, which the jury found to 
have been done before, partly in the arctrbiſhop Kilwarby's time, 


5. 21- 


and | 


and partly in mat of arghbiſhop Boniface, Battely's Somner, 
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149 ruf RIVER STOR, 
and enlarge it, and to remove all mills and other an- 
noyances on it, inſomuch that lighters and boats 
might be brought to both alike ; this proceeded ſo 
far, and with ſuch probability of ſucceſs, that it was 
allowed and authoriſed by an act of parliament paſſed 
in the 6th year of that reign ;* but the event proved, 
that execution, which is the life of all Jaws, was want- 
ing here; for notwithſtanding this progreſs made to- 
wards it, nothing was done to any purpoſe at that 
time; moſt likely the differences between the city 
and the archbiſhop, as it diverted him from building 
here, and induced him inſtead of it to lay out great 
ſums in erecting a ſtately palace at Otford, in this 
county, ſo it had the miſchievous effect to nip this 
project in the bud, and it came to nothing; and al- 
though it was afterwards revived and in part put in 
practice, with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, through the en- 
deavours of Mr. alderman Roſe, ſometime mayor of 
the city, in queen Elizabeth's time, who was a good 
benefactor to the work while he lived, yet dying be- 
fore it was compleated, and wiſhing well to it, gave 
by his will 3ool. towards it, but not being looked 
into as it ought, the deſign ſucceeded no better than 
before. And there were other attempts made after 
wards, one of which was at the latter end of king 
James I.'s reign, by Mr. John Gaſon, who cove- 
nanted with the mayor and commonalty, within two 
years to make the river navigable for boats and ather 
veſſels of the burthen of twelve tons, from Sandwich 
to Canterbury ; another in 1638, by Arnold Spencer, 
with the corporation, for the like purpoſe; and a 
third by Thomas Ropers, in-1695, who engaged with 
the mayor and commonalty to make the river navi- 


* Anno6 Henry VIII. ch. 17. This act is not printed in the 
ſtatute books, being eſteemed a private act; it is printed in Bat- 
tely's Somner, p. 21, and a copy of it is in the city cheſt, 

Battely's Somner, p. 21 & ſeq, 


gable 
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kind of knowledge of the fact; but for a number of 


ance. of the ſeveral mills on it, there does not ſeem 


* 
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gable from Sandwich to Browning's mill ;* all which 
ſeem to have failed in their attempts for this purpoſe, 
though Mr. Battely, who publiſhed a new edition of 
Somner's Canterbury, with additions in 1703, ſays, 
that of late this river had been ſo cleanſed and 
deepened, that lighters and boats came up then to 
the city; laden with coals, ſtones or any other wares 
Os LO ir 

How this might be, I know not, as I can gain no 


years paſt this river, between Canterbory and Ford- 
wich, has been in no ſuch ſtate ; and by the appear- 


any probability of ſuch a circumſtance having ever · 
taken place.“ 8 N EN. 


In the rage for the improvements of this city which 
took riſe in the year 1789, a grand ſcheme was pro- 


jected to make this river navigable from Aſhford to 
the ſea, and 60,000]. was propoſed to be raiſed by 
ſubſcription for the expence of it ; different methods 
were propoſed for this purpoſe ; one of which was to 
continue it by the preſent ſtream, and another by an 


\ * Theſe indentures are all in the city's cheſts. . 
Mr. John Roſe, by his will, in Prerog. office, Canterbury, 
proved in 1591, gave to the mayor and commonalty zool. to be 
paid to them within four years after his deceaſe, upon condition 
that they within half a year after his deceaſe, ſhould enter into 
a bond of Fool. that if the river. from Ford wich to Canterbury 
was not made navigable for carriage by water in it by boats ot 
ten tous at the leaſt, within fix years after his deceaſe, that then 
they ſhould repay it to his executors. dss 

> Mr. Goſtling, p. 3t, ſays, that about the beginning of this 
century, an attempt was made to render this rĩver navigable from 
Fordwich; and he continues, but upon what authority does not 
appear, that it ſucceeding ſo far that lighters brought coals up to 
that part of Canterbury, being the ſuburbs of it, near Duck - 
lane; but that when the undertaker had run out his fortune in 
making the experiment, he found that the coals could be brought 
as cheap or cheaper from Fordwich to the city, by land carriage, 


lo that the deſign came to nothing. 
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entire new canal to go. out by the Nethergong, at 


Wande ope e aptiens tyautby of the river 


Waotſume, whilſt. che ſea; flowed round the. Iſle of 
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tity of acres to be cut through, are now in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mr. Simmons. An oppoſition from Sandwich 
retarded the operation of this intended canal, which 
had ſcarcely been given up, when that moſt calami- 
tous war, occaſioned by the revolution in France, un- 
fortunately broke out, and put a total ſtop to chis and 
many other great works of public utility. S 


© The following is an extract from Mr, Whitworth's report, 
„J have taken the levels and ſurvey of the country from the 
city of Canterbury to the fea, by which I find there will be no 
great difficulty to make a canal from Canterbury to St. Ni- 
cholas bay, which is about ten miles and a half.— I have drawn 
the profile and made the eſtimate accordiogly, ſo as to navi- 
gate veſſels drawing eight feet water, having nineteen or twenty 
feet beam; the harbour at the mouth of the canal will have the 
advantage of moſt that 1 have ſeen, for though there is appa- 
rently no back water, yet it may be made to have a powerful 
one, for it fortunately falls out, that the level of the ground 
is ſuch, that two feet water may be let is to the canal on a high 
ſpring 1ide for three miles and a half, which is aboot 60,c00 
tons of water; one half of that quantity let down at low water, 
would. be ſufficient to ſcower out the harbour, The quanti'y 
of water neceſſary for this canal, might be ſupplied, as far as | 
can ſee, without injury to any one, and would take twenty-one 
veſſels up, and twenty-one veſſels down in the ſpace of a week, 
and much more might be had, either on Sundays or at night, 
When the mills do not work.“ 5 
THERE 
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N N 15 wo HRG to ſay further of this river, 

ing as to TEE MILLS fituated on it in and about 
"i city, which are now but few, in number only 
five; whereas about king Stephen's time, I find that, 
befides theſe mills, there were fix others ſtandin upon 
this river, in or not far from this city, which belonged 
to the monks of Chriſt church; all which are "long 
ſnee down and quite gone.* 

The five mills above-mentioned at remaining, are 
King's-mill, ſo called, becauſe it formerly belonged 
to the king, and was otherwiſe called both Faſtbridge 
mill, and Kingſbridge mill, from the near ſituation to 
that bridge. Thorn, 1 in his chronicle, ſays, that ki 
Stephen gave to the abbot of St. Auguſtine, the ml. 
rhich-he had within. the city neat Eaſtbridge, with 
the courſe of water belonging to it, in recompence for 
one hundred marcs, which he received from that 
church in his neceſſity ;* from which time the abbots 
enjoyed the mill, until abbot Clarembald made it over 
o king Henry II. who in lieu of it granted many li- 
tertzes to the monaſtery.” { Afterwards, when a city 
us granted to the citizens in ſee farm, by Henry III. 
us mill of Eaſtbridge, otherwife called King's- mill, 
«parcel, was expreſsly included in the grant and given 
lo the citizens, together with-the dorough," $ . they 


ln the Surrenden library, is a deed of the time of king 
Rory II. in which John de Dover confirms to his brethren the 
works of Chriſt church, in Canterbury, io free and perpetual | 
ine, the mill near St. Mildred's church, in Canterbury, 
lich Hugh de Dover, his uncle, gave them, with his conſent, 
this death; witneſs "es de Eſlinges, Robert de Luci, LN 
Silooghelde, &c, 


dee the charter printed i in Batt, Somn, appendix, No. vir . 
[torn, col. 1807. 


This charter is printed. i bo Batt, Somn. appendix, ye vid . 
torn, col. 1827, 


dee ibid. appendix, No. vii* o Thorn, col. 1881. | " 


poſſeſs 
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the ſame ſtream, below King's-mill, was ſo called be. 
and that as early as king Stephen ee being then 


monaffery. At the lupprefion of the monaſtery, in 
the 3oth year of king He 


- grinding at this mill toll free, as then, 


boy 390 feet of athlar or Folkeſtone ſtone, to make a wharf 


poſſeſs it at this time. Abbor's mill, the next upon 


cauſe it once belonged to the abbot of St. Auguſtine, 


8 
purchaſed by the abbot Hugh, the ſecond of that 
name, at his own coſt, for the uſe of the ſacriſty of bis 


arg VIII. this. mill me 
into the king's hands. It now belongs to the mayo; 


and citizens of Canterbury. 1328 
8 gt 7 | i= WV. 8 17 | For 
In a cauſe of tithes in 1366, by the parſon of All Saint, 
againſt the miller of this mill; the latter depoſed, that he wa 
not farmer of it, but ſervant of the mayors of the city, by then 
there deputed ; and further, that all the bakers of the town 
ought to grind at it all ſorts of grain for white bread, toll free, 
t is worthy obſervation, that the mayors of the city are 
mentioned in the above depoſition, which office did not begin 
until almoſt 100 years. after; ſince the above times the caſe is 
altered, the bakers of the city havieg.a0 ſuch privilege of 
r white bread. 

One William Bennet, citizen and alderman of Canterbury, 
about the year 1462, by his will, appointed his executors to 


about tbe King's-mill, See Batiely's Somner, p. 24, append. 
No. vii“. by: | 

On the condition that all proviſion of corn for the uſe of 
.all the monaſtery, ſhould be there ground toll free ; that the 
tithe of the mill ſhould be paid to the almonry of the monaſtery, 
and the reſidue of the profits arifing from the mill ſhould goto 
the uſe of the ſacriſty. See Batt. Somn, appendix, No, vi. 

Thorn, col. 1799. f | * 
* See the grant of the mill, anno 34 Henry VIII. 3 ps. orig. 
R. 17; the year before which the king demiſed. to Walter 
Trotte, of Canterbury, yeoman, this water-mill, called Ab- 
bot's mill, with its appurtenances, in the pariſh of St. Alphag!, 
within the city of Canterbury, with all coutſes and ſtreams be. 
Ionging to it, and all that fiſhery in thoſe waters and firean! 
with ſundry premiſes in St. Peter's and St. Croſs pariſhes, aul 
late belonging to this abbey, to hold for 21 years, at the yea! 

rent of 7I. Augtn. office, leaſes and jnrolments. | 

| In 1358, an agreement was entered into between the abbot 


and the citizens, that when the latter ſhould have occaſion . 
3 rep) 
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Fot many years this mill, from the occupier of it, 
was known by the name of Brown's mill; but Meſſ. 
Simmons and Royle having in 1791 obtained the leaſe 
of it from the corporation, reſtored its antient name 
of Abbot's mill. They have ſince erected, at the 
expence of near 8000k, - a capital building and corn 
mill, on the antient ſcite, from plans furniſhed by the 
6 late-ingenious Mr. John Smeaton, which is of ſuch 
r curious and ſtrong mechanical powers, as to be able 
to grind and dreſs from 00 to 700 quarters of corn 
weekly.” Mr. Simmons is now the ſole leſſee of it. 


* Weſtgate, 


repair their mill called Kyngeſmell, and the prior of Chriſt- 
church bis mill, called Mildredemell, and the cleanſing of the 
courſe of water between them and from the city's mill to the 
abbot's mill, called Abboteſmell, the reparations of which mills,” 
and the cleanſing of which ſtream, could not be effected unleſs 
the courſe of water was turned during ſuch time; therefore, at 
the requeſt of the citizens, the abbot granted licence that the faid 
courſe of water might be diverted for the above purpoſes during 
the fpace of one month, on condition, that whenever the abbot's 
mill, called Abboteſmell, ſhould want reparation, a like leave 
ſhould be granted to the abbot and his ſucceſſors by the citizens 
and their Por and in caſe the reparation and cleanfing afore-- 
aid could not be effected within the month, that then the citi- 
zens ſhould agree to pay to the abbot after the rate of a month, 
tor the time the courſe of water ſhould remain out of its proper 
channel 408. and that this agreement ſhould not be drawn into 
precedent, to the prejudice of either party, on account of the 
premiſes. Thorn, col. 2121. As 
The form of this new building is quadrangular, of the mea- 
lure of 72 by 52 feet 5 inches; the height from the foundation 
to the vane, 100 feet; it contains fix working floors, beſides the 
obſervatory on the centre of the roof, To the grinding floor the 
walls are ſubſtantially built of brick and ſtone, and continued 
from thence to the eaves of the building with maſſy timber, co- 
vered with weather-boarding, terminated on the four ſides, which 
are handſomely and uniformly ſaſhed, with a block cornice and 
the roof covered with ſlate. | 9 
Thbeſe premiſes, with thoſe of King's-mill, are held under the 
mayor and corporation for the term of thirty years, at the yearly 
rent of forty pounds, and a premium of 24501, for the benefit of 


the leaſe, 
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| a very antient one; in the ſurvey of Domeſday, it is 


mentioned as being the archbiſhop's mill, but then in 
the hands of the canons of St. Gregories. The tithe 
of it was by archbiſhop Hubert, in king John's time 
granted, among other things, to the hoſpital of Eaſt. 
bridge, and that grant was confirmed by the prior 
and convent of Chriſt- church. This mill. ſtill con- 
tinues parcel of the demeſnes of the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury. C 
Shafford's mill, now called Dean's mill, from the 
late poſſeſfor of it; is fituated on the ſame ſtream, at 
no long diſtance below Weſtgate itſelf. Mr. Somner 
thinks it is the ſame, which about king Richard 1,'s 
time, was called Scepeſpotęſmelne; in the 20th year 
of king Edward III. it was called by the name of 
Shafford's mill. It is now the property of Mr. Deane. 
Joha*Farker: 5 5227 {i hong ah ee, 

Barton mill is ſituated ſtill further down the river, 
and appears by ſome of the buildings belonging to it, 
made of flint with aſhlar windows and quoins, to be 
of good antiquity. It formerly belonged to the priory 
of Chriſt-church, being appropriated to the grinding 
of the corn uſed by them for their own ſpending within 
the court. At the diſſolution in king Henry VIII.s 
time, it came to the crown... 95 


In diggins for the foundation of the prefent edifice, at :he 
depth of ſeveral feet under ground, were diſcovered many piles, 
and the frame of a mill apron, of. oak timber, the* whole as 
black as ebony ; a great-quantity of braſs wire, and other pieces 
of metal; undòubtedly part of a water -mill in very early times. 

® The compoſition between the prior and canons of St. Gre- 
gories, parſons of Holy Croſs, Weſtgate, and the then vicar, in 
the year 1347, calls it Shafford's mill, and in expreſs words re- 
ferves the tithes thereof from the vicar to themſelves z which 


clearly ſhews-it to be a titheable mill, and not within the exemp- 


tion of the ſtat. of 9 Edw. II. ch. 5. See Battely's Somn. p. 25. 
Dugd. Mon. vol. ii. p. 374, mentions a mill called Criesemelne, 
which was given to the canons of St. Gregories. 4 


* Battely's Somner, p. 25. f 
N Chriſtopher 


Tar III.. the 


| Chiſlopher Hales, eſq. afterwards knighted, and 
attorney-general to king Henry VIII. was poſſeffed 
of this mill, then called”? Barton mill, with a meadow 
belonging to it, then in the tenure of George Robin - 
ſon, holding it in capite by knight's ſervice, and then 
being of the value of ten pounds.“ He died in the 
33d year of that reign, and it was afterwards ſold by 
bis daughters and coheirs to Thomas Culpeper, on 
whoſe deceaſe, Alexander, his fon, had 834 of 1 it in £ 
the 3d and 4th year of Philip and Mary. ? 

It lately belonged to Mr. Allen Grebell, "Glo 
erected cloſe to it a handſome houſe, in which he af- 
terwards reſided, But the mill and fome land adjoin- 


William Kingsford, the latter of whom has long re- 
ſided on the premiſes. 

Taz MANOR OF THE DUNGEON, the manſion of 
which, ſituated juſt without the city walls, at a ſmall 
diſtance weſtward from the leſſer hill of the Dun- 
geon, in the pariſh of Sr. Mary Bredin, has been 
pulled down for ſome years, and only part of the 
out-offices are re maining, with part of the garden 
walls. 

This manor, now known by the name of Deanjohn 
farm, was formerly the property, of an antient favily | 
called Chiche, one of whom, Ernaldus de Chich, was 

; a perſon of principal note in the reigns of Henry II. 
an Richard 1, and king John, and the aldermanries of 
* Burgate and Northgate, in this city, being then held 
eces a an eſtate in fee, did then belong to him and his 
heirs, and had continued for ſome time in his family. 


— Thomas Chiche, who was one of the bailiffs of Can 
— terbury in 1259, and again in 1271, was a principal 
— benefactor to the above church of St. Mary Bre- 
- 


® Rot, Eſch. His lands were diſgavelled by the act of 31 
Hen. VIII. c. z. Rot. Eſch. 
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ing to it, has been lately ſold to Meſſts. Sampſon and 85 
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din.“ John Chich was likewiſe one of the bailiffs of 

it in the 23d and 26th years of king Edward III. 

In the year 1320, being the 13th of king Edw. Il, 
a definitive ſentence was pronounced by Robert Mal- 
ling, then commiſlary of Canterbury, on the evidence 
as well of antient deeds and writings as otherwiſe, that 

he hoſpital of St. Laurence, in Canterbury, was enti- 
tied to receive not only the tithes of this manor, but 
of three hundred acres of land likewiſe adjacent to it; 

in conſideration of which, John Chiche, who was then 
lord of this manor, was to receive in autumn for his 
ſervants, five loaves of bread, two pitchers and a half 
of beer, and half a cheeſe of four-pence ; and he him- 
ſelf was entitled to receive unum par Ghirothecarum fe. 
rinarum, one pair of leather gloves, and one pound of 
wax in candles; and for his ſervants three pair of 
gloves. Thomas Chich, ſon of the above-mentione! 
John, was ſheriff of this county in the 15th year of 
King Richard II.'s reipn, and kept his ſhrievalty at 
the Dungeon; and his great-grandſon Valentine 

_ Chich, ay ing without male iſſue, this manor was alle» 

_ nated by him about the beginning of Edward IV. 

_ reign, to Roger Brent, gent. who was of the pariſn a 

All Saints, in Canterbury, who died poſſeſſed of it, a 
appears by his will in the Prerogatiye-office, in Cate 
| terbury, in the year 1486, anno 2 Henry VII. and 
ordered it to be fold for the payment of his debts aud 

legacies ; after which it appears by an old court. aol 

that in the beginning ot the next reign of Henry VII. 
John Bottter, or Butler, of Heronden, 1 in Eaſtry, ws 


. — 
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His name, in antient characteta, together with his effigies 
were once in the weſt window of this church, as his coat ol 
arms was carved in the ſtone-work of the chancel of it. Ser 
Philipott, p. 94. 
* The Chiches bore for their arms, Azure, three lions ranpait, 
| within a bordure, argent. 
A» He ordered to be buried in the chapel of St. Mary of Al 
Saints, in Canterbury, and mentions Lettice his wite. 


become 
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become proprietor of it, and he paſſed it away by ſale 
to Sir John Hales, chief baron of the exchequer ;*_ 
and when Leland' viſited this part of Kent in the 3oth 
year of that reign, he then reſided at this manſion, 
which afterwards deſcended down to Sir James 
Hales, of the Dungeon, who died in 1665,“ leaving 

» Philipott, p. 94. By the act of 31 Henry VIII. c. 3, the 
lands of James Hales, eſq. were diſgavelled; as were thoſe of Sir - 
James Hales, by that of 2 and 3 Edward a by 

A full account of the family of Hales, excepting of this 
branch, has already been given in the Hiſtory of Kent.— 
Sir John Hales, who purchaſed this manor, was ſon of John, 
the eldeſt ſon of Henry, of Hales-place, in Tenterden, and 
died about the 1ſt year of king Edward VI. leaving iſſue four 
ſons by Iſabel his wife, daughter and coheir of Stephen Harvey, 
dy Iſabel, daughter and heir of William Brooker. . Of the ſons, 
James the eldeſt was of the Dungeon; Thomas the ſecond ſon, 
was of Thanington,' anceſtor of the Hales's, baronets, of that 
place and Bekeſborne; Edward the third ſon, was of Tenterden, 
and anceſtor of the Hales's, baronets, of Tenterden, Wood- 
church, Tonſtall, and now of St. Stephen's ; and William the 
fourth ſon, was of Reculver and Nackington; all of whom have 
been fully mentioned under thoſe ſeveral pariſhes. James, the 
eldeſt ſon, was of the Dungeon; he was knighted, and anno 1 
Edward VI. made one of the juſtices of the common pleas ; he 
married Margaret, one of the daughters and coheirs of Oliver 
Wood, one of the juſtices of the common pleas, T. Hen. VIII. 
who had been twice married before, firſt to Sir Walter Mantell, 
of Heytford, in Northamptonſhire, and ſecondly to Sir William 
Haut, and lies buried in the ſouth chancel, uſually called the 
Wood's chancel, now cloſed up, in St. Mildred's church, where 
there is a monument remaining to her memory ; ſhe died in 1677, 
By Sir James Hales ſhe had iſſue an only fon Humphry Hales, 
and two daughters, Elizabeth married to William Auiten, of 
Tenterden, and ſecondly to —— Barber; aud Jane, married 
firlt to Walter Mantell, and ſecondly to Chriſtopher Carlifle ; 
Humphry Hales," eſq the ſon, died poſſeſſed of the Dungeon in 
1567, and was buried in the above church; by Joane his wife, 
daughter and heir of Robert Atwater, eſq. of Lenham, who 
died in 1544; he had ſeveral children, of whom ſurvived to ma- 
turity two ſons, James, of whom hereafter, and Humphry, wha 
was York herald, and two daughters; Abigal married to An- 
thony Sampſon, eſq. of Nutts, and Mary, wife of Sir Iſaac Sidly. 
of Great Chart; which Sir James Hales, the eldeſt ſon, was * 

L 3 the 
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one only daughter and heir Elizabeth, who carried it 

in marriage firſt to Sir Stephen Hales; K. B. of War. 
wickſbire, and ſecondly to George, third ſon of Wil. 
liam Sheldon, efq. of Beoly, in Worceſterſhire, by 
neither of whom the had iſſue. They reſided at the 
Dungeon, where ſhe died in 1678, and as he did a 
few months afterwards, poſſeſſed of this manor and 
ſeat, which his heirs alienated in 1680, to Henry Lee, 
eſq. whoſe deſcendant Thomas Lee Warner, eſq. in 
17 52, pulled down to the ground this manfion, then 
known by the name of Donjon, alias the Coventry- 
houſe (ſo called from the lady Coventry's reſiding in 

it)* leaving only a few of the offices in the front, and 

| | | the 


the Dungeon, and being treaſurer to the expedition made to 
Portugal, he died at ſea in 1589; he married Alice, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Kempe, of Ollantigh, afterwards rewarried to Ri. 
chard Lee, eſq. ſhe died in 1592, and was buried in St. Michael's 
chapel, in Canterbury cathedral, where there is a monument 
creſted as well to her memory, as that of her two huſbands, 
and of her only ſon Cheney Hales, eſq. of the Dungeon, who 
died early in life in 1594, and'was buried in St, Mary Bredin 
church. He married Mary, daughter of Richard Hardres, of 
Hardres, who afterwards remarried William Aſhenden, and 
laſtly George Walter, eſq. By her firſt huſband ſhe had an only 
{on Sir James Hales, of the Dungeon, who dying in 1665, was 
buried by his wife, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Norton, 
who died in 1659, in St. Mary Bredin church. They left an only 
daughter and heir Elizabeth, married firſt to Sir Stephen Hales, 
K. B. of Snetterfield, in Warwickſhire, who died in 1668 with- 
out iſſue z on which ſhe married ſecondly, George, third ſon ot 
William Sheldon, eſq. of Beoly, in Worceſterſhire, as above- 
mentioned; they both lie buried in St. Mary Bredin church. 
This branch of the Hales's bore for their arms the ſame as 
thoſe of St. Stephen's. There are pedigrees of them in the two 
heraldic viſitations of the co. Kent, of 1474, 1619, and in Mov, 
No. 2230, to the ytar 1664, in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
* She reſided here, as appears by the pariſh regjſter in 1688, 
and dying in 1710, was buried on May 3, in St. Mary Bredin 
church. Thus the regiſter;—By her will proved in Prerog. of. 
e May tt that year, ſtiling herſelf Margaret, Jady 
Dowager Coventry, widow of George, lord Coventry, decealed, 


ſhe dirt ted to be buried in the vault in Rainham church, ** 


ol 
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the garden walls ſtanding, and near them the farm- 


houſe, with the buildings belonging to it. He died 


poſſeſſed of this eſtate in 1768, and was ſucceeded in 
it by his fon Henry Lee Warner, eſq. of Walſingham 
-abbey, in Norfolk, the preſent owner of it? 


TE MANOR or Mog ron, alias Dopf Ne DAL E, 
lies in the ſame pariſh of St. Mary Bredin, about two 
miles ſouth-eaſt ward from the walls of Canterbury. 
It was originally called Dodingdale, from a family 
who were poſſeſſors of it, one of which name, Hamo, 
the ſon of Guido de Dodingdale, as appears by the re- 


her anceſtors. The Hon. Heneage Finch, of Wye, her execu- 


tor; her ſiſter, the lady Ann Grimſtone. She gives the moiety 


of the produce of her goods and chattels to Thomas Kene, late 
diſhop of Bath and Wells, and the Rev. Nathaniel Spinckes, in 
truſt, that they diſpoſe of it among the deprived biſhops” and 
miniſters of Scotland, according to the form of the church of 
England, and ſuch deprived miniſters of the church of England, 
whoſe ſeveral circumſtances by reaſon of their not having taken 
the oaths, ſhould be found molt prefling and neceffitous, and 
among ſuch widows and children of them as ſhould be left ex- 
poſed to want; but in a codicil ſhe. excepted Dr. Hicks, late 
dean of Worceſter, and the Rev. Ralph Tayler, from receiving 
any benefit from the ſame. | 

He is deſcended from the Lees, of Hartwell, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, of whom Thomas Lee married Anne, ſiſter of Dr. 
John Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter ; their ſon Dr, John Lee was 
archdeacon of Rocheſtes, the biſhop's heir and executor, and 


purſuant to his will and act of parliament, took the name of 


arner, He died in 1670, and was buried in that cathedral, 
leaving two ſons ; the eldeſt, Lee Warner, eſq. married Catha- 
rine, daughter of Henry Hampſon, and died in 1698, and was 
buried near his father; and the youngeſt, Col. Henry Lee, pur- 
chaſed the above manor, and was M. P. for Canterbury; he 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Grubham Howe, bart. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, bart. and 
left iſſue Henry Lee Warner, eſq. who pulled down the man- 
lion of the Dungeon, as above-mentioned, and died in 1760, 
having married Mary, daughter of Samuel Milles, eſq. M. P. 
for this city, who died in 1770, by whom he had two ſons ; of 
Whom the eldeſt, Henry Lee Warner; is the preſent poſſeſſor of 
this manor, He bears for his arms, Quarterly of four coats; firſt, 
Lee, gules, a feſs chequy, or, and azure, between eight billets of the 


Jeeand|; 2, Warner ; 3s Wietenall ; and 4, Howe. 
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cords of st. Auguſtine' s monaſtery, gave the tithes of 
his manor of Dodingdale to that abbot and convent ;* 
but it ſeems it was but for a certain term of years, for 
in king Henry 11.'s reign, according to the ſame re- 
— 8 Richard de Marci, who was then the poſſeſſor 
of this manor, granted the tithes of his lands of Do- 
dingdale, to the hoſpital of St. Laurence, near Can- 
terbury, in perpetual alms, to the intent, that the 
brothers and ſiſters of it ſnould bave theſe tithes in 
particular, to buy linen cloth on the feaſt of St. John 
Baptiſt; truſting that they would remember him and 
his in their prayers. 

When the family of Dodingdale was become ex- 
tinct here, this manor came into tlie poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther family of the name of Morton. By a deed with- 
out date, Elias de Morton, who implanted his name 
on it, by which it has ever ſince been called, demiſed 
the fee ſimple of it to Hugh Fitzvinon, a family which 
had large poſſeſſions at Sellinge, near Monk's-Hor- 
ton; and his daughter Eugenia Fitzvinon paſſed it 

away by deed in the z0th year of king Henry III. to 
Nicholas de Twitham, and he immediately aſterwards, 

by a deed not having any date, ſettled it on Robert 
de Polre, but whether his ſucceſſor ſold it or not to 
John Chich, is uncertain, as there is a chaſm of this 
time in the private evidences of it,* though the records 
of St. Auguſtine make him to have ſome intereſt in 
this manor in the 3d year of king Edward III. anno 
1330. he next that I find to have had pofletfion of 
it, are Hardres and Iſaac, who by joint conveyance 
in the 22d year of king Henry VI. conveyed it to 
William Say, for the ute of Robert Rigden, in whom 
the title did not remain long, for he in the 33d you 


* Battely's Somner, p. 40. 
* The heirs of John de Polre, in the $th year of the reign of 


king Henry IT held the 4th part of a koight's fee in Dovuag- 
gale, of the honor of Clare, Roi. Eſch. ejus an. f 
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of that reign conveyed all his concern in it by ſale to 
William Barton and John White, and they by joint 
conſent alienated it in the — of king Henry VI. 
to Richard Pargate, citizen of Canterbury, who died 
in the 35th year of that reign, ànd by bis will gave 


it; after his wife Iſabel's death, to his ſon Edward, who 


was ſucceeded in it by his ſon and heir John Pargate, 
whoſe deſcendant Edward, in the 25th year of king 


Henry VIII.'s reign paſſed it away to Peter Bruin; 
and after it had remained many years united to this 


family, Henry Bruin dying without iſſue, gave it to 


his ſiſter Jane Bugge, who in the iſt year of king 


James I. 's reign ſold it to her kinfman John Bruin, 


and he in the 5th year of it alienated it to William 


Denne, who dying without iſſue male, Margaret his 
only daughter and heir carried it in marriage to Mr. 


Edward Hougham, after whoſe death it devolved to 


his two ſurviving daughters, Elizabeth, married to 
Mr. Edward Roſe, of Chiſtlet, and Anne to Mr. 
John Bettenham, of Canterbury, who jointly poſſeſſed 
it in 16 56, at which time and perhaps for ſome time 
before, it was known by the name of Morton only. 
It afterwards became the property of Sawkins, from 
one of which name it was paſſed away to Mr. Wm. 
Hammond, of Stone houſe, near Canterbury, who on 
his ſon's marriage ſettled it on him, and dying poſ- 
ſefled of it in 1773, was ſucceeded by his ſon Mr: 
Henry Hammond, who died here on July 20, 1784, 


and his fon Mr. William Hammond, now of Stone 


houle, is the preſent poſſeſſor of it. 


Ir Ap ERARS by the Regiftrum Roſfenſe, that Ge- 
rard de Dudingdale, gave A PORTION OF TITHES in 


Dudingdale, near Canterbury, to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Andrew, in Rocheſter ; which gift was 


»In Prerog. off. Canterbury, His father William appears 
to have been then living, and that he left a daughier Agnes, 
* See Philipott, p. 93» 


confirmed 
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confirmed by archbiſhops Richard, : Baldwin ang 
This portion of tithes, on the ſuppreſſion of the 
priory, came into the hands of king Henry VIII. and 
was ſoon afterwards. ſettled by him on his new-founded 
dean and chapter of that church, and continued with 
them till the abolition of biſhops, deans and chapters, 
&c. at the latter end of king Charles I,'s reign ; ſoon 
after whoſe death in 1649, it was ſurveyed, by order 
of the ſtate, in order to its being ſold ; in which ſur- 
vey it was returned, that the portion of tithes called 
Dodingdale portion, and the portion of caſtle land; 
belonging to the above late dean and chapter, in or 
near Canterbury, in Thanington and Nackington, and 
in the pariſh of St. Mary Bredin, in Canterbury, con- 
ſiſted of all manner of tithes ariſing from ſeveral par- 
cels of land in thoſe pariſhes, amounted in the whole 
to 101 acres and three roods of land, _ | 
Alſo the portion F tithes called caSTLE LAND TIT RIS, 
in or near this city, all which were let by the dean 
and chapter, anno 6 Charles I. to Joſhua Colſe, al- 
derman of Canterbury, for twenty-one years, at the 
yearly rent of 46s. 8d. and two fat capons; but are 
worth, over and above that rent, 171. gs. 4d. per an- 
num. Parliamentary ſurveys, vol. xiv. Lambeth li- 
brary. Theſe premiſes returned to the dean and 
chapter at the reſtoration, part of whoſe inheritance 
they now remain. Mr. John Toker was lately leſſee 
of them. ded 3 
STUPPINGTON is a manor in St, Mary Bredin's pa. 
riſh, which had antiently the ſame owners as the ad- 
joining one.of the Dungeon, having been the pro- 
perty of the Chiches, and afterwards of the Hales's, 
one of whom, Sir James Hales, in the 15th year of 
king James I. appears to have ſuffered a recovery of 


Neg. Roff. p. 116. See alſo p. 44, 46, 48, 4ro, 506. 
| this 
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this manor, with thoſe of Nackington, Staplegate, 
and the Dungeon, all within the liberties of the city of 
Canterbur7. 

After this and ſome n owners, it became 
veſted in later times in the family of Toker, of whom 
Mr. Stephen Toker reſided here, and at his death was 
ſucceeded in it by his ſon John, who married Bennet 
Blaxland, by whom he had five ſons and one daugh- 
ter; of the y hears Mr. Stephen Toker, the cle. 
poſſeſſed this eſtate, but dying unmarried, he deviſed 
it hy his laſt will to his nephew Edward, eldeſt ſon of 
his fourth brother, by Margaret Ford his wife.“ He 
afterwards reſided here, and in 1795, conveyed: this 
eſtate, conſiſting ofthe manſion with outbuildings, gar- 
dens, and part of the lands, to Mr. Allen Grebell, 
who now poſſeſſes them; but the other part of the 
lands to the weſtward of the houſe, called Wellcloſe 
and Stuppington hill, were ſold in 1798 to Mr. Joſeph 
Royle, who is the preſent owner of them. 

Tar MANOR oF CALDICor, lying within the bo- 
rough of St. Martin, eaſtward from Longport, was 
part of the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury; as 
ſuch it appears to be deſcribed as follows in the ge- 
neral ſurvey of Domeſday, taken in the 1 5th year of 
the Conqueror's reign, under the title of the lands of 
the archbilhop. x 

Ipſe Archieps ten villa que vocat. S. Martin & ptin - 
ad Efurſete. & jacet in ipſo bund. & defd. je p. uno 
ſolin & dim. Tra. e... . I dnio ſunt. 2 car. & 36. 
bord. 

Ad hanc tra ptin, 7. burgenſes in Cantuaria. reddtes 
8. fol. & 4. den. Ib 5. mold. de 20. ſol. & parva 
fi lua. by? 

In hac villa ten Radulf. dim. ln de Archiepo. & 
ibi ht 2. car. in dnio & 5. villos cu. 3. bord, butes 2. cur. 


© See more of the Tokers, r 9 in the Hiſtory 
of Kent. 
& dimid. 
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& dimid. J. R. E. valeb. 7. lib. dim folin. &. Mart. Ty 
aliud dim folin val. ſemp. 4. lib. 

Which is: The archbiſhop himſelf” holds the ville, 
which is called St. Martin, and it belongs to Efturſete, 
and lies in that hundred, and was taxed at one ſuling and 
an half. The arable land is . . . . In demeſne there are 

two carucates and thirty-fix borderers. 
To ibis land there * ſeven burgeſſes in Canterbury, 
paying eight ſhillings and four pence. There are five mills 
of t1wenty ſhillings and a ſmall wood. 

In this ville Ratpb holds half a fuling of the arcbbi. 
ſhop, and there be has two carucates in demeſne and five 
villeins, with three borderers having two carucates and 
an half.” In the time of king Edward the Confeſſor, it 
was worth ſeven pounds ; half a ſuling of St. Martin 
and another balf ſuling, were always 2 Four pounds, 

Soon after which this manor appears to have been 
appropriated to the uſe of the archbiſhop's table, in 
which ſtate it continued till the time of archbiſhop 
Walter Reynolds, who, in the year 1326, at the ear- 
neſt deſire of the monks, with both the king's and 
pope's conſent, gave it, together with the wood of 
Thorholr adjoining, then of the value of ten pounds, 
to the prior and convent, to be for ever appropriated 
to their uſe, inaſmuch as it was a convenient place for 
them to retire to, and recreate themſelves when they 
were wearied out and tired, it being at no great dil- 
tance from their monaſtery,* After which there were 
continued diſputes between the prior and convent, 
and the mayor and citizens, concerning their reipec- 
tive rights and juriſdictions within this manor, all 
which were compromiſed and ſettled; among other 
matters of diſpute of the like fort between them i in and 
about the city, by an indenture in the 7th year of 
king Henry VII. in which, as to this manor, there 


©* Battely's Somner, p. 131. Tanner's'Mon, p. 200. See Rot. 
Eſch. 19 Edward III. n. 81. | 
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_ was a clauſe, ſaving to the prior and convent all liber- 
ties, privileges and franchiſes, which they had or ought 
to have within the borowe of St. Martyn's and the 
manor of Calcott, not hurting the mayor and com- 
monalty of a fine or rent of xii pence yearly of the ſaid 
borowe, nor of any liberty, franchiſe or privilege they 
had or ought to have in it, or any parcel of the fame, 
to which the prior and convent had title. To explain 
which, a ſchedule was annexed to the indenture, for 
the clauſe being ſo general, and not rehearſing what 
the manor was in quantity, nor the privileges and li- 
berties ſpecially, there might ariſe in time to come, 
for want of ſuch plain declaration, great variance be- 
tween them again ; therefore it was agreed, that the 
manor of Calcott contained in demeſne land 318 
acres, within the following metes and boundes, that 
is to ſay, from the hed of the conduyt of the prior and 
convent toward the north, between the pond. of the 
cundyt towards the eaſt, and the bank and dyke of 
the Barton felde on the weſt, unto a lane which ex- 
tended weſtward from the ſecond pond there, unto 
the waye leading unto Fordwich, the which waye ſo 
extended north-eaſt directly unto a croit, called Gal- 
lowhell croft, dividing Biſhopsfyld, Shepecroft, and 
two crofts, pertaining unto the monaſtery of St. Auf- 
tin's, on the north-weſt, and the lands pertaining 
unto the manor of Calcor, called Hedgecroft, Bryan's 
croft, and Turrolt downe-on the ſouth- eaſt part, and 
ſo from the ſaid way to the hed of Gallowhill croft 
towards the ſouth eaſt, unto the end of the hedges of 
Gallowhill croft, and fo by the fide of that croft eaſt- 
ward unto a croft called Hentye, and fo from the ſouth 
ſide of Gallowhill croft, ſouthward, unto the ſtreet 
called Fordwyche waye, and fo over that ſtreet ſouth- 
ward, and ſo down by the hedge of a croft of the 
prior and convent, called Toult croft, eaſtward, by 
the ſaid ſtreet unto a croſt called Borſtall, and fo from 
the ſtreet by the ſaid croit ſouthward to Toult wood, 


and 
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and the wood: of the heirs of Thomas Southland, and 
ſo including Toult wood as marks and bounds ap. 
peared, by the lands of the manor called the Mote, 
and of the pryor and convent on the eaſt part and 
Toult leaze on the weſt part and ſo ſouthward by the 
lands of Richard Luckyn, ſometime John Barlowe, 
unto the hyghte ſtreete leading from Canterbury to 
Sandwyche, and ſo there weſtward by the ſaid ftreet 
leading from Sandwyche unto Mellefylde, and ſo 
northward along by Mellefylde unto the north cor- 
ner of it, ſometyme leading from Fordwyche to Can- 
terbury, and unto Toulte downe and ſo ſouthward by 
the oulde ſtreet to the hedd of Culverhouſe croft, and 
ſo from oulde ſtreete weſtward, by the hedd of Cul. 
verhouſe croft unto Caponlongate, and fo from thence 
unto the Oulde ſole adjoining unto the fylde of the 
monaſtery of St. Auſtin, called Pauverage and unto 
St. Martyn's peices, and ſo from St. Martyn's peice 
weſtward under the hedge of Pauverage aforeſaid, 
unto the end of that land, and fo directly from thence 
by a right line unto the aforeſaid cundyt of Chriſt- 
church but the ſaid manor extended further more in 
three pieces of land lying at St. Martyn's, not being 
within the boundes aforeſaid, whereof the limits and 
doundes follow hereafter ; firſt, one of the ſaid three 
pieces of land is called Bromedowne, and unto ſeven- 
teen acres of land lying between the lands of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Auſtin's, called North home, towards 
the weſte, and the ſaid lands called Paveredge towards 
the north and eaſt, and the ſecond peice was called 
Printkelham, and contained three acres and lay ad- 
Joining unto the lands of Bromedowne towards the 
eaſt, and the land called North-home towards the 
ſouth, and to the lands of the prior and convent called 
Barton felde towards the weſt and north; and the 
third peice contaired three yards and lay between the - 
church-yard of St. Martyn's and the parſonage of the 
ſame church towards the weſt, and the lands called 
; | Brome- 


, 
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one toward the north, and the lands of Tho- 
mas Gylbert toward the eaſt and ſouth; within which 
limits and boundes and burrowe before rehearſed, the 
{aid pryor and convent and their ſucceſſors without in- 
terruption or let of the mayor and commonaltie, their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhould have the view of frank 
pledge with all the articles and things thereto pertain- 
ing, weiffe and ſtrayes, and alſo. the ſaid pryor and 
convent and their ſucceſſors, ſhould have of their men 
and tenants, and in all their fee within the ſaid limits 
and burrowe infangtheff, outfangtheff, warren, goods, 
weyfed goods of condemned men for felony, and fu- 
gitives for felony, goods of outlawed men and goods 

of felons themſelves, the year and day and waſte, deo- 
dands . + « and all manner of amerceaments - 
of their men and tenants in all the kynges court, the 
yſſues and fines before the mayor and commonaltie 
in the court of the ſaid cytie excepted ; and it was 
furthermore agreed between the ſaid parties, that the 
pryor and convent ſhould have unto them and their 
ſuceeſſors for ever, the like libertie, privilege and 
franchiſe in a - parcel of land of the ſaid pryor and 
convent, called Polder's leaze, lying within the pariſh 
of St. Martyn, and in all ſuch lands and tenements as 
be holden of the faid pryor and convent, as by reaſon * 
of the ſaid manor as they by this agreement ſhould 
have within the limits, boundes and burrowe afore- 
{aid ; and the pryor and convent and their ſucceſſors 
ſhould not let, ne interrupt the mayor and commo- 
naltie, their heirs ne ſucceſſors, of any libertie, fran- 
chyle or privilege, within the lymits and boundes of 
the ſaid manor and burrowe, ne in the ſaid other lands 
and tenements, other than be conteined in the arti- 
cles before rehearſed ; and to this indenture both par- 
ties interchangeably ſet their reſpective ſeals. _ 
After this the manor of Caldicot, or Calcot as it 
was more uſually called, continued in the poſſeſſion 
of the prior and convent till the final diſſolution of 


that 
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that: monaſtery in Henry VIII. s reign, when it came 
into the King's: hands, who ſettled it, among other 
premiſes, by his dotat ion charter in his 33d year, on 
his new founded dean and chapter of Canterbury, part 
of whoſe; poſſeſſions ĩt {till Continues. A court. baron 
is held for this mano. 
ITS MANOR o TRR Mor, allah: Wrxs, i is 
fituared likewiſe within the bounds of the city's li- 
berty, in the pariſh of St. Martin, at the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of it. The manſion of it ſtood almoſt cloſe 
to the north ſide of the road leading to Littleborne, 
in the midſt of a park, the wall of Thich bounded to 
it, but the houſe has been pulled down: ſome few 
years 480. Hf | | 
This manor was formerly poſſeſſed Io a family 
which gave name to it, one of whom, Stephen de 
Wyke, poſſeſſed it in the azoth year of Henry Ill. 
as appears by Tefia de Nevill, and he paid relpectue 
aid for it at the marriage of Iſabel, that prince's ſiſter; 
but it appears by the book of aid, anno 20 king Ed. 
ward III. for making the black prince a knight, that 
this family had then but a ſmall intereſt in it, for it is 
there entered, that the heirs of John Tancrey, Ste- 
phen de Wyke, and Richard Betts, for the heirs of 
John Taylor, paid reſpective aid for it, as the fourth 
part of a knight's fee, which the heirs of John Taylor 
before held at Wike of the archbilhoP. But before 


© Anno 1 353, being the 6th year of king Edward III. Rickard 
Oxenden, then prior of Chriſt-church, the ſee of Canterbury 
being vacant, granted a licence to Stephen de Wyke's chaplain, 
to celebrate divine ſervice in his chapel at Wyke, within the 
pariſh of St. Martin; the inſtrument of which is printed in 
Battelv's Somner, appendix, No. ix“. 
find this name of Wyke appropriated to other premiſes 
likewiſe hereabouts, for in one of the regiſters of St. Auguſtines 
abbey, cart. 387, Sir William de Breus is faid to give his met- 
leise called Wike, in St. Paul's, Canterbury, to Walten de Se- 
y, his chaplain, to ſerve in his chapel of Lokedale, a 1 Edu. I. 
bee e rn in the Hiſt. of * 


the 
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were become poſſeſſed of it, and they about the lat- 
ter end of that reign conveyed it by deed to Simon 
Spencer, who a few years afterwards: alienated it to 
John Standford, gent. and he fuddenly afterwards 


not long continued before it was conveyed": to John 


Rogers, and he by fine levied in the 33d year of that 
reign conveyed it to Philip Belknap, eſq. of Canter- 
bury, mayor of that city in the year 1458, and ſheriff 
of the county of Kent in the 34th year of Henry VI.'s 
reign, at which time he reſided and kept his ſhrievalty 


Elizabeth, daughter of John Woodhouſe, efq. by 
whom he had-iflue Alice, his only daughter and heir, 
who married Henry Finch, eſq. of - Netherfield, the 


manor of the Moat, and from him it devolved by ſuc- 
ceſſive right to the right hon. John, lord Finch, cre- 
ated baron of Fordwich by king Charles I * when he 
was lord keeper of the great ſeal of England.! He 


Richard de Hoo, of Canterbury, otherwiſe called Richard 
de Hoo, chivalier, of the co. of Kent, attended with many others; 
John of Gaunt, king of Caſtile, &c. in his voyage to Spain, 
anno 9 Richard II. Rym. Fed. vol, vii. p. 490. b 

* See Philipott, p. 94. | 8 

| From Henry Finch, of Netherfield above-mentioned, ànd 


ned Katherine, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Sir Tho. Moyle 


Eaftfield, eſq. fon of Sir William Eaſtfield, K. B. and 
lord mayor of London in the year 1438, anno 16 


Alice Belknap his wife, deſcended Sir Thomas Finch, who mar- 


of Eaſtwell, by whom he had. three ſons and a daughter, of. 


4 . 

the beginning of king Richard II. 's reign, their con- 
cern here was no more, for by the court rolls of it of 
that time, Sir Richard de Hool and Richard Skippe 


paſſed it away to Richard Smith, with whom it had 


here, at his manſion called the Moat. He married 


father of Sir William Finch, banneret, who. in his 
mother's right was inveſted in the poſſeſſion of this 


reſided 


whom the eldeſt was Sir Moyle Finch, knight and baronet, of 


VOL, xI. M Eaſtwell; 
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reſided at this ſeat, of which he died poſſeſſed, with 
the Heath or Hoath farm adjoining, in 1661, without 
male iſſue, and the title became extinct. He de. 
viſed this manor and eſtate to his kinſman Heneage, 
earl of Winchelſea,“ whoſe grandſon Charles, earl of 
W inchelſea, alienated it to William, lord Cowper, af. 
tterwards created earl Cowper and viſcount Fordwich, 
whoſe grandſon George, earl Cowper, pulled donn 
the antient manſion of the Wike, for many years paſt 
known by the name of the Moat-houſe. He died in 
Italy in 1789, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 

| George-Avguſtus, earl Cowper, on whole death un. 
married in 1799, it came to his brother the preſent 
right hon. Peter Lewis Francis Clavering Cowper, ea 
Cowper, who is the preſent owner of this eſtate, but 


'Eaſtwell ; and the ſecond: fon was Sir Henry Finch, knt. and 
ſerjeant at law to king James I, whoſe ſon and heir was John 
Finch, the poſſeſſor of this manor as above-mentioned, who was 
| Knighted on Jan. 23, 1639, being then chief juſtice of the com. 
mon pleas, and keeper of the great ſeal, and the year after was 
created lord Finch, , aloud of Fordwich, in Kent, anno 16 king 
Charles I. He left an only daughter, married to Sir George 
Radcliffe, of the privy council of Ireland, See more of the an- 
ceſtors of this family, under Eaſtwell, in the Hiſtory of Kent. 
n gee an account of him in the Hiſt. of Kent, and in Wood's 
Ath. vol, i. p. 499. a 9 1:55 
His will, proved May 29, 1661, is in the Prerogative- 
office, Canterbury. OE 
o His ſon William, earl Cowper, reſided much at this ſeat, 
and intended to have rebuilt it for his conſtant reſidence ; but 
the corporation of Canterbury, within the bounds of which it 
vas ſituated, infiſtiag that he ſhould employ no other workmen 
in it, but ſuch as were freemen of the city, his lordſhip, who 
| ſaw theabſurdity of this reſtraint, was ſo offended at it, that be 
gave over the deſign, and made Hertfordſhire the object of iis 
future improvements, and never reſided here for any time after- 
' . wards. The park, in which the houſe ſtood, has been ſince 
converted into a farm; it is walled entirely round. See an ac. 
count of this family in the Hiſt. of Kent. | 
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On Thurſday evening, Dec. 27, 1770, by the 
moon light, was ſhot by Mr. John Auſten, of St. 


Martin's hill, in the Mote copſe, near Trendley, within 
the park wall, a large yellow eagle, of the fame kind 


as that in the tower. It meaſured from wing to wing 


. 
o 


when expanded, ſeven feet and two inches, and from 


the head to the tail three feet and one inch. gt 
Tur MANOR OF LITTLE BARTON, called in the 


ſurvey of Domeſday, NoxTHwoop, lies about a 


quarter 'of a mile northward from. the ſuburbs of 
Northgate, on the north fide of the public highway 


leading to the Iſle of Thanet, and almoſt adjoining 


the /twer t. iy 
1t formerly was part of the poſſeſſions. of the priory 

of Chriſt-church, to which it was given by the name 

of Barton, in the year 832, and it continued part of 


them at the taking of the ſurvey of Domeſday, in 
which it is thus entered, under the general title of 


their lands. TE . 

vs” t In Cantuarie hand. _ 

Tſe Archieps ten Nordeude. p uno ſolin ſe defd. Tra. e. 
«+» . In dnio 1. car & dim. & 7. villi cn 26. bord. but. 


2. Car. Huic m ptinent in civitate Cantuaria. 100. burge 


fes. 3. min. reddentes 8. lib. & 4. fol. Ibi. 8. mold de. 
71. ſol. & 24. ac pti. filva 30. porc. In tot val & vas» 
luit. 17. lib. 1 A i 

Which is: The archbiſhop himſelf holds Nordeude. 
It was taxed at one ſuling, the arable land ii... In 


demeſue there is one carucate and an half and ſeven vil- 


leins, with twenty fix borderers, having two carusates. 


In 1735 an act paſſed for ſettling the eſtate of William, late 

earl Cowper, rien op among which was this farm called the 
Mote farm, with lands, &c. in the pariſhes of St. Martin in 
Canterbury, Littleborne and Wickham, to the uſes and pur- 
poles therein mentioned, See Swaycliff, in the Hiſt. of Kent; 
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To ibis manor belong in the city of Canterbury one bun. 
. dred burgeſſes, three leſs, paying eight pounds and four 


ſhillings. There are eight mills of ſeventy one ſhillings, 
and twenty-four acres of meadow ; wood for the pannage 
of thirty hogs. In the whole it is worth and was worth 
ſeventeen pounds. | 5 ä 

It was known by the name of the manor of Barton, 
in the 10th year of king Edward II. for in that year 
the prior of Chriſt· church obtained a grant of the li 
berty of free-warren, for this their manor of Berton, 


near Canterbury, among others belonging to them. 


The manor of Little Barton, of which mention has 
already been made before, was late the property of 
Mr. Allen Grebell, who ſome years ago built here, 
almoſt adjoining the eaſt fide of the mills, a handſome 


- houſe, in which he refides. This eſtate pays a yearly 
fee farm rent of 21. 135. 44d. | 


Or THE MANY RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS, H05- 
PITALS, AND ALMS-HOUSES which were within the 
circuit of this city and its ſuburbs, moſt of them were 
exempt from the liberty of it ; theſe therefore will be 
treated of hereafter, among thoſe diſtricts which are 
eſteemed to be exempt from it, and to lie within the 
county at large. THOSsk Now RELD to be 201 bin the 
juriſdiction of the city, are as follows: 

HE Grey FRIARs, which was a convent here, 
ſtood at a ſmall diſtance ſouthward from St. Peter's- 
ſtreet, of which there are remaining only ſome walls 
and ruined arches ; the ſcite of it is very low and 


damp, among the meads and garden-grounds,* having 
two entrances or alleys leading to it, where formerly 


4 Cart. 10 Ed. II. n. 60. See Tan. Mon. p. 201. 

This diſtrict is bounded on the ſouth-eaſt fide by the eaſtern 
branch of the river Stour. On the ſouth and weſt by a large 
dike adjoining to Griffin-lane ; and on the north by a dike, that 
ſeparates it from the gardens belonging to the houſes on the outh 
ſide of St. Peter's-ſtreet, i 


. RE: | ſtood 
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ſtood two gates; one called Northgate, in St. Peter's. 


at the end of Lamb-lane, in Stour-ſtreet. a 
name of their founder St. Francis ;* the head of whom 
was called the guardian, were afterwards likewiſe called 
Grey Friars, from their habit, which, in imitation of 
their founder, was a long grey coat down to their 
heels, with a cowl or hood,* and a cord or rope about 
their loins, inſtead of a girdle. They were likewiſe 
called Minorites, from theigheing the loweſt and moſt 
humble of all orders; and ſometimes Obſervants, from 
their being more obſervant and ſtrict to the rules of 
their order, than a more negligent and looſe fort of 
them, They were ſtiled Mendicants, from their pro- 
ſeſung wilful poverty, ſubſiſting chiefly upon alms, 
which they uſed to aſ and receive from door to door; 
by which friars were diſtinguiſhed from monks, who 
kept at home within their convents, and lived in com- 
mon upon their own ſubſtance, Theſe Franciſeans 
came firſt into England in king Henry III. 's reign, 


re rtained, 


' St. Francis was of Apiſum, in the duchy of Spoleto, in 
Italy, where he founded this order of friars, as ſome ſayin 1206, 
and as others in 1209, and it was afterwards confirmed from time 


nd totime-by the popes, and by ſome of them in general countils, 
ng King Henry III. was fo great a favourer of their order that the 
rl convents, as well as the numbers of theſe friars, increaſed to a 


Anglo-Minorit. paſſim. RY 
The friars cowl was in ſhape of a bag, narrowing to a point 
at the end. It was faſtened to the upper part of the coat behind, 
and hung down on the back at hand ready to pull over their head, 
or to fill with victuals, or what elſe they received in alms, as 
they begged from houſe to houſe, n 
* Thus, according to our Engliſh hiſtorians, the writers of 
this order place their coming as early as the year 1219, or in the 
ſeveral years following to 1224. See Tan, Mon. p. 221. Fox, 
| | M 3 vol. 


treet, facing that of the Black Friars; the other was 
called Eaſtgate, to which the entrance was by, a bridge 


Theſe friars, called at firſt Franciſcans, from the 8 


about the year 1224. How they were afterwards en- 


wonderful degree throughout the whole kingdom, See Collect. 
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tertained, or accommodated with a home, is told by 
the author of the Antiquities of the Engliſh Franciſ. 
cans, entitled Collectauea Anglo-Minoritica ; by this we 
learn, that theſe friars, viz. Aghellus de Piſa and his 
+ . companions, on their coming to Canterbury in the 
year 1220, were charitably harboured and entertained 
for two days by the BenediCtine monks, in the priory 
of the Holy Trinity, after which they were taken in 
at the Poor Prieſts hoſpital, where however they con- 
rinued no longer than whilſt a part of the ſchool be. 
longing to it was fitted up for their reception. Here 
ſome of them ſtaid to bud their firſt convent ; for 
which purpoſe Alexander, the provoſt or maſter of the 
hoſpital, gave them a ſpot of ground ſet out with a 
convenient houſe, and a decent chapel or oratory, 
which by his care and charitable endeavours were there 
built for them, and here he placed theſe friars, and this 
was their firft convent for this order in England, and 
was held in the name of the corporation or community 
of Canterbury, for their uſe, they being by their pro- 
ſeſſion incapable of poſſeſſing it as their own right. 

Here they lived for ſome time, increaſing in num- 
bers and popularity, having gained the eſteem of many 
perſons of dignity and conſequence ; among whom 
were archbiſhop Stephen Langton, his brother the 
archdeacon, and Henry de Sandwich,” who became 
their firſt great benefaCtors and patrons, Among others 
who admired them for their ſanctity, was a devout and 
| worthy citizen, of a flouriſhing family then in this city, 


vol. i. p. 224. Aghellus de Piſa, friar of this order, with his 
companions (nine in number) arriving at Dover, whither they 
were tranſported at the charge of the monks of Feſchamp, in 
Normandy, were afterwards graciouſly received by the king, 
principally on account of a letter, which they broyght with 
them from 7. 6 Honorius III. and were placed by the king at 
Canterbury. See Col. Anglo-Minorit. Stow ſays the ſame, 
and that five of them being prieſts, remained at Canterbury, 
Survey, B. ili. p. 129. 


they had ſo far inſinuated themſelves, that he purchaſed 
for them a piece of ground, lying between the two: 
ſtreams of the river Stour here, then called the iſland 
of Binnewyth,* and ſhortly afterwards tranſlated them 
— | LOFTS Ly 
The friars being ſeated here, and there being, many 


or Diggs; then an alderman of it,” into whoſe favour 


houſes and much ground belonging to the priory f 


Chriſt-church, within the precin& of their convent, 
they laid claim to them, and they made themſelves ab- 
ſolute poſſeſſors of the whole of this ifland ; and the 
monks ſeeing the common people much inelined cto 
favour them, and not willing to incur theirs, 
might bring with it the people's diſpleaſure too, made 
a virtue of a neceſſity, and after the friars had been no 
{mall time in poſſeſſion, without payment of any of the 


accuſtomed renis and ſervices, which the former te- 


nants of the monks were bound to pay; they, by a com- 
polition made, as they phraſed it, through pure motives 
of charity, not only remitted to them all arrears paſt 


and for the future, an abatement of the one half of the 
rent; on condition of their paying in full of all ſervices 


and demands, for the time to come, iii ſhillings yearly 


Twelve years before this, anno 1258, and five years after, 
anno 1273, he was one of the bailiffs of this city. A deſcendant. 
.of his, John Diggys, poſſeſſed lands in Weſtgate ſo late after= 
wards as the 4th year of king Henry VII. as did James Diggis, 
eq. anno 18 Henry VIII. Apograph, Surrenden library, | | 


This iſland gave name to a family of citizens who ſometime ' 


reſided here, and were from thence called the With's, or more 
frequently the Binniwith's, of whom one John Binnewith, about 
the beginning of king Henry III. 's reign, was a benefaQtar to 
Harbledowne hoſpital ; the legend round his ſeal to the dead of 
his gift to it, being $1GIiLL. 10HANN1S. DE, WITH, and one Ar- 
nold Binniwith was anno 1221 and again in 1227, one of the 
baliffs of this city; but the friars having gotten poſſeſſion, both 
the iſland and her former inhabitants ſoon loſt their former names, 
n : 
7 See Wood's Antiq. Oxon, I. i. p. 68. Weever, p. 134. 


"Ma. rent, 
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| himſelf an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
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rent.* How this might ſtand with their founder's rule, 
and their own vow, appears ſtrange ; for by their rule 
fer forth articulate ly in Matthew Paris, they were clearly 
debarred, not only by their vow of poverty, but by 
expreſs precept beſides, from all property, either houſe 
or ground, or any kind of ſubſtance, but as pilgrims 
and ſtrangers in this world, ſerving the Lord in po- 
verty and humility, by going and begging alms with 


. Theſe Franciſcans, or Minorite friars, had granted 


* 


to them by ſeveral popes, many privileges, immuni- 


ties, and indulgencies ;* beſides their exemption and 


. immunities from epiſcopal and other ordinary juriſdic- 


tion ; in the matter of tithes they were privileged from 
the payment of any, either of their houſe, orchard, or 
garden; and the nutriment, i. e. the herbage or agiſt- 
ment of their cattle, as in the decretals; in matters of 
burial, they had 7/iberam ſepulturam, i. e. might chuſe 
whereſoever any of them would his place of burial, pay- 
ing the fourth part of the obventions to the pariſh 
church ; and as a thing of which multitudes were am- 
bitious, numbers of perſons of high degree and eſtima- 
tion were deſirous of hving, dying, and being interred 
in the habit of theſe Franciſcans, believing that whoſo- 
ever was buried among them, eſpecially if in the holy 
and virtuous habit of a poor friar, he ſhould not be 
only happily ſecured from evil ſpirits, which might 
otherwiſe diſturb the quiet of his grave, but aſſure ta 


There 


* This compoſition is dated anno 1294, the 22d of Edward I. 
It is priate in Batt. Somn. appendix, No. xv). 
See Rotul. 48 Henry III. in Turri London, 

» Gregory the IX th coming to the papacy, was the firſt pope 
that put this habit on, who frequently wore it, and willed to be 
buried in it. Pope Martin the IVth was likewiſe buried in i:, as 
were ſeveral kings, and among them, James and Alphonſus, 
kings of Arragon, and many other eminent men beſide, whoſe 
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There is but little further to be mentioned concern 
ing theſe friars and their houſe, only that in king 
Henry VII.'s reign, this convent became one of thoſe: 
which were called Obſervants, being thoſe who put 
themſelves under the more ſtrict diſcipline of this or- 
der, in oppoſition to whom, the others gained the name 
of Conventuals, who continued under the former re- 
laxed ſtate of the rules of their primitive inſtitution, 
though ſtill in general they were called Franciſcan 

This houſe was diſſolved in the 25th year of king 
Henry VIII. anno 1534, thoſe of this order being the 
firſt 'that were ſuppreſſed by him.* Hugh Rich: was 
the laſt principal of this houſe. d = r 

As to the bene ſactions to this convent, it ſhould be 
obſerved, that whoever died of any worth always re- 
membered theſe friars in their wills, and in genetal 
gave liberally both to their church and convent; among 
others, it appears by the wills in the Prerogative- office, 
in Canterbury, that William Woodland, of Holy Crofs 
. pariſh, anno 1450, by his will gave five pounds to- 

wards the reparation of their church, and five. marcs 


beſides to the repairing of their dormitory or dortor; | 


and Hamon Beale, a citizen, and in his time mayor of 
Canterbury, chuſing this church for his place of burial, 
as Iſabel his firſt wife had done before, gave forty ſhil- 


lings in money to this convent. 


names the reader may ſee in Landmeter, de Yeteri Clericorum & 
Monachorum Habitu, pt. ii. c. 7, p. 123; and in the Beehive of 
the Romiſh church, lib. i. c. ii. John Peckham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury in king Edward I.'s time, is ſaid to have been before 
afriar of this order and the provincial of it. rk | 
dee Rapin, vol. i. p. 691. | e 

" Hugh Rich, the guardian, or which is all one, the warden, 
as the ſtatute anno 25 Henry VIII. ch. 12, ſtiles him, of this 
convent, was one of thoſe who conſpired and ſuffered with Eliz. 
Barton, the holy maid of Kent, Batt, Soma. P · 57. 


There 


22 —— — — 
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There were ſeveral perfons of worth and eſtimation, 


as well of the clergy as laity, buried in the church of 
this convent, which is ſo entirely deſtroyed, that the 
ſeite of it can only be conjectured. Weever, however, 
bas preferved ſome few of them. Thefe were, Bartho. 
lomew, lord Badleſmere, ſteward to king Edward [[.'s 


houſhold, who was hanged for rebellion in 1321, at 


the gallows at the Blean, near this city; Sir Giles Ba. 
dlefmere, his fon ; Elizabeth Domina de Chilham ; Sir 
William Manſton, Sir Roger Manſton, his brother; 


Sir Thomas Brockhull, and the lady Joan, his wife; 


Sir Thomas Brockhull, their ſon, and lady Editha, his 
wife; Sir Fulk Peyforer, Sir Thomas Drayner, lady 
Alice de Marinis ; lady Candlin; Sir Alan Penning- 
ton, of Lancaſhire.; who died in this city; lady Au- 
dry de Valence; Sir William Truflell ; Sir William 
Balyol; Sir Bartholomew Aſhburnham, and Sir John 
Mottenden, a friar of this houſe ;* and by the regilter 
in the Prerog. office above-mentioned, ir appears, that 
Hamon'Beal, who is mentioned above as a benefactor 
to this convent, and who was mayor of this city in 
1464, by his will anno 1492, appointed to be- buried 
in the middle of the nave of the church of theſe Friars 
Minors, and to have a tomb three feet high, at his exe- 
cutors charges, ſet over him and Elizabeth his wife; 


that Thomas Barton, of Northgate, in Canterbury, by 


his will in 1476, ordered to be buried in the church of 
this houſe, and that a little ſquare ſtone of marble ſet 
in the wall over the place where he ſhould be buried, 
with images and figures of brafs of his father, mother, 
himſelf, wives and children, &c. Margaret Cherche, 
of St. Alphage, in the nave of the church betore the 
high croſs in 1486—John Forde, of St. George's, in 
the north part of the church, near the altar of St. Cle- 


© Weever, p. 239, by miſtake, ſays they were buried in the 
White Friars ; but that is plaialy an error, 
\ * Somner, p. 182. 


ment 


| 
| 
c 
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ment there, in 1489—and that Richard Martyn, bi- 
ſhop in the univerſal church, by his will in 1 502, or- 
dered to be buried in the church of theſe Grey Friars, 
to whom he deviſed his cryſmatory of filver, and par- 
cel thereof gilt, and the caſe thereto belonging, and 


Elizabeth Maſter was buried in the church of theſe 
Friars in 1522; Anne Culpeper, widow of Harry 
Agar, eſq. by her will anno 1532, ordered to be bu- 
ried, if ſhe died at Canterbury, at the Friars Obſer- 
yants there. | PETE IN 
Weever ſays, that this priory was valued at that 
time at 39l. 128. 88d. per annum, but there is no va- 
luation of it either in Dugdale or Speed. [£4 
The ſcite of this priory was granted anno 31 king 
Henry VIII. to Thomas Spilman,* who levied a fine 


it to Eraſmus Finch and his wife, ! after which, I find 
it next in the name of Lovelace, for it appears, by the 
eſcheat rolls, that William Lovelace died poſſeſſed of 
it in the 2 5th year of queen Elizabeth, holding it in 
capite, in which year his ſon, of the ſame name, had 
livery of it; Sir William Lovelace reſided here and 
died poſſeſſed of it in 1629; ſince which it has been 


„tube above valuation muſt be merely the ſcite, buildings and 
of ground within the incloſure belonging to it; for theſe friars had 
ſet no temporal eſtates. « 3 


" Prima, ps. orig. rot. 139. | 

'Viz. the ſcite of the late houſe of the Friar's Minors within 
the city of Canterbury, and two meſſuages, two orchards, two 
gardens, three acres of land, five acres of meadow and four 
ꝛeres of paſture, with its appurtenances in the pariſhes of St. 


capite, Rot, Eſch, ejus an. | ab | 
Via. of the ſcite of le Graye Friars, in the city of Canter- 
bury, and fix acres of meadow in the pariſh of St, Peter, in the 
fame city, Rot, Eſch. ejus an. 
He was buried at Betherſden. His will is in Prerog. off. 
Canterbury, | | 


for 


mentions the chapel of St. Saviour, in this church. 


of it in the 35th year of that reign, and then alienated 


Peter, St. Mildred, and St. Margaret, in the ſaid city, held in 
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for many years in the poſſeſſion of the family of 
Hartcup ; the preſent poſſeſſor of it being Thomas 
HFartcup, eſq. | 

A fee - farm rent of four ſhillings is yearly paid to 
the crown for this eſtate, by the name of the Little 
Friars, in Canterbury. 

THE CONVENT, or PRIORY OF THE BLack 
Friars, for the principal member of it was (tiled 
prior, was fituated on the oppoſite or north fide of 
St. Peter's-ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from it ; great 
part of it is ſtill remaining, being two ſides of the 
quadrangle, together with the church on the other or 
weſtern fide of the river, the whole being now formed 
into houſes and tenements, the property of different 
perſons.” This convent had an approach to it by three 
gates; one, and that the moſt private, opening before 
the ſtreet by St. Alphage church; a ſecond by the 
Waterlock, and the third in St. Peter's-ſtreet, being 
the principal one, built not long before the goth year 
of king Edward III. it was beatifully built of ſquared 
flint, ornamented with carved ſtone works, and over 
the middle was a nitch, in which ſtood the figure of 
their patron faint ; but this gate has been pulled down 
within theſe few years. Theſe black friars, ſo called 
on account of their habit, which was a black cope and 
cowl, over a white coat, were likewiſe called Domi- 
nicans and black preaching friars ; the former, from 
their order having been founded by St. Dominick, 
the latter, becauſe they were the only preachers of 
all the friars. They came hither and ſettled in this 


= This diſtri is bounded on the eaſt by King's. ſlreet, from 
the corner of Browning's lane, to the Waterlock, near Orapge- 
freet ; on the ſouth eaſt, by the paſſage which leads from the 
ſaid Waterlock, acroſs the river towards St. Peter*s-ſtreet ; on 
the weſt, by Sr. Peter's church- yard; and on the north -weſt, 
by the garden of 8. E. Brydges, eſq. and the lower end of St, 
Peter's-lane, to Abbot's Mill. It contains about five acres and 
ſe ves perches. 


ci 
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city in the year 1217, being the iſt of Henry III. s 
reign, ſeven years before the F ranciſcans,* It is ſaid, 
that the kin 15 at their firſt coming, received them 
kindly, as did Stephen Langton, then archbiſhop, and 
placed them at Canterbury, where it ſeems he built 
this convent for them, which was the firſt in the king- 
dom of that kind.“ Like the Franciſcans, they and 
the monks of Chriſt-church, in the ſame year wit the 
other, anno 1294, came to a coimpoſition about ſeveral 
houſes and lands lying within their precin&,? > 

In the year 1394, the friars preachers celebrated 
their priacipal chapter at Canterbury, on the day of 
the Aſſumption, in their church here. There were 
from time to time numbers of perſons of note buried 
in the church of this priory. Weever* has preſerved 
the memories of only theſe few of them, viz. Robert 
and Bennet Browne, eſqrs. Bennet, daughter of John 
Shelving, and wife of Sir Edmund Haute, (afterwards 
remarried to Sir William Wendall) with her firſt hul⸗ | 
band here, in king Edward III. 's reign, 

The following burials are from the wills in the 
Prerogative-office, in Canterbury ; Thomas Peny, of 
St. Alphage, by his will anno 1481, ordered to * bas 
ned in the cloiſter of this houſe, near to William his 
ſon ; John Sloden, brother of the hoſpital of St. John 
Baptiſt, by his will, the ſame year, ordered to be bu- 
ried in the cemetery of theſe friars. John Naſhe, of: - 
St. Alphage, by his will anno 1486, was buried in the 
church. Anne Baker, of St. Alphage, in the church 
here, in 1464. Thomas Baker, of the ſame, 1 in 1473. 


" Knyghton's Col. 2422. See Rotul. Pat. anno 28 Edy. I. 
12 Edw. II m. z. 

* Thus Mr. Somner. Others wie; that they came into 
England in the year 1221, and had their firſt houſe at Oxlord 
that year. See Præf. Tanner's Monaſticon, 

* Battely's Somner, p. 57 et ſeq. 

See the particulars of it in Thorn, cok 2197, 

Page 238, 
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John Whittill, in the cemetery, in 1749. Alice Elle. 
ryngton, in 1512, in the church-yard, © 
John Whytlok, of St. Alphage, gave by his will in 
1503, to the brodered of Seynt Nicholas, holden i, 
the Blake Frerys, yn Canterbury, the pich clarkys to 
bere him to church, viz. St. Alphage, and that he he 
Fet ya their bed-roll ten ſhillings. 

This houſe of the Black Friars was diſſolved in the 
27th year of king Henry VIII.“ and the ſcite of i; 
ſeems to have remained in the crown for ſome year: 
But in 1557 it appears that the ſcite and adjoining 
- appurtenances belonging to it, were ſold by the crown 
to John Anthony.“ It was afterwards granted to 
Thomas Wiſeman, and then, anno 2 Elizabeth to 


„The coat of arms belonging to this priory, was Azure, ms 
plain croſs, argent, the letters x in old Engliſh claracter, (being the | 
arms of the priory of Chrift church) Setrween four mitres, la- 


belled, or. 
Mr. Burton, in his Leiceſterſhire, p. 153, ſays, that the arms 
of monaſteries were generally the ſame with thoſe of their foun. 
ders, or very near them, of which the above is in ſome meaſure 
an inſtance. The prior and convent of Chriſt.- church, at the 
firſt ſettlement of theſe friars in Canterbury, were the patrons 
and protectors of them, But it may be neceſſary to obſerre 
that, as the religious acknowledged ſometimes a ſecond or a 
tbird founder, ſo they ſeem to have often changed their arms 
" accordingly, and ſometimes have put the arms of both foun. 
ders upon 1heir ſeals, and to have impaled them for their arms, 
The latter arms of ſome of theſe houſes being manifeſtly dil. 
ferent from thoſe which they firſt uſed, 

t King Edward VI. in his 1ſt year demiſed to John Bate- 
hurſt, the ſcite of this priory, with all houſes, buildings, lands, 
gardens, orchards and hereditzments belonging to it, then in 
his occupation, with two gardens belonging to the priory, to 

hold for 21 years, at the yearly reat of 408. for the former 
premiſes, and of 4s. 8d. for the Jatier ; and again in his 5th 
year, he demiſed the ſame for the like term and rent, to Tho- 
mas Bathurſt, Inrolments, Augmentation office, 


* Hatleian MSS, No. 606 86 No. 607.272, f 
John 
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John Harrington,“ after which it appears that this 


precinct and ſcite, with the gardens and land belong- 
ing to it, came into the poſſeſſion of William Hoven- 


gen, of Chriſt- church, in Canterbury, who died in 


1587, and by his will gave this eſtate to Robert Ho- 
venden, his eldeſt ſon, in tail male, remainder to Chriſ- 


topher and George, his ſons.“ It afterwards came 
into the a 
who was originally of Flanders, and coming to ſettle 


poſſeſſion of Peter de la Pierre, alias Peters, 


in England, had purchaſed it in 1658, and was, with 
his eldeſt ſon John, naturalized by act of parliament 
aker the reſtoration. He was by profeſſion a ſurgeon, 


and reſided here till his death, which happened in 
1668; by his will he gave this eſtate among his five 


children; but the principal part, being the houſe in 
| | which 
" Tan, Mon. p· 221. Ky Wills, Prerog. office; Cant. g 


He left three ſons and two daughters; to the eldeſt fon 
John, he gave bis houſe, in which he reſided, with its appar- 


tenances as above-mentioned; To Peter, ſecond ſon, two 


houſes in the ſame Friars; and to Michael, third ſon, a houſe 
of the Black Friars, and all the hoaſes, with their appurte- 


nances in the iſle, and a piece of ground called the Whiting- 


ground, parcel of the ſame, To his daughter Suſan, after 
wards married to Edward Crayford, the upper and lower part 
of the houſe, or great hall, with its appurtenances, and a houſe 
and garden, parcel of the ſame; and to his daughter Mary, in 


like manner, certain houſes in the Black Friars, wich their gar- 


dens and appurtenances, and the houſe and garden formerly 
called the charch-yard of the ſaid friars.. Peter the ſecond ſoa 
above-mentioned, .was of Dover, ſurgeon, and by Margaret 


bis wife, left an only daughter Margaret, to whom he gave his 


four meſſuages or tenemeats, with their ground and appurte- 


nances, in the Black Friars, one of which was called Weaver's. 
hall, Margaret, the daughter, married Alexander Keaton, by 


whom he had a daughter Anne, who married Iſaac Warner. 
Michael, the third ſon, left his ſhare of the Friars in 1708, to 
his two ſons, Peter and Michael. Edward Crayford above- 


mentioned, who married Suſan de la Pierre, or Peters, died in 
1713, and gave to his daughter Suſan, the meſſuage in which 
Humphry Brailesford lived, with the ſable, garden and appur- 


tenances, and alſo the great hall, then uſed tor a meetiog-houſe 
nos 9 
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276 RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS, 
which he reſided, with the orchard, garden and in. 
cloſed ſlips of ground an each fide of his houſe porch 
being a part likewiſe of the Black Friars ; he gave to 
his eldeſt fon John de la Pierre, alias Peter, who after 
his father's death reſided here, and being a phyſician, 
practiſed with much reputation. He died in 1689, 
and by his will gave this his manſion here with its ap. 
purtenances to his eldeſt ſon Peter de la Pierre, alias 
Peters, who refided here, and praiſed likewiſe as 3 
phyſician ; he uſed the name of Peters only, and died 
ed of this eſtate in 1697, as did his widow in 
1722, and were both buried in St. Alphage church, in 
this city. They left iſſue only two daughters, Anne 
and Elizabeth; to the former of whom he deviſed 
this manſion, but ſhe dying unmarried, and before the 
age of twenty-one, her ſurviving ſiſter Elizabeth Pe. 
ters became her heir, and in 1722 carried it in mar. 
riage to Thomas Barrett, eſq. of Lee, whoſe ſecond 
wife ſhe was, and he died poſſeſſed of it in 1757; upon 
which it deſcended to his only daughter and heir, by 
her, Elizabeth, who entitled her huſband, the Rev, 
William Dejovas Byrche, to the poſſeſſion of it; he 
died at his houſe in the Black Friars, æt. 62, on 
March 7, 1792, leaving Elizabeth his wife ſurviving, 


by the Anabaptiſls, and three other meſſosges, with the gar. 
— and appurtenances ; all which are ſituated in the Black 
riarfs., 

He left ifſue four ſons and two daughters, viz. Peter, of 
the Black Friars, M. D. John-Charles, of Birchington, ſur. 
geon, Who died in 1712; and Lewis, of Canterbury, gent, 
Jo ſan, the eldeſt daoghter, married Gilbert Jones; and Jane, 

the youngeſt, married Peter Gleane. | | 

2 See more of the Peters's in the Hiſtory of Kent, under 
Kinpfton and Grove, in Woodneſborough. Their ſeveral wills 
are in the Prerog, off. Cant. They bore for their arms, O., 
three roſes, gules. | 

» He lies buried in Kingſton church, where there is a ſmall 
monument erefted to his memory. He left an only daughter 
Flizabeth ſurviving, who married in 1786, Samuel Egerton 
Brydpes, eſq. of the Middle Temple, barciſter-at-Jaw, but nov 
of Denton, near Barham. | 


who 
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ho then again in her own right poſſeſſed this eſtate; 
and reſided on it.. She died in 1798, and this houſe 
came by ſettlement to Samuel Egerton Brydges, eſq. 
of Denton, who had married her only daugliter, then 
deceaſed, and he now owns the ſcite of it. The 
manſion has been lately pulled down, and a new ſtreet 
is intended on the ſcite of the old garden. a= 

In 1685, a ſuit for ſubſtraction of tithes, againſt 
the proprietor of theſe precincts was inſtituted in the 
court of exchequer, by John Stocker, rector of St. 
Alphage ; but after a full hearing, the exemption was 
allowed.“ | 

In the eaſtern ſuburb of the city, about a quarter 
of a mile from the antient Riding- gate, almoſt adjoin- 
ing to the Watling-ſtreet way, ſtood | 

Taz NUNNERY OF ST. SEPULCHRE, of which 
ſome ruinsare ſtill viſible, it was founded by archbiſhop 
Anſelm, about the year 1100, and although ſituated 
within the boundaries of the fee of the abbey of St. 
Auguſtine, and on the ſoil belonging to the archbi- 
ſhopric, yet 1t 15 held to be within the liberties of the 
city and county of Canterbury.“ 

The diſtrict of it was once a pariſh; having its own 
parochial church within it, but it has been for 4 
long time eſteemed extraparochial. This nunnery 
waz founded for a convent of black benedictine funs, 


_ © See more of the Byrches, and their arms, in the Hiſfbry of 
Kent, under Kingſton, | . 

* The Black Friars, though now reputed within the liberties 
of the city, appears hy the numerous depoſitions in the above 
ithe-eauſe, to have been formerly held to lye within the ju. | 
dition of the county. 

See Dugd. Mon. tom. i. p. 545. MY 
This precin& is bounded on the eaſt by the Brick-kyln- 
feld, and the manor bf Barton; oh the ſouth by the old Wat- 
ling-ſireet toad; on the weſt by the road which leads from Oa- 
tenhill towards that road, and on the north by the lands be- 
longing to the late Doge's chantry. 
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and was under the immediate protection and patronage 
of the archbiſhop, being built contiguous to the 
church dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, from whence 
this houſe aſſumed its name. | 
Among other benefactors, who out of their charity 
endowed this houſe with revenues, was William Cal. 
vel, a citizen of Canterbury, of whoſe name there was 
antiently a flouriſhing family in this city, of which 
he had the reputation of being the chief; and after 
king Richard I. had given the wood of Blean to the 
prior and convent of Chriſt-church, Walter, the prior 
of it, and his convent, granted to this nunnery, as 
much wood as one horſe, going twice a day, could 
fetch thence, where the church wood reeves ſhould 
appoint ; but there being much uncertainty 1n this 
grant, the nuns in 1270 releaſing it, procured in lieu 
and by way of exchange for it, a certain portion of 
the above-mentioned wood to be aſſigned and made 
over to them; which wood retains from thele nuns 
the name of Minchen wood at this time.* 
In 1184, the church or parſonage of St. Edmund, 
of Ridingate, was appropriated to this nunnery, by 
the abbot and convent of St, Auguſtine, as will be 
further mentioned hereafter ; which church was al. 
terwards in 1349, with the conſent of the nuns, being 
— united by the then commiſſary of Canter 
ury to the church of St. Mary Bredin; as will be 
further noticed under that church. 
In the year 1227, Julian, then prioreſs of this con- 
vent, granted to the hoſpital of Eaſtbridge, one-fourth 
part of an acre of land, and in 1224 the nuns ei- 
gaged not to appropriate to themſelves any lands ot 
rents in any of the poſſeſſions of the abbot of St. Au. 
guſtine, without the ſpecial licence of the convent; 


. * Leland's Col. vol. i. p. 89. Dugd. Mon. vol. i p- 545 
Libr. in Archiv, Chriſti, Cant. u Bat, Somn. p. 36,37 
Lib. Hoſp. de Eaſthridge. * Thorn, in Dec. Script 


and 
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and king Henry III. in his goth year, made a grant of 


divers liberties to the prioreſs of this convent. 
Time and the indulgence of ſuperiors bring 


their corruptions, nuns became in proceſs of 2 
not ſuch recluſes as their order requited. Whence, 
as well upon the command of pope Boniface VIIIth. 
by his letters to archbiſhop Winchelſea, and his ſuf- 


ſragans, as by his decretal, concerning the confining 


of nuns to their cloyſters, the archbiſhop, in the year 
1305, incloſed theſe nuns of St. Sepulchre, according 
to that conſtitution.*x In 1365, Cicily Thornford, 
prioreſs, reſigned her office into the hands of the arch- 
biſhop, who upon this ſent his letters to the prior of 
Chriſt-church, to conſtitute another in her room; 
the prior accordingly proceeded to the nunnery, 
where calling the nuns together, he elected, con- 
firmed and inftalled Joan Cheriton, a ſiſter of the 
houſe, prioreſs. 22k 
Archbiſhop Morton, by his laſt will, dated in 1 500g 
ſettled and aſſigned for ever, lands lying within the 
park at Maidſtone, called the Mote, and a mill near 
it, for the yearly payment of eight marcs to this nun- 
nery, to find a prieit to celebrate maſs in it, in the 
chantry founded by John Bourn, rector of Fraken- 
ham, in the time of archbiſhop Witteſley.“ £7 
The temporalitics of this nunnery, in the taxation 
made in 1292, were thus rated, in Canterbury, Tha- 
nington, Hackington, Biſhopſborne, and Little 
Hardres, at 12]. 10s. 3d. and in an old cuſtumal of the 
manor of Northfleet, theſe nuns had a penfion from 
It of 13s. 4d“ yearly, and the like from that of Bix- 
ley, of five ſhillings.® 9 es 


| Pat, in Turri London, | - Ne 

" See Walſingham Hiſt. Ang, de anno 28 Edward I. 1301. 
Lib. Eccl, Chritti, Cant. Bait, Somn. p. 36. 

Liber olim penes. Sir Thomas Hales, bart, Batt. Somn., 
Pt. ii. p. 174. * Archiv. Eccl. Chriſti, Cant. 
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In king Henry VIII.'s reign, this nunnery was 
eſteemed a corporation, conſiſting of a prioreſs and 
five black veiled nuns, whoſe habit was a black coat, 
cloak, coul, and veil; and it had a ſeal and all other 
requiſites of a compleat nunnery ; in which ſtate it 
remained till it at length taſted of the common cala. 
mity and ruin, which befel the other religious foun- 
dations of the like fort throughout the kingdom, be. 
ing ſuppreſſed in the 27th year of king Henry VIII”; 
reign, by the act of that year, which gave to the king 
all ſuch religious houſes as had not 200l. a year clear 
yearly income; at which time its revenues were eſ. 
timated at 38]. 198. 73d. per annum, according to 
Speed; and according to Dugdale, 291. 125. 51d. the 
latter being probably the clear value.“ It ſeems, ſays 
Somner, that the pariſh church of St. Sepulchre was 
torn down in the ſame fall with the nunnery ; for how- 
ever mention may be found both of the pariſh church 
and church- yard before, yet, ſince the ſuppreſſion, the 
place of the two latter 1s unknown. 
There is very little remaining of the ruins of this 
nunnery ; a high arched gateway of ſtone,* ſufficient 
for a carriage to pals, this being the common uſual 
entrance to it, with a building of flint, containing 


v The laſt prioreſs of this houfe, dame Philippa Johanr?, 

ſurrendered this punnery in the 2gth year of Henry VIII. and 

| had on Dec. 2, that year, by the name of Philippa John, en 
annuity of 1008. granted to her for life. She lies buried in the 
north iſle of St. George's church, which in her will, ſhe calls 

j the chapel of the Bleſſed Mary. 

| | 4 See Tan, Mon. p. 211. es 

| | Mr. Somner, p. 38, thinks that this ſtone Fate. way might 
have been the we dern door of the church, as he collected from 
this bourdary.— Of the land which lieth over againſt the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, nigh a ftreet by which they go towards 
Duderdale, on the ſouth fide of the faid church. But this 
boundary by no means points this out, nor is either the pate: 
way at all proportionable to the entrance into a church, or tht 
ſpace in the court eaſtward of it of ſufficient ſize to have con · 

| tained a Church, though of the ſmalleſt ſort. 


ſome 
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ſome few ſmall rooms on the north ſide of it, and part 
of a ſmall court within it, of the ſame appearance, 
are all that are left of it. Within theſe few years, 
ſome of the walls of the precincts of it were ſtanding, 
on the north ſide of the Watling-ſtreet way, which 
have been lately removed, 

ln the ground behind, or eaſtward of thele ruins, 
ſeveral Roman urns have been dug up; which ſhews 
it was once uſed as a place of burial, 8 
In this nunnery Elizabeth Barton, more vulgarly 
known by the name of the holy maid of Kent, the 
great impoſtor of her time, was a veiled nun and vo- 
tereſs, in king Henry VIII. 's reign ; who being tu- 
tored by the monks and other papaliſts, pretended to 
divine inſpiration, and ſpread her prophecies about, 
of the deſtruction of thoſe who were going forward 
with the reformation, and of the king, if he went on 
in his divorce and ſecond marriage ; for this, ſhe and 
her accomplices were attainted by act of parliament, 
anno 25 Henry VIII. feven of whom ſuffered death 
with her, being executed at Tybura for treaſon ; and 
fix others of them were puniſhed with fine and im- 
priſonment.“ | | | 
After the diſſolution of this priory, in the 29th 
year of king Henry VIII. the ſcite of it and all ma- 


* Thoſe executed were, Elizabeth Barton ; Edward Bocking, 
a monk and doctor of divinity ; Richard Dering, a monk, and 
cellarer of Chriſt- church; Richard Maſters, parſon of Aldiog- 
ton; Richard Riſby ; Henry Gold, batchelor of divinity ; and 
Hogh Rich, a friar and guardian of the order of Franciſcans, 
The others were John Adeſtone, and Thomas Abell, prieſts ; 
Edward Thwaites, gent. Thomas Lawrence, regiſter ; Hawk- 
hurſt, a monk; and Thomas Gold, together with John Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter ; who were found guilty of miſprion and 
concealment of treaſon, in aiding and encouraging her ig her 
pretended prophecies. 

All our Chroniclers have told this ſtory at large; Hall, 
Stow, Hollinſhed and 8 eed, have dwelt long on it, and the 
ſtatute of king Henry VIII gives many particulars relating io 
che ſtory of it. 3 
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"nors, lands, penſions and emoluments thereto belong - 
ing (except the advowſons of churches and patry. 
nages not particularly mentioned) and ſubject to the 
payment of forty ſhillings to the archbiſhop, and ot 
three pounds to the vicar of St. Mary Bredin, were 
granted by the king, ult. Nov. in Lis 29th year, to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in lieu of other lands, 
who, by deed, dated 7th Dec. anno 37 Henry VIII. 
confirmed by the chapter, the 22d of that month 
following, reconveyed to the king the ſcite of this 
priory, the rectories of St. Sepulchre and St. Maries, 
and all eſtate there late belonging to the priory.— 

After which the king, in the 38th year of his reign, 
granted the ſcite of this late diſſolved priory, and all 
the poſſeſſions belonging to it, ſpirituals as well 2 
temporals, of whatſoever fort, and whereſoever ſitu- 
ated within the realm, to James Hales, eſq. of the 


a Augtn. office, Deeds of purchaſe and Exchange, Kent, box 


A. 21. See Tan. Mon. p. 211. The king had before this, on 
May 21, in his 2gth year, demiſed to Thomas Barkenal, of the 
city of Canterbury, the ſcite of this priory, with the houſes, 
edifices, orchards, lands, &c. within the precincts of it, with 
ſeveral pieces of land, amounting together as therein deſcribed, 
to 70 acres of land, and the tithes of all the premiſes, and allo 
one annual rent of 106s, and 8d. iſſuing out of the manor de le 
Mote, near Maidſtone, and the rectories of the pariſh churches 
of St. Sepulchre and St. Mary Bredin, to this priory appropri- 
ated, together with all tithes, oblations, profits and emolumeats 
belonging to them, and all other manors, lands, tenements and 
hereditaments whatſoever, to the ſaid priory belonging, in th: 
city of Canterbury or its ſuburbs, or in Thanington, Natyndon, 
Bridge, Blean, Solton, Aſh, Goodneſton, Cockering, Kingſton, 
Bilſington, Dover, Hougham, Willefborough, Whitſtaple, Fen- 
teſham, and Marge B. Mariz ; excepting all edifices and buii- 
ing! within the ſcite and precinct of the priory, which the king 
had already ordered to be pulled down and removed, and ex- 
cept all wards, marriages, advowſons, and patronages of 
churches, &c. trees, woods, and underwoods; to hold for 21 
years, at the yearly rent of 39l. 3s. 3d. Inrolments, Augmet- 
tation office. | 
 # Ibid, deeds marked Kent, box 75. 
| Dungeon, 
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Dungeon, to hold in capite;“ he was afterwards 
knighted, and one of the juſtices of the common 
pleas. He died in 1555, anno 1 and 2 Philip and 
Mary, poſſeſſed of this eſtate, leaving Humphry 
Hales, eſq. his ſon and heir.“ He died in the 10th 
year of queen Elizabeth, and was ſucceeded in it by 
his ſon Sir James Hales, of the Dungeon,” and he fold 
it in the 14th year of queen Elizabeth, to Sir Tho- 
mas Kempe.“ | | | 

In king James I. 's reign, one third part of it was 
in poſſeſſion of Sir Chriſtopher Mann, of Canterbury, 
who, by fine levied, conveyed it to Sir James Hales, 
in exchange for the manor of Bonnington, and other 
lands.“ a | | ; 

Sir Edward Maſter, of Canterbury, appears to 
have died poſſeſſed of this eſtate in 1690, for he gave 
by his will,“ to his grandſon Harcourt, ſon of his ſon 
Giles Maſter, his meſſuages, with the barns, ſtables, 
malthouſe, &c. commonly called the Nunnery houſes, 


alias St, Sepulchre's, and ten acres of land adjoining, 
in St. Mary Bredin's pariſh. . e450 

After the family of Maſter was become extinct 
here, it paſſed, after ſome intermediate owners, into 
the name of Francis, one of whom, Mr. Thomas 
Francis, of the Lime-kilns, near this place, died poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, leaving his widow ſurviving, and ſeveral 


Rot. Eſeh. ejus an, pt. 5, See Tan Mon. p. 211. 

* He had livery that year of this eſtate, conſiſting of the ſcit 
of this diſſolved priory, 350 acres of arable, 12 acres of marſh, 
and 80 acres of wood, in a number of different pariſhes in this 
county, See Rot. Eſch. ejus an. 

7 Rot, Eſch. ejus an. ; 

* Viz. the whole ſcite of the priory of St. Sepulchre, in Can- 
terbury, and ten meſſuages, and 100 acres of land in the pa- 
riſhes of St. Mary, St. Sepulchre. St. Mildred, St. Mary Nortb- 
gate, St. Andrew, St. George, and St. Martin, in the city of 
Canterbury. Rot. Eſch. pt. 2. 

This is mentioned in Sir Chriſtopher Mann's will, proved 
1630, > In Prerog. off. Canterbury. 


N 4 children; 
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children; ſhe afterwards married Mr. Wm. Slodden; 
ent. of Canterbury, whom ſhe likewiſe furvived, and 


is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of this eſtate.* 


In April 1760, as ſame workmen were digging in 


the orchard belonging to Mr. Baſil Harriſon, near st. 


Sepulchre's remains, for brick-carth, at the depth of 


about five feet, they found a leaden coffin much de- 
cayed, containing the ſkull and bones of a woman, 


as ſuppoſed ; the coffin was fix feet long, the head of 


it fifteen inches over, twelve deep, and the foot nine 


inches over. It lay upon ſome ſmall tiles, which had 
ſome marks on them, though ſa much defaced as nat 
to be underſtood; under the middle of the coffin was 
a ſtone ſixteen inches by fourteen, with a hole in the 
centre, four inches ſquare, full of {mall coal and duſt. 
Some time before there was found in digging near the 
ſame place, an urn, fourteen inches deep, and twelye 
inches over, which was likewiſe full of {mall coal and 
aſhes. Many more human bones have at times been 
dug up in the ſame orchard ; which from this, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the burying-place of the nunnery 

near adjoining to it. | 
Taz nosPITALS AND ALMS-HOUSES, Within the 
juriſdiction of the city, are as follows: Cos Ax's Hos- 
PITAL, ſituated on the ſouth fide of St. Peter's-ſtreet, 
almoſt oppoſite to the late gate of the Black Friars, 
was founded by Mr John Cogan, of this city, who 
by his will proved in 1657, gave his manſion, _ 
. ie 


Though the ſcite of this nunnery is in the hands of the 
heirs of Mr, Francis, yet it appears by the ſee farm rolls, that 
the whole of the premiſes are not in their poſſeſſion, The ſee 
farm rents paid at preſent are: Mr. Thomas Francis's heirs for 
part of St. Sepulchre's priory, in Canterbury, 18. 6d. The 
ſame for part of ditto, 11. 3s. 64. Lord Dudley and Ward for 
part of ditto, 2s. 24; Mr, John Toker for part of ditto, 33. 60. 
Mr. William Hammond for part of ditto, 24. 2d, Mrs. Cum - 


berland for part of ditto, 28. 2d. 


4 He was manager under the committee appointed for the 
ſequeſtration of the eſtates of the Royaliſts in theſe * of 
: | | | Cent, 
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be then dwelt in St. Peter's, Canterbury, together 
with his moiety of the manor of Littleborne, late the 
archbiſhop's, which he had purchaſed, and ſuch lands 
and tenements, which ſhould: be purchaſed with his 
aſſets, after his debts and legacies were firſt paid, to 
his executors, to be ſettled on feoffees; his houſe, for 
the habitation, and the lands and tenements, for the 
ſupport and maintenance of fix poor widows of cler- 
gymen, who had lived in Canterbury, in Kent, or in 
London, to be nominated and approved of by the 
mayor of Canterbury, and five ſenjor aldermen, or the 
teſt part of them, according to the regulations 
mentioned in the will; and he orders in it, that the 
fixth woman placed in the houſe, ſhould be ſome 
widow or maid, who ſhould attend on the other five 
widows, and keep clean the houſe, &c. for them; 
but his circumſtances being perplexed and involved 
in difficulties, and the manor of Littleborne, for there 
ſeems to have been no other lands purchaſed, being 
again reſumed by the archbiſhop at the king's reſto- 
ration, this houſe was left alone without any endow- 
ment whatever for this charitable purpoſe ; this was, 
however, in ſome meaſure compenſated by future be- 
nefactors; the firſt of whom, Mr. Barling, by his will. 
proved in 1670, deviſed one annuity or yearly rent of 
three pounds to be paid to the mayor and chamber- 
lain of this city for ever, on September 1, yearly ; one 
moiety to the fix poor widows inhabiting this houle, 
and the other moiety towards the repair of the houſe 
and premiſes, as the mayer and fix widows judged fit, 
the lame to be paid out of his lands in Dering Marſh 
tor ever, with power of diſtraint, &c. Another and 


Kent, and of courſe benefitted himſelf by ſome part of the plun- 
der; but he ſeems to have died in very perplexed circumſtances, 
jnſomuch that his two executors refuſed acting as ſuch, and at 
laſt his ſiſter's daughter Thomaſine Harford, alias Amery, had 
letters of adminiſtration granted to her. He was buried in St. 
Peter's church. | 3 | | 


more 
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more efficient benefactor was Dr. John Aucher, one 
of the prebendaries of the cathedral, who veſted an 
eſtate in truſtees, for the payment of ten pounds each, 
to ſix clergymens' widows, with a preference to thoſe 
in Cogan's hoſpital.* 2 44: 
- After which, Mrs. Elizabeth Lovejoy, by her will 
in 1694, among other charitable legacies, gave out of 
her perſonal eſtate, four pounds per annum, to be 
paid to Cogan's hoſpital, to be equally ſhared and di. 
vided among ſuch poor as ſhould inhabit and reſide 
in, and receive the alms cf the hoſpital, by equal half. 
yearly payments, without any deduction, on any pre. 
tence whatſoever. For this purpoſe, and to pay her 
other charitable legacies, ſhe deviſed to the mayor and 
commonalty of the city of Canterbury, her leaſchold 
: eſtate, called Callis grange, in Thanet, in truſt, to 
perform the purpoſes of her will.“ In addition to 
= theſe gifts, the poor in Cogan's hoſpital are entitled to 
receive from Mrs. Maſters's legacy, who died in 1716, 
yearly, the ſixth-· part of the intereſt due from one 
hundred and ſixty-· three pounds ſixteen ſhillings and 
three pence, old South-ſea annuities, being the ſum 
veſted in the mayor and commonalty of this city, in 
truſt, for the ſeveral hoſpitals in Canterbury ; of which 
a full account will be given hereafter, among the ſe- 
; veral benefactions made to this city. Beſides which, 
the ſociety eſtabliſhed for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the clergy, within this dioceſe, uſvally add 
ren guineas more yearly to each of theſe widows; 
which, with what little matter they have of their own, 
makes a comfortable retreat for them. But there being 
no ſufficient fund leit for the repair of the houle, it 
became ruinous and would ſoon have been uninha- 
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© Dr. Aucher's deed is dated anno 8 W. III. The revenues 
conſiſt of the rent of a meſſuage or farm-houſe, with 55 acres 
of land in Worde, and 32 acres of marſh land in Burmarſn and 
Eaſtchurch, in Romney Marſh, 

| The will is printed in Lewis's Thanet, col. No, xlvii. p. 93. 
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bitable, had not the benevolence of private perſons, 


by a handſome ſubſcription, afforded a ſufficient ſum 
to put it in compleat and ſubſtantial repair. 


Taz BriveweLL, or Poor Prieſts HosPITAL, 
ſituated not far from the ſouth fide of the High ſtreet, 
in Lamb-lane, was antiently founded by Simon 
Langton, the archbiſhop's brother, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, about the year 1240, anno 24 Henry III.“ 
not, it ſeems, altogether of himſelf, but aſſiſted with 
the alms and charity of ſeveral devout and pious be- 
nefactors. Shortly after the : hoſpital's foundation, 


the abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine, at the in 


{tance of the founder above-mentioned, granted to it 


the rectory or church of St, Mary, of Stodmarſh, of 


their patronage, with the profits of four acres of land. 


To this there was afterwards added, in the year 1271. 


being the laſt of Henry III. another parſonage or rec- 
tory, viz, that of the church of St. Margaret, in Can- 
terbury; being given to it in pure and perpetual 
alms, by the ſame abbot and convent, patrons of it, 
at the inſtance of Hugh Mortimer, then archdeacon 
of Canterbury ;* beſides theſe, they had notliing elle, 
excepting the ſmall iſland, behind their houſe, made 


uſe of by them as a garden, and an old mill -belong- 


* The ſubſcription was made in 1772, and amounted to 
3431. 138. the charge of the repairs amounting within a trifle to 
that ſum. | | 

Thorn, col. 1892, ſays it was made in the year 1243, See 
Tan. Mon. p. 223. | | 

In theſe grants the maſter or chief of the hoſpital is called 
the Syndic. | | 

Thorn, col. 1920. In the interim of this hoſpital's foun- 
dation, and the appropriation of St. Margaret's church to it, the 


rector and maſter of the hoſpital, with the conſent and confirma - 


tion of the abbot and the archdeacon, came to a compoſition 


about the tithes, and other eccleſiaſtical rights and duties of this 


hoſpital, Batt. Somn. p. 73, appendix xxv”, The grants of 
thele two churches to the hoſpital, are printed in ibid, appendix, 
No. xxiii. xxiv, 8 5 
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ing to and near it, called Medmilne, but long ſince 
forgotten, which before had been, as well as the houſe 


itſelf in which they dwelt, the property of one Lam. 


bin, a Fleming.“ | 

This hoſpital appears to have been founded for 3 
place of ſuccour and relief for poar prieſts, i. e. chap, 
lains, curates, and other like unbeneficed clerks, 
chiefly thoſe probably, who either by age or other in. 


firmities, were diſabled from the performance any 
longer of their holy functions abroad in the world, and 
were therefore here accommodated with a chapel, ad- 


Joining their habitation, in which they might perform 


divine offices, and celebrate for their benefaQors ; it 
was, as well as the hoſpital, dedicated to the bleſſed 


Virgin Mary, the firſt fabric of which, was not, as 


now, built of ſtone, one Thomas Wyke, ſyndic or 


maſter of it, having firſt in 1373 new built it of ſuch 
materials. 

This hoſpital eſcaped the general diſſolution, and 
remained unſuppreſſed in queen Mary's reign, in the 
ſecond year of which, anno 1554, Hugh Barret was 
preſented by the patron, Nicholas ,Harpsfield, arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, to the maſterſhip of this hol. 
pital, together with the rectory of St. Margaret's, in 
this city, appropriated to it, and then vacant by the 
death of Nicholas Langdon, the laſt incumbent there; 
in which ſtate this hoſpital remained till the 17th year 
of queen Ehzabeth's reign, in which year it was ſur- 
rendered up to the queen, by Blaze Winter, the mal- 
ter of it, Edmund Freake, biſhop of Rocheſter, then 


1 Battely's Somner, p. 71. 

„He was nominated by the patron, and afterwards preſented 
to the dean and chapter of Chriſt-church, ordinaries, or keepers 
of the ſpiritualities in the then vacancy of the ſee, who gave the 
perſon preſented, inſtitution with letters mandatory to the arcl- 
deacon or his official, for his induction. See Batt. Somn. p. 73. 
See the note of the inſtrument of inſtitution and induction, in 
ibid. appendix, No. xxiv*, | 


arch- 
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archd2acon of Canterbury the patron, and the arch 
biſhop, Matthew Parker the ordinary, together with 
all its lands, revenues, tithes, advowſons of churches, 
and all appurtenances belonging to it ;* (which ſur- 
render was confirmed by the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury, under their common ſeal, two days after- 
wards, and inrolled in chancery) ; upon which the 
queen, upon the humble petition of the mayor and 
commonalty of the city of Canterbury, the ſame hav- 
ing been ſurrendered up to her, upon that intent and 
confidence, granted this hoſpital, with all its poſſeſ- 
ſions and appurtenances, as above-mentioned, to them 
and their ſucceſſors, by letters patent, under her great 
ſeal, dated July 5, in the above year, to hold, as of 
her manor of Eaſt Greenwich, in free ſocage, by fealty 
only, and not in capite, for the benefit and uſe of the 
poor of this city for ever.“ This grant appears to have 
been obtained by John Roſe, then mayor, and Ri- 
chard Gaunt, then ſheriff of this city, at whoſe ſuit 
and ſolicitation, at the expence of fifty pounds, it was 
procured ; which ſum was afterwards reimburſed to 
them by a general tax on the community of the city.? 

From the above time this hofpital has belonged to 
the city; it was for many years afterwards called the 
Bridewell hoſpital, from its being made uſe of as the 
bridewell, or houſe of correction of the city, and from 
there being kept and maintained in it a number of 
bridewell, or blue coat boys, poor townlmens' chil- 
dren; but in the year 1729, an act of parliament 
having paſſed for the eſtabliſhment of a general work- 
houſe, for the better rehef and employment of the 


In the antient taxation of the revenues of this hoſpital, the 
ſpiritualities of it being the above two churches, were valued at 
dl. and the temporals of it at 6l. total 141. Thorn, col. 2168. 
Adee Battely's Somner, p. 19 & ſeq. The queen's grant is 
printed in ibid, appendix, No. xxv*. The grant is remaining in 
the cheſt in the city chamber, | i 
This is indorſed on the back of the grant. 


poor 
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former lived in the reigns of 
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poor of this city, this houſe or hoſpital was allotted 


for this purpoſe ; fince which, it has been uſually 
known by the name of the City Workhouſe, being 
likewiſe the city bridewell and houſe of correction, and 


as ſuch it is uſed at this time. The yearly tenths of 


this hoſpital, amounting to 11. 15. 4id. are payable 
to the archbiſhop. G8 255 2s 

| MaynarD's HOSPITAL, or ſpital, is ſituated in x 
ſmall lane leading eaſtward out of Stour-ſtreer, being 
corruptly ſo called, for the founder of it was one 
Mayner, a citizen of Canterbury, dwelling in St. Mil- 
dred's pariſh, in king Henry II. 's days.“ He was a 
man, it ſeems, of noted wealth, and was, as ſuch, 


ſurnamed Mayner le Rich.“ 


It was, together with the ſmall chapel belonging 
to it, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the endowment 
or poſſeſſions of it are veſted in the prior, brothers and 
ſiſters, for the time being, in whoſe names all the 
leaſes are granted. The mayor and commonalty ap- 


point the maſter, who is generally the ſenior alderman, 
the preſent maſter being alderman James Simmons. 
The mayor and aldermen are the viſitors. The for- 
mer of whom have the appointment from time to 
time of the brothers and ſiſters, who muſt be upwards 
of fifty years of age, of good and honeſt converſation, 


4 The inſcription, tranſcribed underneath, ſets forth, that it 
was founded in the year 1317, in the 12th year of Edward Il. 
Mr. Sommer ſays, he bad good inducement to avouch, that it 
was founded in king Henry II. 's reign, and however the inſcrip- 
tion put up in after- times, varies from this, his aſſertion ſeems 
to he neareſt the truth. See Tan Mon. p. 229. 

He was ſo called in antient writings, to diſtinguiſh him from 
another family of the ſame name here, who were dyers ; which 
addition continued to his poſterity, who were known by it, and 
ſo called after him, viz. Ethelflane and Winulphus his ſons, and 
afterwards Maynerus, probably his grandſon, of which the two 

— Richard I. and king Jobn; 
and in the iſt of king John, Winulphus was one of the r 
of the city; and Maynerus in the 13th year of Henry III. was 
governor ol the city, i 
| - unmarried, 
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unmarried, and have reſided for the preceding ſeven 
ears within the liberties of the city.“ | | 
William Benet, of Canterbury, by his will in 1464, 
ordered that his executors ſhould give the place that 
Roger Goldfinch dwelt in, and the two ſhillings quit- 


rent of his tenement, held by John White, to the 


brethren and ſuſtren of Maynard's ſpital, and their 
ſucceſſors for evermore. | | 

By the ſurvey taken by the commiſſioners in king 
Henry VIII.'s time, upon the ſtatute of the 37th year 


of his reign, cap. 4, it appears, that the revenues of 
it then conſiſted of {mall renements, and ſtrips of gar- 


den ground 1n this city, which were of the yearly va- 


lue of 31. 7s beſides nine acres of wood, called Bro- 


therhedd's wood, and a cloſe of land adjoining to it, 
called Brotherhedd's cloſe, in the pariſh of Fordwich. 
In the year 1600, the income of theſe eſtates were 
yearly, 20l. 48. This houſe and chapel were repaired 
in 1617, by Joſeph Colt, eſq alderman of this city, 
and maſter of this hoſpital.* 4 | 

But the buildings of this hoſpital and chapel, hav- 
ing been blown down by the great ſtorm, which hap- 
pened on Nov. 3, 1703, were all rebuilt from the 


foundation with brick, by the charitable contribu- 


tion of the mayor, aldermen, and other worthy bene- 


factors, in the year 1708, John Beaumont, elq. being 


In the year 1666. the records of this hoſpital being ſent to 
London on account of a law ſuit then depending, were deſtroyed 


SO 


in the great fire, except the old leaſes ſince queen Elizabeth's 


time. 


Though this hoſpital and chapel, as will be further men- 
tioned hereafter, have been ſince rebuilt, yet the old inſcription 
at the reparation of it in 1617 has been replaced on it, which is 
as follows: This houſe and chapel was founded by John May» 
nard for three brothers and four ſiſters, anno domini 1317, in 
12th year of king Edward IT. This work was finiſhed and the 
chapel was repaired in the year-of our Lord 1617, by Joſeph 
On 25 alderman of the city of Canterbury, and M. of this 

Olpit . 


then 
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then mayor; the work being firſt principally pro- 
moted and carried on by the application of alderman 
Oughton, chamberlain, and alderman Wilſon, maſter 
of this hoſpital ; the contributions amounting to up- 
wards of 3ool. and the expences of erecting the build. 
ings to 299]. and upwards, as appears by the cham. 
berlain's oy 

This hoſpital has a common ſeal, on which is the 
repreſentation of the Virgin Mary, with a child in 
her arms, | 

Corrox's HosP1TAL adjoins to that laſt. men. 
rioned, and indeed is the ſame as part of it, being three 
ſeveral rooms or lodgings erected by Leonard Cotton, 
gent. of St. Margaret's, alderman and. mayor of this 
city in 1580, who by his will in 1605, gave three 
places in Maynard's ſpital, to one poor widower and 
two poor widows, ſuch as ſhould be inhabiting in the 
pariſh of St. Margaret, if there ſhould be any dwel- 
lung there capable thereof. In default, to ſuch poor 
of St. Mildred's ; in default of which, then to any 
ſuch as ſhould dwell in the city and county of Can- 
terbury, the perſons to be of good, honeſt behaviour, 
and of the age of fifty years at leaſt, to be nominated 
- and placed here by the mayor of Canterbury ; which 

oor perſons ſhould receive to their own uſes, from the 
hands of the mayor for ever, all the profits and reve- 
nues of ſuch lands and tenements as he bequeathed 
for their maintenance and relief; for which purpoſe 
he gave to certain truſtees therein named, his tenement 
with its appurtenances, in which ſtrangers then dwelt, 
in St, Margaret's pariſh, and on the north fide of his 
then dwelling-houle, and another tenement in that pa: 
riſh g and another with an orchard-and its appuite- 
nances in Winchepe, in St. Mildred's pariſh, in this 
city; and he willed that the above mentioned ſeoffees, 
the ſurvivors of them, or their heirs, ſhould, within 
ſix months after his death, enſeoff the mayor and com- 
monalty 


* 


monalty of the ſaid city, or ſuch other perſons as they 
ſhould think fit, moſt agreeable to the laws of the 


relief of the ſaid three perſans, to be placed in the ſaid 


ſpitall as aforeſaid, for ever. And he ordered, that if 
the mayor or any other perſons who ſhould have any 


or convert the ſame, or any part thereof, or the pro- 
duce thereof, to any other benefit or purpoſe than as 
aforeſaid, or ſhould at any time put in any other poor 
perſons than as above deſcribed, or in any ſhape ſhould 
abuſe this gift, contrary to the meaning of his will, 


ſaid poor ſhould be void and determine; and that 
ſuch perſons and their heirs which ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of the premiſes to the aforeſaid ufes, ſhould from 
thenceforth ſtand and be poſſeſſed thereof, to the uſe 
of the prior and brethren and ſiſters of St. John's hoſ- 
pital, without Northgate, and their ſueceſſors for ever, 
for their relief and comfort.“ os 

The eſlates given by the teſtator are leaſed out, 
and produce a clear income of five pounds per quarter, 
or twenty pounds per annum; which money is paid 
to the three poor of Cotton's foundation, quarterly.“ 

Though there are here two hoſpitals, having ſepa- 
rate endowments, yet being one connected building, 
and under the ſame patronage of the mayor of this 
city, for the time being, who with the aldermen are 


it may be looked upon as one and the ſame hoſpital. 
| The modern benefactions to it are, the yearly por- 
tion it is entitled to receive from Mrs. Maſter's le- 


This will was proved in 1605, in the Prerog. off. Cant. and 
there was a difinitive ſentence, by which the commiſſary con- 
firmed it in the ſame year. 

" The three houſes founded by Cotton, are thoſe next to 
Caſtle-lreet, at the eaſt end of the hoſpital. 
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realm in theſe premiſes, for the uſe, maintenance and 


rooms-in the hoſpital, or ſpitall, called Maynard's 


intereſt in the premiſes, ſhould at any time diſpoſe of 


that from thenceforth this his bequeſt concerning the 


viſitors, and one of the latter always maſter of them, 
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gacy, who died in 1716, being the fixth part of the 
| intereſt due yearly from 1631. 168. 3d. old ſouth ſea 

annuities ; which ſum is veſted in the mayor and com. 

monalty of this city, in truſt, for this and the other 

Holpitals in Canterbury; of which a further account 
may be ſeen hereafter, among the benefactions made 
to this cit. 

Mr. Matthew Browne, in 1717, gave by his wil 
ten ſhillings a year, iſſuing out of two houſes in the 
borough of Staplegate, to be paid yearly to the bro- 
thers and ſiſters of it on the 12th day of March for 
ever; with power of diſtreſs, &c. 

Thomas Hanſon, eſq. of Croſby- ſquare, London, 
by his will proved in 1770, gave gool. to this hol. 
pital ; which ſum is now veſted in three per cent, 
bank annuities, and produces a dividend of x71, 10s, 
per annum ; and there being no fund for repairs, Mr, 
William Rigden, brewer, of Canterbury, in 1771, by 
bargain and ſale inrolled in chancery, veſted in truſ- 
tees a meſſuage and ſmith's forge, in Hawk's-lane, in 

this city, to apply the rents to the reparations of May- 
nard's and Cotton's hoſpitals, the ſurplus to be di- 
vided among the brothers and ſiſters of Maynard's 
ſeven houſes, reſident conſtantly there, in ſuch man- 
ner as the truſtees ſhould think fit, The annual rents 
of Maynard's hoſpital, including ſeven pounds paid 
by the city, amounted in 1712 to 36l. 128. and ſo on 
nearly the ſame to 1770; and that they were not 
more, was owing to the abuſes committed in the ma- 
nagement of them; but this being looked into by 
the mayor and commonalty, and a better regulation 
of them taking place, they amounted in 1785 to 
40l. gs. and are now, in 1796, increaſed to 69]. 105. 
beſides which the preſent maſter has received by fines 
351. which, with the annual ſix pounds left by Mr. 
Rigden, has been expended in a compleat and tho- 
rough repair of the chapel and ten houſes ; and there 


is no doubt, but if the mayor and commonalty con- 
tinue 
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tinue to patronize and protect the poor of theſe hoſ- 
tals, with the ſame attention, their revenues will be 
{ill further improved. | 
Sr. JAMES's, otherwiſe ST. JAcoB's HOSPITAL, 
at the further end of Wincheap, is ſituated in the pa- 
riſh of Thanington; but being without the bounds 
of the city, which run cloſe along the walls of it, the 
reader will find an account of it in the deſcription of 
that pariſh, in the Hiſtory of the County of Kent. 
Bors's HOSPITAL, named by the founder Jeſus 
byſpital, is ſituated in the ſuburbs of Northgate, at 
the further end of the ſtreet leading to the Ifle of 
Thanet ; it was founded and endowed by the will of 
Sir John Boys, of St. Gregories, proved in the year 
1612, whoſe monument yet remains on the north ſide 
of the nave of the cathedral, for eight poor men and 
four women, at the leaſt, beſides the warden or prin- 
cipal of the hoſpital, who has a houſe to himſelf, and 
the reſt of the members have each apartments ; which 
form the three inner ſides of a ſquare, a dwarf wall 
and the gate forming tha next the road. The 
warden and brothers are N Lulite founder's ſta- 
tutes, to attend divine fer N. Alltrc habits, which 
are long black cloth gowns, every Sunday morning, 
at the cathedral. The number of brethren and ſiſters 
are to be increaſed to a number not exceeding twenty; 
| of which, one third only are to be women, as the re- 
renues of the hoſpital ſhould allow. The poor in it 
to be firſt ſuch of the pariſh of Northgate as had lived 
there ſeven years, not under fifty-five years of age, 
) 


and not worth ten pounds ; then of St. Dunſtan's ; 
then of St. Paul's, and in default of any ſuch there, 


( then of St, Mildred's, or any other part of the ans 
the warden to have yearly ten pounds, every brother 

1 and ſiſter four pounds, and the clavinger forty ſhil- 

1 ings more, and to have black gowns once in three or 
* years. The warden or ſchoolmaſter to teach 

| ſeely to read and write, and caſt accounts, twenty 


O 2 boys, 
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boys, above twelve years old, of the pariſhes of North. 
gate, St. Paul's, St. Mildred's, St. Alphage, Weſt. 
gate, or St. Dunſtan's, to be preſented. by the church- 
wardens and oyerſeers ; and in default, by the mayor 
of Canterbury, to be taught for two years, and then 
ſix of them to be put out apprentices, or to ſome me- 
chanical art, and afterwards to be accounted out-bro. 
thers of the hoſpital, and to have certain cloathing, 
and yearly payments out of the revenues of it. The 
founder, in his book of ordinances of this hoſpital, 
directed, that the warden {hall be appointed by ſuch 
of the ſurname of the founder, who ſhould be owners 
of the ſeat of Betteſhanger, and in default of ſuch, by 
thote of the ſame name, who ſhould be owners of the 
ſeat of Fredville, both at that time in the poſſeſſion 
of this name and family ; and in default of ſuch, by 
the dean of Canterbury, for the time being; if no 
dean, by the mayor of the city; and if any of theſe 
fail to nominate in.the ſpace of two months, thei, 
after proper notification, by the archdeacon of the 
dioceſe, The above-mentioned two ſeats having for 
a long time been in the poſſeſſion of other names and 
families, the deans of Canterbury have for many ſuc- 
ceſſions been maſters here, and as fuch, on any wa- 
cancy of the brethren or filters places, have nomi- 
nated two perfons, ſtatutably qualified, to the mayor, 
who chuſes one of them, to ſupply the vacancy ; but 
of theſe, the pooreſt, moſt impotent, and moſt honel: 
and beſt behaved, is, by the founder's order, to hate 
the preference. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lovejoy, widow, by her will proved 
1694, gave, out of her perſonal eſtate, five pounds 4 
year to Jeſus hoſpital, to be paid and divided among 
the poor of it, in like manner as her giſt to Cogans 
hoſpital before mentioned; and this hoſpital receives 
likewiſe from Mrs. Maſter's legacy, who died in 
1716, yearly, the ſixth part of the intereſt due from 


1631. 168. 3d. old ſouth-ſea annuities, being the r 
veſlel 
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veſted in the mayor and commonalty of this city, in 
truſt, for the ſeveral hoſpitals in Canterbury ; of 
which, a full account may be found hereafrer, among 
the ſeyeral charifable benefactions to this city. 

The mayor, dean and archdeacon, or the greater 
part of them, are appointed viſitors, who are to audit 
and examine the accounts of the hoſpital, on Dec. 12, 
yearly, and receive ten ſhillings for their pains, 

It appears by the account taken of the eſtates of it, 
at the death of the founder in 1612, that the annual 
rents were then 96l. 12s. in poſſeſſion, and on his 
wife's death, 381. more, and two quarters of wheat. 
The rents reſerved on the preſent leaſes granted by 
the hoſpital in 1777, were only 1171. 128. per annum; 
il. 198. towards their annual feaſt on St. John's day, 
at Chriſtmas ; an annuity of five pounds out of Aſh 
marſhes, and another of 61. 138. 4d. out of land in 
Sholden, and the quitrents of the manor of Whitacre, 
Jl. 17s, nett per annum, making all together 133l. 
25, 4d. being the whole of the then annual income of 
it, excluſive of the fines on leaſes.* But ſince this, 
the revenues having ſtill conſiderably further increaſed, 
by the particular attention paid to the letting of the 
eſtates belonging to the charity, as it appeared in 1787, 
at the annual viſitation of the mayor and dean of Can- 
terbury, viſitors, attended by ſeveral of the aldermen. 
They then ordered, in conſequence of this, agreeable 
to the direction of the founder, that one more brother 
ſhould be added to the former number, and that fix 
more j/oor boys ſhould be taught to read, write and 
caſt accounts, and that three of theſe boys ſhould 
every year be put out apprentices, with a premium of 
gat pounds, and that forty ſhillings ſhould be laid 
out in cloathing every ſuch boy, at the time of his 
being put out; and they increaſed the ſalaries of the 
former brothers and ſiſters 108. per quarter each. 


* See the abſtract of ſtatutes and ſtate of this hoſpital printed 
bythe Rev. Mr, Duncombe, in 1777. 


9 Robert 
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Robert Grove, gent. of Hythe, by his will anno 
1608, gave to Sir John Boys, twenty pounds for the 
uſe of Jeſus hoſpital, to be beftowed in land or ſuch 
like, for that uſe for ever.” | 

 BriDGER's ALMSHOUSES are fituated in the 
ſuburbs between St. George's-gate and Riding pate, 
en the road oppoſite the city ditch ; they were built 
in 1778 by the Rev. Mr. Byrch, executor, and in 
purſuance of the will of Mrs. Sarah Bridger, of this 
city, for fix poor women ; the nomination of whom 
is veſted in his heirs. 85 

| Harris's ALMsRousxs, ſo called from the foun. 
der of them, are ſituate on the left hand or eaſtern fide 
of Wincheap, and were built in the year 1726, for the 
habitat ions of five poor families, by Thomas Harris, 
hop-merchant, of Canterbury; who, in his will 
proved June 8, that year,* mentions, that as to all his 
five meſſuages and dwellings, with the gardens and 
appurtenances in Wincheap, in St, Mildred's, which 
he deſigned for almshouſes, and in which he had 
placed five old men and their wives, to live there dur. 
ing their lives, rent free; he gave and deviſedjthe ſame 
to truſtees, nine in number, viz. Iſaac Terry, Stephen 
Durant, and John Auſten, gents, of St. Martin's; 
William Netherſole, gent. of St. Margaret's ; Henty 
Terry, mercer, of St. Mary Magdalen, and his grand- 
ſons Edward Charlton, T homas, John and Richard 
Barham, to them and their heirs for ever, upon trull, 
as ſuch old perſons as were or ſhould be placed therein 
by him, during his life, ſhould continue therein dur- 
ing their lives, rent free, they reſpectively keeping the 
dwellings and appurtenances, and the fences of the 
gardens and backſides thereto belonging, in good fe. 
pair; and in truſt that as they or any of them ſhould 
die, the ſaid truſtees, or the ſurvivors of them, or the 
major part of them, or the heirs of ſuch ſurvivor, 


Will, in Prerog. off. Cant. bid. 


ſhould 
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thould from time to time place in the ſame dwellings 
as they ſhould become reſpectively vacant, ſuch other 
poor perſons as they or the major part of them ſhould 
think proper, there to remain and dwell for their lives, 
rent free, and ſo'from time to time for ever; and he 
ordered that two of the ſaid tenements or dwellings 
ſhould be from time to time filled up with two poor 
| perſons of the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, and the 

other two with two poor perſons of the pariſh of St. 
Mildred ; each to be of the age of fifty years at the 
leaſt, and who did not receive alms of any of the ſaid 
pariſhes; and further, for the better ſupport and main- 
tenance of the ſaid poor perſons dwelling therein, he 
gave and deviſed to the ſaid truſtees and their heirs 
for ever, all his meſſuage or farm, called Marley, in 
Kingſton, then let at twenty-one pounds per annum, 
and all that ſhare of wood, containing about three 
yards of land belonging to the ſaid farm, for them ta 
diſpoſe and pay the clear yearly rents and profits, all 
charges being deducted therefrom, among the ſaid 
poor people dwelling in the ſame, to be divided 
equally, ſhare and ſhare alike, among them, and fo to 
continue among them for ever; and when the ſaid 
truſtees ſhould be reduced to three, he ordered, that 
they ſhould convey the ſaid meſſuages or almshouſes, 
farm, lands and tenements, unto a competent number' 


of new truſtees, and their heirs, and ſo in like manner 
from time to time, for ever, 


CHARITIES, 


Sis THomas WRITE, alderman of London, gave 100l. 
to be paid by the chamberlain of the city of Briſtol, at Mer- 
chant-Taylor's hall, in London, once in twenty-four years, 
tor the profit of young beginners, freemen and traders in this 
city, to be lent out to them in parcels of 251. to each poor 
freeman, for the ſpace of ten years, without intereſt ; they 
to give their own bond, and ſuch other ſecurity as the court 
of burghmote ſhould think proper and ſufficient ; to 1epay 
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the ſame, after that time was expired, into the chamber ct 
2 city, to be lent out again for the ſame intent and pur. 
e. f 
"Ms. Joun WnrTFIELD, gent. of this city, by his will 
in 1687, gave 150l. to be lent out to poor tradeſmen, free. 
men of this city, in parcels of 251. each, gratis, for five yeors 
and no longer, nor twice to any one man; upon ſuch ſecurity 
as the houle of burghmote ſhould order, direct and approye 
of, and fo to be lent out and taken for ever; and when any 
ſum of 251. ſhould be repaid into the chamberlain's hands, 
he ſhould give notice at the next court of burghmote after 
the payment, that it might be known for ſome other freeman 
to petition for it ; and the chamberlain or town clerk ſhould 
give a note to the executors of the teſtator, or inform them 
how, and to whom the money was lent ; and that once in 
three or four years, ſuch perſons as ſhould have the freehoid 
and inheritance of the meſſuage, wherein he then lived, might 
have liberty to inſpect the ſecurities given for the ſaid money, 
and once in five years might preſent two perſons, ſuch as he 
or they ſhould think fit, to have two of the ſaid 251. gratis, 


giving ſecurity as aforeſaid, and to be in like manner ap- 
proved. 
| THomas 


2 There was an ipdenture made between the mayor, &c. of Briſtol, the pre. 
fident and college of St. John, in Oxford, of the ſaid Sir Thomas White's 
foundation, and the warden of the Merchant Taylor's Company, in London, 
dated July 1, 7560, for the better performance of this gift, in common with 
the like to the ark Taylor's Company, and other towns, with a forſei- 
ture upon Briſtol, in default of payment, and non-delivery of any of the ſums 
to any of the cities or towns therein mentioned, contrary to the tenor thereof; 
all which forfeitures were to be to the uſe of the preſident and ſcholars of St, 
John's, provided if the rents decayed, fo that the pa; ments could pot be made, 
the ſame ſhould ceaſe, till that decay ceaſed, and in ſuch cafe the preſideut and 
fel ous of St. John's, ſhould pay out of the forfeityres to them happening, ſuch 
money as the city of Briſtol neglected to pay to the towns to which the default 
was made—that two perſons thould be choſen, one by the mayor of Briſtol, ard 
the other by the prefident and fellows aforeſaid, who ſhould make a ſorvey 
every twenty years, whether the money was employed in the towns, according 
to the deviſe; which if negleed, the town which made default, ſhould loſe 
the benefit of any further receipt, and ſome other town ſhould have the lame, 

There is 1n the city cheſt, the copy of a decd dated in 1566, relating to Sir 
Thomas White's gift. | | | 

d In his will, he defired that the 1501. as aforeſaid might be mentioned on 
his monument in St, Mary Magdalen's church, in 1 that the ſame 
might not be forgotten; and by his will he appointed that the fire engine then 
in St. Margaret's church, and the buckets there, ſhould remain there for the 
ſervice of the town, and that there ſnould be paid yearly out of the meſuag? 
in St. Margaiet's wherein he dweh, the ſum of 208. half yearly, into the bands 
of the churchwardens of St. Margaret's, to be diſpoſed of as hereafier meu. 
tioged; and he ordered that his other fire engine of wood, which bc had Le 
: | : ven 
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bi mas PakamoRe, eſq. of "Monkton, by his will in 
| * his meſſuage called the Fleur-de. luce, in Can- 
terbury, to his nephew Thomas Paramore, on condition, that 
he paid to the mayor and aldermen of the fame 100]. the ſame 
tobe lent to five poor ſhopkeepers of this city, freely; and 
he willed, that whoſoever ſhould borrow the ſum of 201. par- 
cel of the ſame, ſhould put in good ſecurity to the mayor and 
aldermen, to repay the ſame at the end of five years, which 
ſaid poor ſhopkeepers ſhould, with the conſent of the mayor 
and aldermen, be appointed by his ſaid nephew during his 
life, and afterwards by the houſe of burghmote, or the major 
t of them for ever.. | FO 
Ma. EpwWARD JonnsoN, ribbon-weaver, hy his laſt will 
in 1677, gave 100l. to be diſpoſed of at the diſcretion of the 
mayor and chamberlain, for the time being, and the two el- 
deſt aldermen, to ten poor tradeſmen, freemen of this ci ; 
that is to ſay, to each 10). a piece, to remain in their hands 
for the ſpace of ten years, without paying intereſt, they giv- 
ing good ſecuriry for the repayment of it at the end of that 
term, and ſo to continue and remain to be diſpoſed of in the 
ſame manner, from time to time for ever. | 
Ms. Henry RoB1NnsoN gave into the hands of the chame 

berlain of this city, the ſum of 100l. to the intent, that as 
often as the intereſt of it ſhould amount to the ſum of 51. jt 
might be employed in ſetting up ſome honeſt young man, 
who was born in the city, and who had ſerved ſeven years 
apprenticeſhip to ſome trade in it, having been bound therets 
by the churchwardens and overſeers of ſome pariſh within 
the city, towards the ſtocking and ſetting him up in his faid 
trade; the young man to be from time to time choſen and 
nominated by the mayor, recorder, and aldermen of the city, 
of which the mayor and recorder always to be one; and that 


vented, ſhould remain to the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, if they would accept 
of 1t and provide ſom? fit place to ſet it in; and alſo 51. to buy buckets to hang 
vp in that church; and if not accepted there, then to the pariſh of St. Georges 
And as to the 20s. per annum above-mentioned, he ordered that 25. 6d. of it 
ſhould be paid to the reſpective clerks of the pariſhes where the engines thould 
and, for their care in look ing after them.—10s. to be given to ſome poor men 
of the ciiy, to be choſen by the churchwardens of eithgr parith, five out of 
each parith ta play the engines once a year, or oftener if they pleaſed, that the 
uſe of them might be known; and the other 55. to lie in ſock ia the hands of 
the chucchwardens of St. Margaret's for the amending and repairing the ſaid 
engines and buckets ; but if they ſhould not be ſo exereiſed, then the 108. to be 


put into the lock with the 5s. per annum, and the account of i to be kept ig 
ine pariſh buoks of St. Margaret's. | 


e This will is in Prerog, off. Cant. 


the 
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the name of ſuch young man at the time of payment of the 
aid 51 ſhould be entered and regiſtered in a book, kept by the 
chamberlain, and he to account onceevery year to the mayor 
recorder, and aldermen : and whoever ſhould receive the 
ſaid money, ſhould enter into bond with one or more ſecu- 
rities to be approved of by the mayor, recorder and alder. 
men, in the penalty of 101, to be paid to the chamberlain, 
for the repayment of the ſaid money, in caſe that he ſhould 
give over or leave off his trade within two years after his re- 
ceiving it. Provided, that no young man anſwering theabove 
deſcription, ſhould apply for the ſaid gl. then it might be given 
to any other young man born in the city, who had ſerved his 
apprenticeſhup to ſome trade in the ſame, he giving the ſame 
ſecurity. | | | 
| Mes, Jon W aTsox, alderman of this city, by his laſt 
will in 1633, gave two tenements, once John Winter's, at 
the iron croſs, being at the four vent way between St. Mar- 
earet's and Caſtle: ſtreet,* which had been given to ſuperſti- 
tious uſes, and had been purchaſed by him of the crown, 
having eſcheated to it, and likewiſe a ſmall piece of meadow 
land in St. Mildred's, to the mayor and commonalty and their 
ſucceſſors foi ever, as feoffees in truſt, to the uſe of rhe poor 
inhabitants of the city of Canterbury, for them to employ 
the whole rents and profits of the land and tenements, for 
the buying and providing yearly for ever, ruſſet cloths, to 
make cloaths for the aforeſaid poor, aged, decrepid and im- 
potent perſons, inhabiting in the ſeveral pariſhes of the ſaid 
cy; to be delivered to them on the feaſt of St. Andrew 
| yearly, to cloath the poor of three pariſhes every year by turn 
and courſe; beginning with the pariſhes of St. Margaret, St. 
Mildred, and St. Mary Bredin, and ſo on through the city, 
as the will at large directed. The poor perſons to be above 
the age of fifty years, and to be at the election and nomina- 
tion of the mayor and four of the eldeſt aldermen for ever; 
and his will and deſire was, that the chamberlain ſhould have 
tali power to demiſe and let the premiſes by writings under his 
hand and ſea! for three years, and ſo on for the like term for 
ever, for the utmoſt value or yearly rent without any fine; 
and that he ſhould receive the rents, provide the cloaths, and 


4 In th* city cheſt is an indenture dated in 1642, concerning this gift of 
Mir. Rohinſon, 

e Late in the occupation of Mr Edward Scudamore, but now let in ſeparate 
f:-nements. | 

f Sc Battely's Somner, p. 169. 


account 
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account yearly for the ſums received and diſburſed to the · 
mayor and four of the eldeſt aldermen, upon the firſt Thurſ- 
day in the month of December yearly for ever; and that 
6s. 8d. ſhould be paid to he mayor and aldermen for their 
pains in it; and 10s. to the chamberlain for his pains about 
the buſineſs and affairs aforeſaid, and for taking care that the 
tenements were kept in good repair. 8 
M. AVERY SABINE, an alderman of this city, by his 
will in 1649, gave an annuity, or rent charge of 20l. per 
annum for certain charitable uſes ; of which ten marcs were 
to be paid yearly to the uſe of Kingſbridge hoſpital, and the 
remainder to cloath ten poor people in the city of Canter- 
bury, on the feaſt of St. Andrew, yearly ; the overplus to be 
laid out in the charges of renewing the feoffment, or to be 
divided between the poor people of this city, in manner as 
by the will is more fully expreſſed ; and he veſted all his lands 
in Monkton in Thanet, in feoffees for the «diſcharge of this 
truſt, and ordered that when the major part of them ſhould 
be deceaſed, the feoffment to be from time to time renewed. 
Mx. Joan CoGan, by his will proved in 1657, among 
other charities, gave the lands and tenements, which he had 
lately purchaſed, being in or near the pariſhes of St. Mildred 
and St. Mary Caſtle, in or near the city of Canterbury, aud 
in or near Thanington, of the yearly value of 351. which he 
hoped, within the ſpace of ten years more, would be of an 
improved value of 10l. more, which he had bought and in- 
tended to diſpoſe of, for the encouragement of maid ſervants 
to ſtay and continue for the ſpace of ſix or ſeven years toge- 
ther ; he therefore willed and deviſed to any ſuch three maid 
ſervants, as ſhould dwell and inhabit freely and without com- 
pulſion or reſtiaint, with any maſter or miſtreſs, not being 
their kindred, within the city of Canterbury, for the ſpace of 
ſix or ſeven years together, without ſhifting them of their ſer- 
vice during the faid term, upon certificate, by ſuch maſter or 
miſtreſs, of ſuch ſervice done by any ſuch maid ſervant, to 
be made to his executors, or the ſurvivor of them, and after 
their deceaſe, to the mayor and recorder of the city of Can- 
terhury, and three or more of the ſaid aldermen, for the time 
being, that there has been paid to ſuch maid ſervant or maid 
ſervants, not exceeding 50s. a year, given by their maſters or 
miſtreſſes, the ſum of 51. a piece, of lawful money of England, 
and the overplus and ſurpluſage, the tenements being kept in 
good reparations, he willed ſhould be employed and laid out 


by 
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* by his executors, and the ſurvivor of them during their lives, 


and after their deceaſe by the mayor, recorder and three of 


the antient aldermen of the city, for the payment of the 
cloathing of fix fatherleſs maiden children, from the age of 


ſix years to the age of 21 years; each of them to have a pet. 
ticoat and waiſtcoat of coloured kerſey, garniſhed with two 
ſtatute laces, and one pair of ſhoes, and one pair of ſtock. 
ings, provided for them, to have them againſt the 25th day 
of December, commonly called Chriftmas-day, and fo to go 
through the city of Canterbury, from pariſh fo pariſh, as the 
faid overplus and ſurpluſage would reach and extend unto, for 
ever; but the rent of this eſtate has been ſo much improved, 
that the number of children clothed, has, of late years been 
upwards of fixty, and extended every year to all the pariſhes 
throughout the city.“ 

Ms. MARY MasrERSs, ſpinſter, of Canterbury, by a 


codicil to her will in 1716, gave the ſum of 51. per annum, 


to all and ſeveral the hoſpitals, but not mentioning where the 
hoſpitals were; and her perſonal eſtate too being deficient in 

the payment of her legacies, the payment of them was with- 
held by her heir and executor, Sir Harcourt Maſters, and 


this cauſing a ſuit of litigation, the cauſe was heard before 


Sir Joſeph Jekill, the maſter of the rolls, in Eaſter term 1718: 
when the court determined, among other matters in the will 
and codicil, that, as to the 51. per annum to all and every 
the hoſpitals, it appearing, that the teſtatrix lived in Canter- 
bury, for many years, and died there, and that ſhe had taken 


notice by her wi], of two Canterbury hoſpitals by name; 


this charity was held not to be void for the uncertainty, but 


to have been intended for all the hoſpitals in Canterbury, but 


not as was expreſſed, to the hoſpital a mile out of Canterhury, 
viz. at Harbledown, though founded by the ſame archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and governed by the ſame ſtatutes ; and this 
the court decreed, notwithſtanding it was objected, that they 
ought not to go out of the words of the will, and confine the 
general words all hoſpitals, to thoſe in Canterbury; and the 
court did this the rather, becauſe theſe charities if they pre- 


vailed would be perpetuities of 51. per annum, and by that 


means create a deficiency, and conſequently in a great part 
defeat the reſt of the will, as to plain legacies in favour of 
thoſe which were doub ful. Sir Harcourt Maſters, tlie heir 


g See bis bequeſt of his hovſe, &c. called Cogan's hoſpital, before. 
A She was the daughter of his father's elder brother. 1 
| an 
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4nd executor abovementioned, was one of the directors of 
the South Sea Company, in the fatal year 1720, whoſe eſtates 
were veſted by act of parliament in truſtees, for the benefit 
of the ſufferers in that general calamity. In conſequence of 
which, about the year 1737, the money which had been paid 
by the truſtees of the director's forfeited eſtates, out of the 
„4 of Sir Harcourt Maſters, on account of the above an- 
nuities, was laid out in the purchaſe of 1631. 16s. 3d. old 
ſouth ſea annuities, which in 1740 ſtood in the names of John 
Lynch, D. D. and John Knowler, eſq. the latter of whom re- 
ceived the intereſt from time to time, and paid one ſixth to 
the hoſpital of St. John; another ſixth to that of Eaſtbridge; 
another ſixth to that of Maynard; another ſixth to that of 
Jeſus; another ſixth to that of Smith; and the remaining 
ſixth to that of Cogan. | | | 
On the deceaſe of Dr. Lynch, John Knowler, eſq. being 


the ſurviving truſtee, he, upon June 16, 1761, being preſent 


in burghmote, propoſed to transfer the ſaid 163]. 168. 3d. to 
the mayor and commonalty of the city of Canterbury, as 
truſtees for the ſaid hoſpitals ; which propoſal being accepted 
by the court, he transferred that ſum to them accordingly, 
for the above purpoſe, | | 
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THE CITY. 


Joun Br16Gcs, anno 36 Edward III. gave to this city a 
parcel of land, called Le Gravel Pet, in Winchape-field, in 
the pariſh of St. Mary de Caftro, lying between a certain 
way leading from Winchepe towards Dodingdale, towards 
the ſouth, as the deed expreſſes it. 

WiLLIaM BENNET, of St, Andrew's pariſh, mayor of 
this city in 1450, gave by his will in 1464 to this city, two 
tenements beſide Jury-lane, in St. Mary Bredman's pariſh, ' 
to the welfare and common profit of the city for evermore, 
except 108, to be paid yearly to the parſon and churchwardens 
of St. Andrew's; and he ordered his executors to buy 3co 
feet of uſnler, of Folkeſtone ſtone, to make 2 wharfe about 
the King's-mill thereto, and 58. for the reparation of the 
ſhamelys for ſtrange bocherys to occupy every market day, and 
for paving the ſtrete from St. Andrew's to the Pyllorie, that 
might go cleaner thereto 10s. John Fremingham and Tho- 


i Bxttely's Somner, p. 183, from the archives of the city, 
K la the Prerogaüve-oſhce, Cauterbury. ä 
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mas Lambſyn were his feoffees and executors ;' beſides the 
before-mentioned, he gave other benefaCtions, as will be 
mentioned elſewhere. $798 

" Rocer Brew, of All Saints pariſh, in this city, and 
owner of the Dungeon manor, who died in 1486, having 
been an alderman and thrice mayor of this city, gave to the 
community of it and their ſucceſſors, his meſſuage called 
Stonehall, in the pariſh of All Saints, in which church he 
lies buried, to hold to them and their heirs, upon truſt, that 
they and their ſucceſſors ſhould build a certain dwelling for 
honeſt men and women to live in, for which they ſhould take 


the annual profits ariſing from thence, to the uſe of the ſaid 


community.“ 
Joux BROKER, of St. Margaret's, alderman and twice 
mayor of this city, by his will anno 1521, gave to the mayor 
and commonalty of this city for ever, two houſes, the one 
in St. Mary Caſtle pariſh, the other at the Waterlock, in 
St. Margaret's pariſh." | 

THOMAS PETTIT, eſq. of St. George's, by his will anno 
1526, gave 50l. to the mayor and commonalty, to be em- 


ployed by them continually for the maintenance of two hoſ. 


pital boys at the leaſt, in their new hoſpital. 

JohN Wess, gave by his will anno 34 Elizabeth, as ap- 
pears by the burghmote book, 5ol. to the mayor and corpo. 
ration of this city. 

Tromas Lupp, glazier, of this city, by indenture, dated 
April 28, 1649, out of the good will which he bore to this 
city, gave and confirmed to the mayor and commonalty of it 
and their ſueceſſois, one annuity or yearly rent charge of 118. 
to be iſſuing and going out of his meſſuage, with its appurte- 
nances in a ſtreet, called the Ruſh-market, in the pariſh of 
St. Alphage, in this city,” and payable on Midſummer day 
to them, for the purpole of eſtabliſliing a lecture or ſermon 
for ever, to be preached yearly, upon Holy Croſs day, being 
the day of the election ot the mayor, and immediately before 
the election, by ſuch a preacher as the mayor for the time 


- being ſhould think fit, and at ſuch place as he ſhould appoint 


for the more ſolemn mecting of the mayor, aldermen, &c of 


t The two ſtone houſes in Somner's time, the one the Tyger, the other the 
White Horſe, fituated by the above lave, were, as he conjectured, the two te- 
nements given as above- mentioned. They belong to the city at this time. 

m Will, Prerog. off, Cant. n I did. 

© Bounding to the ſaid fireet ſouth; to the houfe called the King's Head, 
wich; and to the houſe of Thomas Bullock, eaſt, | 


the 
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the city; and he ordered, that the mayor, &c. and their ſue- 
ceſſors ſhould pay to every ſuch miniſter for his pains therein, 
the ſum of ten ſhillings, immediately after the end of the. 
ſaid ſermon ; and to the pariſh clerk one ſhilling, for ringing 
the ſermon bell and for his attendance ; with a power of 
diſtreſs, &c. $8 
HENRY VANNER, of St. George's, in Canterbury, al- 
derman of this city, by his will in 1630, gave to the mayor 
and commonalty of it and their ſuceeſſors for ever, the ſum 
of 150]. upon condition, that they ſhould for ever thereafter, - 
from time to time, maintain and keep, bring up, and place 
in a decent and religious manner, witlvn the city, fix poor 
children, born within the ſame ; whereof two of the ſaid fix 
ſhoyld be kept and maintained in the name of Joanne Vanner, 
his late ſiſter deceaſed, aud the other four in his own name, 
until ſuch time as the ſaid children ſhould be fit to be ap- 
prentices, or ſhould otherwiſe be provided for; the election, 
denomination and appointment of them to be in the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty for ever. And he gave to the faid 
mayor and commonalty, one yæarly rent of 10]. to be received 
from his executor, out of the rents of his leaſes of Barton 
lands, for ſo long time as they ſhould continue in being; and 
directed, that the ſaid legacy ſhould be employed towards the 
raiſing of a ſtock of money for the helping of poor tradeſ- 
men; for which purpoſe his deſire was, that the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, from ſuch time as they ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of any competent ſum of money, fit to be let out to poor 
tradeſmen, which ſhould need to have any fuch ſum of money 
as 51, that then ſuch perſon or perſons, giving ſufficient bond 
vith ſureties, to the mayor and commonalty tor the repay- 
ment of it, ſhould have the ſame for ſuch term as-the mayor 
and commonalty, and the perſon or perſons ſo requiring the 
ſaid ſum or ſums, ſhould agree upon; for which money no 
uſe or intereſt ſhould be required. And he ordered that the 
laid poor tradeſmen, dwelling in the pariſh of St. George, 
ſhould have the preference before any other. | 
RoserT Rose, gent of the precin&s of Chriſt-church, 
by his will in 1620, gave 100l. to be for the poor children 
of the hoſpitals of Canterbury, in ſuch ſort to be employed 
for the beſt uſe and purpoſe, as the like by others had been 
beſtowed. | | 
HesreR Hammond, ſpinſter, of Canterbury, by her will 
proved 1719, gave the ſum of 208. per annum, to be paid 


by 
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by her executor yearly, towards the charges of maintaining 
the charity ſchool for boys in the city of Canterbury; the 
ſame to continue to be paid ſo long as that ſchool ſhould be 
maintained and kept up; her niece Phebe, wife of Mr. Tho- 


mas Lefroy, her executiix. 

DoroTHY Nixon, widow, of Chriſt-church, in Canter- 
bury, by a codicil to her will proved with it, in Feb. 1730, 
gave 4ool. to her nephews, Herbert, Thomas and George 
Randolph, upon truſt, that they, the ſurvivor or ſurvivors of 
them and the heirs of ſuch ſurvivor, ſhould'lay out the ſame 
in land of inheritance, and in the mean time to place out the 
fame at intereſt, and apply the ſame to the putting out of 
one boy, and the remainder towards the putting out of one 
girl; if not enough for both to be apprentices, to be choſen 
by her faid truſtees, or the majority of them, out of ſome 
or one of the charity ſchools within the city and liberty of 
Canterbury ; and if the ſaid ſchools ſhould all fail, then the 
faid boy and girl ſhould be choſen and elected out of the 
poorer ſort, of the children belor qing to, and of the pariſh 
of St. Margaret, within this city. 


Tu ciTY or CANTERBURY 15 Within the Ec - 
CLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION of the dioceſe of Can- 
terbury, and deanry of the fame. | 

As To the ſeveral pariſh churches which have been, 
or now are within this city or its ſuburbs ; the firſt of 
them that is found mentioned, excepting that of St, 
Martin, is that of the four crowned martyrs, taken 
notice of upon this occaſion by Bede, who ſays, that 
a little before the year 624, great part of this city was 
burnt, and the flames raging vehemently near this 
church, archbiſhop Mellitus put a ſtop to them by his 
p:ayers. The four crowned ſaints gave title to an an- 
tient church in Rome, and was probably given to this 
church by one of our three firſt archbiſhops, who 


were Romans. he place where this church was 
ſituated, cannot now be marked out, but as far as can 
be gueſſed by Bedle's ſhort narrative, it was not far 
from the archbithop's palace, and not improbably on 


the lame {pot of ground where St. Alphage's church 
| * now 
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now ſtands ; for the flames were driven by a fouth- 
wind towards the north ſide of the city, and the arch- 
biſhop was carried near to this church of the four 
crowned martyrs, where a ſtop was put to the fire; the 
wind ſuddenly turning to the north, as the venerable 
hiſtorian relates it.? Another church is mentioned in 
a charter of Cœnulph, king of Mercia, and Cuthred, 
king of Kent, anno 804, being a gift to the abbeſs 
and her nuns of Liminge, of a piece of land, which: 
belonged to the church of St. Mary, ſituated in the weſt 
part of this city. But as no ſuch church is now, or. is 
read of, to have been ſtanding ſince the conqueſt, it 
may be ſafely inferred, that from the face and condi- 
tion of the city having ſuffered an utter change ſince 
that period, eſpecially when the Danes made ſuch havoc - 
of both place and people in king Ethelred's days, both 
by fire and ſword ; the church above-mentioned, as 

well as all others within it, were then totally deſtroyed 

and annihilated ; ſo that all that we know of (except 
St. Martin's) muſt have been erected ſince that time, 
and the names of the ſaints to which ſeveral of the 
churches are dedicated, as St. Alphage; St. Dunſtan, 
and St, Edmund the King and Martyr, ſerve to con- 
firm the truth of it. . 1 

There are, within the walls of this city, twelve pa- 
riſh churches now remaining, and there were five more, 
which have been long ſince demoliſhed ; and there are 
three churches now ſituated in the ſuburbs of it, and 
there has been one demoliſhed—Of thoſe now remain- 
ing, there were only two, viz. St. Martin's without, 
and St. Alphage's within the walls, which were not of 
the patronage of ſome religious houſe or abbey, in or 
in the near neighbourhood of the city, and theſe two 
were in the patronage of the archbiſhop.1 1 

It may be thought ſtrange, that the number of 
churches in this city has decreaſed ſo much, and that 


Bede, lib. ii. c. 7. 4 Battely's Somner, p. 163. 
VOL, XI, | p ſo 
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ſo many of them have been united to others, and yet 
together, even at this time, make but a very moderate 
income to the incumbents ; this has been ſuppoſed, in 
general, to have been occaſioned by the great failure 


of their former profits, which they enjoyed before the 


reformation, of private maſſes, obits, proceſſions, con. 
ſeſſions, or the like; all which then fell to the ground, 
and leſſened the income of moſt of them to a very ſmall 
pittance. However, as will be ſeen hereafter, ſome of 
theſe churches were become defecrated and in ruins, 
and others were united long before the above time; 


which ſeems to have been owing, in great meaſure, 


to many of them having been built by the bounty of 
well diſpoſed perſons, in hopes of a future ſupport and 

endowment, which failing, and the repairs and ſupport 
of the fabric lying too heavy on the pariſhioners, they 
ſuffered them to run to ruin; and there being no ſuf- 
ficient maintenance for the prieſts, they became deſe- 
crated, or were united to ſome other neighbouring 
churches. Indeed is appears plain, that poverty was 
the ſole cauſe of their decay; for in their moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, the benefice of each of theſe churches was 
ſo low and poor, that they were for that very reaſon 
excuſed in all taxations, being of leſs value than the 


ſtipends of poor vicars, which had been advanced above 


five marcs a year.” 

The decreaſe of the value of church benefices was 
equally felt in other cities and towns, as well as this, 
which occaſioned an act of parliament to be paſſed at 


Oxford, in the 15th of king Charles II. for uniting 


churches in cities and towns corporate; in conformity 
to which, in 1681, a petition was made to the archbi- 
ſhop, under the .names and ſeals of the major part of 
the mayor and aldermen, and juſtices of the peace, ol 
this city, who being informed of the archbiſhop's in- 
tentions of uniting the pariſh churches of it, according 


See Battely, pt, ii. p. 177. 
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to the above act, they did thereby give their free con- 
ſent, that thoſe within the city ſnould be united, viz. 
Sr. Paur's and Sr. MarrTin's, a 

Sr. Maxy BREDNARN's and ST, ANDREW'S, 

Hol CRoss WESTO ATR, and ST. PRETERR“'s, 

ST. ALPHAGE's and ST. Mary's NoRTHGATE, 
leaving all things neceſſary to the perfecting of this 
union, according to the tenor of the above act; which 
inſtrument was dated March 6th, that year, and ſigned 
by Jacob Wraight, mayor, and P. Barrett, recorder, 
&c; To this was added a petition of the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury to the archbiſhop, as being per- 
petual patrons of the pariſh churches of St. George, 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Paul, St. Mary Bredman, and 
St. Peter, within the city and liberties, for the uniting 
of thoſe churches with each other and with others ad- 
Joining, in manner as above-mentioned in the former 
petition, which was given under their common ſeal, 
dated March 13th the fame year. Upon the receipt 
of theſe, the archbiſhop iſſued his decree, reciting the 
two petitions for uniting the ſeveral above-mentioned 

churches, the particulars of which will be found under 
the deſcription of each of them ; which decree was 
dated at Lambeth, on March 24, 1681. To which the 
inhabitants of each pariſh ſigned their conſents, by their 
ſeveral inſtruments, dated December 19th, 2oth, and 
21ſt, the ſame year. After which, by a decree of the 
archbiſhop's in 1684, with the conſent of the mayor, 
aldermen and juſtices of the peace of this city, and of 
the king, under his great ſeal as patron, he united the 
church of All Saints with St. Mary de Caſtro, already 
united to it, to the pariſh church of St. Mildred ; fur- 
ther particulars of which will be found under the latter 
pariſh, It ſhould ſeem the decree of the archbiſhop in 
1681, for the uniting of the churches of Holy Croſs. 
Weſtgate, and St. Peter did not have its full effect, for 
on April 6, 1692, there were two petitions, one from 
the mayor and eight others, and another from the dean 
"73 and 
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and chapter to the archbiſhop, ſimilar to the former · 
ones, for this purpoſe ; and the archbiſhop's decree, 
dated at Lambeth, the 1 3th of that month, united theſe 
churches ; and with the ſame particulars in every thing 
elſe as the former decree in 1681. 18381 
Tux CHURCHES at preſent within the walls of this 
city, are as follows: | 
ALL SAINTS church is ſituated on the north ſide of 
the High- ſtreet, almoſt adjoining to Kingſbridge. It 
is a building, which, notwithſtanding the late repair of 
it, has no very ſightly appearance, being built of rubble 
ſtone, and covered with plaiſter ; ſeemingly of about 
king Edward III. 's reign. It conſiſts of two ifles and 
two chancels, having a turret at the weſt end of the 
ſouth ſide, new built in 1769,* in which is a clock and 
only one bell. | 
The old ſteeple projected ſo far into the ſtreet, that 
when Kingſbridge adjoining was widened at the above 
time, for the accommodation of the public, it was found 


5 Copies of all theſe inſtruments are in the Regiſter's office, 
Canterbury, | 
_ © Somner mentions ſome grave ſtones in it remaining in his 
time, of perſons of gocd account buried in it; among others, 
of Roger Brent, an alderman, and thrice mayor of this city, who 
died in 1486, and was buried in St. Mary's chapel, in this 
church, and as appears by his will, was a good benefactor to the 
city. On his graveſtone were the arms of Brent, impaling Lee; 
on another graveſtone were the arms of Apulderfield, impaling 
Evering; and on another, to chevrons, impaling three chevronels ; 
and in one of the windows were the arms of archbiſhop Morton. 
All which have been long fince obliterated. | 


The following inſcriptions on graveſtones are among others 


remaining in it: In the ſouth ile, one for Margaret, wife of Da- 


niel Lifter, obt. 1621. In the north ile, a memorial for Shadrack 
Tyler, B. A. fon of Robert Tyler, vicar of St. Laurence; and 
grandfon of Shadrack Cooke, vicar of Faverſham, obt. 1750. 


Another for Joſeph Royle, alderman, obt. 1788. John Fuller, 


aiderman, obt. 1569. In the regiſter of this pariſh, which be- 
eins in 1559, are ſeveral entries among the burials of the 
Bridges's, Denne's, Six's, and Sawkins's, 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to take down the ſteeple of this church, and 
to re-build it as at preſent. 

This church has no monuments, and not many in- 
ſeriptions in it. - It is ſituated ſo very low, cloſe to the 
river ſide, that it is exceeding damp. 
lt appears bythe ſurvey of the king's REES 
taken anno 2 Edward VI. that there were lands given 
by Thomas Fryer, by his will for a yearly obit, to be 
kept within this church for ever, and that there was 
rent given by John Coleman, by his will, for another 

obit for the ſpace of twenty years, from 1536." 

This church's cemetery or church-yard was acquired 
and laid to it but in modern times, as it were, ſays 
Somner, for in king Henry ITI.'s time, and afterwards 
in king Edward III. s time too, it was in private hands, 
as appears by ſeveral deeds of thoſe times, and did an- 
tiently belong, in part at leaſt, to Eaſtbridge hoſpital. 
It is ſituated on the north ſide of the church, and being 
on higher ground, has many tomb and head ſtones re- 
maining in it. . 

The patronage of this church, which is a rectory, 
was part of the poſſeſſions of the abbot and convent of 
St. Auguſtine, with which it continued till the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
in the zoth year of which, it was, with the reſt of the 
poſſeſſions of it, ſurrendered into the king's hands, 
where it has remained ever ſince, the king being at this 
time patron of it. This church, with that of St. Mary 

de Caſtro, before united to it, was in the year 1684, 
united by archbiſhop Sancroft to that of St. Mildred, 
in this city, with the conſent of the mayor and alder- 
men and juſtices of the peace of it, and of the king, 
patron of it. 
In the antient taxation, in king Richard II. 's time, 
this church was valued at four pounds per annum, but 
on account of the ſlenderneſs of its income, was not 


This ſurvey is printed at the end of Somner, by Battely. 
P 3 charged 
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charged to the tenth.” This rectory is valued in the 


king's books at ſeven pounds per annum. In 1588 


here were one hundred and thirty-five communicants, 
In 1640 it was yalued at thirty pounds, commuaicants 
one hundred and five. 

There is a terrier of this rectory, but without date, 


in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury, 


John Coleman, of this Pari, who lies buried in our 
Lady's chapel, in this church, by his will anno 1535, 
gave his garden, which lay oppoſite the parſonage of it, 
to the parſons of it and their ſucceſſors for ever. 


CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS. 


PATRONS, x | 
Or by whom fireſented. | RECTORS» 


Abbot and Convent of St. Auguſtine William Byde, in 1467.* 
5 | Alanus Hydmarſh, in 1476, x 
Richard Knepe, in 1535. 
—— Blofom, obt. 1 5 50. 
. uyre, in 1550.“ 
The Queen, 9 Odenhec0tyvohenretegetece Ha 8 Sept. 26, 1579, 
| : 2 © © reſigned 
Rickard Hayes, March 2, 1 590, 
reſigned 1608. 
The King, — Philemon Pownell Clerk, Feb, IO, 
g 22 
William Watts, in 1634. 
Richard Burney, clerk, Sept. 26, 
1661.5 
Humphry Bralesford, A. M. Sep:. 
3, 1684. 


w pes, col. 2159. d He was alſo vicar of St. Dun- 
x They are mentioned in different fan's. 


- wills in the Prerog. off. Cant, c Adiſpenſation paſſed in 1626, for 


He is mentioned in a will in Pre- bis holding this rectory, with the hoſ- 
rogative off, Cant. pital of prieſts, and the pariſh 
2 His will is in Prerog. off, Cant. — of St. Margaret annexed to it. 

a He is mentioned as parſon of Rym. Fad. vol. xvili. p. 878. 
9 in Canterbury, i in a will d In 1673 preſented to the rector 
in Prerog off, of St. Peter's. See Wood's Ath. vols 

ii. col. 886. 


On the 29th of which month, this church was united 
to that of St. Mildred, in chis city, to the liſt 6 the 
rectors 
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rectors of which, hereafter, the reader is referred for 
an account of the rectors of theſe united churches. 


— — 


ST. ALPHAGE church is ſituated in the north part of 
the city, on the welt ſide of Palace- ſtreet; it is a large 
handſome building, conſiſting of two iſles and two 
chancels, having a ſquare tower ſteeple at the weſt end 
of the north iſle, in which are three bells.“ 

| Thomas 


* Somner mentions the following burial inſcriptions, on braſs, 
in old Engliſh letters, in this church, all long fince deſtroyed: 
viz, one in the chancel for John Piers, rector. For John Par- 
menter, rector, commiſſary of Canterbury likewiſe, and rector 
of Adiſham, obt. 1501. For Robert Proveſt, rector, obi. 1487. 
For John Lovelych, B. L. rector and likewiſe regiſter of the 
archbiſhop's conſiſtory at Canterbury, obt. 1438. For Richard 
Stuppeny, B. L. L. proctor, obt. 1596. In the ſouth chancel, for 
Henry Goſborne, gent. of St. Alphage, alderman, and four times 
mayor of this city, in the chapel of our Lady, obt. 1522. He 
had two wives, by whom he had 25 children; he by his will 
gave 20 marcs, (a large legacy in thoſe days) towards repairing 
the city walls. On his ſtone theſe two ſhields, Sable, a feſt, gules, 
between three ſwans, argent; and Vert, a ſaltier, argent, a chief, er- 
mine, Robert Goſborne, rector of Penſhurſt, his brother, obt. 
1523. For Richard Engham, of Great Chart, obt. 1568. In 
the middle i/le, for John Caxton, and Joane and Iſabel his wives; 
he was a benefactor to this church, and died in 1485, On the 
ſecond pillar from the weſt end, on a braſs plate, the only one 
now remaining of thoſe mentioned by Somner, Gaude Prude 
Thoma, per quem fit ita Columpna, with his coat of arms, He 
lived in king Edward IVth.'s days, and by his will appointed to 
be buried by Chriſt-church porch, and gave by it as much as 
would build a pillar in this church, and five marcs to the works 
of Chriſt-church, anno 1468, In the weſt window, the figures 
of Edmund Staplegate and Eleanor at Pytte, his wife, in co- 
loured glaſs, and nnderneath, Orate p. aibus, Edmdi Stafilegate, 
& Elenora at Pytte, uxoris ejus. This man, who took his name 
from his habitation at Staplegate, adjoining to this pariſh, was in 
king Edward III's days, ſeveral times one of the bailiffs of this 
city, There were formerly many coats of arms in the windows - 
of the church, moſt of which have been long ſince deſtroyed.— 
The following monuments and graveſtones are among others in 
this church at this time: A memorial near the altar. rails for 


P 4 Thomas 
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Thomas Prowde, of this pariſh, died anno 1468, 
and by his will gave one pair of organs, to the uſe of 
this church. | 


By 


Thomas Wiſe, S. F. P. deſcended of a genteel family in Oxford. 
ſhire, incumbent of this pariſh and of Beakeſborne, a fix preacher 
of this cathedral, .and a prebendary of that of Lincoln ; hedied 
in 1726; arms, Three chevronels., Another next the laſt, for 
Brodnax Brandon, gent. eldeſt fon of William Brandon, late of 
Portſmouth, by Anne his wife, daughter of Sir William Broad- 
nax, of Godmerſham, obt. 1733; arms, Barry of ten, over all a 
lion rampant, ducally crowned ; impaling @ croſs fleure. An in- 
ſcription on a braſs plate for John Mainwaring, eſq. of an antient 
and noble family of that name, of Pyvor, in Cheſhire, ob. 162 f. 
An inſcription on the ſame ſtone, inſcribed the reverſe way, for 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Maundy, M. D. formerly of this 
City, obt. 1776. In the north ifle are memorials for ſeveral of 
the Knowlers. A mural tablet for Samuel Vaſſal, eſq. ſon of 
Colonel John Vaſal, obt. 1714; arms, Azure, @ ſun in chief, a 
vaſe in baſe, or. A memorial tor Peter Peters, of the diſſolved 
Dominican monaſtery, near this pariſh, M. D. the eldeſt ſon of 
Jolin Peters, M. D. of the ſame place, obt. 1697. Under the 
ſame ſtone lies buried Elizabeth his wife, obt. 1722 ; arms, Pe 
ters, or, three roſes, gules ; on an eſcutcheon of pretence, Sqning, 
argent, on a chevron, gules, three martlets, between three hurts, each 
charged with a fleur de lis, or. Another for Anne, eldeſt daughter 
of Peter Peters, M. D. obt. 1712. One for Michael Peters, 
gent. obt. 1754. On a hatchment at the north-eaſt corner, an 
inſcription for John Stockar, rector almoſt 46 years, obt. 1708. 
On another at the ſouth fide of the north ifle, arms, Bix, on an 
. eſcutcheon of pretence, Gules, a chevron, or; and an inſcription 
for Mr. Thomas Bix, of Biſhopſgate, London, buried here near 
his grandfather and-grandmother, obt. 1697. On another againſt 
the north wall, arms, Simf:/on, impaling vert, à chevron, between 
three rams zaſfjant, or, for Roger Simpſon, gent. obt. 1656. Mary 
his wife, obt. 1648. A memorial for William Cray ford, eſq. 
formerly recorder, obt. 1733. For Sufanna, widow of William 
Cray ford, eſq. obt. 1775. Several other memorials for the family 
of Crayford, both on graveſtones and hatchments. A memo- 
rial for George Hammond, gent. obt. 1761; alſo Mary his wi- 
dow, obt. 1782; likewiſe Mary their daughter, obt, 1788; and 
tor Thomas Hammond, gent. (attorney and ſeveral years cham- 
berlain of this city) their ſon, obt. 1791. A memorial in the 
north iſle, for the Kev. Mr. Le Suer, miniſter to a French epiſ- 
copal chapel in this city, obt. 1746; alſo for Margaret his wite, 
obt. 1749. Seyeral memorials for the Knotts and Foutrells. A 
memorial 
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By the return of the king's commiſſioners, anno 2 


Edward VI. it appears, that there were lands given 


memorial for Algerina Daſhwood, eldeſt daughter of Geo. Daſh- 
wood, eſq. obt. 1713; arms in alozenge, On a fefs, three priffins 
heads, ah. In the ſouth i/le, a ſmall mural monument for Mat- 
thew Hadde, eldeſt ſon of Henry Hadde, of Frinſted, both alike 
eſqrs. He was of the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, and for twenty- 
ſeven years performed the office of juſtice of the peace within 
this city. He was ſteward of four courts; 1ſt, of the chancery 
of the cinque ports at Dover ; 2d, of the royal manor of Wye ; 
3d, of the diſſolved monaſtery of St. Auguſtine z and laſtly, of 
the town and port of Faverſham ; and practiſed as a barriſter at 
law to the county at large, obt. 1617; arms at top, Gules, three 
fags heads cabo/hed, or, between the horns of each @ croſs croflet, fits 
chee, argent, a creſcent ſor difference. Several memorials on mo- 
numents, hatchments, and graveſtones, for the family of Ro- 
berts; arms, Per tale, gules aud azure, three fileons heads, argent. 
On a hatchment oppoſite the ſouth door, for Mary, wife of John 
Coppin, gent. and daughter of Sir John Roberts, obt. 1585. 
A memorial for Mrs. Deborah Timewell, only daughter of John 
Bridges, eſq. late of this city, and wife of Edward Timewel!, 
eſq, of Chigwell, in Eſſex, obt. 1752; alſo for the ſaid Edward 
Timewell, eſq. obt. 1762, He was the eldeſt fon of Benjamin 
Timewell, eſq. one of the commiſſioners of the navy in the reign 
of queen Ann; arms, Or, on à chief, crenelle, three lions heads, 
eraſed, impaling, en a croſs, a leopard's face. A mural tablet on 
the north fide for John Hayward, gent. obt. Dec. 26, 1794 ; 
another mural tablet on the ſouth fide for William Bennet, obt. 


June 26, 1782, and for Sarah his mother, obt. 1780. There 


are ſome good remains of painted glaſs yet left; among which 
are the following coats of arms, Sable, a fe/s, gules, beteveen three 
ſwans, argent; the ſame coat impaling Vert, on a chevron, argent, 
five horſe Jhoes; the ſame impaling Vert, a ſaltier, or, a chief ermine; 
a chevron, betcveen three birds heads, eraſed, and Gules, a ſaltier, or. 
Among the wills in the Prerog. off. Cant. I find that William 
Prowde, of St. Elphe, was buried in 1596 in this church, before 
the altar of St. James and St. Eraſmus. He gave by his will zl. 
towards the making of a new pair of organs, to be ſet un on the 
north ſide of the choir, before the image of St. Elpbe; alſo 408. 
to a clerk to be provided to play on the ſame at high feafts. Ser- 
lys Prude, alias Proude, gent. of St. Alphage, in 1584. Chriſ. 
topher Turner, gent. of this pariſh, in 1591, Thomas Mane- 


ringe, gent. in 1593. Chriſtopher Nevinſon, gent. of this pa- 


Tiſh, in 1617. In tlie chancel, Henry Haies, gent. of the precincts 
of Chriſt- church, in 1679, near his grandchild Mary, daughter 
of his ſon John Hales ; Mary Hales, of the precincts of the 
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by Iſabell Fowle, by her will, for a prieſt to celebrate 
maſſe within this church; alſo for one torch yearly to 
ſerve the high altar for ever. That there was lamp-rent 
likewiſe given by John Sellowe, for one lamp, to burn 
yearly before the image of St. John the Evangeliſt, 
within this church for ever.* 

This church, which is a rectory, is exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the archdeacon. It has been from 
early times part of the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canter- 
bury, and ſtill remains ſo, being at this time, with the 
vicarage or church of St, Mary Northgate, united to it 
in 1681,* of the patronage of his grace the archbiſhop, 

The church of St. Alphage is valued in the king's 
books at 81. 13s. 4d. and the yearly tenths at 178. 4d, 
the church of Northgate having been united to it ſince, 
being valued ſeparate from it.“ In 1588 it was valued 
at 30l. Communicants 120. In 1640 it was valued 
at 40l. Communicants the like number. EE 
The parſonage-houſe, which adjoins to the church 

and church-yard ſouthward, has had two good bene- 
factors, in Mr. Herbert Taylor, formerly rector of this 
church, and Mr, Hearn, the preſent rector. 

There are two terriers of this rectory, the one dated 
anno 1637, the other April 27, 1747, in the regiſtry of 
the conſiſtory court of Canterbury. 


Archbiſhop's palace, widow, in 1687. Anne Herault, ſpinſter, 
of Canterbury, near her mother and ſiſters, in 1720. Beſides 
the above burials in this church, there is frequent mention in the 
pariſu regiſter of it, which begins in 1558, of the Lovelaces, 
Maſters, Juxons, Hadde, Denews, Dennes, Foches, Primroſes, 
„ 

f The return of the commiſſioners is printed at the end of 
Somner, by Battely. 

* See the account of petitions having been preſented for the 
- uniting of theſe churches, and the archbiſnop's decree thereon, 
before, p. 211; by which this church of St. Alpliage and st. 
Mary Northgate were united, hoth belonging to the ſame patron; 
and that the former ſhould for ever be the church preſentetive, 
and that the pariſhioners of each ſhould reſort to the ſame, 350 
their proper church. | | 

® Bacon's Liber Regis, p. 26. 
IM 818, P. 20. CHURCH 
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CHURCH OR ST. ALPHAGE.. 


PATRONS, 


Or & whom fireſented. 


The Arckbi/hop. 020 $0004Q++0005 205009 


— 


1 He is mentioned as a feoffee of 
Amabilia Gobion, in a deed in the 
durrenden library. 

x Regiſter of the archbithop's con- 
ſiſtary court, and lies buried in the 

ancel, 

His graveſtone, in the chancel, is 
very antient, but without date ; but 
he is mentioned in a will in the Pre- 
rog. off. in 1461. 

a He and his ſaccefſors, including 

ordan, are mentioned in different 
wills in the Prerog. off. Cant. 

u He lies buried in this church in 
the choir of it, as ordered by his will, 
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Robert Iles in 1405. 5 
Joln Lovelych, LL. B. obt. Sept. 
6, 1438.“ 4 18 


Fohn Piers, in 1461. 

Fohn Elys, in 1467." 

Robert Elys, in 1476. 

Robert Provęſte, obt. Jan. 22, 
1487." REAL 

Fohn Cu/5ham, in 1490. 

Join Parmenter, in 1501.“ 

Thomas Davyes, in 1518, obt. 
1540,? : 

Unmfihrey Jordan, in 1540 and 
1549. | 

Joln Atkins, obt, Feb. 1580." 

John H_ inducted March 
1580. 

Jaliua Hutton, in 1594, reſigned 


1590. | 
Jol Sheppard, inducted 1597, 
reſigned 1599. 

David Platt, A. M. inducted 
Oct. 1599, obt. Sept. 1642. 
Richard Pickis, obt. January, 
1660. | 
Edward Fellow, A. M. inducted 

June 1661, obt. 1663. 


and deviſed by at to his pytt making, 


38. 4d. ; 

© He was commiſſary of Canter- 
bury, and rector of Adiſham, and lies 
buried in the chancel here, 

p He was buried in this church, be- 
fore the image of St. Elphe, in the 
choir. His will is in Prerog. office, 
Cant, | 

q See Strype's Life of Cranmer, 


p- 100. 


r Buried in the chancel, | 

s He was, as well as his ſucceſſor, 
buried in the chancebof this church, 
His will is in Prerogative court, Cane 
terbury. 


PATRONS, 


8 
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The Archbi/lop, OOO „eee John Stockar, A, M. inducted 
September 24, 1663, obit. 
1709 


During his time this church appears to have been 
united to that of St. Mary Northgate, ſo that he died 
re ctor of both churches, and his ſucceſſors have ſince 
been rectors of this and vicars of Northgate. 


Thomas Wiſe, S. T. P. inducted 
April, 1709, obt. July 24, 
1726.4 

Herbert Taylor, A. M. inducted 
Auguſt 1, 1726, reſigned 


1753.“ 

Jolin Airſon, A. M. 1753 reſis, 
1761. * | 

George Hearn, clerk, collated 
May t, 1761, the preſent 
rector,” 


| © He was a native of Switzerland. Bridge, with Patrixborne, in 1753, of 
u He was vicar likewiſe of Bekeſ- which he was patron. 
borne, and one of the fix preachers of x One of the minor canons of Can- 
Canterbury cathedral, and a preben- terbury cathedral. He reſigned theſe 
dary of Lichfield. le was buried iv churches for thoſe of St. Martin aud 
this church. | | St. Paul. 
w He refigned theſe churches on 5 One of the fix preachers of Can- 
deing induftcd to the viearage of terbury cathedral, 
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Sr. ANDREW's church ſtands in a ſmall receſs, 
about the middle of the High-ſtreet, on the ſouth 
tide. It was built in the room of the antient church 
of the fame name, which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, in 
the centre of the ſtreet, the paſſage along which was 
through two narrow lanes on each fide of it. This 
church was an antient ſtructure of only one iſle, and 
one chancel, having a ſpire ſteeple at the weſt end; 
in it were many monuments and inſcriptions; the 
former of which, when this church was pulled doun 
in 1764, an act of parhament having been obtained 
tor this purpoſe, tor the accommodation of the public, 


by laying open the ſtreet, were at firſt depoſited : 
x the 


the undercroft of the cathedral ; but when the new 
church was finiſhed, they were placed in the veſtibule 
of it; an account of them will be gwen below. Among 
theſe were the ſeveral monuments of the rectors of this 
pariſh, from Dr. Cox in 1544, to Mr. Paris, who died 
in 1709, both incluſive, and were for the moſt part bu- 
ried in it. Among theſe it is obſervable, that there 
were two anceſtors of the famous dean of St. Patrick's, 
viz, Thomas Swift, his great-grandfather, and Wil- 
lam his ſon, who were ſucceſſively rectors of this 
church from 1569 to 1624 ; the former of them hav- 
ing expreſsly deſired by his will, that his bones ſhould 
reſt in that church, where his people ſo entirely loved 
him. | 
This church being thus taken down, a new one was 
erected, though not till ſome years afterwards, on a 
ſpot of ground bought for the purpoſe,. of ſufficient 
ze for a ſmall cemetery likewiſe adjoining,* This 


ple of the ſame materials, in which hangs one bell, was 


In the old church there were, in Mr. Somner's time, ſeveral 
braſs plates and inſcriptions for Stephen White, citizen and the 
firſt ironmonger that ever was dwelling in this city, obt. 1592; 
and in the windows, the figure and an inſcription on the glaſs, 
Orate paia Dni Wilmi Mell ofe Rectoris Eccle ſcæ Marie de Bred- 
mar, And in another the figure and an inſcription, Orate p aia 
patris Fohis Fanting Rectoris Scæ Marie de Bredyn - Det Mater 
Vi Fanting Join Gaudia Celi, Theſe, perhaps, were benefac- 
tors to the church about the time that John Petyt of this pariſh 
vas; who by his will in 1498, gave five marcs to the making a 
new ſteeple and a new roof to it. And one John Swan, a pa- 
niſhioner and an alderman, and ſometime mayor, gave in like 
manner 66s, 8d, towards the work of a new roof and ſteeple 

ere, when it ſhould happen to be new made. In this church 
vas a Chantry for one William Butler. In Goſtling's Canter- 

ury, there is a neatly engraved view of this old church. 

The ground was purchaſed and the church built, partly by 
the pariſh rates and partly by the collection of private contribu. 


lons; the expence of the ground and building amounted in the 
Whole to 1900l, | 


opened 
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church, which is a neat building of brick, with a ſtee- 
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opened by licence from the archbiſhop, for the per- 
formance of divine ſervice, on Dec. 26, 1773, and 
was conſecrated, with the church-yard, on the 4th of 
July following.“ 


It 


d In the veſtibule of the new church, as has been already 
mentioned, are placed the monuments, formerly in the old 
church; to commemorate which, againſt the weſt wall there i; 
put up a tablet of white marble, and monuments, for Katherine 
Gibbon, obt. 1643; for Dorothy Sprakelyng, wife of Robert 
Sprakelyng, gent. of Boon Aluph, and eldeſt daughter of 
Giles Maſter, eſq. obt. 1749. Another for Mr. Tho. Swift, 
rector here 22 years, obt. 1592 ; and for Mr. William Swift 
his ſon, who ſucceeded him in this church 33 years, He was 
rector of Harbaldowne 22 years, obt. 1624. Margaret, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Swift, lies in the cathedral church-yard, againſt 
the ſouth door, with nine of her children, Mary, wife of Mr. 
William Swift, lies buried with him, obt. 1626. They left 
one ſon, Mr. Thomas Swift, preacher in Herefordſhire, (who 
died in 1658, leaving ten ſons; one of the younger of whom 
was Jonathan, the father of the famous dean of St. Patricks) 
and two daughters, one the wife of Thomas Witreide, gent, 
and Margaret, wife of Henry Atkinſon, apothecary and citi- 
zen of London; arms, Sabie, an anchor, or, enwreathed with a 
dolphin, azure. A ſmall tablet framed and glazed, for Thomas 
Swift, once rector of this chorch, obt. 1592. A tablet for 
Giles Maſter, eſq. late of the pariſh of St. Faul. He died in 
1644. He lived to ſee iſſue of his loins, children and grand- 
children, 46; arms, Gules, à lion rampant, holding a roſe branth, 
impaling his two wives, Hales and Petit, A tablet for Edward 
Aldey, reQor 49 years, and prebendary of Chtiſt church, Can- 
terbary, He died in 1673 ; arms, Ermine, on a chief, ſable, tw 
eriffins combatant, argent. Another for Arthur Kay, D. D. redor 
and fix preacher of the cathedral 30 years, obt. 1701. Aſmall 
tablet for Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Kay, obt. 1720; arms, Aggeu, 
an eaple*s head eraſed, gules, between three torteauxes, impaling , 
a griſin ſegreant, vert; on a chief, gules, three ſhears heads, argett, 
' for Southland, A tablet for John Paris, A. M. late rector of 
the united pariſhes of St. Mary Bredman and. St. Andrew, vi- 
car of Beakeſborne, and maſter of the hoſpitals of Eaſtbridge, 
St. John, znd St. Nicholas, Harbledown, obt. 1709. A flat 
flone for Thomas Noble, obt. 1716. Another for Nathaniel 
Hulſe, gent. and Anne his wife, many years inhabitants of this 
pariſh. He died in 1746; ſhe died in 1749 arms, Hulſe, an 
efcutcheon of pretence, a feſi beteueen three etoiles, In the oper g 
tion; 


It appears by the return made by the king's com- 
miſſioners, anno 2 Edward VI. that there were obit 
and lamp lands given by the wills of ſeveral perſons 


ing lamps within this pariſh church for ever.“ 


In a will anno 1534, I find mention of St. Ninian's 
light, in this church. | 


This church is a rectory. the patronage of which. 


. 
- 


was part of the poſſeſſions of the abbot and convent of 


St. Auguſtine, with which it continued till the final 
diſſolution of it in the zoth year of king Henry VIII. 
hen it was, with the reſt of the poſſeſſions of that mo- 


was afterwards granted by the king, in his 34th year, 
in exchange, and with other premiſes, to the archbi- 


1681 to St. Mary Bredman's reCtory,* (which was of 


the patronage of the. priory of Chriſt-church, and on 
the diſſolution of it had been given to the dean and 


tibule, on an hatchment, the arms of Hulſe and inſcription, 
for Nathaniel Hulſe, gent. of Horton, near Chartham, but an 
inhabitant and citizen of Canterbury, obt. 1746. 
© One of them was William Benet, ſon of Robert Benet, of 
Stour-ſtreet, in this pariſh, who lived in king Henry VI. and 
king Edward IV.'s reigns. By his will, which is dated anno 
1463, he appears to have been a man of much note and wealth; 
and the ſeveral charitable donations in his will were very conſi- 
derable ; by it he ordered to be buried in the church of St. Au- 
- gultine, by Alys his wife. He gave 45. 4d. yearly quit-rent, out 
of a tenement in Clement's-lane to his feoffees, the parſon and 
two churchwardens of St. Andrew's, to ſuſtain and keep the 
dock of this church; and as they had no goods in hand, as other 
churches had, he gave them five marcs in money, to be put to 
the uſe and welfare of it; and likewiſe 108. yearly to be paid to 
the parſon of this pariſh or his deputy, and the two churchwar- 
dens; from his tenements in St. Mary Bredman, deviſed by him 
to the city, 


' Augmentation-office, deeds of purchaſe and exchange, box 
ent, C. 50 


dee theſe inſtruments, and the decree of the archbiſhop be- 
te, p. 211, and under St. Mary Bredman hereafter, 


chapter 


for the keeping of their ſeveral obits yearly, and find- - 


naſtery, ſurrendered into the king's hands; whence it | 


ſhop of Canterbury ;* but upon its being united in 
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chapter of Canterbury); that being the mother church 
to the ſmaller pariſh, the right of patronage of theſe 
uaited churches was decreed to the archbiſhop and the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury jointly ; that is to ſay, 
two turns to the archbiſhop, and one turn of preſenta- 
tion to the dean and chapter. In which ſtate the patro- 
nage of it continues at this time. 

The church of St. Andrew was valued in the antient 
taxation, at 8]. per annum. 

This rectory, with that of St. Mary Bredman united, 
is valued in the king's books at 221. 6s. 8d.* and the 
yearly tenths at 21. 4s. 8d.* In 1588 it was valued at 
ſixty pounds. Communicants two hundred. In 1640 
it was valued at eighty pounds, the like number of com- 
municants. 

There is a terrier of this rectory, dated anno 1630, 
in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury. 


CHURCH OF ST, ANDREIV/. 


PATRONS, 
Or by <ohom fireſented, RECTORS. 


The Arclbiſiop ...... .. .. . % John Cox, S. T. P obt. 1544. 
| William Morphet, ind, Dec. 23, 
1565. 
Henry Morray, july 3, 1570. 
Thomas Swift, A. M. March 
18, 1572, obt. June 12,1592. 
William Swift, A. M. 'uly 8, 
1592, obt. Oct. 24, 1024. 
Edward Aldey, A. M. Nov. 6, 
1624, obt. July 12, 1673. 
Arilur Kay, S. T. P. July 19, 
1673, obt.— 1701.“ 


f Of this ſum St. Andtew's was i k Roth likewiſe refors of St. Mi- 
: 131. 65. 8d. chael, Harbledown. dee rene 
2 Bacon's Lib. Regis, p. 26. in Biog. Brit. index Swift. 125 
k I find his name ſpelt in a manuſcript of Thomas Swift is in Prerogs 0 Ce 
Cockys. All the retors here men- Cant. 
tioned down to Dr. Kay incloſi ve, 1 A prebendary of Canterbury» 
were buried in the old chorch, under m Afi: preacher of the cathedrals 
the ſcite where it once ſtood, their re» 
mains 11:11 reſt. 


During 
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During his time, theſe two churches of St. Andrew 
and St. Mary Breadman appear to have been united; 
a liſt of the future rectors of which may be ſeen here- 
after in the account of the latter, which is the mother 


church. | | 
E — N 5 


ST, GzorGe's church is ſituated on the north ſide 
of the High-ſtreet, near the gate of the ſame name; 
it is a large handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of two iſles 
and two chancels, having a well built tower ſteeple, 
with, till lately, a pointed leaden turret at the north- 
weſt corner of it.“ There are four bells in the tower, 
and one formerly in the turret.* _ 

f his 


An arch for the convenience of foot paſſengers, was cut 
through the circular, or ſtair caſe, part of this tower a few years 
ſince, when the city was new paved; but from the many cracks 
diſcernable above, it appearing to have done the tower much in - 
jury, and that it was becoming dangerous, the commiſſioners of 
the pavement of the city, in 1794, ordered it to be taken down 
and the ſquare tower to be made good, with a pointed ſpire of 
wood on the top, at their expence. 

* Among other monuments and memorials in this church are 
the following, viz. a monument on the ſouth wall near the altar, 
for Anne, daughter of John Polley, alias Polhill; gent. of Ot- 
ford, thrice married ; firſt, to Thomas Gilman ; ſecondly, to 
William Nutt, of Canterbury, councellor at law ; and thirdly, 
to Thomas Milles, of Davington, obt. 1624; arms, Ermine, a 
fer de moline, ſable, on a chief of the laſt, two wings conjoined, or, 
impaling 1ſt and 4th, argent, on à bend, gules, three crofſes potent, 
or; ad, argent, an eagle diſplayed, ſable; zd, ſable, a feſ5 beteveen 
tireegarbs, or. A mural monument for Thomas Forſter, A. M. 
rector of this pariſh and of Chartham, and one ofthe fix preachers 
of the cathedral, obt. 1764. A mural monument for Nicholas 
Knight, gent. late of this pariſh, obt. 1667; arms, Gulet, tepo 
bars, ermine, in chief, three griffin heads eraſed, argent. A mural 
monument near the altar, ſor Edward Randolph, M. D. He 
had ten ſons and five daughters, by Deborah his wife, fourth 
daughter of Giles Maſter, eſq. of Canterbury, obt. 168 1. Ano- 
ther for John Hobday, gent. and Elizabeth his wife, only daugh- 
ter of Avery Hilles, eſq. a magiſtrate of this city. They had a 
numerous iſſue who are buried here; he died in 1713; ſhe deid 
n1732; arms, Gules, a fe/s fuſille, argent and azure, between three 

vol. xt. | | Q | mullets, 


| late of Aſh, obt. 1641; arms, A pile i uing from the chief, between 
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This church, which is a rectory, was part of the pof.. 
ſeſſions of the priory of Chriſt-church, in Canterbury, 


and 


be, pierced of the ſecond; over all an eſcutcheon of pretence, 


azure, a chevron between three fleurs de lis, argent. On a hatchment 
for Hills, an inſcription for John Hills, gent. obt. 1687. 4 
mural tablet in the ſouth iſle for the Rev. Weyman Bouchery, late 
rector of Little Blakenham, in Suffolk, obt. 1712; and Eliza. 
beth his wife, daughter of Gilbert Knowler, eſq. of Hearne, ob. 
1751; and for their daughter Sarah Bouchery, obt. 1783. A 
mural tablet for George Bryant, obt. 1787. In the north i/le, on 
a hatchment, an inſcription for John Cotes, gent. of Canterbury, 
obt. 1655. On another over the ſecond pillar, an inſcription 
for Thomas Durant, gent. of New Romney, obt. 1688; and for 
his eldeſt ſon Thomas Durant, gent. of Canterbury, obt. 1702. 
On the pavement under the gallery, a graveſtone for Mrs, Field, 
obt. 1 799. 8 | 

At the eaſt end, on a pannel of wood, ina frame, a painting 
repreſenting Guy Faux, entering the parliament-houſe ; and un- 

derneath, IN PERPETUAM PAPISTARUM INFAMIAM., On a 
ſmall ſhield ; arms, Argent, a chevron between two trefoils, in chief, 
and a laurel leaf in baſe, impaling gules, three arrows, or; under 
the pediment SE 
| CAROLI AnNoOTT 
E WTV 1632. V 
Engliſh Fleete . . 88. Spaniſh Fleete 
under which was a repreſentation of the two fleets, which is 
now obliterated. CE TR. 

In the middle iſle, are ſeveral memorials for the Plummers; 
arms, A chevron, between three griffins heads, eraſed. A memorial 
for Elizabeth, reli& of Richard Comyns, eſq. ſergeant at law, 
late of Writtle lodge, in Eſſex, daughter of Tho. Chiffinch, eſq, 
of Northfleet, obt. 2764, leaving one daughter; arms, On a h- 
zenge, a chevron, ermine, between three gar bs, impaling on a feſt em- 
baitled, three leopards faces. In the feuth iſie, on a ſmall white ſtone 
in the ſhape of a heart, Joſeph Haſted died an infant, 1769.—. 
On a braſs plate with the tigure of a prieſt, an inſcription for John 
Lovelle, rector, obt. 1438. Memorials for the Boucherys, Green- 
hills, Caiſters, and Banks's. A memorial for Stephen Hobday, 
A. M. rector of Lower Hardres, and vicar of St. Dunſtan's, ob. 
1743, and for others of that name. A memorial for Wm. Cop- 
pin, obt. 1633. Another for Jacob Sharp, obt. 1774; and for 
the Rev. John Sharp, D. D. recior of St. Mary Abchurcl ,Lon- 

don, late fellow of C. C. C. C. obt. 1772; and for his mother 
Elizabeth Sharp, obt. 1780. A memorial for Thomas Cuntry, 


four 
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and at the diſſolution of it was granted by Henry VIII. 
to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, in the patro- 
nage of whom, together with that of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, in Burgate, united to it in 1681, it remains at 
this time. 71 | 

It appears by the return of the king's commiſſioners, 
anno 2 Edward VI. that there were obit lands given 
by the wills of Edward Parlegate, Thomas Rayley, 
John Williamſon, and Thomas Cadbury, as well for 
the obſervation of their obits, as for the maintenance 
of one lamp in this church for ever. 

This rectory is ' valued in the king's books at 
J. 178. 11d. and the yearly tenths at 1 58. gid.“ In 
1588 it was valued with St, Mary Burgate, at 80l. 
Communicants three hundred. In 1640 it was valued 
at only gol.* 


four fleurs de lis, over all & ft., A memorial for Algerina Daſh- 
wood, obt, 1748. 3 

Beſides the above there are entries in the regiſter of the bu- 
rials of the Thornherſts, Maſters, and Petyts. The lady Mills 
in 1634, Courthopes, Sakers, Wraiths, Haſteds, Barrets, Fo- 
ches, Hardres's, Sir Peter Gleane, bart, who died an imma- 
ture death in 1719, and Peters's. N 

The regiſter begins in the zoth year of king Henry VIII. 
anno 1538, being at firſt only a copy taken from the old regi- 
ſter, as is mentioned in the title of the book, The regiſter it: 
ſelf begins anno 1574. 

Richard Pargate, a wealthy citizen of Canterbury, who died 
in 1457, was buried in this church, in the Lady chapel, before 
the altar, and gave towards the paving the iſle of the church, 
where his father lay, 20s. William Tenham, efq. of this pa- 
riſh, in 1500, was buried in the ſame chapel, at the head of 
Edward Pargate there, John Roſe, alderman, in this church 
in 1591, | f 

gSee the petitions and inſtruments, for the uniting of theſe 
churches, before, | 


1 See this return of the commiſſioners, printed at the end of 
attely*s Somner, 


" Rent to the churchwardens 3s. 4d. penſion to the priory of 
Chrift-.church 5s, Bacon's Lib. Regis, p. 26. | 
Without the church of Burgate, 


'& Thomas 


— — 


4 
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Thomas Petit, eſq. of St. George's, Canterbury, by 
his will in 1626, gave gol. to be diſpoſed of to young 
married couples for ever, the pooreſt, as near as might 
be, of four pariſhes, one of which ſhould be that 
wherein he ſhould die, which by the regiſter, appears 
to have been in this pariſh of St. George; a more par- 
ticular account of which is given in the Hiftory of 
Kent, under Chilham. 

Ai terrier of this rectory, dated in 1630, is in the 
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conliſtory court of Canterbury. 
CHURCH OF ST, GEORGE. 
PATRONS, | 
Or by whom preſented, 3 
Prior and Convent of Canterbury, Joln de Natyndon, about 13 30. 
John wa — obt. April 24. 
14.30." | 
John Williamſon, LL. B. in 1490 
and 1519.” 


Edward Broughton, in 1523. 
| William Baſſenden, — 1558. 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Mark Saunders, November 12, 
1574. | 
Thomas Wilſon, A. M. July 21, 
1586, obt. Jan. 1621.“ 
Thomas Jackſon, A. M. preſented 
April 1622, obt. 1661. 
Blaze White, A. M. May 7, 
1661, reſigned 1666.* 
Elia Robinſon, A. B. October 
1, 1666, obt. January 39, 
1670.“ | 


In whoſe time, viz. 168 1, the churches of St. George 
and St. Mary Magdalen appear to have been united, 
znd the next incumbent and his ſucceſſors have been 
Preſented to theſe united re ctories. 


S See pariſh regiſter or Lewiſham, d Buried in the body of St- George's 
He was bvricd in this church-yard, church. 
PATRONS 


t Battely's Somner, p. 68. at the end of the chancel. His will 
| u He lies buried in this church. is in Prerog. off. Canterbury, in which 
| Will, Prerog. off. be ſtiles himſelf miniſter of Gods 
| x He was likewiſe the archbiſhop's word, in St. George's, Canterou!y- 
| commitlary. See Granger, vol. i. p. 254+ 
| y Strype's Annals, p. 43, 46. 2 Likewiſe rector of Stonar. 

\ 
i; 


| 

: ; | 
ny 
| 
j 
| 

} 
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* 


— 
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PATRONS, Ge. 1 RECTORS. | 


Dran and Chapter of Canterbury, Fohn Sargenſon, —— ob. 1684. 
Francis Mafter, A. M. preſented 
July 10, 1684, obt. 1686. 
Maximilian Delangle, 
| kr T. P. July 3, 1686, reſig. 
1692.5 
John Cooke, A. M. March . 
1692, obt. 1726.4 
William Ayerſt, 8. . Dec. 
10, 1726, reſigned 1729.“ 
Join Head, A. M. Feb. 10, 
1730, reſigned 1760. 
Thomas Forſter, A. M. July 21, 
- 1761, obt. Sept. 13, 1764.“ 
Francis Gregory, A M. Decem- 
ber I, 1764, refigned May 
F | 


Fames Ford, A. B. 1777, the 
preſent rector. 


e Afterwards rector of Chartham, # And rector of Chartham, by dis- 
d Likewiſe rector of Merſham, and penſation, He lies buried in this 
one of the fix preachers. church. 


e Prebendary of Canterbury, and h He had been rector of Brook, and 

afterwards rector of North Cray and vicar of Milton by Sittingbourne z he 

of St. Swithin's, Londonſtone. reſigned theſe churches of St. George 
' f He held the rectory of Pluckley and St. Mary Magdalen on being in- 
with theſe churches, both which he duQted to the vicarage of Stone, in Ox- 
refigned for that of Ickham. He was ney, and is one of the miuor canons 
afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury, of this cathedral. 
and archdeacon of the dioceſe, and on 1 One of the minor canons of the 
his elder brother's death ſucceeded to cathedral, 
the title of baronet. . 


\ 


* 


Sr. MARGARET's church ſtands on the weſt ſide of 
the ſtreet of the ſame name. It is a large building, 
conſiſting of three iſles and three chancels, having a 


tower ſteeple at the weſt end of the ſouth iſle; there 
are three bells in it,” Ic 


_ * Mr, Somner mentions ſeveral antient memorials on braſſes 
in this church, all which are long ſince deſtroyed ; one of them 
was for Leonard Cotton, gent. mayor of this city in 1579, obt. 
1605, of whom mention has been made before, in the account 
of his charitable bene faction to Maynard's ſpital. And perhaps 


Q3 | among 
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It appears by the ſurvey of the commiſſioners, anno 
2 Edward VI. that there were lamp lands given by the 


will 


among thoſe obliterated was one for John Broker, of this pa. 
Tiſh, an alderman, and twice mayor of this city, who by his 
will in 1521, sppointed to be buried before St. John's altar, in 
this church, the ſouth chancel being dedicated to that ſaint, 
and the other to our Lady, each of which had its proper altar, 
the official's court, ſtanding in the place of the latter. This 
Jobn Broker was a gaod benefactor to this city and left a ſum 
of money to be beſtowed on the reparation of the way between 
the caſtle gate and the Yren croſs, in the ward of Worgate. Ia 
the windows of this church were formerly theſe arms, Clifford, 
impaling Savage Browne, impaling Glover; and a coat; A, 
gent, a bend, ſable, on à canton, azure, a fleur de lis, argent, im- 
paling or, on a fe/5, vert, a hind praſſant of the field, Among others, 
there are in this church the following monuments and grave. 
ſtones. On the north ſide of the altar, a handſome monument, 
for Sir. George Newman, LL. D. commiſſary to the archbi- 
ſhops Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbott, and judge of the cinque 
ports almoſt for thirty years; he was thrice married, firſt to 
Elizabeth Wycliff; ſecondly to Mary Gough ; and thirdly, ta 
Sybilla Wenland, who ſurvived him. He died in 1627, and 
his eldeſt ſon the ſame year; arms, Or, a fe/5 danceite, gules, be- 
tween three eagles, diſhlayed, ſable. A mural monument for Geo. 
Barrett, eſq, eldeſt ſon of Sir Paul Barrett, obt. 1709; and alſo 
for Suſan, his wife, daughter of Thomas Green, gent. ob. 
1711; arms, On, on a chevron, between three mullets, ſable, tiree 

lions rampant of the feld, impaling azure, three flags trihping, er. 
An antient mural monument, with the half-lengch effigies of a 
man, and inſcription for John Watſon, who had been mayor, 
chamberlain, and ſheriff of this city, and was a good benefactor 
to the poor of it, obt. 1633 ; and alſo for Leonard Cotton, once 
mayor, and {herif of it, a benefaQor likewiſe to it, (See their 
gifts to this city before, among the benefaQions given to it). 
In the middle ie, a mural tablet for Mary Burnby, the daoghter 
of Thomas Woolley Pickering, by Mary his wife; ſhe died in 
1786; alſo for Thomas Woolley Pickering, obt, 1 792. In the 

uorth ile, a mural] monument for Paul Lukin, gent. proctor in 

the two eccleſiaſtical courts of the archbiſhop and archdeacon, 
and twenty years auditor to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, 

and for his wife, daughter of Martin Hirſt, gent. He died in 
1716; arms, Sable, three mullets, argent, on a chief of the laſt, a 

demi lien rampant, vert, 1mpaling azure, a ſun in its glory, or. A 

mural monument near the laſt, for Anthony Oughton, gent. 

| | deſcended 
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will of John Wynter, and Joanehis wife, for the mainte- 
nance of a lamp within this church for ever, and there 


deſcended from an antient family of that name at Fillongley, 
in Warwickſhire ; and for Anne his wife, daughter of Sir James 
Bunce, of Kemfing, He died 1750; ſhe died 1732; arms, 
Paly gules aud azure, a lion rampant, or, impaling azure, on a feſs, 
argent, three eagles diſplayed of the field, between three bears of the 
ond, Near the pulpit is a mural tablet, in a frame carved 
and gilt, for Francis Aldrich, S. T. P. principal of Sidney 
college, Cambridge, obt. 1609 ; arms, Argent, on a bend en- 
ailed, on a canton, or, a pheon azure, impaling or, on a feſs, azure, 
an afs firoper. A braſs plate, with effigies, and inſcription for 
ohn Wynter, mayor of Canterbury, obt. 1520; who by his 
will ſounded a lamp to burn before the high altar of this church, 
in perpetual memory of the moſt holy body of our Lord Jeſas 
Chriſt, for which purpoſe he gave two tenements at the Vren- 
croſſe, in this pariſh, and to free the church- yard of this church 
from the yearly rent of 3s. to the prior and convent of Chriſt. 
church, ariſing from the ſame. A mural monument for Wm. 
Somner, that induſtrious antiquary, author of the Hiſtory of 
Canterbury, and ſeveral other learned books and curious tracts 
of antiquity, He was born March 30, 1606, obt. 1669 ; arms 
at the top, Ermine, two chevrons, gules. In the middle ifle are flat 
ſtones, and memorials for Jane, wife of the Rev. Tho. Leigh, 
rector of this pariſh, obt. 1767; and for the ſaid Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, obt. 1774, rector of this church and of Murſion forty 
years, For the Jekens's, Biggs's, Pilchers, Lane, Read, Beaus 
monts, Obrien, Broxup, Wilſon, Carters, White, and Wate 
mer. For Paul Lukin, and Grace his wife ; Thomas their ſon, 
and Anne their daughter, both in 1715. In the north iſie, for 
the Railtons, Hatchers, and Bottings. For John Darken, M. D. 
obt. 1784. For Anne Brandon, widow of William Brandon, 
_ eſq. of Portſmouth, obt. 1762. For Lancelot Lovelace, re- 
corder of this city ;z and Marcy . . . . . 1040, Leonard Browne, 
gent. and alderman of Canterbury, was buried in 1671 in the 
north iſle. Frances Newman, widow, of Canterbury, in 1686, 
in this church, near her huſband George Newman, eſq. Bar- 
bara Hennington, widow, of the Archbiſhop's palace, in 1706, 
in the grave of Mr. Somner, her huſband. Judith Lovelace, 
widow, of this pariſh, in 1732, in the chancel near her ſons. 
John Somner, gent. of the Archbiſhop's palace, in 1679, in 
this church. Beſides theſe there are in the regiſter, frequent 
burials of the Somners, Lovelaces, Lukins, Barretts, and Prim- 
tples. The regiſter begins ſo late as the year 1654. | 


: Q 4 were 


* 
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were obit lands given to this church by the will of - 
James Aſe, for one obit, to be kept in it for ever.“ 

In this church is held an eccleſiaſtical court, in 
which the archbiſhop once in four years viſits the 
clergy in the neighbouring parts of his dioceſe; be. 
ſides which, there are two other viſitations annually 
held in it by the archdeacon, or his official, one for 
his clergy, the other for the churchwardens only ; the 
Pariſhes exempt from his juriſdiction being viſited by 
the commiſſary, at ſuch time as he is pleaſed to ap- 
Point. In this church likewiſe, and in a court he has 
in the body of the cathedral, cauſes for fornication, 
defamation and other eccleſiaſtical matters, are tried 
before ſurrogates, appointed to that office. This 
church, which is a rectory, was part of the poſſeſſions 
of the abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine, and was 
in the year 1271, being the laſt of king Henry III. 
given by them at the inſtance of Hugh Mortimer, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, in pure and perpetual alms, 
to the hoſpital of Poor Prieſts, in this city, with which 
it remained till the ſuppreſſion of it in the 17th year 
of queen Elizabeth's reign,' ; after which the patro- 
nage of this rectory became veſted in the archdeacon 
of Canterbury and his ſucceſſors, with whom it has 
continued ever ſince; the reverend the archdeacon 
being the preſent patron of it. 

This rectory is now of the clear yearly certified 
value of 631. 10s.” 

In the regiſter of this pariſh is entered a certificate 
of the birth of Raymond Thomas, eldeſt ſon of the 
hon. Henry Arundel, eldeſt ſon of the lord Arundel 
of Wardour, on Nov. 11, in the year 1619, 


The ſurvey of the commiſſioners is printed at the end of 
Battely's Somner. | 

| See an account of this hoſpital before. 

= Bacon's Lib. Regis, p. 28. See Comp, among the Cotton 
MSS, Claudius p. x. | 


CHURCH 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET. 


PATRONS, 


Or by whom preſented. 


The Archdeacen, ee 50 


The King, by lapſe. 004222000090 5000 


n He is mentioned in a will in the 


Prerog. off. Cant, 
* 1 


diſpenſation paſſed, dated Sept. 
14, 1626, for his holding the rectory 
of All Saints, with the hoſpital of 
Poor Prieſts, and the pariſh church of 
St. Margaret annexed to it. Rymer's 
Fed, vol. viii. p. 878. It is obſer- 
vable, that he had a ſeparate induction 
to St, Margaret's and the above hoſ- 


pital, and to both on Sept. 21. 


He was rector of Denton and vi- 
car of Alkham, and ſon of Dr. Rogers, 
dean of Canterbury, and biſhop ſuffra- 
Lan of Dover. See Wood's Ath. v. i. 


p. 589. 


RECTORS. 


John . in 1216, 

Thomas Wyke, 1373. 

Philip Taylor, in 1521,” 
Nicnolas Langdon ©» +0 # obt. 


3555 5 | 
Hugh Barret, induQed July 27, 


1554. 
Blass Winter, Mareh 16, 1575. 
Philemon Pownel, clerk, Sept. 21, 
1626.0 : 
Francis Rogers, S. T. P. .. ob. 
july 23, 1638.“ 


homas Ventris, clerk, A. M. 


Auguſt 10, 1638, ejected 
1662.4 | 

William Hawkins, 1662, 22 
obt, May, 1674. 

William Lovelace, 1674. 
obt. Auguſt, 1683. 

Thomas Johnſon, 1713... obt. 
Nov. 6, 1727. 

Henry Shove, A. M. Dec. 15, 
1727, reſigned 1737. 

Thomas Leigh, A. M. 1737. 
obt. April 18, 1774. 


Gilman Wall, A. M. 1774, the 


preſent reftor. 


q He was preſented to the hoſpital 
of Poor Prieſts, with the church of 
St. Margaret annexed to it, and in 
the pationage of the crown by lapſe. 
Rym. Fœd. vol. Xx. p. 313. 

r Buried in this church. 

e He had been rector of St. Mary 
Bredin, and held the rectory of St. 
Mary Magdalen Burgate, with this 
rectory by diſpenſation. He lies bo- 
ried 1n St. Margaret's church, with 
many more of his family. 

t Alſo vicar of Brookland, and a 
minor canon of the cathedral. 

n Rector likewiſe of Murſton, and 
curate of Iwade. | 


Sr. 


. 
. 
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: — 
Sr. MaRY BREADMAN's church, is ſo named to dil. 


tinguilh it from the others in this city, dedicated to 
St; Mary, which ſurname it had from the Bread Mar- 


ket, formerly kept beſide it.“ | 
This church ſtands on the ſouth fide of the High- 


ſtreet, near the centre of it. It is a very antient build. 
ing, ſeemingly of the early part of the Norman times. 
It is rather ſmall, conſiſting of two iſles and two chan- 
cels, having a tower ſteeple at the weſt end of it, in 


which hangs one bell.“ 


It was antiently called in Latin, Ecclefa S. Marie Piſca- 
ter um, i. e. St. Mary Fiſhman's church, from a fiſh market held 
by it; and in yet earlier times, Eccleſa S. Mariæ de Andreſgate, 
from that place hard by it, where the four ways met at the old 
St. Andre w's church, once called Andreſgate, that is, Andrew's 
gate. Batt, Soma, p. 164. | 
* In the chancel was formerly a braſs plate and inſcription 
for Thomas Alcock, rector, anno 1500. And another in the 
body for William Megg, ſome time alderman, obr. 1519. 
The following monuments and graveſtones are, among others, 
remaining 1a it, a mural monument near the altar, for Joſeph 
Colf, eiq. alderman, and ſometime mayor, obt. 1620 ; arms, 
Celfe, or, a feſs between three colts current, A memorial for. Sir 
Paul Barrett, ſergeant at law, obt. 1585. Another adjoining, 
for Mary, wife of Paul Barrett, eſq. of this city, only daughter 
and heir of Thomas Stanley, gent. late of this city, obt. 1672. 
A memorial for John Lee, gent. of this city, obt. 1722. He 
left one daughter Mary, who married Mr. John Warly, ſor- 
eon, of this city, On a flone adjoining, on a braſs plate, ſor 
Matthew Gibbon, of London, obt. 1657. Below the above, 
is a ſtone, having on braſs the ſmell figure of a prieſt, and in- 
ſcription for Rebart Richmond, rector, obt. July 8, 1524. A 
memorial for the Rev. John Duncombe, rector of this pariſh and 
St. Andrew's united, vicar of Herne, and one of the fix 
preachess of the cathedral, obt. Jan. 19, 1786. In ie croſs 
ſpace, a memorial for Mr, William Powell, obt. 1694. A me- 
morial within the north door, ſhewing that in a vault uncers 
neath lies George Knowler, ſon of George Knowler, cf iht 
pariſh, alderman of this city, obt. 1778. A mural tablet for 
Edward Agar, obt. 1795. | 


This 
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This church, as well as thoſe of St. George and St. 
Peter, were antiently of the patronage of the priory of 
Chriſt-church, as were likewiſe St. Michael Burgate, 
and St. Mary Queningate, both long ſince demoliſhed; 
all which five churches, together with that of St. Se- 
pulchre, were confirmed to the priory, by the bulls of 
ſeveral ſucceeding popes, and each of them paid to it 
an annual penſion ; this of St, Mary Breadman paid 
early ſixpence. 8 

After the diſſolution the patronage of it was granted 
to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, who poſſeſſed 
the entire preſentation to it till the year 1681 ; when 
the church of St. Andrew adjoiuing, of the patronage 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, being united to it, 
the future right of preſentation to theſe united 
churches was decreed ; two turns to the archbiſhop, 
and one turn to the dean and chapter; in which ſtate 
it continues at this time. This church of St. Mary 
Breadman, though 1t has the ſmalleſt pariſh, yet is 
eſteemed the mother church to the other.” 

It is valued in the king's books at nine pounds 

er annum. | is 

There is a terrier of this rectory, dated in 1630, in 

the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury, 


7 See the account of the petitions for uniting theſe churches, 
and the archbiſhop's decree therean, before; by which this 
church and St, Andrew's were united, and the former declared 
to be the church preſentative, and that the pariſhioners of both 
ſhould reſort to the ſame, as their proper church, and that 
the patron of St. Andrew's ſhould have the right of preſen- 
tation upon the then vacancy, and upon the next avoidance 
that ſhould after happen; and the patron of St. Mary Bread- 


man the next after that, and ſo in the ſame proportion and 


order of turns for ever. 


CHURCH 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY BREADMAN, 


| PATRONS, 
Or by whom fire/ented. 2 
Prior and Convent of Chrift-churck Richard Langdon, anno 25 Ed. 
| - ward III. 
Jolin Colley. + 
Thomas Alcock, obt. on Holy 
Croſs day, 1500, 
Robert Richmond, obt. July 18, 
. ; 1524. | 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, William Mellrgſe. 
John Fanting. 
The Queen, lapfe. — ev4000000 James Biffet, March I2, 1590, 
Dean and C apter. ULOLLOOIOIONT Nicholas Benart, in 1604, 
Matthew Wariner, January 29, 
1637. 
die Arccubiſip. .. . . 0 bee. * Kay, S. T. P. July 18, 
1673. 


At which time theſe two churches of St. Mary 
Breadman and St. Andrew appear to have been united, 
viz. in 1681; ſo that he was collated to both of 
them united, as were the ſucceeding rector. Dr, 
Kay died in 1701, and was ſucceeded by 


The Archbiſhop, rewards Folin Paris, A, B. collated 
Nov. 7, 1701, obt. Nov. 5, 
1709. 6 
Dean and Chahter; 12629 „%% 6% %% Robert Cumberland, A. M. pre- 
: ſented Jan. 19, 1709, obt, 
Nov. 6, 1734. 

The Archbiſhop. 560% %%% William Wood, A. M. collated 
| | ber. 1734, obt, February iz, 

173 0 
Ly Terry, A, M. induQed 
Feb. 20, 1736, obt. Dec. 


1744+ 


s He lies buried in this church, as b He held the rectory of Haſting - 
do his ſucceſſors down to Fanting in- leigh with theſe churches, and was 4 
clufive. minor canon of the cathedral. 


a He was likewiſe vicar of Bekeſ- © He reſigned the reftory of Weſt⸗ 
borne, and maſter of Eaſtbridge hoſ- bere for theſe churches, and was per- 
pital, St. John and St. Nicholas, Har- petual curate of Goodneſtone, by Sand» 
bledown, and was buricd in St. An- wich. | 
drew's church. 


PATRONS 


Dean and Chajiter, $02000 01280008 43 


The Ar chbiſhops 


4 He had been rector of Eaſt Peck- 
ham and Great Mongeham, and was 
afterwards rector of Adiſham, and a 
prebendary of Canterbury. | 

e Late fellow of Bennet college, in 
Cambridge; in 1763 he had a diſpen- 


ſation to hold Weſt Thurrock, in Eſ- 
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RECTORS. 


Francis Walwyn, S8. T. P. pre- 
ſented May 9, 1745, reſigned 
1757. | 


lated Jan. 25, 1757, obt. 

1786. ä 
William Gregory, A. M. collated 

1786, the preſent rector. 


terwards vicar of Herne, and a fir 
preacher. He was the author of ſe- 
2 learned publications of various 
ts. 
f Vicar likewiſe of Coſmus Bleane, 
and maſter of Eaſtbridge hoſpital, and 


lately one of the ſix preachers of the 


ſex, with theſe churches ; he was af- cathedral, 


— 


Sr. Maxy BRE DIN, uſually called Little Lady 
Dungeons church, is ſituated at a ſinall diſtance north 
weſtward from the Dungeon, whence it takes that 
name, and Watling - ſtreet. It is a very ſmall build- 
ing, ſeemingly antient, conſiſting of a nave, and ſmall 
iſle on the notth fide of it, and a chancel; at the 
north-weſt corner is a wooden pointed turret, in 
which bang three ſmall bells.“ You go down into it 
by ſeveral ſteps, which makes it very damp, 


This 


It has the name of Little Lady, from its being the leaſt 
church in this city, dedicated to our Lady, and its near ſitua- 
tion to the Dungeon, or Dunjill, as it is called by the common 
people, occafioned the latter name. . 
Among the monuments and inſcriptions are the following: 
A mural tablet over the altar for James Ley, an accompliſhed | 
youth, who after having ſtudied the law for five years at Lin- 
coln's Inn, intending to trevel, and waiting at Dover for a fair 
wind, was taken ill of a fever, and returning to Canterbury 
in hopes of recovery, died here in 1618, Sir James Ley, (af. 
terwards earl of Marlborough) maſter of the court of wards, 
the father, erected this monument to his ſecond ſon ; arms be- 
ow, Ley, argent, a chevron between three ſeals heads couped, ſable, 
a Creſcent for difference, A mural tablet and inſcription, ſhew- 


— — — ins _ = — 
— —— — — — ann 
— — 
* * — — —— * 
. = 
n—— 


ing, that in a vanlt near it, lies Thomas Francis, obt. 1785.— 


Gregory Graydon, eſq. obt. 1790. Alſo Mrs, H. R. Hougham, 


haſſet', his latter wife. He died in 1615; arms, Mann, or, a 


Ju the norill ile, on a flat tone, under the belfry, a memorial for 
Capt. James Harris, of Major-General Willis's tegiment of 
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This church was built by William, ſurnamed Fit- 
hamon, being the fon of Hamon, the ſon of Vitalis, 
one of thoſe who came over from Normandy with 
William the Conqueror. This William was, ng 
. | doubt, 


Another, on the weſt fide of the laſt, for William Slodden, ob. 
1788. Another adjoining, for Mrs. Sarah.Graydon, ob, 1795; 


Mrs. S. Shrubſole, and Henry Hougham, eſq. of Barton-court, 
A plain altar tomb on the ſouth fide of the altar rails, and round 
the verge an inſcription for Humphry Hales, eſq. ſon of Sir 
James Hales, deceaſed 1555. The ſame father Sir James Hales, 
A moral tablet over the above, for George Sheldon, third fon 
of William Sheldon, eſq. of Beoly, in Worceſterſhire, who firſt 
married Frances, daughter of Thomas More, eſq. of Gobbins, 
in Hertfordſhire, and afterwards Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heir of Sir James Hales, of the Dungeon, the widow of Sir 
Stephen Hales, K. B. of Sniterfield, in Warwickſhire, which 
George died without iſſue in 1679, and lies buried here, as does 
Elizabeth his ſecond wife, who died afterwards that ſame year; 
arms, Sheldon, a feſs, between three martlets, About the middle 
of the nor:h ſide is a handſome mural monument, on which are 
the figures of a man and woman kneeling before a deſk, and 
inſcription for William Mann, eſq. erected by Frances Blener- 


chevros ermines, betzveen three lions rampant, ſable, * A mural tablet 
near the above, for Sir Chriſtopher Man, buried near to his 
brother here, obt. 1638. A mural tablet for lady Elizabeth 
Man, daughter of Richard Willys, eſq. of Baals, in Hertford. 
ſhire, late wiſe of Sir William Man, of this city. She died in 
1642. - A braſs plate near the ſtep, cloſe to the altar rails, for 
Chriſtopher Bachelor, late of this pariſh, and Katherine, his 
wife, daughter of Harbert Finch, gent. they both died in 1604; 
arms, Ona bend, three fleurs de lis, between three wings, A braſs 
plate, with the arms of Finch ; the figure and inſcription loſt. 


marines, obt. 1705; arms, 7 hree creſcents, two and one, A flat 
ſtone and memorial for Mrs. Abigail, widow of Mr. Robert 
Dannald, and grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Hayes, ſometime 
Jord-mayor, and daughter of Edward Colimore, eſq. of Brande 
ford, in Suffolk, obt. 1507 ; arms, In a lozenge, ermine, a canon 
ermines, impaling a chevren, bereveen three bugle horns, an the 
chaucel are memorials for Nathaniel Denew, who married Do- 


rothy, daughter of Abraham Jacob, of Dover, obt. 1720. _ 
: roihy 
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doubt, the patron of this church, which he had 
built, and moſt probably gave it to the neighbour- 
ing nunnery of St. Sepulchre, where it ſtaid till the 
diſſolution of that houſe in king Henry VIII. 's reign, 


it, when the nunnery and the reſt of the poſſeſſions 
of it, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſubject ne- 
vertheleſs to the payment of 38. to the vicar of this 
church; all which were again reconveyed by the 
archbiſhop to the king in his 37th year, in exchange 
for other premiſes, and he granted them the fol- 
lowing year to the Hales's, lords of the manor of 
the Dungeon, whoſe burial place was within this 
church; ſince which the patronage of it has conti- 
nued in the poſſeſſion of the owners of that manor, 


' rothy, wife of the above Nathaniel Denew, obt. 1743; arms, 


an eagle diſplnyed of the field, A memorial for Edward Maſter, 
obt. 1638. Another for George Maſter, obt. 1652. At the 
weſt end of the ſouth iſle, a memorial for Titus Rufford, obt. 
1696. Another for Sir Chriſtopher Man, &c. and for Sir Wm. 


ter of Sir Edward. Maſter. A memorial for Katherine, eldeſt 
daughter of John Shirley, of Lewes, in Sufſex ; firſt married 
to Whittingham Wood, eſq. of Bromley, bat died the widow of 
Sir Chriſtopher Man, obt. 1641. Another for Joſhua Webſter, 
ſometime a merchantin London, but at his death an inhabitant 
of this pariſh, obt. 1696. He was by his will a good benefac. 
tor to the ſchool founded and endowed by his father, at Wait. 
tington, in Derbyſhire, 


church, and that theeftigies and coat armour of John Chiche, 
who lived in king Henry III. 's reign, and was owner cf the 
Dungeon manor adjoining, whoſe coat was, Argent, three lions 
rampant, azure, were painted in the weſt window of it; and 
that the latter was carved cn ſtone in one corner of the chancel. 
Beſides the above, there are frequent entries in the regiſter, 
which begins in 1552, of the burials of the Berrys; of Silas 
Johnſon, gent. in 1638; of the Mans, Spencers, the lady Co- 
ventry, in 1710, the Denews, Houghams, and Lees, James 
Dunkin, alderman, was buried in this church in 1624. 


Augmentation- office, decds of-purchaſe and exchange, box 
Rent, D. 75. ' 


down 


when the patronage of it was granted anno 29th of - 


Denerv, or, five chevronels, azure, impaling or, on a canton, gules, 


Man, only ſon of the ſame, by his ſecond wife Frances, daugh- 


Somner ſays, that ſeveral of the Hales's lie buried in this 
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down to Henry Lee Warner, of Walfingham abbey, 
in Norfolk, the preſent patron of it. 

Upon the decline of the church of St. Edmund of 
Riding-gate, not far diſtant, of the patronage like. 
wiſe of the ſame nunnery, it was in 1349 united to 
this of St. Mary Bredin, with the conſent of the 
prioreſs and convent. * 1 
T bis vicarage is valued in the king's books at 
Al. 15. 5d. and the yearly tenths at 8s. 15d." In 
1588 it was valued at 20l. Communicants 82,— 
It is now of the clear yearly value, as certified, of 
181. 18s.” | | | 
It was held for a long time as a donative, that is, 
from about 1670 to 1732, and a curate was licenced 
to ſerve in it; but in the latter year the Rev. Cur- 
ties Wightwick took out the ſeals for it, and was pre- 
ſented to it as a vicarage, by the lord chancellor; 
on his reſignation in 1751, it was again held in ſe- 
queſtration, and continues fo at this time. 

There is a terrier of this rectory, dated Aug. 24, 
1615, in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Can- 
terbury. . | | 


E The union of theſe churches, made by the prior and chapter 

of Canterbury, ſede vacante, on Nov. 3, anno 1349, is in Reg. 
E. Ecclef. Chtiſti, Cant. fol 46”, a. b. by which Regiſter, fol. 
46, it appears, that the prioreſs and con vent had only a few quar- 
ters of corn out of it for themſelyes, and the vicars had al: the 
other profits, 

i Viz. endow, in decim. predial and perſonal, & al ſpiritual profic. 
per annum 11. 38. 4d, Pens recep. Priorifs Sci Sepulthri, 38. prox, 28, 
Bacon's Lib. Regis, p. 274 
Bacon ibid. 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY BRE DIN. 
PATRONS, * • 

Or by whom preſented. FIR S 

| William Dobbynfon, in 1556.“ 
1 | Thomas Panton, in 15 72.“ 

The Queen, hac vice. eee Fohn Milner, A. B. March 27» 
| 1596, reſigned 1599. uy, 
Richard Hardres, e/q. of Hardres, Jolin Taylor, A. M. Feb. 24, 


1599, reſigned 1601. 
William Sirudle, Feb. 13, 1601, 
reſigned 1606, 4 
Chriftopher Cage, Dec, 6, 1606, 
reſigned 1610.? | 


Folm Shepherd, Sept. 8, 1610, 
and in 1636, 
William Lovelace, in 1663. 


After which this vicarage ſeems to have been conſi- 
| (ered as a donative, and a perpetual curate was ap- 
pointed to it; however, in 1737 I find it held as a ſe- 
queſtration, for it was then committed as ſuch to 


Henry Shove, clerk, who was ape, 
pointed toit on January 15, 


1737+ 
Thomas Leigh, clerk, ſucceeded 
him on Oct. 1737. a 
and continued fo till Curteis Wightwick, A. M.* was 
preſented to it by the lord chancellor, on Nov. 23, 
and inducted the 26th, 1742 ; he refigned the vi- 
carage in 1751, when it was again put in ſequeſtra- 
tion, and Thomas Leigh, clerk, was again appointed 
to it, after whoſe death Gilman Wall, A. M. was ap- 
pointed on Jan. 20, 1775, and is the preſent ſequeſ- 
trator of it. | 


Wills, Prerogative office, P Likewiſe vicar of Little- 
* And reQor of St, Mary borne. 


Magdalen Burgate. And rector of Bonoviogton, 


— — f 


ST, MAR MacvaLEn'schurch,in Burgate, ſtands 
on the ſouth fide of the middle of Burgate- ſtreet, being 
rather a ſmall building, conſiſting of two ifles and a 
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chancel, having a ſquare tower at the north-weſt 
corner, in which are three bells. | 

This church, which is a rectory, was part of the 
_ poſſeſſions of the abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine, 


Among the monuments and graveſtones in this church are 
the following :—At the eaſt end of the ſouth iſle a mural tablet 
for Mr, Edward Dering, late of Doddington, obt. 1786; arms, 
Or, on a ſaltier, ſable, a creſcent for difference ; another, ſhewing 
that in a vault near, are depoſited the remains of Richard Bar- 
ham, eſq. obt. 1784, his wife and daughter's, obt. 1781; arms, 
Argent, on a feſs, gules, a fleur de lis and two martlets, or, between 
three bears faſſant, ſable. A mural monument for Henry Saun. 
ders, counſellor at law, of this pariſh, who married Jane, eldeſt 
daughter of Thomas Paramor, eſq. of Fordwich, by whom he 
had an only daughter and heir Anne, married to John, ſon and 
heir of Thomas Marſh, gent. of Tapton, in Denton. He died 
in 1637; arms, Parted per chevron, ſable and argent, three ele- 
frhants heads counterchanged as the feld. A mural monument near 
the pulpit, for the Paramores. In the ſouth iſle are ſeveral me- 
morials for the Chandlers. In the north ifle a memorial for Noah 
Bolain and Elizabeth his wife; he died 1751; ſhe died 1764; 
Noah their ſon, obt. 1764. An elegant mural monument of 
rich ſculpture, for John Whitfield, gent. who was buried with 
his grandfather and grandmother, John and Catherine, and his 
parents, Henry and Anne, under it. He married Rebecca, 
youngeſt daughter of Robert Jaques, formerly ſheriff of this 
county. She died 1685, He was a. liberal benefactor to this 
city, and the poor of it, by his will; he died in 1691. On a 
braſs plate in the north ifle, an iuſcription for Margaret Rook, 
obt. 1494. A plain ſtone and memorials on it, for C. Packe, 
M. D. obt. 1749. Maria Packe, daughter of Herbert Rar.dolph, 
obt. 1772. One for Suſanna, wife of William Gray, obt. 1776; 
alſo for William Gray, obt. 1784, an inhabitant of this pariſh 
66 years, and a member of the corporation 60 ; alſo for Mar- 
tha, wife of Philip Caſtle, and daughter of William Gray, obt. 
1788. | 

Mr. Somner ſays, there was in his time an inſcription on 3 
braſs plate, for Sybell, widow of Libby Orchard, late of Mouk- 
ton- court, in Thanet, obt, 1 586. 

In the windows of this church were formerly ſeveral ſhields 
of arms, long fince deſtroyed. In this regiſter, which begins ſo 
late as the year 1634, are many burials in this church, of tbe 

Lovelaces, Netherſoles, Dennes, and Whitfields, and of Eliza 
beth, widow of Thomss Lighttoot, of this pariſh, in 1614, in 
the chancel near her deceaſed huſband. | 

ane 
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and continued with it till the final diffolution of the 
monaſtery in the goth year of king Henry VIII.'s 
reign, when it came into the king's hand, who granted 
it ſoon afterwards in his 33d year, to his new-founded 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, where the patronage 
of this church, ſince united in 1681, as mentioned 
before, to that of St. George's, remains at this time, 

One Richard Wekys, butcher, of this pariſh, in 
1471, was a great benefactor to this church. The 
ſteeple of it was new built in 1503 ; towards which 
one Sir Harry Ramley, of St, George's, was a bene- 
factor. John Fremingham, eſq. who was mayor in 
1461, gave by his will, among other acts of piety, 
twenty nobles to this church. 

By the return of the king's commiſſioners, anno 2 
Edward VI. it appears, that there were lands given 
by Edmund Brandon, by his will, for one prieſt to 
ſay the maſſe of Jeſus weekly within this church for 
ever. That there was light-rent given by J. Brande, 
for a light, as well to burn nightly before the body of 
Chriſt, as alſo at the celebration of divine ſervice 
within the church for ever.“ 

This rectory is valued in the king's books at 41. 10s. 
and the yearly tenths at 98.“ In 1588 it was valued 
at twenty pounds. Communicants ninety- three. 

At a viſitation holden anno 1560, it was preſented 
that there belonged to the parſonage-houſe, a piece 
of ground called Maudelen croft, which had been 
wrongfully detained by Mr. Hyde, auditor of Chriſt- 
church, to thegreat impoverilhment of the parloanage.* 


* Battely's Somner, p. 165. t Ibid. p. 18, 

This return is printed at the end of Batt. Soma. | 

* Redd. Priori, Sti Gregorii 2s. 8d. To the hoſpital of St. 
James 48. In undercroft, terr, voc. Maudelyn croft, 5 acres 
10s. Bacon's Liber Regis, p. 27. | 

* By records it appears, that this ground lies in the pariſh of 
St, Martin, and is bounded north by the ſtreet ; ſouthward by 
land of St, Augnſtine's ; and that the parſon of this church paid 
45. per annum to the hoſpital of St, Jacob. Batt. Somn. p. 165. 
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There is a terrier of this rectory, dated April 27, 
1630, in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Can- 


terbury. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


PATRONS, 
Or by whom preſented, N RECTORS. 
5 Thomas Hyper, Oct. 10, 1553. 
| The Queen. T homas Panton, July 95 1580. 


Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Thomas Warriner, Dec. 15, 1585, 
obt. 1606. 
George Mar/on, March 6, 1606, 


reſigned 1631. 

The King. Fohn Mappa, A. B. Oct. 28, 
1631, ot. « of 

Dean and Clapter. William Lovelace, A. M. Sept. 
26, 1660, obt. Aug. 1683. 


In whoſe time it ſeems, this rectory and that of St. 
George were united, and on his demiſe John Sargen- 
ſon was preſented the firſt to theſe united churches, 
and died poſſeſſed of theſe rectories in 1684 ; a liſt of 
whoſe ſucceſſors may be found above, under the ac- 
count of St. George's church. 


He had the queen's letters of 2 He was vicar of St, Mary Bie- 
preſentation, anno 1553. Rym. Fœd. din. | 
vol. xv. p. 347. 8 a See Wood't Ath. vol. ii. p. 1013, 

d Vicar likewiſe of St. Mary Bredin, 


ST. MART NoRTHGATE church is built partly 
over the city gate, called Northgate, and partly on 
the welt ſide of it, from which is a ſtaircaſe to go up 
to that part over the gateway, in which divine ſervice 
is performed. It conſiſts of only a body and chancel, 
being remarkably long and narrow, having a ſquare 
tower ſteeple at the weſt end, rebuilt of brick, in the 
room of the old one, which fell down a few years ago. 


Under the choir, or chancel of this church, 1s 3 


vault, with an open ſpace or loop-hole in the wall, 
faſhioned 
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faſhioned like a croſs, It was ſometime a hermitage, 
but is now belonging to the parſonage.* | 
There is a modern burying-ground belonging t 
this pariſh, on the north fide of Broad-ſtreet, a little 
weſtward of Ruttington-lane. 0 Fro 
This church, which is now a vicarage, was part of 
the antient poſſeſſions of the prior and convent of St. 
Gregory, in Canterbury,“ with whoſe conſent as pa- 
trons ot it, archbiſhop Stratford, in the year 1346, 
endowed the vicarage of it as follows : that the vicar 
and his ſucceſſors, vicars in this church ſhould have 
all and all manner of oblations in the church of 
Northgate, and in every other place within the bounds, 
limits or tithings of it, of whatſoever ſort made, or ro 
be made, or accruing to it, or in it, or liable to in- 
creaſe in future, the oblations or obventions of the 
hoſpital of Northgate alone excepted ; and that the 
vicars ſhould receive and have all tithes of wool, 
lambs, pigs, geeſe, apples, pears, hemp, flax, beans 
and other fruits and herbs, growing in orchards or 
gardens, and the tithes of mader* ariſing within the 
pariſh ; and alſo all other ſmall tithes of whatſoever 
ſort belonging to this church, and all other profits, 
which the vicars of it had been uſed to take in former 
times, except all great tithes (eſtimated of the yearly 
value of four marcs) belonging to it, which the reli- 
gious had reſerved to themſelves; and that the vicars 
ſhould undergo at their own coſts and expences, the 
burthen of performing divine offices in the church and 


1 


In Mr. Somner's time there were braſs plates, which have 
been long ſince loſt and deſtroyed, for Jeoffry Holman eſq. obt. 
1478 ; for Walter Garrade, late vicar, obt. 1498; for Ralf 
Browne, ſometime alderman and mayor, in 1507 and 1510, In 
one of the windows were formerly the arms of Apulderfield, and 
a ſhield, containing x lions rampant. In the church is a memo- 
rial for the Macarees, but it is moſtly hid by the pews, The 
pariſh regiſter begins ſo late as 1640. 

* Dugd. Mon. vol. ii. p. 374- 

* Decimas Warencie, five Mader, vulgariter nuncupat. in orig. 
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the finding of the books and ornaments of it, of the 
proceſſional tapers, and of one lamp winch ought to 
burn in the chancel of it, and the adminiſtring of 
bread, wine, lights, and other things there neceſſary 
for the celebration of divine rights; and alſo the pay- 
ment of tenths, and the impoſition of any other mat- 
ters which ſhould happen to be impoſed on the Eng- 
liſh church, for the moiety of the tax of this church; 
but that the religious ſhould acknowledge for ever, 
and undergo the burthen of rebuilding and repairing 
the chancel of it, within and without, and the pay- 
ment of the tenths of this ſort and the impoſition of 
whatſoever ſort for the other moiety of the taxation 
of it, and all the other burthens, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary incumbent, or which ought to be incumbent 
on it, and which were not allotted above to the vicar 
of it. | | | 
_ After this, both the appropriation and advowſon of 
the vicarage continued with the prior and convent of 
St. Gregory, till the diſſolution of it in the 27th year 
of king Henry VIII. when coming into the king's 
hands, both of them were granted, among the reſt of 
the poſſeſſions of the priory, to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and his ſucceſſors, where the appropriation 
ſtill remains, his grace the archbiſhop being the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of it. | 
The heirs of George Gipps, eſq. late M. P. for 
this city, are the preſent leſſees of this parſonage, 
worth, as eſtimated, only three pounds per annum. 
The advowſon of the vicarage likewiſe paſſed by 
the above grant to the archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors, 


_ 7 Battely's Somner, appendix, No. Ixviii. See the declaration 
made by Robert, prior, and the chapter of Canterbury, /c* 
vacante, dated 1348, concerning the ordination of this vicarage, 
which was made on Nov. 4, 1346. Regiſter E fol, 12*, MSS. 
Cantuar, The execution, on account of the ordination of this 
vicarage, dated at Canterbury, 10 kal. November, 1348. Regiſt. 
P. fol. 54". ibid. Ducarel Rep. p. 17. 


and 
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and this vicarage being in 1681, united to the adjoin- 
ing rectory of St. Alphage,* as ſuch, ftill continues 
in his grace's patronage,. who has eyer ſince collated 
to that rectory, with the vicarage of Northgate united 
to it. 

This vicarage is valued in the king's books at 
11]. 198. 4id. and the yearly tenths at 11. 3s. 1 11d.“ 

Richard Maſcall, of Chriſt-church, in Canterbury, 
in his will, proved 1703,' recites, that whereas he had 
by deed indented and inrolled in chancery, and dated 
in 1692, and by other conveyances purchaſed of Jo- 
ſeph Wells, yeoman, of Aſh, one annuity or yearly 
rent charge of four pounds, iſſuing out of the manor 
of Mardall, in Hothfield and Aſhford ; he then gave 
one moiety of the ſame to the poor people of St. 
Mary Northgate for ever, to be diſtributed among the 


moſt indigent poor — of it, by the miniſter, 
churchwardens and overſeers of the poor of it, within 


ten days after they ſhould receive — lame; and the 


other moiety he gave to the pariſh of Chart next Sut- 
ton Valence, for the purpoſes therein mentioned, with 
power of diſtreſs, on non-payment, &c. and reim- 
burſement of all coſts and charges, from time to time, 
out of the ſaid manor, lands and premiſes ; and he 
directed a copy of the deed to be kept in the book of 
accounts of the pariſh officers of St. Mary Northgate 
for ever, and the original deed to be kept in the pariſh 


cheſt of Chart Sutton, there carefully to be preſerved 
tor ever. 


* See St. Alphage, before, p. 218. 
_ * Viz. endow. in decim. predial perſonal & al ſpiritual, profic 
per annum 111, 8s. 8d. Bacon's Liber Regis, p. 27» 
In Prerogative-office, Canterbury, 


CHURCH 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY NORTHGATE. 


PATRONS, 


Or by whom preſented. 3 


Thomas Skeene, in 1346." 
Walter Garrarde, in 1476, obt. 
Auguſt 26, 1498. 
| William Kemfe, in 1520.” 
William Page, in 1523. 
The Archbifbot. 1 William Lovell, S. Doo B. Dec, 
h 23 16 7a, obt. 1581." 
Thomas Mebbe, . Auguſt 10, 
1581. 
John Stybiynge, 3un. March 11, 


1583. 
William Okell, reſigned.® 
Anthony Kirkbye, . . . June 15, 
1597, reſigned 1609, 
Elias Meade, A. M. Nov. 30, 
1609, obt. 1612. 
Thomas Tatnall, A. M. April 
30 1612 * 
Sampſon Kennard, A. M. May 
29, 1612, obt. 1635." 
Daniel Bollen, A. M. Dec. 2, 
1635. 
Fohn Stockar, A. M. Sept. 24, 
1663, obt. 170g. 


During his time, viz. in 1681, this church and 
that of St. Alphage appear to have been united, ſo 
that he died rector of both churches, being the firſt 
that was ſo inducted to them; a liſt of whole ſuccel- 


ſors may be found before, under the account of St, 


Alphage's church. 


k Somner, appendix, p. 73- x His will is in Prerag. off. 
i Wills, Prerog. off. He lies bu - o He is mentioned in a will in Pre. 
ried in this church. rog. off. in 1604, as late miniſter at 
m He and his ſucceſſor are both this pariſh. 
mentioned in a will, in Prerogative- p His will is in Prerog. off proved 
| anuary 8, 1612. ; 
q See St. Dunſtan's pariſh regiſter. 
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Sr. MLpRRkp's church is ſituated at the ſouth - 
weſt extremity of the city, near the Old Caſtle and 
the river Stour, in the church - yard belonging to it. 
This church is a large handſome building, of three 
iſles and three chancels, with a ſquare tower ſteeple 
on the north ſide, in which are five bells. This church 
and a great part of the city, was, according to Stow, 
burnt in the year 1246, anno 30 Henry III. but as it 
ſnould ſeem not entirely ſo, for at the weſt end of the 
ſouth iſle there is a very fair Roman arch, remaining 


over the window, and by all appearance the work of 
thoſe times. . 8 : | ; 


This 


r Among other monuments and memorials in the middle 
chancel of this church, is a memorial, part obliterated, for 
William Glover, gent. obs. 16>, Margaret his wife died in 
1654, Another for Richard Sandys, eſq. grandſon of Sir Ri- 
chard Sandys, bart. of Northborne, obt. 1763 ; alſo Suſan 
Crayford Sandys, reli& of the ſame, obt. 1777. One for the 
Rev. and learned John Rigden, B. D. born in this pariſh, edu» 
cated in the king's ſchool, vicar of Ryegate, in Surrey, and 
fellow of St. John's college in Cambridge, obt. 1732. One for 
Mary, wife of Laurence Bridger, gent. obt. 1701. On two 
{mall tablets, the names, Winifred Bridger, Laurence Bridger. 
On a ſtone, a memorial for John Stanley, clerk, A. M. ſon of 
Mr, John Stanley, twice mayor of this city, obt. 165$; arms, 
Stanley, in chief a mullet, for difference. In the north chancel, a 
mural monument, for Thomaſine Honywood, widow, late the 
wife of Anthony Honywood, of this pariſh, and before the wife 
of John Adye, gent. of Doddington, obt. 1626; arms, Faye, 
impaling parted fer chevron, or, and azure, three mullets pierced, 
counterchanged, Hatchments and memorials for the Bix's; arms, 
Vaire, argent and azure, on an eſcutcheon of pretence, gules, a 
chevron, or. A mural monument for William Smith, gent. late 
of this pariſh, and Dorothy his wife, daughter of Geo. Juxon, 
gent, late of Chart Sutton. He died 1699 ; ſhe obt. 1711. In 
the north iſle ſeveral memorials for the Bix's. A memorial for 
John Wear, gent. of this pariſh, obt. 1763. A memorial for 
Lydia, wife of William Eades, gent. of this pariſh, ob. 1755, 
A memorial for William Aſlong, obt. 1780. One for William 
rome, ſon of John Brome, eiq. of Tuppendence, obr. 1749. 


Another 
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This church is a rectory, the patronage of which 
was part of the poſſeſſions of the abbot and convent 
= "of 


Another for Nathaniel Highmore, eſq. obt. 1790. At the north 
welt corner ſtands the font. It is of ſtone and leaded within, 
in form of an octagon; each fide of which is adorned with a 
niche, in the pedeſtal part, and above with guaterfoils, each con- 
taining a ſmall ornament on a lozepge. In the middle ſpace 
are the ſollowing ſtones and memorials; ſor Henry Waddell, 
alderman and twice-mayor of this city, obt. 1705, and others 
af that name. For Aphra, the only daughter of Robert Beak, 
gent. obt. 1716; arms, A croſs molines, ermine, For Katherine 
Foſt, wife of Mr. Richard Birkenhead, obt, 1625. A mural 
tablet for Robert Gilbert, obt. 1624. A memorial cloſe within 
the weſt door, for alderman John Garlin, twice mayor of this 
city, obt. 1713. Another for the Flatmans. A memorial for 
Robert Beche, preſbiter, obt. 1679. Two memorials for the 
Beakes. A moral tablet at the north fide of the altar for Tho- 
mas Cranmer, eſq. ſon of Edmund, archdeacon of Canterbury, 
nephew of the archbiſhop, by his brother. He was regiſter of 
the archdeaconry, obt. 1604 ; arms. Cranmer, argent, on a chev. 
ren, azure, between three pelicant, ſable, vulnerating themſelves, as 
many cingvefoils, or. On the ſouth fide of the chancel, an altar 
iomb ſor Sir Francis Head, bart. who married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of James Smithſbye, eſq. obt. 1716; arms, Head, vith the 
arms of Ulſter, on a canton, impaling ermine, on a feſs, gules, three 
roſes, or. A cenotaph, in memory of Sir William Cranmer, the 
ſecond ſon of William Cranmer, eſq. deſcended from Edmond 
Cranmer, archdeacon, and brother to the archbiſhop, ob. 1697, 
unmarried ; born in this pariſh, and buried in the church of 
Ste. Leonard, Bromley, in Middleſex. At the north ſide of the 
chancel is a mural monument, deſigned by the late Capt. Riov, 
and executed by Moore, for ſeveral of the family of Bridger; 
arms, Bridger in a lozenge, Argent, a chevron engrailed, ſable, 
between thr ee crabs, gules. Above the tomb of Sir Francis Head 
is a very beautiful mural monument of marble, ia a pyrimidical 
form, with emblematic:] ſculptures. On the top 1s placed a 
{mall vaſe, on which are emblazoned the arms, viz. Argent, on 
a chevron, ſable, three cinquefoils, hierced of the firſt, between as many 
falcons heads eraſed, axue. On the tablet an inſcription, to the 
memory of William Jackſon, eſq. of this city, obt. 1789, &.. 
31, unmarried ; (whoſe death was occaſioned by a hurt be te- 
ceived a ſew days hefore, in riding an unruly horſe). Under- 
'neath is a long epitaph, enumerating his excellent good quali- 
tits, all which he truly deſerved. Tone elegance of it ditp.ays 


the Kill of the ſcelpior Bacon. Under the altar is a flat ſtone ard 
memorial 
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of St. Auguſtine, with whom it continued till the 
diſſolution of that monaſtery, in the zoth year of king 
Henry VIII. when it came into the hands of the 
crown, where it has continued ever ſince, the king 
being the preſent patron of it. 

The church of St. Mildred is valued in the antient 
taxation at eight marcs per annum. 


memorial, telling that in a vault underneath lies Catharina, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Sandys, of this pariſh, who died in 
1777 3 arms, Sandys, impaling Hougham. | 

The ſouth chancel is now cloſed up from the church, bat 
there is an acceſs to it from the church-yard. It was formerly 
called the Wood's chancel, from its belonging to a family of 
that name; and in Somner's time there were in the windows 
the name of At-wood in ſeveral places, in very antient cha- 
raters. It is now in a ruinous deſolate ſtate, and the pavement 
ſunk into a hollow, towards the vault underneath. 

Somner ſays, that a family of this name antiently dwelt ja 
this pariſh, in Stour-ſtreet, where one Thomas At-Wood dwelt 
in king Henry VIII.'s time, being four ſeveral times mayor of 
this city, He built this chapel or chancel, for a pecolia» place 
of ſepulture for himſelf and his family, ſeveral] of whom lie 
interred in it, under fair grave- ones, formerly inlyid with 
braſs, all long ſince torn away. On the ſouth ſide of it there 
remains a neat mural monument; arms, Argent, a chevren, be- 
tween three bulls heads caboſted, ſable, horned, or, im paling ermine, 
on a chevron, gules, three leepards faces jefſant, fleurs de lis, or, to 
the memory of lady Margaret Hales, daughter and heir of Oli. 
ver Wood, eſq. by Joane, daughter and heir of Henry, ſon 
and heir of Sir William Cantelop. She was married to three 
knights, viz. firſt, to Sir Walter Mantel; ſecondly, to Sir Wil. 
liam Hault ; and laſtly, to Sir James Hales. She died in 1577. 
7 the bottom is a genealogical tree, bearing ſeveral ſhicics 
01 arms, ; 

In the regiſter of this pariſh, which begins anno 1559, are 
ſeveral entries of the burials of the Newmans, Hanafields, 
Cranmers, Netherſoles, Drylands, Swifts, Norwoods, Bix's, 


2 the lady Catherine Carter in 1678, Scotts and Fre. 
moults. £ 


—_ — . 


One John Stulp was a good beneſaQor to the making of fe. 
veral new pews, as appears by his name on them. Geo. Stan- 
ley, eſq. mayor, was buried in 1676, in the chapel in St. Mil- 
dred's Church, near his father and mother there, 


\ 
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This rectory, with that of the antient deſecrated 
church of St. Mary de Caſtro, or of the Caſtle, is ya. 
lued in the king's books, at 171. 178. 11d, and the 
yearly tenths at 11. 15s. 9id.“ In 1588 it was valued 
at fifty pounds. Communicants three hundred and 
| fixty. In 1640 it was valued at ſeventy pounds.— 
Communicants one hundred. 

Archbiſhop Sancroft, by his decree, dated Sept. 29, 
1684, united the rectory of All Saints, in this city, 
with St. Mary de Caſtro, of the king's patronage like- 
wiſe, to this of St. Mildred,* in which ſtate it conti— 
nues at this time, It is now about the clear annual 
value of eighty pounds." 

The neighbouring church of St. John, becoming 
deſolated after the reformation, tacitly devolved to 
this church of St. Mildred, and it has ever ſince been 
eſteemed as part of this pariſh.” | 


* Viz. In un parcel terr, .gleb. per am, 3½. Bacon's Liber 
Regis, p. 27. | 3 

* Regiſter Saneroft, f. 252, *.*. MSS. Lambeth, In the 
Prerog. off. in Canterbury, is the inſtrument of William, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, for uniting the churches of St. Mildred, 
St. Mary de Caſtro, and All Saints, having the conſent of the 
mayor, aldermen and juſtices of the peace of the city of Can- 
terbury, and of the king under his great ſeal, he being the pa. 
tron of the ſame. The archbiſhop in it decreed, that the church 
of All Saints and St. Mary de Caſtroalready united, :houldre- 
main ſo united and conſolidated, with and to the pariſh church 
of St. Mildred aforeſaid, and that the pariſhioners of each 
ſhovld belong to the pariſh church of St. Mildred, as their own 
proper church, and that as often as the ſaid church alone, out 
of the three before-named, ſhouid be and remain preſentative, 
and as often as any vacancy of the ſame ſhould happen, dated 
at Lambeth, Sept. 29, 1684. ; 

The king's confirmation of the ſame, under his great fa, 
dated Odober 14, 1684, 

s Ibid, * Sec the next page. 
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CHURCH OF ST. MILDRED. 


PATRONS, | 
* | RECTORS 
Or by whom reſented, l 


The Crowne go bee eee tee eee 0 John Balbourne, in 1503. * 
Humfhry Garth, in 1540” 
Foln Hill, inducted Nov. 20, 
1507 obt. 1601. 
Ric rd Allen, 8. . B. May 
16, 16 
— Nan, in 1654. 
Richard Burney, Sept. 8, 1661, 
reſigned | 
Fames Ardern, clerk, A. M. 
May 26, 1662, reſigned 
1666. 
Simon Lowth, A. M. OR. 8, 
1666, obt. 1672 
Fohn Sargenſon, A. M. Oct. 25 
1672, obt. 1684. 
Humphry Bralesford, A. M. 
September 3, 1684, reſigned 
1708. | 


on the 29th of which month, 1684, this church and 
that of All Saints, were united, ſo that his ſucceſſors 


were preſented to the rectories of All Saints and St. 
Mildred united. | 


Fohn Andrews, A. M. April 5, 

1708, obt. 1710. | 
James Henſtridge, A. M. Nov. 
22, 1710, obt. December 4, 


I . ' 
7. wo Delafaye, February 4, 
1746, obt. July 26, 1772.* 
Anthony Lukyn, Auguſt, 1772, 
obt. Nov. 12, 1778. 


* Wills, Prerog. off. e Likewiſe rector of Knolton, H 
Y He is mentioned in a will in Pre- was buried in this church. | 
top, off, Cant, d He was rector of Brook, and a 
2 He reſigned this rectory and the minor canon of this cathed al. we” 
ing's preſentation again, June 28, e He had been ſometime curate of 
1637. Rym. Fad. vol. xx. p. 207. Queenborough. _ | 
i Wood's Ath. vol. ii. p. 88 5. See f He held the vicarage of Reculver 
N. Peter's, by diſpenſation. 
_ And vicar of Holy Croſs Weſt- 


PATRONS, 
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PATRONS, Sc. * RECTORS. 


The Crown eoorcenrocecodoerececocege William Theofhilus Montjoy Vz. 
| Aer, preſented Dec. 244 1778, 
obt, April 17. 1788. 
Eduard William . hitaker, pre. 
ſented May, 1788, the pre. 
ſent rector. 
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6 He was inducted to the rectory of h And rector of St, John's, Cler. 
St. Mildred and St. Mary de Cattro, kenwell. He was inducted to this 
with the united reftory of All Saints, church of St. Mildred on June 10. 
on Jan. 1, 1779, He died ſuddenly 


at Reading, in Berkſhire, 


Hol CRoss WESTGATE church, ſo called both 
from its dedication and fituation, ſtands juſt within 
the city gate, called Weſtgate, on the ſouth fide of 
the ſtreet, almoſt adjoining the city wall. It is a large 
church, but low, conſiſting of three iſles and a chan- 
cel, having a ſquare tower at the weſt end, in which 
are five bells. | 

On the north fide of the church, eaſtward of the 
porch, are the ruins of the walls of a chantry, adjoin- 
ing to the walls of the church, but ſhut out from it, 
open to the air. | | 

In alluſion to the church's name of Holy Croſs, 
there was formerly over the porch, or entrance into 
it, a crucifix, or repreſentation of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, as may be learnt from the will of Richard 
Marley, dated 1521, who appointed-to be buried in 
the church-yard, before the crucifix, as nigh the com- 
ing in of the north door there as conveniently might 
be, and ordered his executors to ſee gilt well and 
workmanly the crucifix of our Lord, with the Mary 
and John, ſtanding upon the porch of the faid 
north door; but this crucifix has been many year 


1 This will is in the Prerog. off. Canterbury. 


ſince 
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fince removed, and the king's arms placed in its 


room.* 


There was antiently in this church a chantry, to 
which belonged a prieſt, called Jheſus maſſe prieſt, who 
had been accuſtomed to ſay maſſe, and to help to 
maintain divine ſervice in this church, and was re- 
moveable at the pleaſure of the inhabitants, It was 


not known by whom it. was founded, but by tradition, 


with the help and devotion of the pariſhioners, who 
bought ſeveral lands and tenements to maintain this 
chantry; the valuation of which, as appears by the 


In the north wall at the weſt end, in a window now ſtopped 
up, is a figure of a man, holding a ſkull. Between the two 
columns, on the frieze, In Memoria Almundi Colſfli: arms, Colje— 
Or, a feſs between three colts current, ſable. 

Mr. Somner has tranſcribed ſome of the antient epitaphs in 
this church, rewaining in his time, but they have been long ſince 
all of them obliterated. Several of the vicars he buried in the 
chancel; as Nicholas Chilton, obt. 1400. Robert Raynhull, 
obt. 1416, and Patricius Gerard, obt. 1458; and cloſe by them 
lies one Clement Harding, B. L. but their inſcriptions are long 
lince gone. The following monuments and inſcriptions are 
among others, at preſent remaining. At the ſouth ſide of the 
chancel is an elegant mural cenotaph, for James Six, A. M. and 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, who died at Rome in 
1786, and was buried in that city; arms, Azure, in chief), two 
creſcents, in baſe a mullet of ſix points, argent. Near the altar-rails, 
a memorial for John Seaman, ſon of the late Dutton Seaman, 
eſq. and Elizabeth his wife, of Guildhali, London, obt. 178g. 
A memorial oppoſite the pulpit, for Leah, wite of Peter Boudry, 
obt. 1750; alſo for the ſaid Peter Boudry, obt. 1753. A me- 
morial near the weſt door, for the Rev. Francis- William Du- 
rand, 41 years miniſter of the French church, within the pre- 
cindts of the cathedral, obt. 1789. In the north iſle are memo- 
ſlals for ſeveral of the Turners. In ſeveral parts of the church 
are ſtones, which appear by the marks on them to have been 
—_ of their braſſes, particularly in the chancel and middle 
iſle, | | 

Mr. James Six, of this pariſh, F. R. S. a gentleman well 

nown to men of ſcience, for his ingenious purſuits in aſtronomy 
and natural philoſophy, was a good benefactor to this church; by 


whoſe gift principally, the late erected organ was placed in it, 


where he lies buried, He died in 1793. 
ret urn 


. 
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return of the commiſſioners for the viſiting of chan- 
tries, and ſuch like foundations, in the 2d year of Ed- 
ward VI.'s reign, was found worth 111. gs. 8d. 

To this maſſe there belonged a fraternity, called 
from thence the fraternity of Jheſus maſſe, or Feſus bro. 
therhed, founded by whom was not known, within 
this church. There were divers men and women, 
who, through devotion, gave, to this brotherhood, 
ſome four-pence, ſome eight-pence yearly ; for which 
they were named brothers and fiſters ; which money 

was beſtowed upon lights in the church; and upon 
one maſſe and dirige, for the brothers and fiſters de. 
parted, who were recommended to our. Saviour's 
mercy, by the prieſt at maſſe. The names of this 
fraternity were entered on a bead-roll kept for the 

urpoſe. Both chantry and fraternity were ſuppreſſed, 
with all others of the like kind, in the 2d year of Ed- 
ward VI. though it appears to have been without a 
prieſt for ſome time before. 

The preſent church was built in king Richard II. “s 
reign, in the room of one of the ſame name, which 
ſtood over the antient gateway of Weſtgate, and was 
of courſe demoliſhed, when archbiſhop Sudbury, in 
that reign, pulled down that gate, which was become 
ruinated, and built the preſent one. The king's li- 
cence for the purchaſe of the ground, for the ſcite of 
the preſent church, and the cemetery, being dated 


March 10, anno 3 Richard [].” 


2 The return of the king's commiſſioners, anno 2d king Ed- 
ward VIth. is printed at the end of Somner ; by which it ap- 
ears likewiſe, that there were then 240 houſing people within 
this pariſh, and that the ſalary and profits of the lands of the 
above chantry, had been for one year before, diſtributed to the 
oor, there not having been any prieſt nor any ſale of the ſame. 
That there were obit lands for keeping obits ; and there was lamp 
land given by the will of William Harnehil for one lamp, to 

burn for ever. before the ſacrament in this church. 
= See this licence in Batt, Somn. appendix, No, Ixxii. 


This 
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This church was part of the antient poſſeſſions of 
the priory of St. Gregory, in Canterbury,“ to which 
it was appropriated, but no vicarage ſeems to have 
been endowed in it, till archbiſhop Stratford, by his 


inſtrument under his ſeal, dated at Saltwood in the - 


year 1347, and of his tranſlation the 14th, endowed 
the vicarage of this church as follows : John Sorges 
being then vicar of it, THAT it being affirmed on the 
part of the religious, that they had in time paſt ac- 
knowledged the burthens of the payment of the 
tenths, and other impoſitions whatever, for the taxa- 
tion of this church, and alſo all ordinary burthens in- 
cumbent on it, and that they had received nothing of 
the fruits, rents, profits, or obventions of it, durin 
the time of the above - mentioned vicar, although in 
the times of the other vicars of it, they were accuſ- 
tomed to have, and take from it a certain penſion of 
money; the vicar likewiſe aſſerting, that all the com- 
modities of the church were ſcarce adequate, in thoſe 
times, for his ſufficient maintenance, and the burthens 
incumbent on this vicarage; wherefore the archbi - 
ſhop, having duly conſidered the premiſes, and exa- 
mined into the ſame, in the preſence of the parties, 
and with their conſent, decreed and ordained, that the 
above-mentioned religious and their ſucceſſors ſhould 
receive and have in future, the tithes of all and ſingu- 
lar the gardens within the bounds and limits of the 
pariſh of this church, whereſoever ſituated; and alſo 
the tithes of a certain mill, commonly called Shef- 
fote's mill, ſituated within the pariſh of this church; 
but that the ſaid vicar and his ſucceſſors, vicars there, 
ſhould have and poſſeſs two ſmall houſes below the 
church, ſituated on both ſides of the fame, of antient 
time belonging to the vicarage of it; and that the vi- 
cars of the church ſhould likewiſe receive, poſſeſs and 
have for ever, in the name of their vicarage, the reſt 


'y » Dugd, Mon. vol. ii. p. 374. 
VOL, XI. 5 
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of the tithes, as well large as ſmall ; and alſo the ob. 
lations, and fruits, rents, iſſues and profits, all and 
ſingular, belonging to the ſaid church, or which 
ſhould belong to it in future, by any cauſe or occaſion 
whatſoever, the ſame not being allotted to the reli. 
gious, as above-mentioned. And that the vicars of 
the church ſhould acknowledge and undergo at their 
own coſts and expences, the burthen of ſerving the 
church in divine ſervices, and the providing and find. 
ing of bread, wine, lights, and other things, which 
ſhould be neceflary for the celebration of divine rites 
in the ſame, ſuch as were to be found and provided, 
either by right or by cuftom uſed in the dioceſe, by 
the rectors and vicars of 2 ; and likewiſe the 
© waſhing of the veſtments and ornaments of the church, 
and the finding or producing of ſtraw, with which the 
church ſhould be ſtrewed in ſuch manner, and as often 
as ſhould be neceſſary; but the burthen of rebuild- 
ing and-repairing of the chance] of the church, and 
the finding or producing and repairing of books, veſt- 
ments, and ornaments of the ſame, which ought or 
were uſed to be found, produced, or repaired of right 
or cuſtom, by the rectors of churches, and moreover 
the burthen of the payment of tenths and other im- 
- poſitions whatſoever, which ſhould or ought in future 
to belong to the ſaid church, according to the taxation 
of it, or otherwiſe ; and alſo the reſt of the burthens, 
ordinary and extraordinary of it, of whatſoever ſort 
incumbent, or which ought to be incumbent on the 
vicar, for the time being, and not allotted above, the 
religious ſhould undergo for ever and acknowledge; 
reſerving, nevertheleſs, to himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, the full power of augment- 
ing and diminiſhing the vicarage, if at any time it 
ſhould ſeem expedient to him or them. 


® Battely's Somner, appendix, No. lxix. 


After 
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After this, both the appropriation and advowſon 
of the vicarage of the church, continued with the prior 
and convent of St. Gregory, till the diſſolution of it 
in the 27th year of king Henry VIII. when coming 
into the king's hands, both of them were granted, 
among the reſt of the poſſeſſions of the priory, to 
the archbiſhop and his ſucceſſots, where the appro- 
priation ſtill remains; his grace being the preſent poſ- 
(elle i 8 e 

This church, or parſonage appropriate, in the an- 
tient taxation, was valued at 1008.“ | 

The heirs-of George Gipps, elq. have the preſent 
intereſt of this leaſe, under the archbiſhop, of this 
parſonage, which is warth, according to eſtimation, 
only 148. per annum. | 3 

The advowſon of the vicarage likewiſe paſſed by 
the above grant, to the archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors; 
but in the time of archbiſhop Sancroft, anno 1681, by 
the mutual conſent of the archbiſhop and of the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury, patrons of St. Peter's 
church, being that of the adjoining pariſh, the latter 
has been united to this of Holy Croſs Weltgate,* ſo 


. 


” Thorn, col. 2166, A copy of a compoſition of this vicarage 
is extant, in MSS. marked A. 11. fol. 38”, in Archiv, Eceleſ. 
Cath. Cantuar. | 

4 See the account of the petitions for the uniting of theſe 
churches, and the archbiſhop's decree thereon, before; by which 
this pariſh church was united to that of St. Peter, and it was de- 
clared that the former ſhould for ever be the church preſentative; 
and that the pariſhioners of both ſhould reſort to the ſame, as to 
their proper church ; and that the patron of St. Peter's ſhould 
| hare the right of preſentation upon the firſt avoidance which 

ſhould happen, and the patron of Holy Croſs Weſtgate upon 
the next, and ſo on alternately for ever. It ſhould ſeem as if 
this decree did not effectually take place at that time, for in 1692 

there were two petitions, fimilar to the former ones. In 1681, 
one from the mayor, &c. and the other from the dean and chap- 
ter, which was followed by a decree of the archbiſhop, for the 
uniting of theſe churches, with the fame regulations of preſen- 
tation as before. r 

| 8 2 - that 
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that the patronage is now become veſted in the arch. 
| biſhop and dean and chapter alternately ; in which 
ſtate it continues at this time. | 
- There was an inquiſition, ad quod damnum, taken at 
Canterbury, anno 16 Richard II. to enquire, if it 
would be to the king's prejudice to grant to Simon 
Tanner, and others, a licence, to give and aſſign one 
meſſuage, and one garden, with appurtenances, in the 
pariſh of the Holy Croſs Weſtgate, to Robert Rayn- 
hull, vicar of this church and his ſucceſſors.” 
The vicarage of Holy Croſs Weſtgate, 1s valued in 
the antient taxation at four pounds per annum, but 
on account of the ſtendernefs of the income was not 
charged to the tenth. It is valued in the king's books 
at 131. ob. and the yearly tenths at 1]. 6s. odd.“ In 
1588 it was valued at gol. Communicants two hun- 
dred and eighty. | 
There is a terrier of this vicarage, dated anno 1630, 
in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury. 


CHARITIES. 


ABRAHAM COLFE, by his will proved in 1657, gave ix 
penny loaves, to be diſtributed every Lord's day, to five poor 
godly men or women of this pariſh, and one man or woman 
of the French congregation, inhabitants here, who attend 
the whole time at their reſpective churches, one penny loaf 
each, of good wheaten bread; the poor perſons to be 
changed every Sunday; charged on the ſtock of the Lea- 
theriellers company, in London, amounting in money to 
11, 7s. And 6s 8d. yearly, to be equally divided to the pri- 
ſoners of Weſtgate, St. Dunſtan's, and Maidſtone gaols, in 
money; and for want of ſuch, to thoſe in the houſe of cor- 
rection, in bread, charged on a houſe and orchard in Broad- 


ſtrect. Which charities were by his will veſted in truſt, with 


reſpect to the former five, and to the priſoners in the dif- 


r Thorne, co! 2169. ju 
* Redd Prior Eccleſ. Chrifli 33. Endow pro manſ, & parv ten & duo Car- 
din per ann. 1). 18. in decim. predial & perſonal, & al profic. per ann. 
721. 38. 6d. r dd. ſolut Archiep, Cantuar. 15. 4d. Orig. endow. ut ſupra. See 
Bzcoa's Liber Regis, p. 27. 
ferent 
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ferent gaols, in the vicar and churchwardens of Weſtgate, 
and with reſpect to the latter one, in the miniſter and elders 
of the French congregation, | | 
Tromas MANERINGE gave by will in 1592, 6s. 8d. to 
de yearly diſtributed to twenty poor men, at Eaſter, in money, 
charged on a houſe and orchard in Broad-ſtreet. 
Jon SmiTH, clerk, parſon of Wickhambreaux, that 
help and means might not be wanting to ſuch perſons who 
were priſoners, either in the cuſtody of the gaoler of the gaol 
of the city and — of Canterbury, or in the cuſtody of 
the gaoler of the gaol of the county of Kent, kept in the pa- 
riſn of St. Dunſtan, at ſuch time as ſuch priſoners were to 


ſuffer puniſhment for their offences, to bring them to repen- 


tance, and to induce them, after their trials, to lead a better 
life; therefore, for the inſtruction of ſuch as ſhould be in 
either of the ſaid gaols, he had taken order, for the, reading 


of divine ſervice, and preaching of ſermons to them, in 


manner as hereafter mentioned, with reaſonable allowance 
for the preacher's pains, granted and confirmed, by inden- 
ture dated July 25th, in the 19th 7 of king Charles J. 
anno 1638, for the performance and accompliſhment of it, 
to Hamon Lewknor, eſq. of Acriſe, and ſeven other feoffees 
and truſtees and their heirs, one annuity or yearly rent of 
five pounds, iſſuing out of two pieces of marſh land, con- 
taining ten acres, called Shereives Marſh, in the pariſh of 
Wickhambreaux, to have and :o hold unto the ſaid truſtees, 
their heirs and aſſigns; the annuity to be payable four times 


a year, at the ſeſſions · houſe, in the Caſtle, at Canterbury, 


with power of diftreſs on non-payment, The ſaid annuity 
to be paid to and received by the ſaid Hamon Lewknor and 

the others, upon the ſpecial truſt and confidence, that they 
ſhould therewith provide and procure the uſual di vine ſervice 
of the church of England, to be read four times in the year, 
and a ſermon to be preached at each of thoſe times, by a li- 
cenſed. preacher, unto the priſoners who ſhould from time 


to time be in the gaol of the city of Canterbury, as near be- M 


fore the ſeveral quarter-ſefſions in and for the city as conve- 
niently might be; the ſervice and ſermons to be read and 
preached in the church of Holy Croſs Weſtgate, if conſent 
could be had; if not, then'in ſome convenient chamber in 
the houſe, wherein the gaoler or keeper dwelt, and that the 
feoffees ſhould likewiſe procure and provide the like ſervices ; 
and ſermons ſhould be read and preached at the like times 
Unto ſuch priſoners, as ſhould from time to time be in the 


8 3 | aforeſaid 
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aforeſaid gaol for the county of Kent, then kept in the pariſh 
of St. Dunſtan, at the like times: the ſame to be read and 
_ preached in ſome convenient chamber of the . houſe, where 
the ſaid gaol was, for the better inſtruction of ſuch priſoners, 
and that the feoffees ſhould pay to ſuch preacher, each time 
for his pains ten ſhillings, and ſhould further deliver to him 
28. 6d. to be thus beſtowed by him; ſix-pence to the gaoler 
for preparing the room, and two ſhillings among the pri. 
ſoners ſo inſtructed; which money ſo to be paid to the 
preachers, ſhould be paid unto them on demand, at the Re. 4 
giſter's office, for the archdeaconry of Canterbury, where it 
ſhould be before-hand left for that purpoſe; and that after his 
death the ſole nomination of all ſuch preachers, as ſhould 
inſtruct the priſoners for the time being, and of providing 
and procuring them to read ſuch ſervices, and preach ſuch 
ſermons, ſhould be veſted in the archbiſhop, his commiſſary, 
or the archdeacon of Canterbury, or ſuch of them as ſhould 
be living and abiding in or about the city of Canterbury, ſo 
"that ſuch readers and preachers ſo nominated to read and 
preach inthe gaol of the city of Canterbury, fhould be liv- 
ing and abiding within the deanry of Canterbury, that ſo 
they might attend the ſame with the leaſt trouble; and thoſe 
to read and preach in the gaol of the county of Kent, in St. 
Dunſtan's; to be living and abiding either in the deanries of 
Bridge, Weſtbere, or Eleham, or any of them; and that 
every ſuch licenſed preacher ſhould have a month's notice 
. at the leaſt, and better to provide himſelf for the 
8 | 

| gu 6-4 the ſurvivors of the ſaid feoffees, their heirs or al- 
ſigns, when they ſhould be decreaſed to the number cf four 
only, that then they ſo ſurviving, or the heirs of the ſurvi- 
vors of them, ſhould convey the ſaid annuity to four others 
of worth and quality, living in or near the city of Canter- 
bury, and to their heirs and aſſigns for ever, for the like 
truſt, intent, and purpoſes, and nototherwiſe. And for the 
better preſervation of this deed, that one part of it ſhould be 
with the conſent of the archdeacon, depoſited in the regifiry 
of the aichdeaconry, to remain there among the writings in 
the cuſtody of the regiſter, by which it might be kept in 
memory, from what deanries the preachers were from time 
co time to be choſen, and that they might, in convenient 
time, be provided; and the regiſter or his clerk might ſhew 
the ſame to ſuch perſons as ſhould require it, or make fuch 
„ copies 


* * 


copies as ſnould be deſired, on payment of the uſual fees, 
Kc. for the ſane. 142 I, 
In the year 1680, - all the feoffees were deceaſed, exceptin 
Henry Oxinden, then Sit Henry Oxinden, Ent. and bart. 
of Wingham, who was then become the only grantee and 
truſtee, He, by indenture, in the above year, and intended 
to be inrolled in chancery, aſſigned it over to Sir James Ox- 
inden, of Dean, and eight others, and their heirs and 
aſſigns, in truſt only, for the continuing and preſerving 
the above truſt, and for no other intent or purpoſe what- 


ſoever, | | 
CHURCH OF HOLY CROSS WESTGATE. 
PATRONS, A, 
Or by whom preſented, ,* + onde 
Wa > n Sor e, „ in t 347. f 
Na 4h 62 „ 2 obt. 
1400.“ 5 3 Ea 
Robert Raynhull, * © # s* . obt, 
. 14168 - - * 
a Patrick Gerrard... . obt. 
1466 % 5 oe : 


Fohn Rotley, reſigned in 1460.“ 
Clement Hardinge, LL. B. 


| Thomas P edecocg, * « Obt, May, | 


1501. 
Dunſtan Petle, in 1527.5 
Thomas Wellys, . 1522.4 


LY 


t Viz, William Mann, efq. of Can- num, above recited, it appears Rayn- 
terbury ; Thomas Belk, D. D. pre- hull was vicar in-1392. 
bendary of Canterbury; George Ox= 2 Rector of St. Peter's likewiſe — 
inden, eſq. L. D. of the univerſity of He lies buried in this church. 
Cambridge; Henty Oxinden, eſq. of y Buried in this church. 
Brook; Edward Nutt, eſq. of Nack= 2 Wills, Pcerogative-othice, Can- 
ington ; William Kingſley, jun. eſq, terbury. 
of Chriſt-church, Canterbury; Wil- a Buried in the chancel, 
liam Courthope, eſg. of Stodmarſh, d Buried in the church-yard, His 
and Henry Marſh, eſg. of Kingſton, will is in Prerog. off. Cant. 
near Canterbury. c He is mentioned in a will in Pre- 
u Somner, appendix, p. 74. rog · off. Cant, | 


v He lies buried in the chancel of d Alſo ſuſtragan biſhop of Sidon, 


this church, as does his ſecceflor and rector of Woodchurch. Willies 
Nayahull. By the writ ad quod dam» Mitred Abbeys, vol. li, Pe 97. 
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.- PATRONS, GW. 
The Archbi/hop. EIN 


The King, fede — — 
The Ar chbigpop. el FE, og 


© 


* 


* 


£ VICARS» 
Fohn Sweeting, Dec. 13, 1582, 
and in 1586. 
Jol Bungay, A. M. April 2, 
1611, obt. 1617. * 
James Lambe, A. M. Nov. 
1617, obt. 1662.“ 
Jon Ardern, A. M. May 26, 
© 1662, reſigned 1666. | 
Simon Lowth, A. M. Sept. 20, 
_ 1666, reſigned 1679. 
riflopher Hargrave, A. B. Aus 
uſt 19, 1679, reſigned the 
ame year. | 
Carles . Kilburne, A. M. ind. 
Oct. 9, 1679, obt. Jan. 14, 
41737 ö LN 


I, 


v 


On the reſignation of Chriſtopher Hargrave, in 1679, 


this rectory a 
of the adjoining 


and that of St. Peter, being the church 
iſn, appear to have been united, 


and Charles Kilbürne was inducted to both theſe 
united churches, as were his ſucceſſors following. 


Thomas Buttonſhaw, 1737. CO. 


© Pariſh regiſter. 
f Thid. t Ibid, 
bh He and his ſucceflor are mentt- 
oned as rectots, ia the pariſh regiſter. 
1 Likewiſe rector of St. Mildred. 


k Buried in this church. He was 


4 minor canon of the cathedral. 

1 He reſigned this rectory on being 
preſented rothat of Addington, ia the 
dioceſe of Rocheſter. | 


reſigned 1741. 
William Miles, A.M. October 

1741, obt. Oct. 16, 1746." 
Rebert Ayerſt, A. M. Jan. 19, 

1747, reſigned 1786." | 
Joln Goſtling, A. M. 1786, the 
pPreſent rector.“ 


m He held the rectory of Ofthan. | 
with this, by diſpenſation. 

n He was at the ſame time made 2 
minor eanon of the cathedral ; after 
his refigning this rectory, he became 
a fix preacher, and afterwards rectot 


of Speldhurft. 


o He is alſo refer of Brook and of 
Milton, by Canterbury. 


" — * — p oF : : - l 
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Sr. Parkk's burtb ys fituated at a [mall diſtance © 
from the north fide of the ſtreet of that name; the 
church, Which is not large, conſiſts, of thtee narrviw 
iles and a chancel, with a ſquare tower at the weſtt 
end of the Touth iſle, in which are three bells.? : 


# 1 | 91 * B 
5 4-475. $M i | PEP | ©: * 
- Somner has recorded the inſcriptions on ſame of the grave - 
ſtones, and the legends in ſome of the windows of this church, 
none of which have been for a long time Gnge remaining, via. 
in the windows, a legend for Thos 1tham & Tone ſa femme 
1400. A braſs plate for V illiam Itlam, once Eitizen and bailiff 
of th city, who died in 14244 A legend in another window for 
Wilkelmi Septuans militis M Elizabethe ux cus. + Ane@hber under a 
figure kneeling, in his ſurcoat of arms: being Per pale, ermine 
and. ++» +» +» lion aſſant · guardant, crowned, 4  bordurt with croſs » 
croſlets, fitchee. For Fohannis Bigg armiggi ac Alder manni hufus 
Civitatis & Conflantie uxoris ejus anno | 147 3==et ſpecialiter © 
pro bono ſtatu Willielmi Bygg p * ++ ++ ivitati⸗ Cant, © Jolanae 
Conſortis fue . . . « . anno dom. 14686. 
The above William Bigg, ſeems to be the ſame perſon who, 
with John Coppyn, of Whitſtaple, built the market croſs at the 
Bullſtake, in this city, aud gave zol. towards the new building 
of St. George's gate. In the chancel was a braſs plate for John 
Colley, obt. Feb. 22, 14-8. He built the chancel window over 
the altar. In the body a braſs for John Syre, rector, obt. 1436. 
There are conſiderable remains of painted glaſs, particularly 
at the eaſt end of the north iſle, in the upper part of which win- 
dow there are the following ſhields of arms, viz. in the iſt range 
Valence, impaling Norwood; Bawde, impaling Rokefley ; Ahulder- 
field, impaling Averenches; Poynings, impaling Rokefley., Iu the ad 
range, Criol, impaling Averenches ;" impaling Ciel. lu the lower 
range, Poynings, impaling, Fizzpaine ; Poynings, impaling Talbot. 
In the north window, Sable, fix heys, or, three, two, and one, or. 
The arms of Chriſt- church, in Canterbury. And there were 
formerly theſe coats, among others: Oh an eagle diſplayed, or; 
gules, on a chevron, three keys,, or. And the effigies of a woman, 
kneeling, on her mantle three cre/cents: = | . ; 
The following monuments and graveſtones are now remaining, 
among others in this church. In the north ifle are two mural 
monuments for the Lincells. At the eaſt end a mural tablet for 
alph Bawdwyn and Marian bis wife; be was alderman and 
twice mayor, and died in 16113, On a ſmall ſtone an inſcription, , 


aluoſt 


- 
* % 
. 
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The King. Jede 3 — | 
The Ar chbigep. EET RES 


* 


* 


On the refignation of Chri 


of the adjoining 


© Pariſh regiſter. 
fThid. t Ibid. | 
d He and his ſucceflor are mentt- 
on*d as rettors, ia the pariſh regiſter, 
1 Likewiſe rector of St. Mildred. 
k Buried in this church. He was 
2 minor canon of the cathed ral. 
1 He reſigned this rectory on being 
preſented to that of Addington, ia the 


dioceſe of Rocheſter. 


* 


1 


CROSS WESTGATE. 
VICARS. 


John Sweeri 85 Dec. 13, 1582, 
and in 1586. 

Join Bungay, A. M. April 2, 
1611, obt. 1617. | 

James Lambe, A. M. Nov, 1, 

1617, obt. 1662.“ 

John Ardern, A. M. May 26, 

© 1662, reſigned 1666.) 


Simon Lowth, A. M. Sept. 20, 


1666, reſigned 1679. 
riflopher Hargrave, A. B. Au- 
uſt 19, 1679, reſigned the 
ame year. | 


_- 


Carles . Kilburne, A. M. ind. 


Oct. 9, 1679, obt. Jan. 14, 
4 1737. : „ 


opher Hargrave, in 1679, 


this rectory and that of St. Peter, being the church 
iſh, appear to have been united, 
and Charles Kilbürne was inducted to both theſe 
united churches, as were his ſueceſſors following. 


| Thomas Butronſiaw, 1737, ++» 


reſigned 1741. 
William Miles, A.M. October 
1741, obt. Oct. 16, 1746.” . 
Rebert Ayerſt, A. M. Jan. 19, 
1747, reſigned 1786." 
Joln Goſtling, A. M. 1786, the 
preſent rector.“ 


m He held the rectory of Ofthan. 
with this, by diſpenſation. 

n He was at the ſame time made 2 
minor eanon of the cathedral ; after 
his refigning this rectory, he became 
a fix preacher, and afterwards reftor 
of Speldhurſt. 

o He is alſo rector of Brook and of 
Milton, by Canterbury. 
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Sr. PzreR's Tburcb is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance ©_ 
ftom the north fide of the ſtreet of thit name; the 
church, Which is not large, conſiſts, of three narrow 

iſles and a chancel, with a ſquare tower at the weſt 
end of the Touth iſle, in which are three bells.“ f 


50 888 #9 þ 

94 e er . By 
- » Somner has recorded the inſcriptions on ſame of the grave- 
ſtones, and the legends in ſome of the windows of this church, 
none of which have been for a long time Gnge remaining, viz. 
in the windows, a legend for Thos Itham & Tone ſa femme-. . .. 
1400. A braſs plate for William Itlam, once Citizen and bailiff 
of the city, who died in 14244 A legend in another window fox 
Wilkelms Septuans militis & Elizabethe ux ejus. + An@hber under a 
* figure kneeling, in his ſurcoat of arms: being Per pale, ermine 

and. . » & lion haſſant-gilardant,' crowned, à bordurt with croſs 

 croſiets, fitchee. For Tohannis Bigg armiggi ac Aldermanni hujus 

Civitatis & Conflantie uxoris ejus anno i 147 3=—=et ſpecialiter 
pro bono flatu Willielmi Bygg , . . . . . Civitatis Cant. & Fohanae 
Confortis ue... anno dom. 146868. 2 
The above William Bigg, ſeems to be the ſame perſon who, 
with John Coppyn, of Whitſtaple, built the market croſs at the 
Bullſtake, in this city, aud gave 10l. towards the new building 
of St. George's gate. In the chancel was a braſs plate for John 
Colley, obt. Feb. 22, 14-8. He built the chancel window over 
the altar. In the body a braſs for John Syre, rector, obt. 1436. 
There are conſiderable remains of painted glaſs, particularly 
at the eaſt end of the north iſle, in the upper part of which win- 
dow there are the following ſhields of arms, viz. in the iſt range 
Valence, impaling Norwood; Bawde, impaling Rokeſley ; Afrulders © * 
Feld, impaling Averenches; Poynings, impaling Rokefley. In the ad 
range, Criol, impaling Averenches ;" impaling Cial. In the lower 
range, Poynings, impaling Figzpaine ; Poynings, impaling Talbot. 
In the north window, Sahle, fex keys, or, three, two, and one, or. 
The arms of Chriſt- church, in Canterbury. And there were 
formerly theſe coats, among others: Oh an eagle diſplayed, or; 
Fler, on a chevron, three keys, or. And the effigies of a woman, 


— 


of 
* 


kneeling, on her mantle three creſcent.- | 2 ; 
The tollowing monuments and. graveſtones are now remaining, 
among others in this church. In the north ifle are two mural 
monuments for the Lincells. At the eaſt end a mural tablet for 
Ralph Bawdwyn and Marian bis wife; be was alderman and 
wice mayor, and died in 1611, On a ſmall ſtone an inſcription, , 
almoſt 


= 


: * WI + 0Þ, I 
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+ By the ſurvey of the king's commiſſioners,” anno 2 
Edward VI. it appears, that mere were lands given 
by William Bigge, mentioned before; for one obit, 
and a lamp to be maintained within. this, church for 

ever. And that there were light - lands given by Tho- 

mas Ikham̃, likewiſe mentioned before, far the main - 
tenance of two tapers before the ſacrament in this 
church, and other Works of charity for ever. 

"Tie parſdnage-houſe war given-to Thomas, then 
rector of it, by one Richard de Langdon, of Catiter- 
bury, with the king's licence, anno 25 Edward III.. 
!!!!! | This 

a 2 


almoſt obliterated, but the name af Heyman is legible. Memo. 
rials for the Fowlers; for Dorothy, widow of Giles Hinton, 
D. D. 1730. In the ſouth iſle, a mural monument for Joſeph 
Sawkins, gent. of this city, the ſecond Ton of John Sawkins, 
gent. of the ſame ; he.married Heſter, daughter of the late Rev, 
Mr. John Cooke, by hom he had eight children. He died ſud- 
denly in 1762; arms, Vert, a fret argent, an eſcutcheon of þretence, 
or, tuo lions paſſanl. guardant, gules, In the middle chancel, a 
memorial for Lewis, ſon of Charles Kilburne, rector, ob. 17594. 
A memorial for Thomas Paſſett, gent. of Lincoln's inn, date 
obliterated. In the middle iſle are memorials for Leonard Sprak- 
lin, obt. 1629. For Hagnet, Talbutts, Huffam, Cutkows. For 
Thomas Halke, obt. 1575. For Tomlins, Shorte, Baſſett. For 
John Leed, mayor, obt. i670. Bottings and Pilchers. Henry 
Swerder was buried in 1504, in the chapel of St. John Baptiſt, 
in this church. He gave by his will the three almshouſes to this 
pariſh, Noger Clark, mayor, in 1542, between the church- gate 
-and the church-door. Somner ſays, that one of the altar tombs 
here was erected for him. Thomas Halke, mayor of Canterbury, 
was buried in 1611, in this church. EE | 
In the regiſter are frequent entries af the Netherſoles, Spra- 
lyns and Hales, &c. , 4 | | 


- 


4 This ſurvey is printed at 


+ 


the end of Battely's Somner. 

. * Batt, Somn. p. 1645 This grant is among the Chartæ Ant. 
of the dean and chapter, marked A, 209. The king's licence 1s 

among the fame, marked R. 227. „ 

In the regiſter of Henry, prior of Canterbury, ab. an. 1285, 
ad 1327, among the MSS. in the public library at Cambridge, 
marked E. e. v. fol. 31, it is entered that the church of St. Peter 
is bound to pay 6s. 8d. to the treaſurer of that priory. 


* 
+. 


An 
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This church, which is a rectory, was part of the *_ 
poſſeſſions of che priory of Chrift-church, in Canter- 
; bury, and at the diſſolution of it, in the zoth year of 
king Henry VHI. came into the king's hands, Sho 
granted it in his 33d year, by his dotation charter, to 
his 'new-faſinded dean and chapter of Canterbury ; 
ſince which, in 168x, archbiſhop Sancroft, with the. 
mutual conſent of the dean and chapter, and of the 
archbiſhop of Cagterbury, patron of the adjoining 
reRtofy and church of Holy. Croſs Weſtgate?--this * 
church of St. Peter has been, united go'it, to that the 
patronage of theſe united churches is now become al- 
ternate in the arcbbiſhop and dean and chapter; in 
which ſtate it. continues at'this time. 

This church, in the antient taxation, is valued at 
four pounds per andum, but on account of the ſlen- 
derneſs of its income, was not 1 the tenth. 

This rectory is valued in the“ king's books at 
zl. 108. 10d. and the yearly tepths at 7s. 1d.“ In 
1588 it was valued at twenty pounds. Communi- 
cants one hundred and fifty- three. In 1640 it was 
valued at forty pounds. Communicants one hundred 
and t went. 4 4 . 

There is a terrier of this rectory, dated anno 1630, 
in the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury. 

| A : | 


An arbitration made by Sir Nath. Brent, LL. D. ncerning | 
138. 4d. yearly, to be paid to the rector of the church of St. Pe- 
ter for tenths of a meadow near the ſcite of the houſe -of the 
Friars Minors, dated anno 1636. Chartæ Antiq. A. 192, among 
thearchives of the dean and chapter. [> $4,005" 4. 

* See Holy Croſs Weſtgate, before. Thorn, col. 2169. 

Pens. ſolut. Prior Eccl. Cantuar. 68. 8d. Prox. 28. 8d. See 

Bacog's Liber Regis, p. 27. T 
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_ CHURCH OP ST, PETER. 

> PATRONS, | "IS ; 
Or by wha preſented, 


1 


R ECTORS. 


* 
C 


„ "Thomas , : =" in 1321,” 
; Thomas . . . . in 1351.* * 
"  Fohn Syre, . . obtyp 1436. 
Thomas Sterlyng, in 1504 and 
1519 9 1 A 
William Grene, in 1524. 


. John Colley, obt. F ebruary 22, 


N. Thompſm,in 1546. 


IP . Nicholas Patyfere, Feb. 5, 1582, 
| " — _ reſigned 1605. | 


Dean and Chayter of Canterbury. Rufus Rogers, A.M. 1605, obt, 

5 | Feb. 1651.4, 

The King. Duell Read, clerk, September, 
#7 | 1672. 5 


Dean and Chafter, - Richar@ Burney, inducted 1673, 
| reſigned 1639. 

IP is * Charles Kilburne, A, M. ind. 

1 Oct. Os 1679. | 


a» 


On this church and that of Holy Croſs Weſtgate 
being united, in 1681, he was inducted the firſt to 
both of them fo united, and he died in 1737, rector 
of both churches ; a liſt” of whoſe ſucceflors may 
be found above, under the account of Holy Crols 


church. WT; PIs 


* 


» 


* nA appendix, p. 69» d Buried in this church, 
s 1859, 14 e He had been rector of Od Rom- 
He was buried in the body of this ney, from which he was ouſted by the 
church. puritans, about 1643, and after the te- 
z Mentioned in a will in, Prerog, floration became rector of St. Mil- 
nes. « * Urcd's and All Saints, in Canterbury. 
2 Ibid. a He died April r, 1692. See an ar- 
d Buried in this church. 7 count of him in Wood's Ach. vol. 1: 
c Wills, Prerggative office, Can- col. 885. | 
tei bury, | 'S 3 Fol 
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HENRY SWORDER, of this pariſh, by his will in 
1504, ordered, that his three meſſuages, next to ole 


of his, ſituated next the corner, beſide the — 
| Mg 


. . 1 — 
x bow 
4 * * 
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» 
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St. Peter's-lane, be founded for ever for three. poor. 
ople to dwell in, they keeping ſufficient reparations; | 
he e have been for along time veſted in the pariſhio- «| 
ners, to place in them ſuch poor people of their pa- | 
riſh as they ſhould in their Ke proper; 
and in 1599, anno 41 Elizabeth, it was agreed on. | 
at a meeting of them, that whoever ſhould be placed 
in any of theſe houſes, ſhould pay at their entrance 
65. 8d. towards the reparations of the houſe they were 
to enter into; and alſo ſhould pay yearly to the 
churchwardens ſix· pence every quarter, for ſo dn 
time as they ſhould , continue therein, and that ihe * 
churchwardens ſhould have power to diſtrain for ths 
lame. | 

At the ſame time a legacy of thirty ſhillings,” given 
by Leon. Bonner, late of this pariſh, deceaſed, to- 
wards'the reparation of theſe houſes, was pad; into the 
hands of the churchwarden. 

BESIDES the above-mentioned churches at preſent re- 
maining within the walls of this city, there were five 
bers, which have been long ſince demoliſhed, and 
their diſtricts united to the preſent churches and pa- 
niſhes above deſcribed. Theſe churches were C 

' Sr-Epmund's church, being dedicated to St. Ed- * 
mund, king and martyr, and uſually called St. Ed- 
mund of Ridingate, from its ſituation near adjoining 
to that gate; was built by Hamo, the ſom of Vitalis, 
#ho was one of thoſe who came over from No mand 
with William the Conqueror, and gave it to the abbor 
and convent of St. Auguſtine, whence it was granted 
in the year 1184, to the prioreſs and convent of St. 
depulchre's, juſt by, to hold in frank almoign; they of - 
fering as an acknowledgment of the abbot and con- 
vent's former right to it, 12d, yearly, upon the altar 15 
of St, Auguſtine, on the ſame ſaint” s day, as a rent 
'owards the repair of their organs.“ FE. 


ES. 
* u* = | 


a This a 


: See Thorn, col-a$38. —— 
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„ This church, upon the declining of it in the year 
1349, was united: to that of St. Mary Bredin, not far 
_  diftant from it, by the then commiſſary of Canter. 
| bury, eſpecially authorized for that purpoſe, by the 
- © erdinary, that is, the prior and convent of Chriſt. 
- Ehurch, in the vacancy of the fee, on archbiſhop 
"- Bradwardine's death, with the confent of the prioreſs 
and convent of St. Sepulchre's, then patrons of it. 
Ihe remains of this church have been wholly re. 
moved a long time fince, inſomuch that there have 
not been the leaſt traces of the ſcite of it to be found 
eſor many years paſ t. 
Sr Maar Ds Cas rRoO church, ſo called from its 
+ fituation near the caſtle, and to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other St. Mary churches in this city, has long been 
; deſolgted, the chancel only of it being left Randing, 
to the repair of which one Roger Ridley, by his will 
anno 1470, gave four pounds. Time was, when it 
was as abſolute a pariſh church as any about this city, 
and though before the reformation it ſeems not to 
| have been in a very flouriſhing condition,” yet that 
change in religious ceremonies was very probably the 
' + cauſe of this church's: fill further decay and deſola- 
tion; for offerings, altarages, and ſuch profits, of 
which this benefice chiefly conſiſted, and from which 
the maintenance of the incumbent was in great mea- 
ſute drawn, being by this change aboliſhed, there was 
not from other matters a ſufficient competency left 


2 The church of St. Edmund was a rectory, and valued in the 
antient taxation at 5 38. 4d. but on account of the ſlenderneſs of 
its income, was not charged to the tenth. Thorn, col. 2169. 
u gee before.. : | h 
I Battely's Somner, p. Ir. * Ibid. p. 18r. 
here was in £484 a cemetery belonging to this church, for 
Alice, wife” oß Michael a Wood, of Wincheap, by her will 
proved that year, ordeted to be buried in it. 
„ In the antient taxation, this church was valued at 668. 8d. 
duft on account of the flenderneſs of its income, was not charg 
to Urs enth. Thorn, col. 21659. | 
bs bc p» 4 £ . or 


trons of this church of St. Mary, before the difolu- | 
tion of that monaſtery, ſince which the patronage p. 


to it ſo late as the year 1637. The ragt a liſt 
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| 1 him, ſo that it became ſoon afterwards deſerted, x 
and was united to St. Mildred's, and has- been ever 


ſince eſteemed as part of that paniſh.* To this church 
was united, in 1449, the neighbouring ſmall church 
of St. John, long ſince likewiſe deſolated, a further 
account of which will. be given hereafter. 


* 


The abbot and convent. of St. Auguſtine were pa- E 


- 


it has of right become veſted in the crown; and con- 
tinues {0 at, this time, the crown having preſented. 


of ſuch rectors of it as I have met with. „ 
* — 
i 15 Richard ' 8 
Thomas Pycard, anno 7 king 1 
Edward I 1 
| Simon , anno 13215 3 . 
EKXeiclard Allen. 8. T. P. va, 5 
8 1637. 1 2 
n See St. Mildred's before, p Battely' 5 1 p. 165. 18 SF 
© Mr, Somner ſays, a little before 4 Ibid. p. 77, 9. *.4 
his time, this church was again di- r Prynne, p. 824. * 


vorced from St. Mildred's, by having * Batt. Somns append, he EN 
aparticular incumbent preſented aud t He was preſented to St. ildred's % 
indufted into it; but this ſeems to rectory in 1601, to which he had 2 
have been an only inſtance, as from ſecond preſentation on June 28, 1637, . 
that timeno one has thought it worth after which as appears before, he had 
their attention, and it has conſe- next month a preſentation to this 
quently remained united to St, Mil- church. See Rymer's Fad. vole x5. 
Ued's, the ſame as before» p. 207. "Ib 4 
jv "4 


* 


— — 
« a ; 4. | 
® vy * * 


ST, JOHN THE- Baer1sT's church; called from the 3 


llenderneſs of its income, St. Jobn the Poor had a pa- 


rſh called St. John's belonging to it. It R5od much ©... REF 
bout the upper end of that lano leading from Caſtis- YG 5 
ireet, called St. John's-lane. Th 


This church coming tp ruin, was, with the Gaſent Ba 
of the patrons, the abbot and convent of, St. Auguſ- 
tine, united in 1349, by the 3 and <onrepy of” 
uiid ' 


* » * s * 
_ . © 7 
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, » Chriſtchurch; ordinaries during a vacancy of the ſeg, 
to the church of St. Mary de Caſtro before men- 
tioned z. the profits ef the former then amounting to 
forty ſhillings; and the latter to five marcs ;” the 
church of St. Mary being made.the mother church, 
by virtue of which union, John Skippe, clerk, was 
admitted to both cburches, on Nov. 11, 1349. 
After which, I find -· no further mention of this pa- 
iſh church of St. John;“ but it ſeems to have been 
included in that of St. Mary de Caſtro, and as ſuch 
united with it to the church of All Saints, as has been 
already mentioned before. The remains of it were for 
n long time uſed'as a malthouſe, or in tenements, and 
„continue ſo at preſentt. 
The book of St. Laurence's hoſpital makes men- 
tion of ſome portions of tithes, belonging to this church, 
dy. the following entry, viz, That the hoſpital received 
all the tithes of four acres of land in Market field, 
and. the rector of St. John, in Cantefbury, received 
of. two acres, eight ſheafs; and of two other acres, 
ſeren ſheafs, in all one copp. And the hoſpital re. 
ceived two paris of the tithes of fix acres of land lying 
ut Stone ſtreet, towards the ſouth, and a narrow way 
toward the north. And the rector of St. John, in 
Canterbury, received a third part of the tithes,” 
Sr. MART oF QUENINGATE, was @ church ſo 
called from its ſituation near that antient gate, in a 
lane called Queningate- lane, within the city wall. [ 
find it in old records called both a church and a chapel. 


» : | 
The inquifttion for the unfting of the churches of St. Mary 
de Caſtro aud St. John, called ze poor, is dated 5 kal. Julii, anno 
1349, and in Regiſt. Eccleſ. Chtiſti. Cant. fol. 460. 
3 la the aatignt valuation, the church of St. John was valued 
at 665 dd. but on account of the flenderneſs of its income, was 
1,0t chagged to the tenth. Thorn, col. 2169. 
One Henry Plaire was killed by a fall from a ladder, anno 
£ Edward III. as he was at work in tiling St. John's church, in 
"Canterbury, as is recorded in the crewn rolls of that year. 
} Battely's Somngr, p. 166. 5 That 
| > f a 


* 
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That ſuch there was, is moſt certain, as may be traved 

in the - records of Chnft-church, now of more than 
580 years old, which priory had the patronage of this 
church given to it, by Hugh Magminot (together 
with eleven manſions in Canterbury) and which was, 
among others, confirmed to it by a bull of pope Alex- 
ander III. and by many bulls of the like ſort after- 
wards. By the above records, it appears likewiſe, that 
the rector of this church in 1381, made an exchange 
of it, and St. Michael church in Burgate, to which it 
was an annexed chapel for Portpool chantry, in St. 

Paul's; the profits of this church and chapel amount- 
ing to no more than four pounds yearly ; farther than 
which, I find no further mention of it, nor any trace 
of the ſtits of it. m SUE e 210 eee 
Sr. MicHaAtL BurGaTE, was another church, 
ſituated, as appears by its name, in Burgate-ſtreet, and 
probably on the north fide of it near the gate itſelf, 
and within the city walls. Upon its diffolation, the 
pariſh of it was united to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in Burgate.“ The patronage of it belonged 
to the priory of Chriſt-church, to which it-paid an an- 
nual penſion of two ſhillings, and it appears to have 
been confirmed, among others, to that priory, by the 
bull of pope Alexander III. and of divers ſucceeding 
popes. When it was deſecrated, is not known, “ but 
probably it was long before the reformation ; the 
(cite of it, as well as that of St. Mary of Queningate, 


* Somner's manuſcript papers in the library of Chriſt-church. 
Alt was valued in the antient taxation with the chapel of Que- 
ningate, at 4l. but on account of the ſlenderneſs of the income, 
was not charged to the tenth. Thorn, col. 216g. . 

® Battely's Somner, p. 16. © Ibid. p. 146. 

This church was in being in 1490 z for bir John Hopton, 
chaplain, by his will that year gave a legacy to the pariſhioners, 
when they ſhould make new pews in the choir of St. Michael's 
church, William Byllynglye, curate of the pariſh church of St. 
Michael, in 1501, was buried in the chancel of this church.— — 
Richard Smith was pariſh prieſt of it in 1516. 
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having been ſeemingly afterwards included within the 
bounds of the precincts of the priory, now-of the dean 
and chapter.* my lo tset os 
Bz$1DEsS/ THE CHURCHES before deſcribed within 
the walls of this city, there are three at this time without 
them, viz. St. Dunſtan's, St. Paul's, and St. Mar- 
tin's, each in their reſpective ſuburbs ; and there was 
another, viz. that of St. Sepulchre, adjoining to that 
nunnery, which has been long ſince deſecrated ; the 
former of theſe, St. Dunſtan's, being in the county at 
large, bas aheady been taken notice of under the hun 
dred of Weſtgate, in which it lies, in the Hiſtory of 
Kent, I ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe the others. 
Sr. Paur's church ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the 
ſtreet of that name, within the city liberty, at a ſmall 
diſtance without Burgate, in the high road to Deal 
and Sandwich. It is a ſmall mean building, conſiſting 
of two iſles and two chancels, having a ſquare tower at 
the weſt end, in which hang three bells.“ 


This 


* The remains of this church have long ſince been converted 
into a dwelling houſe, demiſed on leaſe by the dean and chapter, 
to a branch of the family of Lynch. The two phyſicians of 
that name, father and ſon, lately poſſeſſed and reſided in it; ſome 
of the antient walls of the church are ſtill remaining, 

f In this church, among others, are the following monuments 
and graveſtones, viz. A mural monument, in the ſouth ifle, for 
Sir Edward Maſter; arms, Gules, a lion rampant, holding in its 
paws a roſe branch, or. Another for lieutenant John Toker, obt. 
1713; arms, Vert, on a bend argent, three hearts, gules, In the 
north iſle, a mural monument far Sir William Rooke, of St. 
Laurence, in this pariſh, obt. 1690; arms, Argent, on a chevron 
engrailed, three cheſſrooks, between as many Corni/h — gl, ſable, A 
memorial againſt the wall, for George Fineux, gent. obt. 1653, 
ſecond ſon of Thomas Fineux, eſq. of Hougham, near Dover, 
obt. 1654; arms, Vert, a chevron, between three eagles, diſplayed, 
or. On a braſs plate againſt the eaſternmoſt pillar, an inſcription 
for Maſter Edmund Hovynden, once vicar, who died July 24, 
1497. On tablets againſt the wall, inſcriptions for the Daniels's 
and Nickols's. A braſs plate for George Wyndbourn, gent. and 
Katherine his wife, He died 1531. A tablet for Mr. Nathaniel 

. Price, 
A. ö 
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This church, like others in this city, of the patro- 


nage of the abbot and conveat of St. Auguſtine, had 


no particular cemetery or church-yard of its own, but 
in ike manner buried in the common cemetery within 
the precincts of that abbey ; after the diflolution of 
| Price, obt. 17875 citizen and goldſmith, of London, and ſeven- 
teen years an inhabitant of this pariſh, ' Alſo for Nath. Price;. 
his ſon, obt. 1793. A memorial for Thomas Stoughton, gent. 
obt, 1611. A braſs plate for John Twyne, eſq. (the learned an- 
tiquary) obt. 1581, who was a ſchoolmaſter, and taught the La- 
tin tongue, and had been mayor of this city. In the ſouth iſle 
a memorial for Mrs. Anne Maſters, obt. 1716. A memorial for 

ohnſon Macaree, eſq. obt, 1786; likewiſe for Johnſon Macaree, 


eſq. his ſon, obt. 1798, One for Edward Maſter, ſon of Sir 


Edward Maſter, obt. 1675. Hugh, ſon. of the above. A me- 
morial for Sir Edward Maſter, obt. 1690. His lady, obt. the 
ſame year, Beſides which there are memorials for the Taddys,. 
Waddells, Hollingberrys, Pembrokes, Tolputts, Worger, Hod- 
fon, Mantells, and ſeveral others. e en 
Beſides the above, there are entries in the pariſh regiſter, which 
begins in 1562, of the burials of ſeveral of the Maſters, Beſts of 
St. Laurence; Randolphs, lady Dorcas Maſter in 1671; of 
Fynch Rooke, eſq. in 1696, who was. killed in a duel, on March 


8th, that year, in the Northholmes, fought with Enſign Anthony + 


Buckeridge; they both died in the field. Lady Mary Rooke, 
from St. | tans in 1699, Captain Thomas Rodke' in 1701. 
The ladv Rooke, jun. in 1702. Sir George Rooke in 1708.— 
Dame Jane Rooke, widow of Sir William Rooke, in 1711. Geo. 
Rooke, eſq. the laſt heir male of this family, in 1739. | 


David Ferne, the ſhort man, born in the ſhire of Roſs, in the 
pariſh of Ferne, æt. 27, was buried here in 1737. He was 30 


inches high, from head to foot, and 36 inches round, as appears 
by the entry made in the regiſter. ä ES... 
At the bottom part of the chancel window. ſays Mr. Somner; 
there was in antient character or letter, Mapzifter Homo Doge, a 
man of note in king Henry III.'s reign, who was official to the 
archbiſhop, and the laſt rector of this church before the erecting 
a vicarage in i: He was founder of a chantry in this pariſh, 
and for ſome time held the aldermanry of Weſigate ward. John 
Twyne, the antiquary, above mentioned; who was great great- 
grandſon of Sir Bryan Twyne, of Long Pariſh, in Hampſhire, 
by Alice his wife, daughter of William Piper, of Canterbury.— 
dee an account of him in Wood's Arh, vol. i, col. 202, 387. 
| Richard Cram, of this pariſh, anno 1490, gave 68. 8d, for a 
new pair of organs, to ſerve God, in this church. 
„ | which 
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which, being deprived of that privilege, the pariſh was 
obliged to reſort for this purpoſe to the church-yards 
cf other churches in the neighbourhood, until the 
year 1 591, when having purchaſed a piece of ground 
on the ſouth fide of Longport-ſtreet, a faculty was 
that year obtained for confirming it as the burial 
place of this pariſh ; as it remains at preſent. 

This church was part of the antient poſſeſſions of 


the abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine, to which it 
was appropriated, and a vicarage erected and endowed . 


in it in the year 1268, anno 52 Henry III. by Hugh 
Mortimer, the archbiſhop's official, with the conſent 
of the patrons, and of Hamo Doge, then rector of it, 
who preſented, with their conſent likewiſe, Virgil de 
Alcham, chaplain, to the vicarage of it, who was by 
the ſaid official inſtituted canonically to the ſame; 
ſaving nevertheleſs ro Maſter Hamo, rector of it, and 
his ſucceſſors, eight marcs of filver yearly; from the 


fruits of the vicarage, at the four principal feaſts of 


the year, in equal portions ; and that the vicar ſhould 
pay the procurations of the archdeacon, and ſhould 
ſuſtain all other ordinary burthens; but that he ſhould 
have and receive in the name of his vicarage, all ob- 
ventions, oblations, chance payments,' and all other 
rights to this church, in any manner belonging or ap- 
pertaining (except grain and beans in the field) ac- 
cording to which, at that time the vicarage was taxed; 
ſcaled with the ſeal of the official's office, anno 1268. 
Aſter which, the appropriation and advowſon of 
the vicarage of this church continued with the abbot 
and convent, till the diſſolution of the monaſtery in 
the 3oth year of king Henry VIIL's reign, when they 
came into the king's hands, who ſoon afterwards, in 


* Batt, Somn. p. 167, append, No. Ixvii. Thorn, col. 2095. 

b Anno 31 Henry VIII. this parſonage was held in ferme, by 
Sir Chriſtopher Hales, at the yearly rent of 1008s. In the antient 
taxation it was valued at five marcs. 


his 
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his 33d year, ſettled them by his dotation charter, on 
his new-founded, dean and chapter of Canterbury, 
who are the preſent poſſeſſors 7 this appropriation. 
But ſince the above time, by the mutual conſent of the 
dean and chapter, and of the archbiſhop, patron of 
the adjoining rectory and church of St. Martin, this 
vicarage of St. Paul was in 1681 united to it; fo that 
the patronage of theſe united churches is now become 
alternate in the archbiſhop, and the dean and chapter, 
in which ſtate it continues at preſent, _ 

On the abolition of deans and chapters, at the lat- 
ter end of king Charles I. 's reign, this rectory appro- 
priate came into the hands of the flate, and was ſur- 
yeyed by their order in 1650, when it was returned, 
that it conſiſted of the tithes of corn and hay, and 
other profits belonging to it, eſtimated to be worth 
100l. per annum, being then let by the late dean and 
chapter, anno 1641, to George Beſt, gent. for twenty- 
one years, at the yearly rent of five pounds, but that 
the premiſes were worth over and above the ſaid rent 
971. and 7d. per annum.“ On the reſtoration in 
1660, this parſonage returned again to the dean and 
chapter, and in 1678 there was a terrier taken of it, 
by which it appears, that it conſiſted of the tithes of 
the farm, then belonging to the earl of Winchellea, 
in the occupation of John Sutton, containing by eſ- 
lation, 120 acres, except the Hoath, which was 


' See the petitions, conſent and decree of the archbiſhop there- 
upon, before by which this church and St. Martin's were 
united; and it was decreed, that this church of St. Paul ſhould 
be in future the church preſentative; and that the pariſhionzrs 
of the pariſhes belonging to each of the ſaid churches ſhould re- 
fort to the church of St. Paul, as to their proper church, and 
that the patron of St. Martin's ſhould have the right of preſen- 
tation, upon the firſt avoidance which ſhould happen, and the 
Patron of St. Paul's the next, and ſo alter nately for ever 
Parliamentary Surveys, Lambeth library, vol, xv. | 


AY is now remaining among the archives of the dean and 
chapter. 


22 bought | 


\ 
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bought herctofore of Mr. Smith, and was parcel of 
the manor of Barton ; the tithes of twenty acres of 
wood-land ; the tithes of twenty acres of land lying 
4n Moate-park, then in the occupation of William 
Ginder ; the tithes of ſixteen acres of land, lying 
within the park, late lord Camden's, and then of Ed. 
ward Hales, eſq. in the occupation of Wm. Holmes; 
the tithes of the farm called the Old Park, containing 
by eſtimation fixty acres of land, in the occupation of 
John Sutton ; all the refidue of the Jands within the 
pariſh, were parcels of and belonging to the tithery of 
St. Laurence, | | | 
In the year 1594, Andrew Peerſon, clerk, preben- 
dary of Canterbury, died poſſeſſed of the intereſt in 
the leaſe of the parſonage barn of St. Paul's, com- 
monly called Caldcott barn, with three acres of land 
about it. George Beſt, gent. was leſſee of this par. 
ſonage, as above-mentioned, in 1650. He was owner 
of the houſe and eſtate of St. Laurence adjoining to 
it, in whole ſucceſſors, owners of it, the leaſe of this 
parſonage continued down to the late lord viſcount 
Dudley and Ward, whole tithery in this pariſh will 
be mentioned hereafter, in whoſe heirs the intereſt of 
it remains at this time. | 

This vicarage was antiently valued at 66s, 8d. only, 
but on account of the ſlenderneſs of its income, was 


not taxed to the tenth." 
It is valued in the king's books at gl. 18s. gd. and 
the yearly tenths at 19s. 103d." In 1588 here were 
one hundred and ninety-ſix communicants. In 1640 
it was valued at forty pounds, the like number of 
communicants. There is paid to the vicar, by the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, in lieu of tithes of 


= See Thorn, col. 2169. | a 
» Decret. primit. dat. Nov. 1. Ed. vi, Lamb. Archiv. Endo. 
in henſ. recept. de mon. Sti Auguſtini 138. 4d. in dec. predial. Ster 
ſonal oblat. & al. Spiritual. profic. per annum gl. 135. 2d. Prox, 55 
Bacou's Liber Regis, p. 26. ND und 
5 an 
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land in St. Laurence, fl. per annum, and another 531. 
as an augmentation of the vicarage. : 5 * 111970 
There is a terrier of the vicarage, dated in 1630, in 
the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court of Canterbury.  * 
Or THE FOUNDATION of the hoſpital of St. Lau- 
rence, near this pariſh, in the year 1137, by Hugh, 
abbot of St. Auguſtine's, he granted to it, in alms,. . 
inter alia, as part of its endowment, THE WHOLE 
TITHE of wheat and peas of all the land, which ad- 
joined to Langeport, of their demeſne on the left fide 
of the highway which led from Canterbury to Dover, 
which land was within this pariſh of St. Paul. Theſe 
tithes, which conſiſted of thoſe of the lands that were 
parcel of the manor of Barton, after the ſuppreſſion of 
the hoſpital, came, with the reſt of -the revenues of 
it, into the hands of the ſeveral grantees and poſſeſſors 
of it,” as are mentioned hereafter, in the account of 
that hoſpital, who in ſucceſſion became poſſeſſed of 
them down to John, viſcount Dudley and Ward, and 
are uſually known by the name of St. ence ti- 
thery ; who, though he alienated the manſiqn of- the 
hoſpital, with the lands contiguous to it, yet he re- 
| tained the poſſeſſion of this tithery, of which he died 
poſſeſſed in 1788, and his heirs are now entitled to it. 
In the year 1348, in the viſitation of Thomas Brad- 
wardin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on a complaint 
made by Thomas Carlton, vicar of St. Paul's, before 
the archbiſhop's commiſſary; that all the ſmall tithes 
ot the manor belonging to the abbot, &c. of St. Au- 
guſline, vulgarly called Langeport, alias Barton, in 
St. Paul's, howſoever ariſing, to the ſaid Thomas, 
as vicar, had belonged from old time, and ought then 
to belong, as well of right as cuſtom ; and that Tho- 


* By the grant of this hoſpital and its poſſeſſions, anno 17 king 
James I. the king granted them to be holden in as ample a man- 


ner as he, or any maſter of the hoſpital had before held or ought 
to have held the ſame. 
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mas Wardrobe, farmer of that manor had, to his great 


detriment, unjuſtly withdrawn, and held all manner 
of tithes of this kind. He therefore fitting to deter- 
mine the ſame, and all parties having been ſummoned 
and appearing in Chrift-church, on Sept. 27, anno 
1349, and Richard Scholdon, monk of St. Auguſ- 


tine, and the maſter of St. Laurence's hoſpital, hav- 


ing then there produced to him certain muniments, 
which being diligently inſpected and read over, it 
to him, that theſe tithes wholly: 
belonged to the hoſpital, and ought in future fo to 
do; he therefore proceeding lawfully in the ſaid 
matter, at the inſtance and prayer of the faid vicar, 


diſmiſſed the faid Thomas Wardrobe, farmer, as atore- | 


faid, ſo far as related to the premiſes, In teſtimony 
of which, he had put his ſeal at Canterbury, on Dec, 
10, in the year aforeſaid,” 


CHARITIES, 


sk. Henxv PALMER, of Bekeſborne, by his will in the 

Prerdpative-office, Canterbury, anno 1611, gave 1cs. to be 

yearly pad out of his manor of Well- court, to the miniſter 

and 1 of this pariſh, towards the relief of the 
ot it. 71 

Sin EDpWARD Masr ER, of Canterbury, by his will in 


16090, gave 5l. towards the purchaſing of a piece of ground 


for the enlargement of the church-yard, lying in the Borough 
of Longport, belonging to this pariſh of St. Paul; to be paid 


to the churchwardens of it, when: they ſhould have procured 


ſuch piece of ground, adjoining to the church-yard, for 
thar purpoſe. ; | | 


p Ledger of St. Laurence hoſpital, cart, 18. 
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. CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, 
' PATRONS, 7 IS 
Or by whom preſented. "oh RECTORS, 
* e t. Auguſtine Hoe Doge, the laſt rector, re- 
: | | _ VICARS, ES | | 
Firgil de Altham, the firſt vicar, 
in 1268. 


' Thomas Charlton, in 1349. 
Edmund Ovynde, in 149. 
Robert Sperſall, in 1511. 

1 in 1523“. 
Carte, in 1523 and 18547 
0 Willie Walſall, in 19855 obt, 
Sept. 18, 1621. 9 38, 


obt. Feb, 1626. 
William Fordan, in 1637. 
Willkam e, in 1659. 
William Jordan occurs again 
after the reſiggation 1 in 10619 
obt. 16817 
767. 1 A 2 ens 9. 
1081 . 


& * 


aa t e Bath en : 

r See ibid. In a charter to St. Ra- Prerog. off. Cant. | 
digund's, to which he is a witnefs, '- » Wills, Prerog. off. Cant, 
he ſigns dis name Virgil de Chilton, _ * He and his ſucceſſor lie buried in 


perpetual vicar of St. Paul's. this church, 
s Ledger of Ws E hoſpital He held the rectory of Orgarſwike 
; with this vicarage. 4 


St. Martin, he was inducted the firſt to theſe united 
reftories. He died in 1743, rector of both. A liſt of 


account of St. Martin's church. * 
There having been at different times. ſeveral alter- 
cations between the city and abbey of St. Auguſtine, ' 

touching the extent of the city's franchiſe or liberty, 


relating to it, a compoſition was entered into between 
— 


Dean and Chapter r William Fg, Dec. 19, 162, 


On the 88 of this church, in 1681 1, to that of _ 


* * 


whoſe ſucceſſors may be found hereafter, under the 


in this pariſh and hereabouts ; to clear up all doubts. | 
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them, with the king's conſent, in the year 1268, being 
the 42d year of king Henry III's Teign, at Weſt 
minſter, before the king ther- 
Ahe pariſhes of St. Andrew, St. Mary Magdalen, 
and for ſome time St. Paul, which before the diflolu- 
tion of St. Auguſtine's abbey, buried in the cemetery 
of it, being all churches of that abbey's patronage, 
had the church yard e of St. Mary de Caſtro's church 
(of that abbey's patronage like wiſe). aſſigned to them 
in lieu of that cemetery, for the burial of their dead 
there; a privilege in which St. Mary Bredman's pa- 
riſh did and does now, but by what right is unknown; 
that church being of the patronage of Chriſt- church, 
partake of, with the others, but all, or ſome part at 
leaſt of the burials. there, was · received by the poor of 
Maynard's ſpittal, who in return for it antiently kept 
it in repair, and for default, anno 1560, were pre- 
ſented by St. Andrew's; ſince which the caſe is al- 
| tered, each pariſh Jointly nN in repair the 
AY "I ; 
5 — — 

82. Mazrin' s church is ſituated at the eaſtern 
extremity of the ſuburb of its own name, ſtanding on 
the fide of the hill, a little diſtance from the north 
ſide of the high road leading to Deal and Sandwich, 
and within the city's liberty. | 

This church ſeems indeed very antient, being built, | 
- the chancel eſpecially, which appears to be of the 
workmanſhip of the time, moſtly of Roman or Bri- 

8 tiſh bricks; the noted reliques and tokens of old age 
* in ag kind of e whether 7 2 or e 


W 


We b It is Ap > that though | this b chard 78 Gilded, on an 
1 eminence, ſome way up the hill, yet that part of it on the north 
| fi de of the alley, which leads through the midſt of it, is flowed 
- with water from the ſprings, almoſt as high up as the floors of 
the pews, whilſt that part on the ſouth ſide is remarkably dry for 
leveral fert deep. : 
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lt conſiſts at preſent of a nave or body and a chan- 
r having a ſquare tower at the welt end of it, in 
which hang three bells. The chancel appears to have 
been the whole of the original buildingof this church, 
or oratory, and was probably built about the year 
200, that is about the middle ſpace of time when the 
Chriſtians, both Britons and Romans, lived in this 
iſland, free from all perſecutions: The walls of this 
chancel are built almoſt wholly of Britiſh or Roman 
bricks, laid and placed in a regular ſtate;1n-like man- 
ner as is obſerved in other buildings of the Romans 
in this iſland, of which thoſe in Dover caſtle are an 
inſtance, > 
This, as Mr. Somner obſerves, is an infallible cake 
of an old Britiſh or Roman building; but he conti- 
nues, when theſe materials are put into a wall (how- 
ever plentiful they may be) here and there promiſ- 
cuouſly, without rule or order, they ſeem to be only - 
a ſign of the materials having been taken from the 
ruins of ſome other building, and were uſed as they 
came to hand by the workmen of ſome later time; 
which obſervation may, without doubt, be applied to 
the body of this church. 0 
In the midſt of the nave or body, chere is an antient 
circular ſtone ſont, much enriched with ornamental 


ſculpture. It conſiſts of a cylindrical ſtone of near 


two feet ſix inches high, and as much in diameter; 

it is but a ſhell, ſo that the baſon is ſufficiently large 
to dip a child. The outſide is embelliſhed with four | 
leries of ornaments ; the lower one is a ſimple ſcroll; 
the next a kind of hieroglyphical true-lover's knot ; 
the third ſmall Saxon arches, which ſhew the archi- 
tecture, interſecting each other; the upper one a 
kind of lacing in ſemicircles inverted, interſecting 


© In this church were forwarly the images of St. Chriſtopher 
and St. Eraſmus, 0 , pt. ii. p 3. 


4 


one 
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one another. All the ornaments are very ſmall and 
much enriched.“ 

| JE This 


= © In the church are the following monuments and inſcriptions, 
An altar tomb on the ſouth fide of the chancel, within the altar 
rails, erected for the lord John Finch, baron of Fordwich, de- 
ſeended from the family of Eaſtwell. Above the tomb is a mural 
monument, with another long inſcription to his memory, He 
died in 1660, et. 77. It was erected by the lady Mabella Finch 
| his wife; arms, Finch, ar Ir Herbert, and impaling Fether. 
3 bye. On the pavement of the ſpace is a ſmall croſs on a white 
| marble, which has been much noticed by the curious, as of great 
| antiquity, it is about nine inches long and fix wide. A memo- 
. rial in the chancel, partly illegible, for Anne, daughter of John 
| Whitfield, gent. of Canterbury, obt. 1697 ,......., 


Martin Liſter, M. ). + + + + Ardoent Evans 
+ + +» + 1742. A mural monument for James Hanſon, gent, 
of Canterbury, a practitioner of the law, obt. 1756; and for 
Mary Hanſon his widow, daughter of Thomas Conyers, gent, 
formerly of this pariſh, obt. 1762, æt. 98; arms, Argent, three 
' fufils, ſable, pierced, on a chief of the laſt as many lions rampant if 
| the faſt, impaling azure, a maunch, or. A plain ſtone, near the 
| altar rails; arms, A chevron, between three palmers ſcripts, impaling 
$ en a figle, a ſword erect, in chief, three annulets, for Sir Henry Pal. 
' mer, late of Howlets, obt. 1659. A braſs plate for Thomas 
| Stoughton, gent. late of Aſh, obt. 1591; arms, on a ſhield at 
| each corner of the ſtone, a /altire, between four flaples, aneſcally 
| in the middle, a creſcent for difference. A brafs plate for Michael 
1 Fraunces, gent. and Jane his wife, daughter of Wm. Quilter, 
| eſq. They both died on January 16, 1587; arms, Parted per 
| 
| 


bend, a lion rampant, counterchanged, quartering a bend, and im- 
paling a chevron, between three choughs, Near the pulpit, on a 
mural black tablet, is a beautiful urn of white marble, and in- 
ſcription for Anne, youngeſt daughter and coheir of Sir Richard 
Sandys, bart. of Northborne-court, and wife of Charles Pyott, 
eſq. of this pariſh, obt. 1753. She lies in a vault underneath, 
On the pedeſtal of the urn, a memorial for Charles Pyott, eſq. 
above-mentioned, obt. 1789; arms, Azure, on @ feſs, or, a lin 
rampant, gules, in chief, three bezants, and a mullet -=_ difference. 
Below on the tablet a memorial for Elizabeth, ſecond wife of 
i | Charles Pyott, eſq. daughter of Sir Thomas Hales, bart. of How- 
1 lets, obt. 1778. At the weſt end of the ifle, a mural monument 
Þþ for James Butler, of St. Andrew's, Canterbury, obt. 1767; and 
1 for Martha his wife, obt. 1773. A mural tablet for Mrs. Anne 
[= Hulſe, obt. 1780, daughter of Nathaniel and Anne Hulſe, of St. 
| Andrew's pariſh, A mural tablet for Mrs. Chandler, daughter 
0 
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This church, ſo much celebrated for the great an- 


tiquity of it, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the re- 


fort of St. Auguſtine and his fellow labourers for their 
devotions at their firſt arrival, and hy licence of king 
Ethelbert, granted to them, in favor of queen Bertha 
his wife, who had this church, built long before, as 
Bede ſays, by the believing Romans, and dedicated 
to St. Martin, allotted for the place of her public de- 
votions. Others ſuppoſe that the chapel where St. 
Auguſtine firſt celebrated maſſe, was that of St, Pan- 
crace, within the precincts of the adjoining monaſ- 
tery.5 However this may be, it is in general admitted, 
that this church having been in early times a Chriſtian 
oratory made uſe of by the believing Romans, was re- 
paired and re-conſecrated' by Luidhard, biſhop of 


Soiſſons, who had attegded queen Bertha from France, 


when ſhe married king Ethelbert, and was dedicated 
by him to St. Martin. Whom it was dedicated to bg 
fore, is not known, but moſt probably ir%mas ito 2 


of Mr. Auſten, of this pariſh, and widow of Me Chandler, 
apothecary, of St. Mary Magdalen, obt. 1578 ; alfo for Mrs. 
Rebecca Auſten, ſiſter of the above, obt, 1784. A braſs plate 
inthe middle of the iſle, for Stephen Falkes and Alys his wife, 
the which deceaſed 1406. On a plain ſtone, arms, within a 
bordure, a falcon, impaling Hulſe. A memorial for Mary, wife 
of Edward Kitchell, gent. of the Society of New Inn, Lon- 
don, obt. 1656, A memorial for G. A. De Reck, 1775. Ia 
the church- yard are two monuments for the family of Auſten, 

of this pariſh, lohn Hougham, of this pariſh, was buried anno” 
1482, in this church. Joane his widow, was buried anno 1503, 


in the church-yard, beſide her ſecond huſband. John Strete, 


whom ſhe likewiſe ſurvived. Stephen Fokys, of this pariſh, 
was buried in 1506, in this church. By bis will he ordered that 
the yearly rents of his little meſſuage, with irs appurtenances, 
in which Gregory Bradley then dwelt, ſhould wholly remain to 
the churchwardens for ever, for the reparation of this church. 
Lady Mabella Finch, baroneſs Focdwich, was buried in this 
church, near her deceaſed lord, in 1669.— The pariſſi regiſter 
begins ſo late as 1662, n 


Bede Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. 1, cap. 25. Brompton, col. 729—— 
* dee Get vas, col, 1630. | 


Virgin 
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Virgin Mary; for St. Martin was not born till ſome 
time afterwards.” 40:7 

This church, which is a rectory, is exempt from the 
juriſdiction of the archdeacon ; it was part of the an- 


tient poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury, and tlie pa. 


tronage of it continued ſolely in the archbiſhop, till 
the church was united in 168 1 to the neighbouring 
church of St. Paul, by the mutual conſent of the 
archbiſhop, and of the dean and chapter of Canter. 


bury, the patrons of the latter;è from which time it 


has continued in the alternate preſentation of the 
archbiſhop and the dean and chapter, the preſent pa- 
trons of it. | 

This church is valued in the antient taxation at 
ten pounds. It is valued in the king's books at 
60. 58. 24d. and the yearly teqths at 125. 61d. In 
1588 it was · valued at only twenty pounds. Commu- 
nicatifs feyenty-one In 1640 it was valued at forty 
pounds. Edmmunicants ſeventy. | 


gt. Martin was biſhop of Tours, a ſaint then of great te. 
pute in France. He died in the year 395. 
i Tn the Cotion library, MSS. Avguſtus 11, go, is a charter, 
endorſed Denatio unius Sedis in loco qui dicitur $ Martini Ecclefi 
& Villule Modicæ ad eandem Sedem fideli ſus amico Wighelmo per 


Regem Athelredum anno 867, indict xv. | 
« See the conſent, petitions and decree of the archbiſhop 


thereupon, before, and the particulars for uniting theſe churches 

under St, Paul's before. 
+? Viz. Jn Peuſ. rec. de Dom. Reg. 21. 138. 4d. In gardin. 3 
red terr. & decim gran. lan. agn. porc. lib. paſch. & omn, al frofic, 
in toto 61. 58. 21d. Bacon's Lib. Regis, p. 26. ü 
By a decrce of the court of firſt fruits, the taxation of this 


parſonage of St. Martin, was reduced from nine pounds per 


annum, at which rate it was formerly charged with the pay- 
ment of firſt fruits and tenths, to 61, 5s. dated November 26, 
anno.1 king Edward VI. in which decree there is a particular 
of the tithes, &c. due to the rector of this church. An exem- 
plification of this decree is among the archives of the dean and 


chapter, 


lt 
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It appears by the, ſurvey of the king's commiſ- 
fioners, anno 2 king Edward VI. that there were lands 
within this pariſh given for obits, to be kept in this 
church for ever, by divers perlons.® ©. ꝑ 


CHARITIES. 


Sm HENRY PALMER, of Bekeſborne, by his will in 1611, 
gave 108. to be yearly paid out of his manor of Well-court, 
to the miniſter and churehwardens of this pariſh, towards 
the relief of the poor of it.“ B28 . 
Dame MABELLA FINCH, baroneſs of Fordwich, by her 
will proved in 1669, gave to Mr. Oſborne, miniſter of this 
pariſh, in which the then dwelt, and to his ſucceſſors for 
ever, during the time he and they ſhould continue as ſuch, 
but no longer, for his and their better maintenance, one an- 
nuity or yearly rent charge of 10]. yearly iſſuing, and to be 
received out of her manor or farm called Ridgeway, in Chiſ- 
let, and Reculver, containing 340 acres, and her leaſe of 
Ozengel! Bran ge, in St. Laurence, held under the deau and 
chapter of Canterbury; and ſhe ordered the ſum of 100. 
to be paid into the hands of Mr. Bingham and three ſuch 
other of the ableſt inhabitants of this pariſh, to be by them 
and the churchwardens and overſeers of it, and their ſucceſ- 
fors for ever, employed for the uſe and benefit of the poor of 
this pariſh ; they giving ſecurity to her executors, as they or 
the major part of them ſhould approve of, for the keeping 


and employing the ſaid money, and for the due payment of 
the profits of it. » by 


There is a terrier of this rectory, dated in 1630, in 
the regiſtry of the conſiſtory court ot Canterbury). 
4 * * 4 | 17 x | 
The ſurvey of the commiſſioners is printed at the end of 
Dately's Somner. | J CEE 
* The will is in Prercg. of. Canterbury, 1854. 
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| Or by whom preſented, 
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" & + Somner, appendix, p. 33» 

Ster Vn, vol. i. p. 323. 

r Wilis, Prerogatyye-othce, Can - 
terbur yx. 

2 Buried in the chancel of this 


Cant. ] 


off. Cant. 
* . bent Finch, proved in 1669. 
Fs Ifo rector of Elmſtone, aud 
/ was byricd here. , 
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Fokn Bourn, in 1330.4 


Giles Talbot, in 1509, obt. May 
„17% 


| Richard Genvęye, inducted 1592, 


On the uniting of this church to that of St. Paulin 
1681, he was inducted the firſt to both churches fo 
united. He died in 1742, rector of both. 


: | in Romney Marſh, and 
„ © church, His will is in the Prerog. off. 


t Mentioned in a will in Prerog. | 


u Mentioned in the will of lady 


+ , "Ems PLACZ is ſaid from the time of archbiſhop 
Theodore, until that of archbiſhop Lanfranc, that 


RECTORS, 


Yohn de Henney, in 132 1.5 


Brown, in 1492. 


N 
John Stubbs, A. B. May 1587, 


obt. 1612, 

William Oſborne, jun. in 166;," 
William Oſborne, A. M. induR. 
1693, obt. Aoguſt 1693. 

' Owven Evans, A. M. 1693, obt, 

March, 1742.” 


"Thomas Lamfrey, A. M. June, 
1743. obt. Sept. 2, 1760.“ 

Joln Airſon, A. M. Dec. 1700, 
obt. Dec. 13, 1787.” 

Thomas Freeman, A. M. 1788, 
the preſent rector. 


* In 1752 he had a difpenſationto 
hold theſe united rectories, with that 
of Stonar. : 

.F Likewiſe refor of Orgarſwick, 
was a minor 
canon of the cathedral, He had been 
before rector of Si. Alphage with 
Northgate, 

4 He is a minor canon of the — 
thedral, and refigned the rectory of 0!d 
Romney on being inducted to theſe 
churches, 


Ms 


15, 
for 
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for the ſpace of 349 years, to have been A B1sHoP's 
SEE; but what renders this almoſt incredible, is, 
that there is no mention made of any ſuch in any hiſ- 
tory whatever, till near the time of the Norman con- 
queſt, and then of only two, Eadſin and Goodwin, 
who are both ſtiled biſhops of St. Martin's; the for- 
mer is mentioned as ſuch from the year 1032 to 
1038; the latter ſeems to have been conſtituted 
biſhop of this ſee in 1052, by archbiſhop Robert, 
and died in the year 1061, according to the Saxon 
chronicle, | 


. 


Tux OFFICE of theſe ſuffragan biſhops has been al- 
ready fully treated of in the Hiſtory of Kent, under 
the account of thoſe of Dover; as to thoſe of St. 
Martin's, the office of it being vacant a few years be- 
fore archbiſhop Lanfranc came to his ſee, he, after he 
became archbiſhop, whether becauſe two biſhops were 
too many for one city, the reaſon, as ſome ſay, which 
he gave for what he did, or having reſpect to that or- 
dinance of the council of London, holden anno 107 5, 
requiring the removal of biſhops tees from obſcure 
rural villages to cities, or becauſe this biſhop. was a 
chorepiſcopus, a kind of country ſuffragan, an order of 
prelates he no doubt well knew had been for juſt rea- 
{ons aboliſhed abroad, and to foreign cuſtoms, he had 
according to all accounts, too much. partiality; for 
one or more of theſe reaſons, he refuſed to conſecrate 
any other biſhop in this ſee ; but as he needed the 
help of a ſubſtitute, he created in the place of it a 
kind of new office of archdeacon, in which place he 
put Valerius, one of his chaplains, who became the 
firſt archdeacon of Canterbury, at leaſt in the light 
that office has been looked on ever ſince, and thus 
ended this ſuffragan ſee of St. Martin, 


* Gervas, col. 1651, ſays, that Siward, ſuffragan biſhop _ 
( Chorepiſcopus) of archbiſhop Eadſin, died at Abingdon, and was 
buried there, Archbiſhop Eadſin ſat from anno 1038 to 1050. 

dee Battely's Somner, p. 34, 150. x 
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TR EXDOWMENTS of theſe churches,as well within 
as without the walls of this city, in reſpect 7o tithes, 
ought not to be paſſed by in ſilence; the cuſtom and 
manner of the payment of which, Mr. Somner ſays, 

in his time, whether predial or perſonal, was not in 
kind, but by and according to the rents of houſes, 
viz, after the rate of 10d. in the noble, quarterly 
payable. This, he ſays, was the general - cuſtom of 
tithing throughout this eity, one pariſh, St. Andrew's, 
only excepted, where, by what means was unknown, 
the cuſtom was to pay ſomething more, viz. 104d, in 
the noble. How long this cuſtom had been in force, 
was not found ; but by records in the archbiſhop's 
regiſtry it appeared, that antiently the clergy of this 
city were in the ſame ſituation for their tithes and of- 
ferings, as their brethren the clergy of London were, 
and partook with them of their cuſtom ; but how 
long afterwards this continued, or when or why it 
ceafed and was changed, and abated into the preſent 
manner of tithing, and whether or no perſonal tithes 
were then paid beſides, (as Linwood's opinion is, that 
they ought to be, this being according to him, a pre- 
dial tithe) was not found; but he ſays, he perſuaded 
himſelf, that perſonal tithes were likewiſe paid, and 
that, becauſe almoſt every teſtator, as well of this 
city, as the country round about it, gave ſome fatis- 
faction more or leſs by his will, to the pariſh prieſt 
for his tithes forgotten, or negligently paid, which it 
was conceived could not eaſily happen in this certain 
kind of payment. Yet it was rather than otherwiſe 
ſuppoled, theſe privy perſonal tithes were ſeldom or 
never drawn from the pariſhioner by any legal com- 
pulſory way, or from any courſe taken for their re- 
covery, in fore exteriori, as it is called, but by other 
means as prevalent in thoſe times. That is, one me- 


© See theſe records in Battely's Somner, appendix, No. 
Izxi*, Ixxi*.. | | 
thod, 


1. 
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thod, by the calling the pariſhioner to account for 
them, in foro conſcientiæ, in the court of conſcience, 
at the time of confeſſion, or thrift (perhaps the reaſon 
of their being called privy tithe); another by the ter- 
rifying danger of incurring the greater curſe of ex- 
communication, (which confirmed him much in his 
perſuaſion of the uſual payment of them) declared in 
every pariſh church in town and country, until the 
reformation, four times in the year, againſt all ſuch 
as withheld theſe tithes ; the cauſe, perhaps, why 
every man was ſo careful not to die in his prieſt's debt 
for them. 

HavinG now FINISHED the deſcription of the 
tity and county of Canterbury, the ſuburbs and ſeveral 
places within the extent of the liberties of it, I come 
laſtly to thoſe villes and diſtricts within the walls, as 
well as within the ſuburbs of it, which are eſteemed 
to be either by privilege, charter, or cuſtom of long 
time eſtabliſhed, exempt from thoſe liberties, being 
uſually called extra- parochial, and indeed not without 
ſome propriety ; all which are held to be, except the 
ville of the precincts of Chriſt - church, which has a 
conſtable of its own, within the hundred of Weſtgate, 
and all of them within the juriſdiction of tlie county 
ol Kent at large. | 


THESE ARE within the walls of the city: 


The BoRouUGH of STAPLEGATE. 

The vitLz of the PRECINCTS of the ARCHBISHOP'S 
| PALACE. 

The viLLE of the PRECINS rs of CarsT-CHURCH.. 
The Wirz or AuGusTINE FRIARS, 

KiNnGSBR1DGE, or ST. THoMas's HOSPITAL, and 
Cokyn's Hos PITAIL. | 


Tur rFoLLowiNG are ſituated without the walli of the . 


ne- The priory of Sr. GREGOR. 
Sr. JOHN'S HOSPITAL. 
No. The aBBey of ST, AuGUuSTINE, 


à See Battely- s Somner, p. 171. 
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The BoroOUGH and MANOR of LonGrokT. 
SMITH'S ALMS-HOUSES, | 
DoGz's CHANTRY, and 

ST. LAURENCE'S HOSPITAL. 


TRE BOROUGH OF STABLEGATE, OT STAPLE- 
GATE, as it was afterwards ſpelt, is a ſmall diſtrict, 
ſituated in the northern extremity of the city, which 
is by name excepted in the charter of king Henry VI. 
made to the city, from the franchiſe of it, as being a 
parcel of the hundred and ville of Weſtgate, and of 
the fee and liberty of the archbiſhop, to whom at one 
time it is ſaid to have belonged.* 

It is generally conjectured to have derived its name 
from the Saxon, in which language it ſignifies the 
reſting-place or end of a journey, or the laying down 


of a burthen; for it was, ſays Darel, the place ap- 


pointed for ſtrangers and travellers ; and Thorn, the 
chronicler of St. Auguſtine's, aſſures us, that this was 
the reaſon why it was called Stablegate ; where thoſe 


wearied with carrying their burthens in the way, were 
unladen and ſtabled ;* ſo that this was the very place, 


as is generally conjectured, where Auguſtine, the firſt 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and his company, on their 
being firſt received by king Ethelbert, were enter- 
tazaed and ſeated by him, before he reſigned to him 
his own palace, and retired to Reculver. 

Thorn is very particular in his relation of it. He 
ſays, the king granted to them a place of reſidence, 
ſituated in the city of Canterbury, viz. within the pa- 


riſh of St. Ælphage, on the oppoſite ſide of the king's 


highway towards the north, along which the wall ot 


the archiepiſcopal palace extended itſelf, in which 


This diſtrict at preſent is bounded on the eaſt by the ſtreet 
leading from Northgate to Palace. ſtreet ; on the ſouth, by the 
end of Palace · ſtreet, and a part of King's ſtreet; on the weſt, 
by Knott's-lane ; and on the north, by that part of the pariſh 
of Northgate within the walls, 

f See Thorn, col. 1759. 


Auguſtine 
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Auguſtine with his affociates were entertained till the 
time of the king's converſion. It was, continues he, 
at that time, as an oratory, for the king's family, who 
there adored and ſacrificed to their gods; but the 
king, defirous of enfranchiſing this ſpot of his hoſpi- 
tality, and to acquit it from all exactions whatſoever 
for ever, granted, that the inhabitants ſhould not an- 
{wer to the citizens in any tallages or aſſeſſments, or 
contribute any ſubſidy to them, but be ſubject to the 
archbiſhop in all things, and to enjoy in like manner 
as his palace, uncontradicted liberty, the privilege of 
being a ſanctuary, a place of refuge for criminals, even 
after they were indicted, ſhould they flee into this 
place of Stablegate, where they ſhauld enjoy the ſame 
privilege equally as in a church,* 1 2 
This borough: has for many years paſt been in a 
ſtate of ruin and poverty; the houſes in it being in- 
habited only by poor and unprineipled people, who 


| berty of the city. It was ſome time paſt erected into 
a pille, in order to maintain its own poor; but at 
preſent there being but few in it, who do not receive 
relief from the ville, the rates for that purpoſe are not 
only almoſt inſupportable, but there are hardly any 
| Perſons to be found to ſerve the office of collecting 


the ville, 

There was formerly a family in this city, who 
from their reſidence in or near this place, were ſur- 
named De Stablegate, of whom one Edmund Sta- 
blegate, the ſame perſon, probably, that Lambarde 
ſpeaks of in his perambulation, under Bilſington, - 
was in the 42d year of king Edward III. a bailiff of 
this city, as appears by a deed made to the hoſpital of 
Eaſtbrid2e, to which, by the title of one of the bailiffs 


s See Thorn, col. 1759. 
U 3 of 


fly hither as to a ſanctuary, and ſhelter from the li- 


them, and to go through the other official duties of 


- — —— 
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of it, he ſigns himſelf, among others, a witneſs," He 


had alſo a manor and ſeat, which was called after him, 


at Nackington, juſt without the liberties of this city, 


of which mention may be found under the deſcription 
of that pariſh, in the Hiſtory of Kent; and I find 
ſome of this name and family, who dwelt in the pa- 
Tiſh of St. Alphage as late as Henry VIII. 's reign, 
for anno 1524 Robert Staplegate was of St. Alphage, 
and poſſeſſed ſeveral tenements in this hamlet, and 
dying that year was buried in the cemetery of St. Au- 
ouſtine's monaſtery, = 
TRE vILLE AND PRECINCT of the Archbiſhop's 
palace is ſituated on the eaſtern or oppoſite ſide of 
the ſtreet from Stablegate above-mentioned, and ad- 
joining eaſtward likewiſe to the precincts of the ca- 
thedral.* YI 
Auguſtine, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and. his affociates, being kindly received by king 


Ethelbert, were accommodated with a habitation in 


this city, at Stablegate, near this palace, then the re- 
ſidence of that monarch, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, where they preſently afterwards began, ſays ve- 


n By inquiſitioa. taken anno 46 Edward III. Edmund Sta- 
Plegate was found to die poſſeſſed of the manor of Bilſington, 
held in the manner, as is therein mentioned, and likewiſe nine 
meſſuages, one grange and 15 acres of arable, with appurte- 
nancesin Canterbury, and the ſuburbs of that city, held of 
the king in burgage, according to the uſe and cuſtom of ga- 
velkind, and that Edmond Staplegate was ſon and heir to the 
former; and the ſaid Edmund, John and Thomas, were ſons 

' Aﬀew years ago theſe precincts were erected into a ville, ſo 
that now, pariſh officers are appointed of the inhabitants of it, 
and they maintain their own poor by a rate levied occaſionally 
8mong them. | | 

Theſe precinAs are now bounded, on the eaſl and ſouth, by 
thoſe of the dean and chapter; on the weſt, by Palace ſtreet; 
on the north, by the ſtreet that leads from the Borough of Sta- 
plegate to the Green-court, and to the precin&s of the dean 
and chapter, and contain about three acres and 65 perches. 


nerable 


D. 


nerable Bede, to follow the examples of the apoſtles 


in their way of living,* This ſanity of life and inno- 


cency of manners, joined to the perſuaſive arguments 
made uſe of by Auguſtine, in favor of Chriſtianity, 
ſo far wrought on the king's mind, that he became a 
convert to the Chriſtian faith, and ſhortly after re- 
moving his reſidence to Reculver, he beſtowed as a 
further inſtance of his favor, on Auguſtine, for a per- 
petual ſeat for him and ſucceſſors, his own royal pa- 


lace in this city, conjectured to have ſtood much 


hereabouts. The palace with the adjoining buildings, 
Auguſtine afterwards converted into a cathedral and 
monaſtery. ; yet, as it ſhould ſeem, he did not divide 
his dwelling, or ſet out his refidence apart from the 
monks ; but he, and they, and both their ſucceſſors, 
living in common, both as to goods and poſſeſſions, 
and in one and the ſame habitation of one entire pre- 
cin&, and this continued ſo afterwards till archbiſhop 
Lanfranc's days, who came to the ſee about four years 


after the conqueſt, and being a Norman, altered moſt 
of the cuſtoms and uſages of the Engliſh church to 


thoſe of his own country, and among others of this 
his own ſee and monaſtery, and among other regula- 
tions aboliſhed this community of living, and among 
his other ſtructures, built himſelf a court or palace, 


diſtinct from the monks, before which time there is 


no mention found of any ſuch palace or like ſeparate 


* Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. i. c. 26. Brompton, col, 729, 5 

| Mr. Somner, willing to carry the antiquity of Chriſt- 
church as high as poſſible, ſays, Auguſtine converted the palace 
and neighbouring church into a cathedral and monaſtery; but 
ſore it ſeems improbable that there ſhould be any church here. 
At that time, the king himſelf had been, till theo a Pagan, 
and was not likely to permit a Chriſtian church even in ruins, 
ſo near his own dwelling; and his queen Bertha, wha was a 


Chriſtian, and through his favor, was permitted to follow her re. 
| ligien, had both her public and private church, and oratory at 
ſome diſtance, in the church of St. Martin, or chapel of 8t. 


* 


Pancraſe, 


U 4 hhabita- 
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habitationfor the archbiſhop. Accordingly Eadmer, 
ſpeaking of archbiſhop Lanfranc, ſays," he it was, that 
firſt ſhifted and ſettled, in the manner they were at 
the taking the ſurvey of Domeſday, the manors and 
poſſeſſions between himſelf and the monks, ſetting out 
to each of them and their ſucceſſors, their diſtin& and 

proper parts." | + 
The antient building of Ethelbert's palace, in all 
probability, did not eſcape the fury of the Danes, but 
was conſumed in the year 1011 by them in the ſame 
flames that deſtroyed both the church and city. For 
a long time after there does not appear to have been 
any thing of any conſequence done.towards the re- 
building or repairing it, as ſuch ; and whatever little 
had been done, had through the careleſſneſs of arch- 
biſhop Stigand, the predeceſſor of Lanfranc, been 
ſuffered to fall down again, ſo that the latter found 
It, as well as his church, little more than a heap of 

_ Tuins, 5 N 
Of whatever Lanſranc built of this palace there ſeems 
now to be but very little, if any, part left; and in. 
deed at the time archbiſhop Hubert came to the ſee, 
which was about one hundred years after Lanfrane's 
death, it was come to a ſtate of decay; for it inuſt be 
. obſerved, that before, as well as after this time, this 
| palace, which was at times brought to be a large and 

I coſtly pile of buildings, experienced the change of 

fortune with frequent variety, being raiſed to a noble 

ſtate by ſome, and ſuffered to ſhrink into ſhameful 

3 decay by other archbiſhops ; ſometimes it was defaced 

by accidental fires, and at other times it was neglected 

and fell under rhe blemiſhes of dilapidation, through 
their careleſſneſs, either from their reſiding in foreign 
parts, or preferring ſome of their other palaces and 
caſtles in their ſeveral manors for their reſidence; and 
it was again often repaired, enlarged, adorned and 


— 


* 
6 
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» Hiſt, Novorum, lib. i. p. 8. Batt. Somy. p. 101. 
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beautified by others, who were honourable bene- 
factors to it. FAKE TID 

' Archbiſhop Hubert, at his coming to the ſee of 
Canterbury, finding this palace in the ſtate of decay 
2s before mentioned, pulled down the greateſt part 
of it, and afterwards laid the foundations of that large 
and ſtately hall, and other ſuitable offices, almoſt the 
whole of which remained till the times of rebellion in 
the middle of the laſt century, But though he ſat 
in this ſee for upwards of twelve years, yet he leſt this 
work unfiniſhed;*® the reaſon of which was not owi 
to his want of good will, or ability, but to his abſence 
from hence, being conſtantly employed by the king 
in the higheſt offices of ſtate ;* archbiſhop Langtan, 
Hubert's immediate ſucceſſor, carried the building 
on, and having completed it, gained the credit of 
being the founder of it, yet was the beautifying and 
adorning of it left to one of his ſucceſſors, archbiſhop 
Boniface, who beſides, as he himſelf expreſſed it, might 
truly be accounted the founder of it, by paying thoſe 
debts which his predeceſſors had contracted for the 
expences of it. =o | 

This grand and ſtately hall, famous for the royal 
gueſts, who at different times found in it no leſs than 
royal entertginments becoming the greateſt princes, 
and for the ſplendid feaſts of but little lefs account in 
general, made by the archbiſhops on the days of their 


Anglia Sacra. v Lambarde*s Perambulation, p. 313. 

1 Harpsfield, Eccleſ. Hiſt P · 434. | 

" Stow's annals of king Edward I. Mr; Somner gives us the 
archbiſhop's ſpeech on this occaſion. My predeceſſors, ſays 
the archbiſhop, built this hall at greatexpences, they did well 
Indeed, but they laid out no money about this building, ex- 
eepting what they borrowed. I ſeem indeed to be truly the 
builder of this hall, becauſe I paid their debts; Archbiſhop | 
Lan ton left his ſee ſo much in debt, by what he laid out on 
this all, and the exceſſive expences he was at, on the tranſla- 
uon of St. Thomas Becket, that it coſt archbiſhop Boniface 


re hy marcs, or 14,0661, 13s. 4d. to clear the ſee of thoſe 
dis, 


inthro- 
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inthronization, at which not only many of the nobi. 
lity and ſuffragan biſhops, but a great and numerous 
aſſemblage of reſpectable perſons of the gentry, were 
preſent; - 

Among other remarkable occurrences which took 
place in it, it ought not to be forgotten, that in Sept. 
1299, the marriage ceremony between king Edward J. 
and Margaret, the king of France's ſiſter, having been 
celebrated in the cathedral here, the nuptial feaſts 
were ſumptuouſly kept in this hall for four days toge- 
ther, moſt of the nobility both of England and France 
being preſent at them. The ſplendid and ſumptuous 
entertainment made by archbiſhop Warham, at his 
inthronization, is particularly related by his ſucceſſor 
archbiſhop Parker, and will be fully mentioned in the 
ſucceeding part of this hiſtory, During that prelate's 
time, in the year 1520, anno 12 Henry VIII. there 
was celebrated on one of the nights of the Whitſun- 
week, a ſplendid ball in the great hall of this palace; 
at which the newly elected emperor Charles V. danced 
with the queen of England, and the king of England 
with the queen of Arragon, the emperor's mother; 
this being finiſhed, a royal feaſt commenced, the ta- 
bles were covered in the hall, and the banqueting 
diſhes were ſerved in ; before which rode the duke of 
Buckingham, as ſewer, upon a white hobby, and in 
the midſt of the hall was a partition of boards, at 
which the duke alighted, and kneeled on his knee, 
and that done, took again his horſe back, until he was 
almoſt half-way to the table, and there alighted and 
did the like as before; and then rode to the table, 
where he delivered his hobby, and ſewed kneeling at 

the table where the emperor was, and the king with 
his retinue kept the other end of the hall.* 

But before the end of that reign this palace ſuffered 
greatly by fire, as appears by the king's letter to arch- 


* Peck's Deſid. Curioſ. book vi. p. 50. 


. biſhop 
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biſhop Cranmer, dated Dec. 20, 1543, being the 34th 
year of it, in which, the king ſhewed his plealure, 
that ſince, by reaſon of the fire, which had lately hap- 
pened at the archbiſhop's houſe here, he could not 


_ entertain the viceroy of Naples ſent by the emperor, 


he ſhould. abſent himſelf from Canterbury, at the 
viceroy's coming thither, and leave the entertainment 
of him to the lord Cobham.*® | 
The palace ſeems to have continued in this ruj- 
nated ſtate at the time of archbiſhop Parker's com- 
ing to the ſee in the iſt year of queen Elizabeth, who 
found the palace with the great hall and the other edi. 
ices belonging to it in ſuch a dilapidated condition, 
that in the two next years he was neceſſitated to lay 
out upwards of 1400l. in the re-edifying of them; 


her progreſſes through the county, and Sept. 7, being 
her birth-day, he made a ſumptuous banquet at this 
palace, to which he invited the queen, Gondy, count 
de Rhetz, and Mote Fenelon, with a great number 


of noblemen, who feaſted with him in the great hall 


here on that day.“ IEG 

In this tate the palace remained till the abolition 
of epiſcopacy and church government, after the death 
of king Charles I. when the whole of it being ſold to 
ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate, the purchaſers, for 
the Jucre of the materials, pulled down the great hall, 
and the other beſt apartments (being by far the greateſt 
part of it) and converted the remainder into private 
houſes, in which ſtate it has continued ever fince.— 
However, on the reſtoration of king Charles II. the 
remains of the palace, with the precinct of it, returned 
to the ſee of Canterbury; but the archbiſhop, on 


" The original letter is among the Harleian MSS. in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, No. 135, 283. . . 


* See Rattely, appendix, No, x. 
See Camden and Strype's Annals, vol, it. p. 314. 
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after which, in 1573, that queen being here on one of 
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taking poſſeſſion of them, found the ſtate of the build. 
ings to be ſuch, as not to be capable of being made ha- 
birable for him, and weighing well the conſiderable coft 
- of re-building a palace here, and the inconveniences of 
its diſtance from London, demiſed the whole of the 
feite of it, with the buildings and precinct of it, on a 
beneficial leaſe to one leſſee for thirty years, which is 
_ - uſually renewed every ten years, on paying an adequate 
fine; in which manner it continues at this time to be 
held, John Monins, eſq.“ who has built himſelf a hand- 
ſome houſe on part of the premiſes, in which he reſides, 
being the preſent leſſee of them. 
There is ſo little remaining at preſent of this once 
ſtately palace, that it is hardly poſſible to form any con- 
jecture what it ever was. | 
All that is now left of it is, two buildings converted 
into tenements oppoſite the weſtern ſide of the cloy- 
ſters, both of which have much ſhew of antiquity ; theſe 
were repaired, and perhaps nearly rebuilt, by archbi- 
ſhop Parker ; one of them has a kind of regular and 
not unhandſome front for the time, weſtward, towards 
St. Alphage-ſtreet, built, by all appearance of it, by 
him; this was the remains of a ſpacious gallery be- 
| tween this part of the palace, and the great hall of it, 
which ſtood at the north end of it; the back part of 
this houſe towards the precincts of the palace, has a 
ſtrong thick wall to it, built of flints, with an arched 
ſtone door caſe, &c. which Mr. Somner thinks is the 
only part remaining of archbiſhop Lanfranc's time, 
the room within it being that where the archbiſhop 
then held his civil or temporal court. The other houſe 
adjoining, oppoſite the weſtern door of the cloyſters, 
is a high building of ſtone rubble and flint mixed, which 


The reſerved rent amounts to Gol, 8s. yearly; ia 1770 the 

fine on renewal was 631. and the rack rents 203]. | 
See an account of him and his family in the Hiſtory of 

Kent, under Charlton. : 


ſeems 


ſeems of itſelf to be of ſome antiquity, but was greatly 


repaired by archbiſhop Parker, whoſe arms are on the 


ſouth (ide of it, towards Chriſt church gate, as well as 
in the windows and ſome other places within doors, 
From this part of the palace is a high wall embattled, 
reaching to the north-weſt tower of the church, as a 
ſeparation and bounds between the two precincts ; in 
this wall are the remains of a ſheltered way to the cloy- 
ſters, for the accommodation of the archbiſhop in bad 


weather, in his paſſage to the church; though on public 


and ſolemn occaſions, his entrance to it was from a 


large gateway, the ſquare tower of which, handlomely 


built of flint and ornamented with aſhler ſtone, ſituated 


oppoſite and within a very ſmall diſtance of the great 


weſtern door of the cathedral, is {till remataing, which, 


however ſeemingly otherwiſe, being on the outer fide 
of the above wall, is yet within the bounds of the pre- 


einẽts of this palace. 
The antient wall which ſurrounded theſe precincts, 
is ſtill, in great part, remaining on the weſt and north 
ſides of it, and was more ſo, till the alterations made 
within theſe few years here; it is built of rubble- ſtone 
and flint, of great height and thickneſs, and ſeems by 
every appearance of it, to be part of that originally 
built by archbiſhop Lanfranc. Nearly in the middle 
of the weſt ſide of it is a large handſome gateway, built 
of brick, with ſtone ornaments, by archbilhop Parker, 
being the principal entrance to the palace from St. Al- 
Phage ſtreet; on the north ſide of it are ſome other 
brick buildings erected about the ſame time, ſeemingly 
for the inferior offices belonging to the palace,* and 
| until 


* 


* Theſe remains of the old palace, above mentioned, eſcaped 


the fury of the Puritans in the time of the great rebellion; for 


when they had killed the right owner and taken poſſeſſion of his 
ſpoils, as Mr. Goſtling tells us, their zeal for deſtroying cooled 
degrees, and they had wit enough to find out that good 
ouſes were of more value than the rubbiſh of them; and ir is 


rather 
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until the preſent leſſee, Mr. Monins, within theſe few 
years, pulled down ſeveral others for the purpoſe of 
erecting his new houſe and offices, and laying out his 
den behind them, there were ſome ſmall remains 
left of the great hall of this palace. The north porch 
of it, of no ſmall ſize, opening into the precincts of the 
palace, then a dwelling-houſe, was remaining ; and in 
the garden behind it were numbers of ſmall pillars of 
the Betherſden marble, once the ornaments of it, dif. 
perſed in fragments about it, At the eaſtern wall of the 
garden were two nitches, adorned with pillars and ca- 
nopies of this ſort of marble, ſtill maintaining the ap. 
pearance of grandeur, and againſt the wall at the eaſt 
end was the look of what ſeemed formerly to have been 
a cloyſter, conſiſting of five arches on the outer ſide, 
which were eleven feet wide, the crowns of which ap- 
peared about four feet above ground, all below being 
buried in the rubbiſh which made the foot-way, 

At a ſmall diſtance eaſtward from hence, adjoining 
to the weſt ſide of the cloyſters, was, whilſt the priory 
remained, the lodgings belonging to the cellarer of it, 
having a door opening into them. Theſe at the diſſo- 
lution of the priory came to the crown, and were par- 
ticularly excepted out of the dotation charter grantedby 
king Henry VIII. to his new dean and chapter, and 
were afterwards granted to the archbiſhop, ſince whi 
they have continued to be eſteemed as part of the pre- 
cin&s of his palace.“ Part of them were converted into 
a dwelling, though new modelled to a different appear- 


rather diverting to know, that the perſon to whoſe ſhare one of 

the houſes ſell, that is oppoſite the cloyſter door, uſed to date 
his letters from his palace at Canterbury. | 

* The king exchanged the cellarer's Jodgings with the archs 

+ biſhop, for three acres of land, late parcel of the priory of St. 

Gregory, and lately included in the park at Canterbury, and 

other premiſes, by deed, dated April 24, anno 34 Henry VIII. 

Augmentation- office, deeds of purchaſe and exchange, marked 

Kent, bux C. 50. | 

| ance, 
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ance, till Mr. Monins pulled it down a few years ſince, 
and there.is now remaining of it only a wall againſt the 
cloyſters, though much higher, built of flint, with ſtone 
ornaments, being part of thoſe antient lodgings before- 
mentioned. I 
There was in 1720, a French chapel or meeting- 
houſe within theſe precincts, for Anne Herault, ſpin- 
ſter, of Canterbury, by her will proved that year, gave 
the ſum of 101. to the adorning and repairing of the 
French chapel or meeting-houle, in the Archbiſhop's 
palace here, belonging to the French congregation ; 
but there has been none ſuch within memory, though 
there has been a methodiſt meeting, in a chapel within 
theſe precincts, for many years paſt, not improbable in 
the ſame place as above-mentioned, 
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. PRECINCTS OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


Tue VILLE OF THE PRECINCTS OF CHRIST-CHURCH 
is ſituated in the north-eaſt part of the city within the 
walls of it; though within the juriſdiction of the county 
at large, it is not amenable to the court leet of the hun- 


. dred of Weſtgate, to which it does no ſuit, having the 
privilege of a conſtable of its own, who is appointed 


yearly at the quarter- ſeſſions for Eaſt Kent, from among 


- the inhabitants of it, uſually by recommendation from 


the dean and chapter, who are poſſeſſed of the entire 
freehold of it.? The cathedral church ſtands nearly in 
the ſouth weſt part of it, adjoining to which, on the 


north ſide, ſtood moſt part of the Benedictine priory of 


Chriſt church, the remains of which are converted 


into . for the uſe of the dean and 
chapter, and the other members of this church. 


THE HISTORY OF THIS CHURCH AND PRIORY has 
been ſo accurately and minutely inveſtigated, both by 
Mr. Somner and his continuator Mr, Battely,* rd, 

82 | woul 


o Theſe precincts were about fofty years ago erected into a 
ville, ſo that now in like manner as a pariſh, it has its own pa- 
rochial officers, and maintains its own poor. This ville is now 


charged to the county rate. 


© Mr, Somner publiſhed his Hiſtory of Canterbury, quarto, 
in 1640, and intended a new edition of it, but he did not live 
to execute that deſign ; upon which the bookſellers, to forward 
the remaining copies of it, cauſed a new title to be printed, anno 
1662, and added to the book, which has made ſome * 
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would be very difficult to avoid a frequent repetition of 
what they have already publiſned concerning it; ſo 
fr from avoiding it, continued uſe has been made of 
their ingenious labours throughout the greateſt part of 
this account, as the means of rendering the greateſt 
juſtice ro it, Not that the following hiltory of them 
kas been confined to their labours only, it is compiled 
from other authors likewiſe, who have ſince written on 
this ſubje& in particular, and from various other au- 
thorities, as well as from perſonal knowledge, and has 
been extended as far as the nature of this work would 
admit. Every hiſtory and chronicle has much in it re- 
lative to the concerns of this church, and its prelates, 
nor is this to be wondered at, when we conſider how 
much both were connected with the public affairs of the 
realm, and that it has ever been the metropolitical 
church; a church, which has from the earlieſt anti- 
quity, been univerſally revered for its ſanctity, and 
rendered xluſtrious by a ſeries of prelates who have 


preſided over it, of high eſtimation for their piety as 
churchmen, and for their eminent abilities, when in- 


there has been two impreſſions of it, which is certainly a miſtake. 
Mr. Battely, the old impreſſion having been long fiance ſold off, 
publiſhed in the year 1703, a new edition of it, in folio, in 
which, whatever Mr, Somner had corrected or altered, with his 
own pen, in order to a ſecond edition, was obſerved by him, and 
he added to Mr, Somner's Hiſtory, a ſecond part, which he 
ſtiled Cantuaria Sacra, or the Antiquities of the Cathedral, Arch- 
biſhoprick, Priory, Dean and Chapter, Archdeaconry, the Mo- 
naſtery of St. Auguſtine, the pariſh churches, hoſpitals, and 
other religious places, in or near this city; after which in 1726, 
Mr, Dart publiſhed-the Hiſtory of this Cathedral in folio, with 
deautiful plates of the building and the monuments in it, en- 
graved by Cole. Mr. Goſtling next, in 1777, publiſhed his 
Walk, in which this church and the priory with the precincts of 
them, are accurately deſcribed, and plates are added of the ſeveral _ 
parts of them, as they appear at preſent. Laſtly, Simmons and 
Kirkby publiſhed a deſcription of this church, with the lives of 
the ſeveral archbiſhops, in 1783, being a new aud much enlarged 


edition, of a ſmaller and more confined pamphlet, before printed 
by ]. Burnby, on this ſubject. 


VOL, XI, X truſted, 
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truſted, as they frequently were, with the higheſt and 
moſt important offices of the ſtate.* 
Taz ORIGHN of a Chriſtian church on the ſcite of the 


_ preſent cathedral, is ſuppoſed to have taken place as 
early as the Roman empire in Britain, for the uſe of 


the antient faithful and believing ſoldiers of their garri- 
ſon here; and that Auguſtine found ſuch a one ſtand- 
ing here, adjoining to king Ethelbert's palace, which 
was included in the _ gift to him. 

This ſuppoſition is founded on the records of the 
priory of Chriſt-church,* concurring with the common 
opinion of almoſt all our hiſtorians, who tell us of a 
church in Canterbury, which Auguſtine found ſtanding 


in the eaſt part of the city, which he had of king Ethel- 


bert's gift, which after his conſecration: at Arles, in 
France, he commended by ſpecial dedication to the pa- 


tronage of our bleſſed Saviour. 


- 


According to others, the foundations only of an old 
church formerly built by the believing Romans, were 
left here, on which Auguſtine erected that, which he 
afterwards dedicated to our Saviour ;* and indeed it 1s 


In this ſee, ſince its firſt erection, there have been eighteen 
archbiſhops ſainted, nine made cardinals, twelve lord chancellors, 
four lord treaſurers, one lord chief juſtice of England, and nine 


| Chancellors of the univerſity of Oxford. | 


© The monks who were never wanting to frame, as well tore- 
cord evidences of all grants or rights, to which they had made 
any pretence, have left us in their old regiſters, ſeveral of this 
donation of king Ethelbert. Mr, Somner has given three of 
them, which are tranſcribed in his Appendix, No. xxvii“, xxvül, 
xXvii*, Theſe evidences inform us, that this church was built 
by the believing Romans, and that king Ethelbert gave it, with 
his palace, to St. Auguſtine ; but herein they are only tranſcri- 
bers from Bede; a name, which would have given credit to 
their records, ſo far as they followed him, had they not totally 
miſtaken his meaning, in relation to the fact in queſtion. See 
Batt. Somn. p. 84, pt. ii. p. 3. Thorn, col. 1760. 

Bede Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 3 . 

* Gervas, col. 13 10, ſays, that Auguſtine built a church in the 
city of Canterbury, which he dedicated in honor of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, See Kilburne, p. 58, 1 

1 
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not probable that king Ethelbert ſhould have ſuffered 
the unſightly ruins of a Chriſtian church, which, being 
a Pagan, muſt have been very obnoxious to him, ſo 
cloſe to his palace, and ſuppoſing theſe ruins had been 
here, would he not have ſuffered them to be repaired, 
rather than have obliged his Chriſtian queen to travel 
daily to ſuch a diſtance as St. Martin's church, or 
St. Pancrace's chapel, for the performance of her de- 
votions: 

Some indeed have conjectured that the church found 
by St. Auguſtine, in the eaſt part of the city, was that 
of St. Martin, truly ſo ſituated ; and urge in favor of 
it, that there have not beenat any time any remains of 


Britiſh or Roman bricks diſcovered ſcattered in or 


about this church of our Saviour, thoſe infallible, as 


Mr. Somner ſtiles them, ſigns of antiquity, and ſo ge- 


nerally found in buildings, which have been erected 
on, or cloſe to the ſpot where more antient ones have 


ſtood. But to proceed, king Ethelbert's donation to | 


Auguſtine was made in the year 596, who immediately 
afterwards went over to France; and was conſecrated 
a biſhop at Arles, and after his return, as ſoon as he 
had ſufficiently finiſhed a church here, whether built 
out of ruins or anew, it matters not, he exerciſed his 
epiſcopal function in the dedication of it, ſays the re- 
giſter of Chriſt-church, to the honor of Chriſt our Sa- 


viour ; whence it afterwards obtained the name of 


Chriſt-church.* 


From the time of Auguſtine for the ſpace of up- 
wards of three hundred years, there is not found in any 


printed or manuſcript chronicle, the leaſt mention of 


the fabric of this church, ſo that it is probable nothing 


befell it worthy of being recorded; however it ſhould 


be mentioned, that during that period the revenues of 
it were much increaſed, for in the leiger books of it 


® Regiſt, Cant, A. Bromton, col, 733. 
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there are regiſtered more than fifty donations of ma- 
nors, lands, &c. ſo large and bountiful, as became the 
munificence of kings and nobles to confer. 

It is ſuppoſed, eſpecially as we find no mention made 
of any thing to the contrary, that the fabric of this 
church for two hundred years after Auguſtine's time, 
met with no conſiderable moleſtations; but afterwards, 
the frequent invaſions of the Danes involved both the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate of this country in continual 
troubles and dangers ; in the confuſion of which, this 
church appears to have run into a ſtate of decay ; for 
when Odo was promoted to the archbiſhopric, in the 
year 938, the roof of it was in a ruinous condition ; 
age had impaired it, and neglect had made it extremely 
dangerous ; the walls of it were of an uneven height, 
according as it had been more or leſs decayed, and the 
roof of the church ſeemed ready to fall down on the 
heads of thoſe underneath. All this the archbiſhop 
undertook to repair, and then covered the whole 
ehurch with lead; to finiſh which, it took three years, 
as Oſbern tells us, in the life of Odo ;* and further, 
that there was not to be found a church of ſo large a 
ſize, capable of containing ſo great a multitude of peo- 
ple, and thus, perhaps, it continued without any 'mate- 
tial change happening to it; till the year 1011; a dil- 
mal and fatal year to this church and city; a time of 
unſpeakable confuſion and calamities; for in the month 
of September that year, the Danes, after a ſiege of 
twenty days, entered this city by force, burnt the 
houſes, made a lamentable ſlaughter of the inhabitants, 
rifled this church, and then ſet it on fire, inſomuch, 
that the lead with which archbiſhop Odo had covered 
it, being melted, ran down on thoſe who were under- 
neath. The full ſtory of this calamity is given by Ol- 


i The particulars of them may be ſeen in Mr. Somner's appen- 
dix, No. xxxvi. and in Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 18, 
Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. $3. 
bern, 
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pern, in the life of archbiſhop Odo, an abridgement of 
which the reader will find below. — 
| | 18 


A. D. 1011, in September, the Danes, with a numerous and 
well armed fleet, came to Sandwich, where landing, they made 
their way directly to Canterbury, which they immediately in- 
compaſſed and beſieged. Having carried on the ſiege with all vi- 
gour, uſing every warlike means either to battle or to ſcale the 


walls, or by throwing fire to ſet the city in flames; on the 20th 


day of September, the latter means took effect, for a fire being 
kindled in ſome houſes that were neareſt to the walls, it increaſe: 

ſo much by a ſtrong ſouth wind, that the whole city was pre- 
ſently in a flame. The citizens were by this brought into a mi- 


ſerable ſtreight ; for before them they ſaw the enemy ready to 


enter ſword in hand ; behind them were the flames, not onl 
devouring their houſes, but which was far more dreadful, ready 
todevour their wives and children together, Hence private af- 


| fection and a tenderneſs of compaſhon prevailed ſo far over them 


that they neglected the public ſafety, they forſook the defence of 
the walls, and ran to their own houſes to ſnatch their wives and 
Children from the flames, who in the ſame hour were to be ex- 


poſed to the mercileſs fury of the enemy, For whilſt they were 


buried among the aſhes of their houſes, a breach was made and 
the enemy entered the city: then a terrible noiſe of ſhrieks and 
cries on one fide, and of trumpets and ſhouts on the other, was 
lifted up to the heavens, ſo as the very foundations of the city 
ſeemed to be ſhaken by it. And now, who can conceive in his 
thoughts the ſad confuſion which overſpread the whole city. 
Some fell by the ſword, ſome periſhed in the flames, ſome were 
thrown headlong over the walls, and others in a manner more 
ſhameful than is fit to be expreſſed, were put to death. The ma- 
trons were dragged by the hair of the head through the ſtreets, in 
order to extort from them the diſcovery of hidden treaſures, 
which they never had, and then were caſt into the flames, The 


infants were torn from their mother's breaſts, ſome of them were 


carried about ſtuck on the tops of ſpears, others were laid under 
the wheels of carriages and cruſhed to pieces. The venerable 
archbiſhop Alphage, who all this while had ſtaid in the church, 
in the midſt of his weeping monks, could ng longer endure to 
hear of the calamities of the miſerable people; but ruſhing out 
of aſucden from the church, ran among the heaps of the ſlain 
dodies into the midſt of the enemies, crying aloud, Stare; Q 
ſpare, Oc. when they ſeized upon him, bound him, ſtopped his, 
mouth that he might not ſpeak, then beat and abuſed him. They 
then forced him back into the church, and there made him ſtand 
and fee a moſt diſmal tragedy z for before his eyes many were put 


X 3 - to 


able to bring any relief, but by his continual prayers, 
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gan and finiſhed the repair, or rather the rebuilding of 


and afterwards put to death by them, Battely's Somner, p. 84. 
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The church now lay in ruins, without a roof, the 
bare walls only ſtanding, and in this deſolate condition 
it remained as long as the fury of the Danes prevailed, 
who after they had burnt the church, carried away 
archbiſhop Alphage with them, kept him in priſon 
ſeven months, and then put him to death, in the year 
1012, the year after which Living, or Livingus, ſuc- 
ceeded him as archbiſhop, though it was rather in his 
calamities than in his ſeat of dignity, for he too was 
chained up by the Danes in a loathſome dungeon for 
ſeven months, before he was ſet free, but he ſo ſenſibly 
felt the deplorable ſtate of this country, which he fore- 
ſaw was every day growing worſe and worle, that by a 
voluntary exile, he withdrew himſelf out of the nation, 
to find ſome ſolitaryretirement, where he might bewail 
thoſe deſolations of his country, to which he was not 


He juſt outlived this ſtorm, returned into England, and 
before he died ſaw peace and quietneſs reſtored to this 
land by king Canute, who gaining to himſelf the ſole 
ſovereignty over the nation, made it his firſt buſineſs 
to repair the injuries which had been done to the 
churches and monaſteries in this kingdom, by his fa- 
ther's and his own wars." 

As for this church, archbiſhop Agelnoth, who pre- 
ſided over it from the year 1020 to the year 1038, be- 


to ſeveral kinds of cruel death, that he might behold in it the moſt 
frightful ſhapes before he came to die himſelf. The church was 
rifled and ſet on fire, inſomuch that the melted lead ran down 
upon the heads of the monks; they came out and were preſently 
put to the ſword, In this ſlaughter the monks and people, men, 
women and children were decimated, i. e. nine were flain and 
one ſaved alive, and the archbiſhop himſelf was carried away, 


From Wharton's Ang. Sacr. vol. il. p. 133. 
= Godwin de Prelul. Angliz, 
a W. Malmſb. de Geſtis regum Angliæ, l. ii. c. 8. Ingulph. 
Hiſt. p. 507. | 
it, 
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it, aſſiſted in it by the royal munificence of the king,” 
who in 1023 preſented his crown of gold to this church, 

and reſtored to it the port of Sandwich, with its liber- 

ties. Notwithſtanding this, in leſs than forty years af. 

terwards, when Lanfranc ſoon after the Norman con- 

queſt came to the ſee, he found this church reduced 

almoſt to nothing by fire, and dilapidations ; for Ead- 

mer ſays, it had been conſumed by a third conflagra - 
tion, prior to the year of his advancement to it, in 
which fire almoſt all the antient records of the privi- 

| leges of it had periſhed. 

The ſame writer has given us a deſcription of this 
old church, as it was before Lanfranc came to the ſee ; 
by which we learn, that at the eaſt end there was an 
altar adjoining to the wall of the church, of rough un- 
hewn ſtone, cemented with mortar, erected by archbi- 
ſhop Odo, for a repoſitory of the body of Wilfrid, 
archbiſhop of York, which Odo had tranſlated from 
Rippon hither, giving it here the higheſt place; at a 
convenient diſtance from this, weſtward, there was ano- 
ther altar, dedicated to Chriſt our Saviour, at which di- 
vine ſervice was daily celebrated. In this altar was in- 
cloſed the head of St, Swithin, with many other relics, 
which archbiſhop Alphage brought with him from 
Wincheſter. Paſſing from this altar weſtward, many 
ſteps led down to the choir and nave, which were both 
even, or upon the tame level. At the bottom of the 
ſteps, there was a paſſage into the undercroft, under all 
the eaſt part of the church. At the eaſt end of which, 
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Antiq. Brit. p. 94, KRegiſter Chriſt-church, 

His words are: Antiqua ipſſus Ecelgſia privilegia in ea confla- 
gratione, que eandem Eccleſiam tertia, ante ſui introitus annum, Con- 
Vuanmpfit, pene omnia perierant. Eadmer, Hiſt. novorum l. i. p. 9. 

ervas, col. 1310, ſays, that at the time when duke William, 
with his armed forces entered, wholly waſted and ſubdued Eng- 
land, all things were given to pillage, and the church of Chriſt 
was burnt. 9 
, . © This undercroft was made in imitation of the confeſfionary 

in St. Peter's church at Rome, with an arched or vaulted roof. 
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312 CATHEDRAL AND PRIORY- 
was an altar, in which was incloſed, according to old 
tradition, the head of St. Furſeus. From hence by a 
winding paſſage, at the weſt end of it, was the tomb 
of St. Dunſtan,* but ſeparated from the undercroft by 
a a ſtrong ſtone wall; over the tomb was erected a mo- 
nument, pyramid wiſe, and at the head of it an altar, 
for the mattin ſervice. Between theſe ſteps, or paſſage 
into the undercroft and the nave, was the choir," which 
was ſeparated from the nave by a fair and decent par- 
tition, to keep off the crowds of people that uſually 
were in the body of the church, ſo that the ſinging of 
the chanters in the Choir might not be diſturbed. About 
the middle of the length of the nave, were two towers 
or ſteeples, built without the walls; one on the ſouth, 
and the other on the north ſide. In the former was the 
altar of St. Gregory, where was an entrance into the 
church by the ſouth door, and where law controverſies 
and pleas concerning ſecular matters were exercited,” 
In the latter, or north tower, was a paſſage for the 
monks into the church, from the monaſtery ; here 
were the cloyſters, where the novices were inſtructed 
in their religious rules and offices, and where the monks 
conyerſed together, In this tower was the altar of St. 
Martin. At the weſt end of the church was a chapel, 
dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, to which there 
was an aſcent by ſteps, and at the eaſt end of t an al- 
tar, dedicated to her, in which was incloſed the head 
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According to his will, his body was laid very deep under 


* 


ground. 
t Battely's Somner, pt. ii. p. 7. » Chorus pſallentium. 
* Eadmer's words are: Quod hoftium in antiquorum leg ious regum 
ſuo nomine [x fins emhrimitur. In quibus etiam omnes querelas totius gui, 
ud in Hundedis vel Comitatibus uno vel pluribus, vel certe in Curie 
Regis non poſſent legaliter diffiniri, finem inibi, ſicut in Curia Regis 
ſummi, ſortiri debere diſcernitur. Mr. Selden, in his pre:ace to the 
Decem. Scrifitores, has made a large commentary on theſe words 
of Eadmer. It has been obſerved, that ſuch kind of courts are 
a proof of the great antiquity of a church or chapel, where they 
have been held, See Battely, pt. ii. p. 8. e 
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piece of work, and placed at a convenient diſtance from 
the altar, cloſe to the wall of the church.* 

To return now to archbiſhop Lanfranc, who was 
ſent for from Normandy in 1073, being the fourth year 
of the Conqueror's reign, to fill this ſee, a time, when 
a man of a noble ſpirit, equal to the laborious taſk he 
was to undertake, was wanting eſpecially for this 
church ; and that he was ſuch, the ſeveral great works 
which were performed by him, were inconteſtable 

roofs, as well as of his great and generous mind. At 
the firſt ſight of the ruinous condition of this church, 
ſays the hiſtorian, the archbiſhop was ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, and almoſt deſpaired of ſeeing that and the 
monaſtery re-edified; but his care and perſeverance 
raiſed both in all its parts anew, and that in a novel and 
more magnificent kind and form of ſtructure, than had 
been hardly in any place before made uſe of in this 
kingdom, which made it a precedent and pattern to 
ſucceeding ſtructures of this kind; and new monaſ- 
teries and churches were built after the example of it; 
for it ſhould be obſerved, that before the coming of the 
Normans moſt of the churches and monaſteries in this 
kingdom were of wood ; (all the monaſteries in m 


realm, ſays king Edgar, in his charter to the abbey of | 


Malmeſbury, dated anno 974, to the outward fight are 
nothing but worm-caten and rotten timber and boards) 
but after the Norman conqueſt, ſuch timber fabrics 


grew out of uſe, and gave place to ſtone buildings 


raiſed upon arches; a form of ſtructure introduced into 
general uſe by that nation, and in theſe parts furniſhed 
with ſtone from Caen, in Normandy.* After this ſa- 


* Eadmer, Hiſt. Nov. I. i. p. 9. See Batt. Somn. p. 8. 
? Ead, Hiſt, lib. i. p. 7. 


Stow's Survey of London, p. 352. Daniel Hiſt. in vita 


Conqueſt, Battely's Somner, p. 86. 


ſhion 
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of St. Aſtroburta the Virgin; and at the weſtern part 
of it was the archbiſhop's pontifical chair, made of 
large ſtones, compacted together with mortar; a faif 
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ſhion archbiſhop Lanfranc rebuilt the whole ehurch 
from the foundation, with the palace and monaſtery, 
the wall which encompaſſed the court, and all the of. 
fices belonging to the monaſtery within the wall, finiſn- 
ing the whole nearly within the compaſs of ſeven years; 
beſides which, he furniſhed the church with ornaments 
and rich veſtments ; after which, the whole being per- 
fected, he altered the name of it, by a dedication of it 
to the Holy Trinity ; whereas, before it was called the 
church of our Saviour, or Chriſt-church, and from the 
above time it bore (as by Domeſday book appears) 
the name of the church of the Holy Trinity ; this 
new church being built on the ſame ſpot on which 
the antient one ſtood, though on a far different model. 
After Lanfranc's death, archbiſhop Anſelm ſucceeded 
in the year 1093, to the ſee of Canterbury, and muſt 
be eſteemed a principal benefactor to this church; for 
though his time was perplexed with a continued ſeries 
of troubles, of which both baniſhment and poverty 
made no ſmall part, which in a great meaſure pre- 
vented him from beſtowing that coſt on his church, 
which he would otherwiſe have done, yet it was through 
his patronage and protection, and through his care and 
perſuaſions, that the fabric of it, begun and perfected 
by his predeceſſor, became enlarged and roſe to till 
oreater ſplendor.* 
In order to carry this forward, upon the vacancy of 
the priory, he conſtituted Ernulph and Conrad, the firſt 
in 1104, the latter in 1108, priors of this church; 


Eadmer ib. At this time all the remains of the old church, 
which age and flames had not devoured, were taken down to the 
ground. Gervas, in his Actus Pontificum Cantuar, col. 1654, 
rells us, that as the church of Canterbury with its offices were 
conſumed by fire, in the time of the wars, Lanfranc making 
all things new, pulled down all that was old from the founda- 
tions. Lanfrancus omnia innovans a fundamentis, vetera evertit ; 
and afterwards built up the church itſelf, with the offices within 
the wall, together with the wall itſelf, 
> See Eadmer, Hiſt, Nov. p. 26, 35, 108. 

to 
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to whoſe care, being men of generous and noble minds, 
and of ſingular {kill in theſe matters, he, during his 
troubles, not only committed the management of 
this work, but of all his other concerns during his 
abſence. | 

Probably archbiſhop Anſelm, on being recalle 

from baniſhment on king Henry's acceſſion to the 
throne, had pulled down that part of the church 
built by Lanfranc, from the great tower in the middle 
of it to the eaſt end, intending to rebuild it upon a 
ſtill larger and more magnificent plan ; when being 
borne down by the king's diſpleaſure, he intruſted 
prior Ernulph with the work, who raiſed up the build- 
ing with ſuch ſplendor, ſays Malmeſbury, that the 
like was not to be ſeen inall England ;* but the ſhort 
time Ernulph continued 1n this office did not permit 
him to ſee his undertaking finiſhed.* This was left 


to his ſucceſſor Conrad, who, as the obituary of Chriſt- 


Fe adds this, in reſpect of the clear light of the glaſs win- 
dows, the beauty and comelineſs of the marble pavement, and the 
curious paintings of the roof. Malmſb. de Geſtis Pontif. lib. i. 
p. 234. See Eadm. lib. v. p. 109. Battely's Somner, p. 86, 
pt. ii. p. 12. 

4 The greatneſs of this undertaking appears ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous, when it is conſidered, that they took down a choir, which 
had been built not long before, by one who did nothing mean or 
little, conſequently might be ſuppoſed to be decent and capacious, 
and which at that time could nothe out of repair or fallen to de- 
cay. The pulling down this part of a new and well built church, 
and this it ſeems to have been; for the nave of it, the croſs iſles, 
and the angel ſteeple, all built at the ſame time with the choir, 
and by the ſame hands, continued for more than 300 years af. 
terwards, was cenſured by ſome at that time, as a vain and need- 
leſs expence, and the builders of the new choir were accuſed of 
extravagancy, to the king, to whora it was intimated that the 
money ſpent about this coſtly building might have been more 
uſeful to him in his wars, and other expences of the ſtate ; but 
the king made a moſt gracious reply in favour of the monks, com 
mending them who not having waſted or diminiſhed the goods of 
the church, had increaſed the proſperity of it. Eadmer, p. 109. 


Battely, pt. ii. p. 13. 
church 
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church informs us, by his great induſtry, . magnifi. 
cently perfected the choir, which his predeceſſor had 
left unfioiſhed,* adorning it with curious pictures, and 
enriching it with many precious ornaments.* 

This great undertaking was not entirely compleated 
at the death of archbiſhop Anſelm, which happened 
in 1109, anno 9 Henry I. nor indeed for the ipace of 
five years afterwards, during which the ſee of Canter. 
bury continued vacant ; when being finiſhed, in ho. 
nour of its builder, and on account of its more than 
ordinary beauty, it gained the name of the glorious 


Choir of Conrad. 


After the ſee of Canterbury had continued thus va- 
cant for five years, Ralph, or as ſome call him, Ro- 
dulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, was tranſlated to it in the 
year 1114, at whole coming to it, the church was 
dedicated anew to the Holy Trinity, the name which 
had been before given to it by Lanfranc.* The only 
particular deſcription we have of this church when 
thus finiſhed, is from Gervas, the monk of this mo- 
naſtery, and that proves imperfect, as to the choir of 
Lanfranc, which had been taken down ſoon after his 
death ;* the following is his account of the nave, or 


weſtern 


Gervas's words are, col. 1664, ſpeaking of archbiſhop Cor- 
boil's dedicating this church in the year 1130, Eccleſiam Cantua- 
1:4 a Lanfranco fundalam & coꝝſummatam, ſed per Anſelmum auc- 
tam, cum honore © munificentia multa, dedicavit. 

i Ang. Sacr. vol. i, p. 137. He gave to it five large bells; the 
firſt of which required 10 men, the ſecond as many, the third 11, 
the fourth 8, and the fifth 24 men, to ring them. This fifth bell 


was firſt of ail given by Prior Ernulf, but beihg afterwards bro- 


ken, Prior Conrad, at a prodigious expence, cauſed it to be new 
caſt; and afterwards prior Wibert, who died in 1167, gave 2 


great bell to the ſteeple, which required 32 men to ring it. Dart, 


p. 9, where ſee an account of the ornaments given by prior Con- 
rad to this church. = K 

* Battely, pt. ii. p. 13. b Matth. Paris. 

i Dec. Script. col. 1294. Gervas was one of the moſt volu- 
minous writers of his time. His chronicle of the kings of Eng- 


land, from anno 1122 to 1209, and his Hiſtory of the Archbi- 
| ſhops 
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weſtern part of it below the choir, being that which 
had been erected by archbiſhop Lanfranc, as has been 
before mentioned. From him we learn, that the weſt 
end, where the chapel of the Virgin Mary ſtood be- 
fore, was now adorned with two ſtately towers, on the 
top of which were gilded pinnacles. The nave or 
body was ſupported by eight pair of pillars. At the 
eaſt end of the nave, on the north ſide, was an ora- 
tory, dedicated in honor to the bleſſed Virgin, in lieu, 
I ſuppole, of the chapel, that had in the former church 
been dedicated to her at the weſt end. Between the 
nave and the choir there was built a great tower or 
ſteeple, as it were in the centre of the whole fabric ;* 
under this tower was erected the altar of the Holy 
Croſs ; over a partition, which ſeparated this tower 
from the nave, a beam was laid acroſs from one ſide to 
the other of the church ; upon the middle of this 
beam was fixed a great croſs, between the images of 
the Virgin Mary and St. John, and between two che- 
rubims. The pinnacle on the top of this tower, was a 
gilded cherub, and hence it was called the angel Ree- 
ple; a name it is frequently called by at this day. 


This 


mops of Canterbury, from St. Auguſtine to archbiſhop Hubert, 
who died anno 12053, are his two moſt conſiderable performances. 
of the kind. A ſtrict attention to chronology in the diſpoſition 
of his materials is one of the chief excellencies of this hiſtorian. 
dee Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. iii. p. 427. 
Obituary, printed in Ang. Sacr. vol. i. p. 147. | 
John of Saliſbury, who flouriſned about the year 1172, in 
his Prefatory Poem before his book, mentions the gilded cherub 
on the pinnacle of this ſteeple, in theſe verſes ; 
| Sit Caput illa Britannis; 
Quam tibi prafignat ANGELUS Arce micans. 
ANGELvUs ie quis eft ant quæ domus illa, requires : 
amg; novos rerum forma movere ſolet. 
Heac eft illa domus, que Chi iſtum frima recepit, 
A qua ſuſcepit injula totu fidem. 
Injula tota fidem cepit, fideig; parentem 


Pradicat, extollit, audit, honorat, amat, 


Confilii 
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This great tower had on each fide a croſs iffe, 
called the north and ſouth wings, which were uni. 
form, of the ſame model and dimenſions ; 'each of 
them had a ſtrong pillar in the middle for a ſupport 
to the roof, and each of them had two doors or paſ. 
ſages, by which an entrance was open to the eaſt parts 
of the church. At one of theſe doors there was a de- 
ſcent by a few ſteps into the undercroft ; at the other, 
there was an aſcent by many ſteps into the upper parts 
of the church, that 1s, the choir, and the ifles on each 
fide of it. Near every one of theſe doors or paſſages, 
an altar was erected ; at the upper door in the ſouth 
wing, there was an altar in honour of All Saints; and 
at the lower door there was one of St. Michael ; and 
before this altar on the ſouth fide was buried archbi- 
ſhop Fleologild ; and on the north fide, the holy Vir. 
gin Siburgis, whom St. Dunſtan highly admired for 
her ſanctity. In the north iſle, by the upper door, 
was the altar of St. Blaze; and by the lower door, 
that of St. Benedict, In this wing had been interred 
four archbilhops, Adelm and Ceolnoth, behind the 
altar, and Egelnoth and WIfelm before it. At the en- 
trance into this wing, Rodulph and his ſucceſſor Wil- 
liam Corboil, both archbiſhops, were buried.” 

Hence, he continues, we go up by ſome ſteps into 
the great tower, and before us there 1s a door and 
ſteps leading down into the ſouth wing, and on the 
right hand a pair of folding doors, with ſtairs going 


Conſilii magni ſi niſti forte datorem 
Non erit ignotus ANGELUS ifte tibi. | 
ANGELus e ſpecula totum circumſpicit orbem, 
Et Corus pennis ſubvehit atq; tegit. 
Sic videt e ſpecula, fic hrotegit omnia pennis 
Ut jus non habeat hortis in orbe ſuo. 

m Theſe wings and the nave of the church, continued in the 
ſame ſtate as Lanfranc had left them, above 300 years, but the 
angel ſteeple flood longer and then tell to decay; they were all 
taken down and rebuilt, as willappear hereafter. 


down 
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down into the nave of the church; but without turn- 
ing to any of theſe, let us aſcend eaſtward, till by ſe- 
yeral more ſteps we come to the weſt end of Conrad's 
choir ; being now at the entrance of the choir, Gervas 
tells us, that he neither ſaw the choir built by Lan- 
franc, nor found it deſcribed by any one ; that Ead- 
mer had made mention of it, without giving any ac- 
count of it, as he had done of the old church, the rea- 
ſon of which appears to be, that Lanfranc's choir did 
not long ſurvive its founder, being pulled down as 
before-mentioned, by archbiſhop Anſelm ; ſo that it 
could not ſtand more than twenty years ; therefore 
the want of a particular deſcription of it will appear 
no great defect in the hiſtory of this church, eſpecially 
as the deficiency is here ſupplied by Gervas's full re- 
lation of the new choir of Conrad, built inſtead of it ; 
of which, whoever deſires to know the whole archi- 
tecture and model obſerved in the fabric, the order, 
number, height and form of the pillars and windows, 
may know the whole of it from him. The roof of it, 
he tells us," was beautified with curious paintings re- 
preſenting heaven; in ſeveral reſpects it was agreea- 
ble to the preſent choir, the ſtalls were large and 
framed of carved wood. In the middle of it, there 
hung a gilded crown, on which were placed four and 
twenty tapers of wax. From the choir, an aſcent of 
three ſteps led to the preſbiterium, or place for the 
preſbiters; here, he ſays, it would be proper to ſtop a 
little and take notice of the high altar, which was de- 
dicated to the name of CHRIST. It was placed be- 
tween two other altars, the one of St. Dunſtan, the 
other of St. Alphage; at the eaſt corners of the high 
altar were fixed two pillars of wood, beautified with 
filverand gold ; upon thele pillars was placed a beam, 
adorned with gold, which reached acrols the church, 
* Decim, Script, col. 1294, * Battely, pt. ii. p. 10. 
upon 
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upon it there were placed the glory,” the images of 
St. Dunſtan and St. Alphage, and ſeven cheſts or cof. 
ſers overlaid with gold, fu:] of the relics of many 
ſaints. Between thoſe pillars was a croſs gilded all 
over, and upon the upper beam of the croſs were ſet 
ſixty bright cryſtals. 

Beyond this, by an aſcent of eight ſteps towards 
the caſt, bebind thealtar, was thearchiepiſcopal throne, 
which Gervas calls the patriarchal chair, made of one 
ſtone ; in this chair, according to the cuſtom of the 
church, the archbiſhop uſed to fit, upon principal fel. 
tivals, in his pontifical ornaments, whilſt the ſolemn 
offices of religion were celebrated, until the conſecra- 
tion of the hoſt, when he came down to the high altar, 
and there performed the ſolemnity of | conſecration, 
Still further, eaſtward, behind the patriarchal chair, 
was a chapel in the front of the whole church, in which 
was an altar, dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; behind 
which were laid the bones of two archbiſhops, Odo 
of Canterbury, and Wilfrid of York ; by this chapel 
on the ſouth fide near the wall of the church, was laid 


the body of archbiſhop Lanfranc, and on the north 
fide, the body of archbiſhop Theobald. Here it is to 


be obſerved, that under the whole eaſt part of the 
church, from the angel ſteeple, there was an under- 
croft or crypt," in which were ſeveral aitars, chapels 
and ſepulchres; under the chapel of the Trinity be- 
fore- mentioned, were two altars, on the ſouth ſide, the 
altar of St. Auguſtine, the apoſtle of the Engliſh na- 
tion, by which archbiſhop Athelred was interred. On 
the norta fide was the altar of St. John Baptiſt, by 
which was laid the body of archbiſhop Eadfin ; under 
the high altar was the chapel and altar of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, to whom the whole undercroft was de- 
dicated. | 


„ Majefas Dei. 4 Cathedra patriarchatus, 
* Croit, Saxon crypta, confeſſio, Maęrięiov. 
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To return now, he continues, to the place where the 
breſbyterium and choir meet, where on each fide here 
was a croſs iſle (as was to be ſeen in his time) which 
might be called the upper ſouth and north wings; 
on the eaſt fide of each of theſe wings were two half 
circular receſſes or nooks in the wall, arched over after 
the form of porticoes. Each of them had an altar, 
and there was the like number of altars under them 
in the croft. In the north wing, the north portico had 
the altar of St. Martin, hy which were interred the 
bodies of two archbiſhops, Wilfred on the right, and 

Living on the left hand; under it in the croft, was 
the altar of St. Mary Magdalen. The other portico. 
in this wing, had the altar of St. Stephen, and by it 
were buried two archbiſhops, Athelard on the left 
hand, and Cuthbert on the right; in the croft under 
it, was the altar of St. Nicholas. In the ſouth wing, 
the north portico had the altar of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt, and by it the bodies of Æthelgar and Aluric, 

| archbiſhops, were laid. In the croft under it was the 
altar of St. Paulinus, by which the body of archbi- 
ſhop Siricius was interred. In the ſouth portico was 
the altar of St. Gregory, by which were laid the corps 
of the two archbiſhops Bregwin and Plegmund. In 
the croft under it was the altar of St. Owen, archbi- 
ſhop of Roan, and underneath in the croft, not far 
from it the altar of St. Catherine. 

Paſſing from theſe croſs iſles eaſtward there were two 
towers, one on the north, the other on the ſouth fide 
of the church. In the tower on the north fide was the 
altar of St. Andrew, which gave name to the tower; 
under it, in the croft, was the altar of the Holy Inno- 
cents; the tower on the ſouth ſide had the altar of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, behind which the body of St. 
Anſelm was interred, which afterwards gave name both 
to the altar and tower* (now called St. Anſelm's). 


* Dec, Script. col. 1294 et ſeq. Batt, Somn. pt. ii. p. 10. 
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The wings or iſles on each fide of the choir had no- 
thing in particular to be taken notice of.— Thus far 
Gervas, from whoſe deſcription we in particular learn, 
where ſeveral of the bodies of the old archbiſhops 
were depoſited, and probably the aſhes of ſome of 
them remain in the ſame places to this day. 

As this building, deſervedly called the glorious choir 
of Conrad, was a magnificent work, ſo the undertak- 
ing of it at that time will appear almoſt beyond ex- 
ample, eſpecially when the ſeveral circumſtances of it 
are conſidered ; but that it was carried forward at the 
archbiſhop's coſt, exceeds all belief, It was in the 
diſcouraging reign of king William Rufus, a prince 
notorious in the records of hiſtory, for all manner of 
ſacrilegious rapine, that archbiſhop Anſelm was pro- 
moted to this ſee ; when he found the lands and re- 
venues of this church ſo miſerably waſted and ſpoiled, 
that there was hardly enough left for his bare ſubſiſt- 
ence ; who, in the firſt years that he fat in the archie- 
piſcopal chair, ſtruggled with poverty, wants and con- 
tinual vexations through the king's difpleafure,* and 
whoſe three next years were ſpent in baniſhment, 
during all which time he borrowed money for his pre- 

ſent maintenance ; who being called home by king 
Henry I. at his coming to the crown, laboured to pay 
the debts he had contracted during the time of his 
baniſhment, and inſtead of enjoying that tranquility 
and eaſe he hoped for, was, within two years after- 
wards, again ſent into baniſhment upon a freſh diſ- 
pleaſure conceived againſt him by the king, who then 
ſeized upon all the revenues of the archbiſhopric," 
which he retained in his own hands for no leſs than 
four years. | 725 
Under theſe hard circumſtances, it would have 


been ſurprizing indeed, that the archbiſhop ſhould 
have bcen able to carry on fo great a work, and yet 


: Eadmer, Hiſt, Nov. p. 108. v Ibid, p. 26. 
5 we 
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we are told it, as a truth, by the teſtimonies. of hiſ- 
rory ; but this muſt ſurely be underſtood with the 
interpretation of his having been the patron, protec- 
tor and encourager, rather than the builder of. this 
work, which he entruſted to the care and management 
of the priors Ernulph and Conrad, and ſanctioned 
their employing, as Lanfranc had done before, the 
revenues and ſtack of the church to this uſe.” _—_. 
In this ſtate as above-mentioned, without any thing 
material happening to it, this church continued till 
about the year 1.130, anno 3o Henry I. when it ſeems 
to have ſuffered ſome damage by a fire; but how 
much, there is no record left to inform us; however 
it could not be of any great account, for it was ſuffi- 
ciently repaired, and that moſtly at the coſt of arch- 
biſhop Corboil, who then fat in the chair of this ſee,” 
before the 4th of May that year, on which day, being 
Rogation Sunday, the biſhops performed the dedica- 
tion of it with great ſplendor and magnificence, ſuch, 
ſays Gervas, col. 1664, as had not been heard of ſince 
the dedication of the temple of Solomon ; the king, 
the queen, David, king of Scots, all the archbiſhops, 
and the nobility of both kingdoms being preſent at 
it, when this church's former name was reſtored 
again, being henceforward commonly called Chriſts 
church.* * | 175 
Among the manuſcripts of Trinity college library, 
in Cambridge, in a very curious triple pſalter of St. 
Jerome, in Latin, written by the monk Eadwyn, 


" Eadmer, Hiſt. Nov. p. 108. *Ant. Brit. in vita Corboil. 

7 See Antiq. Brit, Harpsfield and Godwin, in vita Archiep, 
Corboil. 

Gervas, col. 1341, 1664. Batt. Somn p. 14. At this time 
the church's common ſeal was renewed, which in the fore part 
had the repreſentation of the church, with the name of Chriſt- 
church round it. This ſeal continued in uſe till archbiſhop 
Becket's martyrdom, and then was a third time changed; of 
which a more particular account will be given hereafter, 


55 | | whoſe Ky, 
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whoſe picture is at the beginning of it, is a plan or 
drawing made by him, being an attempt towards a 
repreſentation of this church and-monaſtery, as they 
ſtood between the years 1130 and 1174; which makes 
it probable, that he was one of the monks of it, and 
the more ſo, as the drawing has not any kind of rela- 
tion to the plalter or ſacred hymns contained in the 
manuſcript. | 

His plan, if ſo it may be called, for it is neither 
ſuch, nor an upright, nor a proſpect, and yet ſome- 
thing of all together; but notwithſtanding this rude- 
neſs of the draft ſman, it ſhews very plain that it was 
intended for this church and priory, and gives us a very 
clear knowledge, more than we have been able to learn 
from any deſcription we have beſides, of what both 
were at the above period of time.* _ 

Forty-four years after this dedication, on the 5th 
of September, anno 1174, being the 2oth year of king 
Henry II. 's reign, a fire happened, which conſumed 
great part of this ſtately edifice, namely, the whole 
choir, from the angel ſteeple to the eaſt end of the 
church, together with the prior's lodgings, the chapel 
of the Virgin Mary, the infirmary, and ſome other 
offices belonging to the monaſtery ; but the angel 
ſteeple, the lower crols ifles, and the nave appear to 
have received no material injury from the flames.* 
The narrative of this accident 1s told by Geryas, the 


ln the year1755, the Antiquarian Society publiſhed an en- 
graving of this drawing, with an account of it, and of the plan, 
2dding that the book was given to Trinity college library, by 
Dr. Nevil, dean of Canterbury, and maſter of that college, and 
a great benefactor to it; probably it once belonged to this church, 
as in an index of books formerly belonging to it, mention is 


made of Trihartiium Pſalterium Eaduyni. 


The outward walls of the church on each fide the choir, and 


the two towers, Anſelm's and St. Andrew's, ſeem to have re- 


ceived but little injury from the flames ; for the principal damage 


was the weakening the pillars, by the firing of the adjacent ftalls, 


otherwiſe the roof only had ſuffered. 
monk 
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monk of Canterbury, ſo often quoted before, who was 
an eye witneſs of this calamity, as follows: 

Three ſmall houſes in the city near the old gate of 
the monaſtery took fire by accident, a ſtrong ſouth 
wind carried the flakes of fire to the top of the church, 
and lodged them between the joints of the lead, driving. | 
them to the timbers under it ; this kindled a fire there, 
which was not diſcerned till the melted lead gave a 
free paſſage for the flames to appear above the church, 
and the wind gaining by this means a further power of 
increaſing them, drove them inwardly, inſomuch that 
the danger became immediately paſt all poſſibility of 
relief, The timber of the roof being all of it on fire, 
fell down into the choir, where the ſtalls of the monks, 
made of large pieces of carved wood, afforded plenty 
of fuel to the flames, and great part of the ſtone work, 
through the vehement heat of the fire, was ſo weakened, 
as to be brought to irreparable ruin, and beſides the "2 
bric itſelf, the many rich ornaments in the church were 
devoured by the flames. 

The choir being thus laid in aſhes, the monks re- 
moved from amidſt the ruins, the bodies of the two 
faints, whom they called patrons of the church, the 
archbiſhops Dunſtan and Alphage, and depoſited them 
by the altar of the great croſs, in the nave of the 
church ;* and from this time they celebrated the daily 
religious offices in the oratory of the bleſſed Virgin 
Mary in the nave, and continued to do ſo. for more 
than five years, when the choir being re edified, they 
returned to it again. 

Upon this deſtruction of the church, the prior and 
convent, without any delay, conſulted on the moſt 
ſpeedy and e ffectual method of rebuilding it, reſolving 
to finiſh it in ſuch a manner, as ſhould ſurpaſs all the 


© This was called the altar of the Holy Croſs, and was placed 
under the great croſs, between the nave and the choir, 
* Gervas, col, 1298. Battely, pt. ii. p. 14. 
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former choirs of it, as well in beauty as ſize and mag- 
nificence. To effect this, they ſent for the moſt ſkilful 
architects that could be found either in France or Eng- 
land. Theſe ſurveyed the walls and pillars, which re- 
mained ſtanding, but they found great part of them fo 
weakened by the fire, that they could no ways be built 
n with any ſafety ; and it was accordingly reſolved, 
that ſuch of them ſhould be taken down; a whole year 
was ſpent in doing this, and in providing materials for 
the new building, for which they ſent abroad for the 
beſt ſtone that could be procured ; Gervas has given 
a large account,* how far this work advanced year by 
year; what methods and rules of architecture were ob- 
ſerved, and other particulars relating to the rebuilding 
of this church; all which the curious reader may con- 
ſiult at his leiſure ; it will be ſufficient to obſerve here, 
that the new building was Jarger in height and length, 
and more beautiful in every reſpec, than the choir of 
Conrad; for the roof was conſiderably advanced above 
what it was before, and was arched over with ſtone ; 
whereas before it was compoſed of timber and boards, 
The capitals of the pillars were now Leautified wirh 
different ſculptures of carvework ; whereas, they were 
before plain, and fix pillars more were added than there 
were before. The former choir had but one 7riforirm, 
or inner gallery, but now there were two made round 
it, and one in each fide iſle and three in the croſs iſles ; 
before, there were no marble pillars, but ſuch were 
now added to it in abundance. In forwarding this 
great work, the monks had ſpent eight years, when 
they could proceed no further for want of money; but 
a freſh ſupply coming in from the offerings at St. Tho- 
mas's tomb, ſo much more than was neceſſary for per- 
fecting the repair they were engaged in, as encouraged 
them to ſet about a more grand deſign, which was to 
pull down the eaſtern extremity of the church, with 


* See Gervas, col, 1298, 
| the 
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the ſmall chapel of the Holy Trinity adjoining to it, 
and to erect upon a ſtately undercroft, a moſt magnifi- 
cent one inſtead of it, equally lofty with the roof of the 
church, and making a part of it, which the former one 
did not, except by a door into it; but this new chapel, 
which was dedicated likewiſe to the Holy Trinity, was 
not finiſhed till ſome time after the reſt of the church ; | 
at the eaſt end of this chapel. another handſome one, 
though ſmall, was afterwards erected at the extremity 
of the whole building, ſince called Becket's crown, on 

urpoſe for an altar and the reception of ſome part of 
his relics;* further mention of which will be made 
hereafter. | 
The eaſtern parts of this church, as Mr. Goſtling 
obſerves, have the appearance of much greater anti- 
quity than what 1s generally allowed to them ; and in- 
deed if we examine the outſide walls and the croſs 
wings on each ſide of the choir, it will appear, that the 
whole of them was not rebuilt at the time the choir was, 
and that great part of them was ſuffered to remain, 
though altered, added to, and adapted as far as could 
be, to the new building erected at that time; the 
traces of ſeveral circular windows and other openings, 
which were then ſtopped up, removed, or altered, ſtill 
appearing on the walls both of the ifles and the croſs 
wings, through the white- waſh with which they are 
covered; and on the ſouth ſide of the ſouth ifle, the 
vaulting of the roof as well as the zriforium, which 
could not be contrived fo as to be adjuſted to the places 


- 
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See Gervas, col. 1298 et ſeq. The original building of 
Becket's crown, appears to have been but one ſtory or range of 
windows in height, being vaulted over them, and the top adorned 
with handſome battlements. The monks afterwards began to 
raiſe this building ſtill higher, but the diſſolution of the priory in 
king Henry VIII. 's reign, ſtopped their progreſs in it, and it 
was left unfiniſhed, Henry de Eaſtria, who wag prior at the time 
of erecting it, is {aid to have laid out 1151. 58. upon the building 
of this chapel. 7 
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of the upper windows, plainly ſhew it. To which may 
be added, that the baſe or foot of one of the weſtern. 
moſt large pillars of the choir on the north ſide, is 
ſtrengthened with a ſtrong iron band round it, by which 
it ſhould ſeem to have been one of thoſe pillars which 
had been weakened by the fire, but was judged of ſuf- 
ficient firmneſs, with this precaution, to remain for the 
uſe of the new fabric. "12 | 
The outſide of this part of the church is a corrobo- 
rating proof of what has been mentioned above, as well 
in the method, as in the ornaments of the building. — 
The outſide of it towards the ſouth, from St. Michael's 
chapel eaſtward, is adorned with a range of ſmall pil- 
lars, about ſix inches diameter, and about three feet 
high, ſome with fantaſtic ſhafts and capitals, others with 
plain ones; theſe ſupport little arches, which interſect 
each other; and this chain or girdle of pillars is con- 
tinued round the {ſmall tower, the eaſtern croſs iſle and 
the chapel of St. Anſelm, to the buildings added in ho- 
nour of. the Holy Trinity, and St. Thomas Becket, 
where they leave off. The caſing of St. Michael's 
chapel has none of them, but the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, anſwering to it on the north ſide of the church, 
not being fitted to the wall, ſhews ſome of them be- 
hind it; which ſeems as if they had been continued 
| before, quite round the eaſtern parts of the church. 
Theſe pillars, which riſe from about the level of the 
pavement, within the walls above them, are remarka- 
bly plain and bare of ornaments ; but the tower above- 
mentioned and its oppoſite, as ſoon as they riſe clear of 
the building, are enriched with ſtories of this colonade, 
one above another, up to the platform from whence 
their ſpires riſe; and the remains of the two larger 
towers eaſtward, called St. Anſelm's, and that anſwer- 
ing to it on the north ſide of the church, called St. An- 
1 drew 's, are decorated much after the ſame manner, as 


if high as they remain at preſent, F 
it . 
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At the time of the before-mentioned fire, which ſa 
fatally deſtroyed the upper part of this church, the un- 
dercroft, with the vaulting over it, ſeems to have re- 
mained entire, and unhurt by it. 


The vaulting of the undercroft, on which the floor. 
of the choir and eaſtern parts of the church is raiſed, * 


is ſupported by pillars, whoſe capitals are as various and 
fantaſtical as thoſe of the ſmaller ones deſcribed before, 
and fo are their ſhafts, ſome being round, others canted, 
twiſted, or carved, ſo that hardly any two of them are 
alike, except ſuch as are quite plain. 2 80 
Theſe, I ſuppoſe, may be concluded to be of the 


ſame age, and if buildings in the ſame ſtile may be 


conjectured to be ſo from thence, the antiquity of this 
part of the church may be judged, though hiſtorians 
have left us in the dark in relation to it. 
In Leland's'Collefanea, there is an account and de- 
ſeription of a vault under the chancel of the antient 
church of St. Peter, in Oxford, called Grymbald's 
crypt, being allowed by all, to have been built by him; 
Grymbald was one of thofe great and accompliſhed 
men, whom king Alfred invited into England about 
the year 885, to aſſiſt him in reſtoring Chriſtianity, 
learning and the liberal arts. Thoſe who compare the 
vaults or undercroft of the church of Canterbury, with 
the deſcription and prints given of Grymbald's crypt 
will eaſily perceive, that two buildings could hardly 
have been erected more ſtrongly reſembling each other, 
except that this at Canterbury is larger, and more pro- 


* Grymbald is ſaid to have erected a monument there for him- 
ſelf, which on ſome diſagreement between him and the Oxo- 
nians, he removed to Wincheſter. Lel. Coll, vol. i. Editoris 
Prefatio, p. xxviii. 4% 

n He died in the vear 903. See Lel. Coll. vol. i. p. 18. 


| In Leland's Collections, as hefore, there are two plates, 


one of the inſide of this crypt of Grymbald, with ſome capi- 
tals of the pillars with groteſque figures, the latter the ichno. 


graphy of it, &c. | 
fuſcly 
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ſuſely decorated with variety of fancied ornaments, the 


ſbafts of ſeveral.of the pillars here being twiſted, or 
otherwiſe varied, and many of the capitals exactly in 
the ſame groteſque taſte as thoſe in Grymbald's crypt. 
Hence it may be ſuppoſed, that thoſe whom archbiſhop 


Lanfranc employed as architects and deſigners of his 


building at Canterbury, took their model of it, at leaſt 
of this part of it, from that crypt, and this undercroft 
now remaining is the ſame, as was originally built by 
him, as far eaſtward, as to that part which begins under 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity, where it appears to 
be of a later date, erected at the ſame time as the cha« 
pel. The part built by Lanfranc continues at this time 
as firm and entire, as it was at the very building of it, 
though upwards of ſeven hundred years old. 

But to return to the new building; though the 
churcli was not compleatly finiſhed till the end of the 
year 1184, yet it was ſo far advanced towards it, that, 
in 1180, on April 19, being Eaſter eve,” the archbi- 
ſhop, prior and monks entered the new choir, with a 
ſolemn proceſſion, ſinging Te Deum, for their happy 
return to it. Three days before which they had pri- 


vately, by night, carried the bodies of St. Dunſtan and 


St. Alphage to the places prepared for them near the 
high altar. The body likewiſe of queen Edive (which 


* The ſhafts of the pillars in this undercroft are about four 
feet in girt, and as much in height, but with plinth and capi- 
tal, not leſs than fix and an half; from thence ſpring the arches, 
which are nearly ſemicircular, and make the height of the vault 
about 14 feet; all above the capitals are plain, weſtward of the 
croſs iſies. | 

| It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that as this was the 
foundation of the church is the time of arcabiſhop Lanfranc, 
ſo it ſhews that the eaſt end of his church was circular. Mr. 
Battely's plan makes it ſo, with a chapel and altar of the Holy 


Trinity there, and it is in general obſerved that tne old Saxon 


churches turned circular at the eaſt end, in which form this 
probably was before Lanfranc rebuilt it, and was continued in 
like manner by him. 

= 1; cal. March. Gervas, col. 1457. 
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after the fire had been removed from the north croſs 
iſle, where it lay before, under a ſtately gilded ſhrine) 
to the altar of the great croſs, was taken up, carried 
into the veſtry, and thence to the altar of St. Martin, 


where it was placed under the coffin of archbiſhop Li- 


vinge. In the month of July following the altar' of 
the Holy Trinity was demolifhed, and the bodies of 
thoſe archbiſhops, which had been laid 1n that part of 
the church, were remaved to other places. Odo's body 
was laid under St, Dunſtan's, and Wilfrid's under St. 
Alphage's ; Lanfranc's was depoſited nigh the altar of 
St, Martin, and Theobald's at that of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, in the nave of the church,“ under a marble tomb; 
and ſoon afterwards the two archbiſhops, on the right 


and left hand of archbiſhop Becket in the undercroft, 


were taken up and placed under the altar of St. Mary 
there.“ 4 | | 
After a warning ſo terrible, as had lately been given, 
it ſeemed moſt neceſſary to provide againſt the danger 
of fire for the time to come; the flames, which had ſo 
lately deſtroyed a conſiderable part of the church and 
monaſtery, were cauſed by ſome ſmall houſes, which 
had taken fire at a ſmall diſtance from the church. 
There ſtill remained ſome other houſes near it, which 
belonged to the abbot and convent of St. Auguſtine ; 
for theſe the monks of Chriſt-church created, by an 
exchange, which could not be effected till the king in- 
terpoſed, and by his royal authority, in a manner, com- 
pelled the abbot and convent to a compoſition for this 


purpoſe, which was dated in the year 1177, that was 


three years after the late fire of this church.“ 


" See Gervas, col, 1457. | 

o Theſe were the archbiſhops Athelard and Eadfin. 

? This compoſition was ſealed with the king's ſe , and with 
the ſeals of both the monaſteries. See Battely's Somner, p. 88, 
appendix, No. xxviit, where the compoſition-is printed, and 
pt. ii. p. 16. Thorn, col. 1820, 1827. 


Theſe 
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Theſe houſes were immediately pulled down, and it 
proved a providential and an effectual means of pre. 
{erving the church from the like calamity ; for in the 
year 1180, on May 22, this new choir, being not then 
compleated, though it had been uſed the month be. 


fore, as has been already mentioned, there happened a 


fire in the city, which burnt down many houſes, and the 


flames bent their courſe towards the church, which was 


again in great danger ; but the houſes near it being 


taken away, the fire was ſtopped, and the church 
eſcaped being burnt again. 


Although there is no mention of a new dedication 
of the church at this time, yet the change made in the 


name of it has been thought by ſome to imply a formal 
ſolemnity of this kind, as it appears to have been from 


henceforth uſually called the church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, and to have continued fo for above 3 5 years 
afterwards. 

New names to churches, it is true, have been uſually 
attended by formal conſecrations of them; and had 
there been any ſuch ſolemnity here, undoubtedly the 
ſame would not have paſſed by unnoticed by every hiſ- 


torian, the circumſtance of it muſt have been notorious, 


and the magnificence equal at leaſt to the other dedica- 
tions of this church, which have been conſtantly men- 
tioned by them; but here was no need of any ſuch 
ceremony, for although the general voice then burſt 
forth to honour this church with the name of St. Tho- 
mas, the univerſal object of praiſe and adoration, then 
ſtiled the glorious martyr, yet it reached no further, 


for the name it had received at the former dedication, 


notwithſtanding this common appellation of it, ſtill re- 


mained in reality, and it ſtill retained invariably in all 


records and writings, the name of Chriſt church only, 
as appears by many ſuch remaining among the archives 
of the dean and chapter; and though on the ſeal of 


1 Gervas, in-Decem. Script, col. 1457. 
this 
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this church, which was changed about this time; the 
counter ſide of it had a repreſentation of Becket's mar- 
tyrdom, yet on the front of it was continued that of the 
church, and round it an inſcription with the former 
name of Chriſt- church; which ſeal remained in force 
till the diſſolution of the priory. - _— 1 
It may not be improper to mention here ſome tran- 
ſactions, worthy of obſervation, relating to this favorite 
faint, which paſſed from the time of his being mur- 
dered, to that of his tranſlation to the ſplendid ſhrine 
prepared for his relics. | 
Archbiſhop Thomas Becket was barbarouſly mur- 
dered in this church on Dec. 29, 1 170, being the 16th 
year of king Henry II. and his body was privately bu- 
ried towards the eaſt end of the undercroft. The 
monks tell us, that about the Eaſter following, mira- 
cles began to be wrought by him, firſt at his tomb, 
then in the undercroft, and in every part of the whole 
fabric of the church; afterwards. throughout England, 
and laſtly, throughout the reſt of the world.” The 
fame of theſe miracles procured him the honour of a 
formal canonization from pope Alexander III. whoſe 
bull for that purpoſe is dated March 13, in the year 
1172.* This declaration of the pope was ſoon known 
in all places, and the reports of his miracles were every 
where ſounded abroad. f 
Hereupon crowds of zealots, led on by a phrenzy of 
devotion, haſtened to kneel at his tomb. In 1177, 
Philip, earl of Flanders, came hither for that purpoſe, 


There were in this church two'volumes, filled wirh the 


records of theſe miracles; Gervas telates ſeveral of them. 


John Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter, among (others, wrote the 
life and paſſion of St. Thomas, giving a ſtrange account of 
theſe miracles, being ſuch, he ſays, as were never before 
wrought or heard of; and, indeed, from their abſurdity, ſo they 
ſeem to be, See alſo an account in MS. numbered C. 11, among 
the MSS in the library of Canterbury cathedral. 
See Ralph de Diceto, Dec. Script. col. 715, in,whoſe hiſtory 
this bull is twice printed, See Baltely, pt. ii. p. 17. 


when 


batked at Dover. 
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when king Henry met and had a conference with him 
at Canterbury.“ In June 1178, king Henry returning 


from Normandy, viſited the ſepulchre of this new 


faint; and in July following, William, archbiſhop of 
Rhemes, came from France, with a large retinue, to 
perform his vows to St. Thomas of Canterbury, where 
the king met him and received him honourably. In 
the year 1179, Lewis, king of France, came into En- 
gland; before which neither he nor any of his prede- 
ceſſors had ever ſet foot in this kingdom.“ He landed 
at Dover, where king Henry waited his arrival, and 
on Auguſt 23, the two kings came to Canterbury, 
with a great train of nobility of both nations, and were 
received with due honour and great joy, by the arch- 
biſhop, with his com-provincial biſhops, and the prior 
and the whole convent.* 

King Lewis came in the manner and habit of a pil- 
grim, and was conducted to the tomb of St. Thomas 
by a ſolemn proceſſion ; he there offered his cup of 
gold and a royal precious ſtone, and gave the convent 
a yearly rent for ever, of a hundred muids of wine, to 
be paid by himſelf and His ſueceſſors 3 which grant was 


v See Bromton, col. 1126. 

»Decem. Scriptores, Ralph de Diceto, col. 604. | 

* Bromton, col. 1140, ſays, that St. Thomas had appeared 
three times to Lewis ina viſion, 

'F Chron. Sci Aug, Gervas, Dec. Script, col. 1457, ſays, 
tha: king Henry went to the ſea-ſide at Dover, to meet the 
French king, on x cal. September; both kings were with all 
due honor and unſpeakable joy, received by archbiſhop Richard, 
the biſhops of England, the convent of Canterbury, and an in- 
numerable multitude of the great men of the kingdom, brought 
hither in reverence to the memory of the martyr, at whoſe 
tomb, having finiſhed his prayer, he offered up his golden cup, 
and the rent of 4co muids of wine yearly, out of regard to the 
martyr and the church of Chriſt, He watched during the 
night at the tomb, and in the morning, at his requeſt, was ad- 
mitted into the fraternity in the chapter-hovſe, and having given 
bis charter for the above rent, he departed joy ſully, and em- 


- 


confirmed 
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confirmed by his royal charter, under his ſeal, and de- 


livered next day to the convent ;* after he had ſtaid 


here two, or as others ſay, three days,“ during which 
the oblations of gold and ſilver made were ſo great, 


that the relation of them almoſt exceeded credibility.* 
In 1181, king Henry, in his return from Normandy, 
again paid his devotions at this tomb. Theſe viſits 
were the early fruits of the adoration of the new fainted 
martyr, and theſe royal examples of kings and great 
perſons were followed by multitudes, who crowded to 
preſent with full hands their oblations at his tomb.— 
Hence the convent was enabled to- carry forward the 
building of che new choir, and they applied all this 
vaſt income to the fabric of the church, as the preſent 
caſe inſtantly required, for which they had the leave 


and conſent of the archbiſhop, confirmed by the bulls. 


of ſeveral] ſucceeding popes.“ 
From the liberal oblations of theſe royal and noble 


perſonages at the tomb of St. Thomas, the expences of 


rebuilding the choir appear to have been in a great 
meaſure ſupplied, nor did their devotion and offerings 
to the new fainr, after it was compleated, any ways 
abate, but, on the contrary, they daily increaſed; for 
in the year 1184, Philip, archbiſhop of Cologne, and 


* The words of the charter are, Centum modios Vini al ah 
ram Parienſem. King John granted that the monks ſhould re- 
ceive this gift for ever, free from all cuſtom. Madox, Hiſt. 
Exchequer, p 19, and 526. See king Joha's charter for this 
exemption, ibid, p. 526. A muid is ſuppoſed to be the third 
part of a tun, by Battely, pt. ii. p. 18. King Edwasd IV. in 
his 224 year, iſſued his writ, reciting, whereas by virtue of the 


grants of the progenitors of Lewis of France, the prior and 


convent had and received, 33 caſks of wine, from France, 
yearly ; the king, out of his particuler grace and affection and 
regard to the convent, and the glorious maftyr St. Thomas, 
granted that for the future they ſhould take the ſame, free of 
all cuſtoms and taxes Whatever. Rym. Fœd. vol. xii. p. 166, 

* Bromtan, GEE he Rad. de Diceto, col. 720. 

© Ibid. col, 604. 


© Viz, Pope Alexander III. Urban III. and Green IX. 
Philip, 
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Philip, earl of Flanders, came together to pay their 
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vous at this tomb, and were met here by king Henry, 


who gave them an invitation to London.“ In 1194, 


John, archbiſnop of Lions; in the year aſterwards, 
John, archbiſhop of York; and in the year 1199, 


| king John; performed their de votions at the foot of 


this tomb.“ King Richard I. likewife, on his releaſe 
from captivity in Germany, landing on the Zoth of 
March at Sandwich, proceeded ſrom thence, as an 
humble ſtranger on foot, towards Canterbury, to return 
his grateful thanks to God and St. Thomas for his re- 
leaſe.* All theſe by name, with many nobles and mul- 
titudes of others, of all forts and deſcriptions, viſited 
the ſaint with humble adoration and rich. oblations, 
whilſt his body lay in the undercroft. In the mean 


- time the chapel and altar at the upper part of the eaſt 


end of the church, which had been formerly conſe- 
crated to the Holy Trinity, were demoliſhed, and again 
prepared with great ſplendor, for the reception of this 
taint, who being now placed there, implanted his name 


not only on the chapel and altar, but on the whole 


church, which was from thenceforth known only by 
that of the church of St. Thomas the martyr. 
On July 7, anno 1220, the remains of St. Thomas 


were tranſlated from his tomb to his new ſhrine, with 


the greateſt ſolemnity and rejoicings. Pandulph, the 
pope's legate, the archbiſnops of Canterbury and 
Rheims, and many biſhops and abbots, carried the cof- 
fin on their ſhoulders, and placed it on the new ſhrine, 
and the king graced theſe ſolemnities with his royal 


preſence," The archbiſhop of Canterbury provided 
forage 


* Ralph de Diceto. Dec. Scriptores, col. 625. See Rapin, 
vol. i. p. 239. 

Ralph de Diceto, Dec. Script. col. 675, 706. 

See Bromton, col 1257. dee: as 
(Ling Edward I. being at Canterbury on the feaſt of the 
tranſlation of St, Thomas Becket, in his 27th year, preſented 


the golden crown of Scotland, which he had found in * — 
eſſion 


3 I 
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forage along all the road, between London and Can- 
terbury, for the horſes of all ſuch as ſhould come to 
them, and he cauſed ſeveral pipes and conduits to run 
with wine in different parts of the city. This, with 
the other expences arifing during the time, was fo 
great, that he left a debt on the fee, which archbiſhop 
Bonitace, his fourth ſucceſſor in it; was hardly enabled 
to diſcharge. "6 

The ſaint being now placed. in his new repoſitory, 
became the vain object of adoration to the deluded 
people, and afterwards numbers of licences were 
granted to ſtrangers by the king, to viſit this ſhrine. 

| The 


ſeſſion of John Baliol, at Dover, as an offering at the ſhrine of 
this ſaint, See Walſingham Hiſt. Ang. p. 44. Matthew Weſt- 
minſter, anno 1399, p 415. Prynne, p. 798. This king ei? 
ther ſent or perſonally offered every year, upon the day of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, three florins of gold, which the obi- 
tuary calls his chevage ; he gave to the convent ſeveral jewels; 
images and veſſels of pure gold, of ineſtimable value, and granted 
t feveral liberties and privileges. See Somner's manuſcript pa- 
pers, in the library of Chriſt- church. Whilſt this ſhrine ex- 
iſted, the barons of the ports of Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
Sandwich, were accuſtomed to preſent at it the cloths of eſtate, 
of gold or filk, which they held over the king and queen at their 
coronations, and then claimed and received as their fees, 
Among theſe I find the following, in Rymer's Fœdera. The 
duke of Anjou, who was then in England, a priſoner and hoſ- 
tage for the French king, had licence in the 35th year of king 
Edward III. to viſit the ſhrine of St. Thomas, as had David de 
Bruys, 1n the 39th year of that reign, and he had another licence 
in the 41ſt year of it, that he, together with Margaret his wife 
and 100 horſemen in their train, their ſervants, &c. ſhould again 
viſt this ſnrine. A licence and ſafe conduct in the 47th year of 
that reign was granted for Alianor de Bruys, vounteſs of Car- 
ryck, to travel to the glorious martyr St. Thomas, of Canterbury, 
with 60 horſes in her train. Another of the ſame date, for 
James de Douglas, chivalier. Another for the ſame perſon, 
next year, to travel hither to this ſhrine, with 20 ſervants and 
their horſes. In the 334d year of king Henry VL..the abbot of 
Melros, in Scotland, had the king's licence to come into Eng- 
land, with 12 ſervants, and to come in pilgrimage to this ſhrine, 
and of remaining here for that purpoſe ; and no doubt but there 
VOL, XI. Z were 
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The titles of glorious, of ſaint and martyr, were 
among thoſe given to him ;* ſuch veneration had all 

ople for his relics, that the religious of ſeveral ca- 
thedral churches and monaſteries, uſed all their endea. 
vours to obtain ſome of them, and thought them. 
ſelves happy and rich in the poſſeſſion of the ſmalleſt 
portion of them." Beſides this, there were erected and 
dedicated to his honour, many churches, chapels, al- 
tars and hoſpitals in different places, both in this king- 
dom and abroad.“ Thus this faint, even whilſt he lay 


In 


were many others granted at that time, and afterwards, for the 
ſame purpoſe. Rym. Fœd vol. vi. p. 324, 463, 582; vol. vii, 
p. 32, 37; vol. xi. p. 360. 5 

* The words of king Henry VI. to the monks of this place 
are, ſpeaking of St. Thomas—whoſe precions body is gloriouſly 
enſhrined in your church; and king Edward IV. in his charter 
ta this city, ſays, in whoſe metropolitical church, the body of St, 
Thomas the martyr lies honourably enſhrined. 

| The reliques of this ſaint, even the meaneſt things that had 
any relation to him, as his hair, his ſhirt, his cloaths, and even 
his ſhoes, were eſteemed as invaluable treatures and coveted by 
all who could procure, by purchaſe or favor, any portion of 
them. In the church of St. Paul, in London, two pieces of his 
ikull, ſome part of his hair and ſome fmall ſhreds of his clothes, 
were preſerved in coſtly veſſels. At the hoſpital of Harbledown, 
a piece of one of his old ſhoes was hung out to the road, for tra- 
vellers to kiſs, The neighbouring monks of St. Auguſtine's- 
abbey choſe the keeper of St. "Thomas's altar for their abbot, to 
induce him to bring ſome of theſe reliques, which lay on the 
altar in Chriſt church, with him, which he did to their monaſ- 
tery ; and Benedict, prior of this church, when he was elected 
abbot of Peterborough, carricd with him to that monaſtery many 
reliques of St. Thomas, as his ſhirt, his ſurplice, and a quantity 
of his blood, in two chryſtal veſſels, beſides which inſtances there 
were many others in different places abroad. See Dugd. Hit, 
St. Paul's, p. 234, 336. Eraſmus's Colloq. Perigrinatio religions 
ergo ſuſcept. : 

m In the cathedral church.of St. Paul, in London, there was 
an altar to St. Thomas the martyr. Within the precincts of the 
church of Peterborough, was a chapel and an alms-houſe, de- 
dicated to him At Lefnes in this county, there was a priory 
dedicated to him, In this city was an hoſpital and a chape), 


likewiſe dedicated to him; as there was a church, at Fairfield, 
| in 
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large and conſtant ſupplies of money, às enabled the 
monks to finiſh this deautiful choir, and the eaſtern parts 
of the church ;. and when he was tranſlated to the 
moſt exalted and honourable place in it, a {till larger 
abundance of gain filled their coffers, which conti- 
nued as a plentiful ſupply to them, from year to year, 
to the time of the reformation, and the final abolition 
of the priory it ſelf. 

To return now again to the building of the fabric 


of this church; about the year 1304, or ſoon aſter- 


wards, the whole choir was repaired and beautified and 
three new doors made, and the pulpitum was new made, 
as were the flight of ſteps and the fine ſkreen of ſtone 
work ſo curiouſly carved, and ſtill remaining at the 


in his obſcure tomb in the undercroft, brought ſuch 


— 


welt end of the choir, being made at the charge of 


prior Hen. de Eſtria, who repaired likewiſe the new. 


long belfry towards the north, the veſtry and the trea- 
ſury, with the new turret beyond it, the new great 


horologe in the church, and cauſed to be made ſeveral . 
new bells, for different parts of it, as will be further 
mentioned. The two wings or crols iſles, on each fide 


of the middle tower or Angel ſteeple, as it was called, 
which had continued in the fame ſtate that Lanfranc 
had left them, except that the middle pillar in each 
of them had been taken down ſoon after the murder of 
archbiſhop Thomas Becket, to give a fuller ſight of 


in this county; and there are numbers of inſtances of this kind 
elſewhere in different parts of this kingdom. See Dugdale's 


Hiſt. of St, Paui's, p. 228. Supplement to Hiſt. Peterborough, 


p. 287. 
The ſhrine had a clerk and other retainers, who conſtantly 
gave their attendance at it, and this was very neceflary, both in 


;egard of the treaſure which. was about it, and the continual of- 


terings made at it, theſe amounting to a great value by the year, 


as it ſhould ſeem- by the accounts of them, which ſhew, that 


from about 2001, per annum, which they amounted to about the 


year 1370; they grew within fix or eight years afterwards to tre- 


dle that ſum. See Battely's Somner, p. 125. 


Z 2 that 
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that in the north wing. at the foot of which he yielded 
up the ghoſt, were, for the moſt part, rebuilt from 
the foundations, by archbiſhop Sudbury, (who came 
to this ſee in the year 1376) at his own proper coſts 
and charges, and probably the chapel of St. Michael 
too, on the eaſt fide of the ſouth wing, which may be 
eſteemed as part of it, in the ſame ſtate they remain 
at this time. | 
Theſe being finiſhed in the year 1379, anno 2 Ri- 
chard II. the ſame archbiſhop, a prelate of a public 


and generous ſpirit, directly atterwards took down the 


old nave of the church, which Lanfranc had erected, 
as heing too mean and greatly inferior to the new 
choir, and which probably had by this time fallen into 
decay, purpoſing to rebuild it again at his own coſt, 
to a ſtate and beauty proportionable to the reſt of 


- 


„It appears that the north wing was not finiſhed at the time 
of his death, for Alexander Hawkin, who had been ſecretary 
to ſeveral priors, gave 150l, towards the ſouth ſteeple, &c. and 
towards the new roofing of this martyrdom, the former of 
which was not built till ſome time after archbiſhop Sudbury's 

death. ; | 
It has in general been ſuppoſed, that both theſe croſs iſles 
weie wholly pulled down to the very foundations, by that arch- 
| biſhop; but the tomb of archbiſhop Peckham, who lived long 
before him, in the north wing, and a very plain old ſtair-caſe 
cloſe by it, which could not be made to ſuit the reſt of the new 
work, without violating that monument, ſhewe, that part of 
what he did was only caſing the old work; ſo does that projece 
tion ſtill to be ſeen over the portico of St. Michael's chapel in 
the ſouth wing, ſeemingly as what had once ſupported an organ, 
ubi organa ſolent eſſe; and a ſmall part of the old wall on the 
outfideof this wing may flill be diſcovered uncaſed; and another 
p:oof of it, though not io be ſeen, unleſs when the cloyſter 
| leads are repairing in that part, is a very fair circular window 
frame of ſtone, on the outſide of the wall over the door, from 
the cloyſter into the martyrdom or north wing, of which nothing 
is to be teen on the inſide, #7 

In afiitance to this work he had obtained of Richard II. 
ia hi« 24 vear, the revenues and profits of the archdeaconry, 
then in the king's bands, ter ſo long time as they remained 
with him. See Rym, Fœd. vol. vii. p. 216. | 
the 
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the church. But in the next year, anno 1381, before 
he had laid one ſtone for the foundation of it, he fell 
into the hands of that mutinous rabble, headed by 
Wat Tiler, who cut off his head on Tower-hill.“ 
The monks having thus loſt their good benefactor, 
were under the neceſſity of undertaking this work at 
their own charge. The two ſucceeding archbiſhops, 
Courtney and Arundel, were as generous and honour- 
able in their contributions towards this building as 

became the noble quality of their births, and the emi- 
nent dignity of their flations.* In the obituary of 
Chriſt-church, it is recorded, that archbiſhop Court- 
ney, in whoſe time this building was begun, contri- 
buted towards it one thouſand marcs,* and archbiſhop 
Arundel, in whoſe time it was finiſhed, gave a like 
ſum of one thouſand marcs to this work.* During 
the time of the building of it, the two parſonages of 
Godmerſham and Weſtwell were appropriated, with 
the king's and pope's licence, to the priory, to enable 
them the better to carry it on; and at the time of 
the appropriation of the latter, which was in the year 
1401, the convent had expended on this work up- 

| | | wards 


1 Harpsfield, Hiſt. Eecleſ. Ang. Szcul. 15, cap. 14, p. 634. 
| Battely's Somner, p. 89. 5 ; 

Ang. Sacr. vol. i. p. 61. 4 4 

See his other benefaQions to this church and priory here- 
after, under his life. * Ibid. p. 62. . 

* King Richard II. was at this time a great benefactor to this 
fabric, and to the priory likewiſe, for he forgave two corto. 
dies of thirty marcs, and the forfeitures of their tenements in 
London, to the value of 1000 marcs, and gave them licence 
of mortmain, to purchaſe lands or reats to the value of 209), 
and to appropriate to themſelves the churches of Godmerſham 
and Mepham ; and moreover gave, at the requeſt of archbiſhop - 
Courtney, 1090l. ſterling towards the fabric of the high altar, 
and of the nave of the church, beſides rich jewels and gifts, 
which he at ſeveral times offered at the ſhrine of St, Taomas 
the martyr, and at the altar in the chapel of the Bleſſed Virgin 
in the undercroft. Some little time after this, viz. in 1422, 
Robert Clifford, eſq. of Well, brother of Richard Clifford, 

Z 3 biſhop 
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wards of eight thouſand marcs ;* about nine years 
after which, as near as can be computed, this fabric 
was finiſhed ; that is, before the death of prior Chil- 
lenden, for he is recorded in the obituary to have full 
compleated, with the help of archbithop Arundel, the 
rebuilding of the nave, with the chapel of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, ſituated in the ſame. It was thirty years 


in building, and the whole of it continues at this time 
firm and entire.* 


At the time of archbiſhop Sudbury's death, the 
weſt front of the church, with the two adjoining 
towers, had not in the progreſs of taking down the 


biſhop of London, gave 400 marcs towards the fabric of this 
church, and his ſilver plate, &c. He was buried in the nave 
of it. See Somner's manuſcript papers in the library of Chriſt- 
church, 

* The preamble to the grant of Godmerſham rectory, dated 
anno 1397, is printed Somner's Appendix, No. xxix. It re- 
Cites, that the prior and convent had already expended on the 
building of this nave, and other neceſſary works of the church, 
of their own money, more than 5000 marcs, as was manifeſt to 
all that ſaw it; and that the work which was begun, and what 
was otherwiſe of neceſſity to be undertaken there of their cloy- 
ſter, which was pulled down, and their chapter- houſe, which 
was in imminent danger of ruin, could not be perfectly and 
decently repaired for leſs than 6c00 marcs, the hoſpitality af. 
forged to great perſonages and others of different kingdoms 
reſorting to them from day to day, being attended to, nd 
which they could not with credit decline, &c. That of Weſt 
well, dated anno 1401, was much to the ſame purpoſe, o it 

"expreſſed that the convent had then laid out upwards of Sooo 
marcs on it. 
* In the carrying on the building of this church at different 
periods, ſo little care was taken in the planning of the new 
works, as not to carry them in a right line with the old, by 

which means the church is crooked, as is eaſily obſerved, by 
taking a view along the north wall of the nave, and likewiſe 

from the weſt door of it eaſtward to the end of the church, 33 
well as by obſerving the pavement of the upper crots, where 
another angle is made, for when that came to be laid, the flones 
not fitting, as they ſhould have done, the irregularity was re- 
medied, by cutting many of them out of the ſquare in ſome 
places, and filling the vacancies vp in others, 


nave, 
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nave, been demoliſhed; probably the monks terrified 
at the great expence which they then found they muſt 
be ſubject to, determined to leave this part ſtanding, 
and to add ſuch alterations as would make it, as far as 
poſſible, ſuitable to their new building; to effect 
which, they formed new windows 1n each tower, with 
pillars and arches fimilar to thoſe in the reſt of the 
nave ; a large window was put in the centre of the 
front between them,” and a new porch underneath, 
and the whole, excepting the two towers, was new 
caſed with ſtone. | | ; 
On the north tower, archbiſhop Arundel built a 
high leaden ſpire, and furmſhed the Angel ſteeple 
with five bells, afterwards called the Arundel ring, in 
proceſs of time removed into this tower, which af- 
terwards bore the name of the Arundel ſteeple. 2 
The 
7 The key tone of this window was demoliſhed not many 
years fince, by the throwing down of ſome rubbiſh from the ' 
Oxford ſteeple. On it was well carved the head of an up- 
hooded monk, which was in good preſeryation ; but now all 
that remains of it, is a ſcrap of drapery ; it has been called 
the head of prior Chillenden, who died in 1411, bot perhaps 
erroneouſly, | 
* Leland, in his Collectanca, vol. i. p. 88, ſays, archbiſhop 
Arundel built the weſt ſteeple, and ſapplied it with five bells; 
and in his Itinerary, vol. vi. f. 3, p. 6, ſays, The belles that 
in the pyramis ledid at the weſte ende of the chirche, are belles 
caulled Arundell's Ringe,*'—-Theſe bells, according to the re- 
cords of the church, were firſt put into the Angel ſteeple, upon 
the re- building of which they were removed into this tower, 
called Arundel ſteeple. The weight of them was, the 1| bell 
7188lb.—the 2d, 3646—the zd, 2272—the 4th, 1646; to. 
which prior William Molaſh added a 5th bell, bigger than the 
others, weighing $105 ; which bells have been fince removed 
from hence, as will be further mentioned hereafter. By theſe 
records it appears, that befides thoſe bells mentioned above, as 
given by the priors Ernulf, Conrad, and Wibert, there weie 
given in 1316, anno 9 Edward II. by prior Hen. de Eltria, five 
bells; the firſt was called Bell Thomas, which was hung in the 
great ſteeple or elock · houſe, (clocario) and weighed gooolb. three 
other bells were bought for the new long ſteeple, on the * 
, 2 4 _ tide 


s 
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The tower on the ſouth fide, being 130 feet high, 
uſually called St. Dunſtan's ſteeple, from a great bell 
hung in it, which was dedicated to that ſaint, given by 
prior Molaſh, was after this pulled down by archbi- 
ſhop Chicheley, who came to this ſee in 1413, anno 1 
Henry V. and was founder of All Souls college, in 
Oxford. He made a great progreſs in the rebuildin 
of it, whence, ia his honour, it had the name of both 
the Oxford and the Chicheley ſteeple, but dying be- 
fore it was compleated, it was finiſhed by prior Tho, 
Goldſtone, who was not elected to that office till ſix years 
after the archbiſhop's death. This prior built likewiſe 

the elegant and beautiful chapel on the eaſt ſide of the 
martyrdom, which he dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin 


Mary, now commonly called the Dean's chapel, fiom 
ſeveral of the deans having been buried in it. 


fide the church, of which the firſt weighed 2400lIb. the ſecand 
2200lb. the third 20001b. and one bell to toll when the chapter 
were io meet, which weighed 800 pounds, The price of theſe 
bells was, beſides carpenter's and ſmith's work, 236!. 148. 6d. 
and in the year 1317, there were bought three new bells for the 
Reeple under the Angel; the firſt weighed 1460ib. the ſecord 
12 10lb. and the third 11241b. which coſt 65]. os, gd. and there 
were three leſſer bells likewiſe added in the ſame Reeple, which 
weighed 27 50lb. and coſt 10l. 185. Soon after the year 1338, 
two great bells, Jeſus and Dunſtan, were given by prior Beth- 
brand, to the ſouth-weſt ſteeple ; and prior William Chillen- 
den in 141C, added another, which was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, ard was in latter times hung vp in the ſame ſtceple; 

and in 1430, prior Molaſh gave a large bell, called Bell Dun» 
flan, weighing B10g]b. as has bees noticed above, 

Alexander Hawkin,who bad teen ſceretzry to ſeveral priors 
40 years, gave 150], towards the fouth ſiceple, and a new bell, 
and towards the new root of the martyrcom. Somner's maau- 
ſcript papers in the library of Chriſt-church, 

b The lady Mabilia Gobicn gave towards the new building 
of the new chapel of the Virgin Mary 14]; durirg this pricr's 
time; Anne Tatterſhale gave to the fabric of this church 140). 
and a cenſor of pure gold to the high altar; and Sir William 
Prenchley, by his will in 1446, gave 100l. likewiſe to this fa- 

. bric, Somner's manuſcript papers in the library of Chriſt. 


. enutch. 
The 
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The great tower in the middle of the chuich, how 
uſually called Bell Harry ſteeple,* but formerly, as has 
been mentioned before, the Angel fteeple, being 235 
feet in height, had continued without new building, 
or probably want of repair, as there is no mention of 
ſuch in any record till the time of prior William Sel- 
ling, who was elected in 1472, anno 11 Edward IV. 
and died in 1495, being the 10th year of Henry VII. 's 
reign. He is ſaid to have begun to rebuild it, and 
his ſucceſſor prior Thomas Goldſtone, the ſecond 
prior of that name, to have finiſhed it before his 
death, which happened in 1517. This the obituary 
records, telling us that he erected and perfected the 
lofty tower in the middle of the church, between the 
choir and the nave, with excellent carved and gilded 
works, with windows and with both iron and glals - 
work belonging to it, in which he was aſſiſted by what 
his predeceſſor William Selling had done, and by car- 
dinal archbiſhop Morton, who built great part of it 
at his own coſt and charges.“ For the ſtrengthening 
of this lofty tower, of moſt beautiful form, prior 
Goldſtone cauſed two larger and four ſmaller arches 
of ſtone to be fixed underneath it, from pillar to pil- 
lar, as they now remain; on ſome of theſe his rebus 
and motto are carved in old Englith letters. His re- 


bus was a gold ſtone, between theſe three capital let- 


ters Tk ſo placed in general; and his motto, Non 


| » * 

© It is ſo called from a ſmall bell, called Bell Harry, placed 
on the platform, at the top of it (the only remainiog on: here} 
{aid to have been brought out of France by Henry VIII. and 
given to this churen. Ä 

4 In the higheſt window in the inſide of this tower, over the 
choir door, was the archbiſhop's arms, with a red cardinal's_ 
hat over them, which was demoliſhed by the Puritans in the 
middle of the laſt century, as were the four gilt vanes on the 
four pinnacles of the tower, on which were ſeverally repre. 
ſented the coats of arms of the king, prince, church, and arch- 
biſhop. See Culmer's dean and chapter news, 
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nobis Domine, non nobis ſed nomini tuo ſit gloria. Arch- 
biſhop Warham ſeems afterwards to have been a be- 
nefactor, by adding ſome additional ornaments at the 
top of it, as appears by his coat of arms at the top of 
the ſtone work. There was a ring of five bells re- 
maining in this belfry at the diſſolution of the priory, 
which was taken down anno 32 Henry VIII. and fold 
by the king's commiſſioners,* 

Whatever alterations or improvements were made 
to this church before the diſſolution of the priory, fur- 
ther than what has been already mentioned before, 


may be found in the account of the ſeveral priors and 


archbiſhops hereafter, by whoſe care and bounty they 
were reſpectively made. I ſhall therefore only take 


notice, that a {mall elegant chapel was built in the 


north wall of the Trinity chapel, at the upper end of 
the church, over againſt the monument of Henry IV. 
and his queen, ſoon after his burial, about the year 
1447, as a chantry for the repoſe of their ſouls ; and 
another ſtill ſmaller one, adjoining to archbiſhop War- 
ham's tomb in the martyrdom, for a prieſt to ſerve in 
it for the like purpoſe of ſaying maſs for the repoſe of 
his ſoul, &c. and that there was another ſmall chapel 


* In this place, in the middle of the line of the words of his 
motto, his name 1s inſerted in a rebus thus T a mield charged 
with three gold ſtones, and then JD in gold; 1, e. Thomas 


| Goldſtone, prior; at the upper part of the inſide of the tower, 


„is name and motto are placed different, as mentioned before, 
Thoſe arches or ſtretchers are very ſubſtantial, and are pierced 
in ſoch patterns as make them in ſome meaſure an ornament, 
though they certainly were deſigned as a means of ſecurity to 
Rrengthen the pillars under ſo great a weight, 

This appears by the records in the Augmentation-office; 


they weighed 24645 pounds, and were fold to Henry Criſpe, 


of Birchington, and Robert St. Leger, of Faverſham, Battely, 
part ii. p. 24- | 

* John Coſthen, chaplain of the chantry of Sir William 
Brenchley, died in 1520, and gave 208. to the reparations of 
zhe ornaments of this chaniry chapel. He was buried in St. 
Alphoge church. | 


. 


Or 
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or chantry of the Lady Joane Brencheſley, built on 
the outſide, but adjoining the ſouth wall of the nave, 
between the two buttreſſes of the fourth window, 
having a door opened to it in the wall of the church; 
in it was an altar dedicated to St. John Baptiſt. Sir 
William Brencheſley, chief juſtice of the king's bench, 
was buried near it, in the nave, in 1446, and his wi- 
dow built this chapel next year, and erected an altar 
in it, with conſent of the prior and convent.* After 
the diſſolution of the priory it fell to decay and lay in 
mins, till dean Nevil, about the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, repaired it for a burying place for 
himſelf and family; hence it acquired the name of 
dean Nevil's chapel, by which it continued to be 
called, till the whole of it, with the monuments in it, 
was a few years fince pulled down, and the materials 
removed, as having an unſightly appearance to the 
reſt of the church. Beſides theſe, there have been only 
ſome few ornamental improvements made, but nothing 
in particular worthy of being noticed. 

Some mention will, no doubt, be expected here of 
the deſtruction, in which this cathedral was involved 
during the unhappy troubles of the great rebellion, 
in the middle of the laſt century. 

It was in the very beginning of the year 1641, as we 
reckon the year at preſent, when that diſmal ſtorm firſt 
aroſe, which afterwards ſhook and threatened with a 
final overthrow, the very foundations of this church, 
for upon the feaſt of he Epiphany, and the Sunday 
following, there was a riotous diſturbance raiſed by 
ſome diſorderly perſons, in the time of divine ſervice, 
in the choir of this church, and although by the care 
of the prebendaries, a ſtop was then put to theſe dil- 
orders for a time, yet afterwards the madnels of the 
people raged, and prevailed beyond reſiſtance ; the 
dean and canons were turned out of their ſtalls; the 
beautiful and new erected font was pulled down; the 


See Battely, part ii. p. 25. 


inſcrip- 
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inſcriptions, figures, and coats of arms engraven upon 
brats, were torn off from the antient monuments ; the 
graves were ranſacked, and whatever there was of 
beauty or decency in it, was deſpoiled by the outrages 
of ſacrilege and prophaneneſs; in which forlorn ſtate 


i Some account of one of thoſe ſacrilegious diſturbances may 
be feen in the Mercurius Rufticus, publiſhed in 1648, in a letter 
of Dr. Paſke, one of the prebendaries and vice dean of this 
church, dated Auguſt 30, 1642. Ir relates, that Col, Sandys 
arrived here with his troops on the Friday night, and preſently 
cauſed a ſtrict watch and ſentinels co be ſet, both upon the 
church and upon their ſeveral bouſes; this done, Serjeant. Major 
Cockaine came to him, and in the name of the parliament de- 
manded to ſee the arms of the church, and the ſtore powder of 
the county, which being ſhewn him, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
keys. Next morning the members were excluded from the church, 
and were not permitted to enter for the performance of divine 
ſervice, but about eight o*clock Sir Michael Liveſey, attended 
by many ſoldiers, came into the church offices, and commanded 
the keys of the church to be delivered up to one of their com- 
pany, which being done, they departed with them; when the 
ſoldiers entering the church and chcir, overthrew the commu- 
nion table, tore the velvet cloth from before it, defaced the 
goodly ſcreen of it, violated the monuments of the dead, ſpoiled 
the organ, broke down the antient rails and ſeats, with the 
brazen eagle which ſupported the bible, rent the ſurplices, 
gowns, and bibles, and carried away others, mangled all the 
ſervice books and common prayers, beſtrewing the whole pave. 
ment with their leaves; a miſerable ſpectacle to the beho!ders, 
They then exerciſed their malice upon the arras hanging in the 
choir, repreſenting the hiſtory of our Saviour ; on which, ob- 
ſerving ſeveral figures of Chriſt, they pierced them, and cat 
them through with many blaſphemous expreſſians, and after. 
wards committed many other villainous acts of the like ſort. 
Not content wita theſe exploi:s, they afterwards finding ano- 
ther ſtatue of Chriſt in the frontiſpiece of the Southgate, they 
eiſchzrged againk it forty ſhot at jeait, triumphing much when 
they hit it in the head or face, as if they relolved to ctuciſy 
him again in his figure, whom they could nut really hurt; nor 
bad their fury ſtopped here, threatening the ruin of the whole 
fabric, had not the colonel, with ſome others, come to its re» 
lief and reſcue; when the tumult being appeaſed, they de- 
parted for Dover, from whence they were again expected as that 
day, and it was greatly apprehended they would plunder the 
houſes of the church members, u<lcis timely prevented. 


it 
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it remained until the abolition of deans and chapters, 
and the ſequeſtration of their revenues, by ordinance 
of parliament in the year 1644, when the government 
committees, of which there were five in this county; 
thoſe at Maidſtone and Canterbury being the chiet, 
took poſſeſſion of thoſe revenues, as well as of the 
precincts and church itſelf,* and Capt. Thomas Mo- 
nins, of Dover, was appointed treaſurer-general of 
them, for the uſe of the ſtate; and it is certainly ow- 
ing to him, who appears to have been a royaliſt in his 
heart, that this venerable building was preſerved from 
deſtruction, for he cauſed it to be maintained and re- 
paired conſtantly out of the revenues of it; but in 
1649 his office ceaſed, the ſtate having patled another 
ordinance for the ſale of all lands and -tenements be- 
longing to dean and chapters, and of the ſeveral ca- 


It appears by Mr, Monins's accounts, now in the hands of 
his deſcendant John Monins, eſq. of Canterbury, that the 
yearly rents and woods which came into his receipt, amonnted 
to 2217], per annum. The deanty, prebendal houſes, &c; 
were let to laymen at difftrentrents; the late members of the 
church, if not delinquents, were allowed in general, a third 
part of their former income, and if they had no allowance, 
their wives were allowed a fifth part of it; the lower members 
and under officers were in general paid the whole of their ſti- 
pends ; 1Qol, was allowed yearly, to be diſtributed to the poor, 
of whom 241 were relieved yearly, at Chriſtmas. Numbers of 
the parochial clergy were paid by order of the Committee of 
Plundered Miniſters, yearly penſions and augmeptations There 
appears, during the whole time to have been the pſalms read, 
lectures and ſermons preached in the cathedral and ſermon. 
houſe, and. the ſacrament adminiſtered in the former; the 
preacher in the cathedral had 150l. per annum, the lecturer in 
the ſermon houſe 100]l, The char;es for the repair of the 

church and precincts, and in keeping them in clean and good 
order, were not ſpared ; among other articles I find, in 1646, 
paid for the repair of the roof of the church 10gl, In 1647, 
a great repair was made to the arch over the body of the church, 
with much expence of maſonry, &c, to the amount of Sol. 
for repairing the upper windows of the body of the church, 
&c 161, In 1649, the ftone cauſeway was made from the 
ſouth gate to the porch of the church, and the ſchool had a great 


repair. 
hs thedral; 
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thedrals belonging to them ; upon which, this of 
Canterbury was valued, as to all the materials of it, 
and the charge of taking it down.! However, it by 
ſome means remained untouched, and at the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
church of England in 1660, it was reſtored to the 
dean and chapter, the lawful poſſeſſors of it; at which 
time this church was found in ſo neglected a condi- 
tion, that it was found neceſſary to expend no leſs a 
ſum than 12,000). to put it in a decent ſtate for the 
celebration of religious ſervice.” | | 
THE CATHEDRAL OF CANTERBURY is a noble 
and naagnificent pile of building, the ſight of which 
imprints on the mind a religious awe and veneration ; 
and notwithſtanding the different ages in which. the 
ſeveral parts of it have been built, and the various 
kinds of architecture, ſingular to each, no one part 
correſponding with that adjoining to it, yet there 
teems nothing unſightly or diſagreeable in the view of 


! Mr. Monins, the treaſurer, on his being removed from 
that office, was made a captain of a troop of horſe, which he 
held till the reſtoration, when he petitioned the king, in re- 
gerd to his having ever favoured the royaliſts, and. prevented 
much ill uſage to them from time to time; for his having pre- 
ſerved tifis cathedral from ruin, and the other buildings be. 
longing to it, whilſt treaſurer ; and for his having ſecreted the 
church muniments and plate, and reſtored them at the reſtora- 
tion; that he might be permitted to keep his troop of horſe ; 
but for reaſons, beſt known at that time, he was not permitted 
to do it, | 

n= This money was paid from the body from their fines, tho? 
it was ſaid io be in as good repair as any other cathedral ; ex- 
eluſive of this, they divided out of their firſt fines 1100). a 
piece, beſides having before made out of them a handſome pre- 
ſert to the king. This is related in a letter written by a pre- 
bendary of this church, Peter de Moulin, 410. 1668, inſerted 
in the Harleian Miſcellany, 4to. vol. iv. London, 1745. There 
is alſo, among Scmner?*s manuſcripts, in the cathedral library, 
& An Account of what was 1:11 out on tle church from 1660 to 1662 ; 
a memorial, which records the liberality, the public ſpirit, and 
the piety of the dean and chapter.” Car. of MSS. at the end 
of the Deans of Canterbury, 1793, p. 267, 


it ; 
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it; on the contrary, the whole together has a moſt 
venerable asd pleaſing effect. The fame obſervation 
may equally be applied to the infide of this church, 
where, on entering ic, the mind is again impreſſed with 
awe and admiration at the fine perſpective view of this 
vaſt and magnificent edifice, the work of many ages, 
and of incredible labour and colt to rear it to its pre- 
ſent flate, for the purpoſe of adoring the Almighty 
God of the univerſe, and-of our Saviour Chriſt, as a 
ſacred temple of holineſs to his honour, praiſe and 
lory. : | | 

, To PROCEED now in the account of this fabric, 
with ſome particulars relating to the former and pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ſeveral parts of it, not mentioned be- 
fore, and of the monuments and tombs which are, or 

have been within the walls of it.“ f | 
At the entrance of this church, at the welt front of 
it, notice has been already taken, that there were on 
each fide a tower; that on the ſouth ſide, called the 
Chicheley tower, had formerly on the ſouth fide of it, 
over 


There have been many paintings and drawings made of this 
beautiful ſtructure, in different views of the outward as well as 
the interior parts of it; many of theſe bave been engraved in 
different works, and in ſingle prints; there are in particular 
views of it engraved in Dugdale's Monaſticon; Dart's hiſtory of 
this church; Battely's ſecond part of Somner; Groſe's Antiqui- 
ties : and there have been two drawings of capital merit lately 
made of this building, which engravings have very lately been 
publiſhed, the one by Mr. John George Wood, artiſt, in Beau- 
mont-ſtreet, Devonſhire place; andthe other an architectural per- 
ſpective drawing, by Mr, James Malton, artiſt, of Norton-ſtreex, 
Portland-place. Mr. Battely has likewiſe given an ideal ichnogra- 
phy, as conjectured by the Rev. Mr. Sacket, of the old church, 
betore Lantranc, one of the church with the choir of Conrad, 
and another of the undercroft, as at the time of the reformation ; 
and another ichnography of the whole church, with the cloy- 
ſters, chapter - houſe and library. 

9 The roof of the porch is vaulted with ſtone work, richly 
carved with a cluſter of ſhields of arms, being 28 in number, in 
a double circle. The arms of Old Frarce and England quar- 
terly ; the reſt round it among them are, the arms of the ſee of 
Canterbury, 
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over the porch, at the entrance into the church,” the 
figures cut in ſtone, of four armed men ; the niches 
in which they were placed ſtill remaining, repreſent- 
ing thoſe who murdered archbiſhop Becket. In this 
tower there is now a fine muſical peal of eight bells, 
and a clock which ſtrikes a folemn ſound on a large 
bell, appropriated for this purpoſe, and for tolling at 
| funerals, being placed on the platform on the ſummit 
of it. On the vaulting of the porch axe carved a 
number of coats of arms in ſtone, on the ribwork of 
it. The tower on the north fide, called the Arundel 
rower, is very antient; it is in height one hundred 
teet, the form of it, and the materials with which it is 
built, plainly ſhew it to have been of a very early date; 
indeed, by all appearance, it may well be conjectured 
to be the ſame that was built by archbiſhop Lanfranc, 
with the reſt of the church. It had formerly a lofty 
teaden fpire, one hundred feet high, placed on it by 
archbiſhop Arundel, whence it was afterwards called 


Canterbury, impaled with Chicheley, and of Courtney, with a label 
of three points. William Salter, of St. Elphe's pariſh, was buried 
in 154, in this porch. * 

In 1726 the fix bells in the Arundel ſteeple were taken down 
and caſt into a new ring of eight, by Mr. Samuel Knight, bell- 
founder, and afterwards hung up in the Chicheley tower. Theſe 
ſix bells were caſt at different times, and all, excepting the third 
dell, ſince the reformation, as appears by the inſeriptions on 
them. On the iſt was 7o/ephns me fecit, 1635; on the 2d, Jo- 
ſeflus Hatch me fecit, 1636; on the 3d, T. 6. Prior, Sancte 
I home, ora pro nobis; on the 4th, E. x. Robertus Mot me fecit, 
158 5; on the gth, 7% Hatch made me, 1606; on the 6th, 
W. u. Beate Trinitati Camtana, hee ſacra firimo fuſa, 1408, Je- 
cundo 1024, Jeſenlus Hatch me fecit — The largeſt of the eight 
bells having been cracked, was recaſt in 1778. The weight of 
the new beil being 33 cwt. which is 3 cwt. leſs than that of the 
old one. The large bell on which the clock ſtrikes, on the top 
of the tower, was likewiſe cracked in 1758, by the perſons 
making it toil, by knocking on it for that purpoſe with a large 
hammer; an attempt was made to repair it hy ſoldering, but the 
experiment failed, and it was yew cait here, in the plumbery, in 
1762. The old bell, the ſame given by prior Mola, weighed 
7500 cwt. being much larger than any in tiie peal, b 
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by his name. This ſpire being much damaged in the 
great ſtorm which happened in November, 1703, 
was taken down as low as the platform and balcony, 
which now make the top and finiſhing of it. This 
tower is now ſo weakened by age, and by the altera- 
tions made in the under part of it, to make it confor- 
mable to the reſt of the nave on the inſide, that it has 
been thought neceſſary to ſtrengthen it with bands of 
many hundred pounds weight of iron. Underneath 
it, in the nave, is the archbiſhop's conſiſtory court, 
lately fitted up in an elegant manner, by the preſent 
commiſſary of the dioceſe, Sir William Scott. ; 
The nave has lately been new paved with white 
Portland ſtone, and has been much admired for its 
ſimplicity and neatneſs. On taking up the old pave- 
ment, the modern graveſtones were all removed, but 
there was not that delicacy and decency uſed, as 
_ ought to have been to the remains of thoſe antiently - 
buried in it, by the workmen to whom it was in- 
truſted, to make the ground firm and ſure for the new 
pavement, At which time the beautiful font, the gift 
of Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, and prebendary 
of this church, not long before the great rebellion 
broke out, in the laſt century, which ſtood between 
two of the pillars on the north fide, at the lower end 
of the nave, was removed without the church to the 
adjoining circular building, northward, cloſe to the 


door of the library. 
At 


4 This font (the former one being portable and removeable at 
pleaſure) was erected in 1636, in which year it was conſecrated 
by the biſhop of Oxford; it was ſacrilegiouſly pulled down and 
defaced in the time of the great rebellion 3 but as ſoon as the 
reſtoration took place in 1660, Mr. Somner, who had bought up, 
at his own coſt, and collected together the different pieces of it, 
which had been pillaged by the rabble, reſtozed the whole cf 
them to the original donor of it, who re-edified it, and reſtoring 
it to its former beauty, replaced itggain in the nave of this church; 
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At the upper part of the north iſle of the naye 
near the place where Sir John Boys's monument now 
is, was once, in the old nave, though parted off, a 
kind of chapel, dedicated, as well as the altar in it, 
to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, called from thence our 
Lady's chapel.” In it were buried the archbiſhops 
Theobald, and Richard, the immediate ſucceſſor to 
Thomas Becket, whoſe leaden inſcription and ponti. 


Mr. Sornner having the honour of a daughter to be firſt baptized 

in it that ſame year. There is a print of it in Mr. Goſtling's 
_ the loan of which was given by a deſcendant of the donor 
of it. 

Anno 1174, when the choir was burnt down, Gervas ſays, 
that the convent erected an altar in this chapel, at which they ſo- 
lemnized the daily ſervice till the year 1180, when they returned 
to the choir again; and then he tells us, the chapel with the altar 
was demoliſhed ; why they erected an altar, where there was one 
before, and how it could be ſaid that they dewoliſhed this altar 
and chapel, when there is certain evidence, that in this very 
place the chapel and altar of the Bleſſed Virgin were ſtanding 
many years after Gervas ſays they were demoliſhed, is worth 
enquiring into; for in 1184, archbiſhap Richard is ſaid to have 
been buried expreſsly in this very chapel; beſides which, in the 
regiſtry of this church, there are ſeveral grants made to this very 
altar of the Bleſſed Virgin, in the upper part of the nave of the 
church, and to the ſame altar, which is before the great croſs in 
the church; one of theſe grants is dated anno 46 Henry III. 
1262, and another ſtill later in 1299 ; theſe prove, that the altar 
was ſtanding many years after Gervas ſays it was demoliſhed. — 
This perhaps may be thus cleared up.— When the choir was 
burnt, the convent made choice of this chapel for the daily ce- 
lebration of thoſe offices of religion, which were before cele- 
brated at the high altar, dedicated to our Saviour Chriſt ; upon 
which they took down the altar of the Bleſſed Virgin, and in 
the place of it erefted? an altar to Chriſt, which was to be 
eſteemed the high and principal altar, ſo long as they made uſe 
of it for the daily ſervice, But when they returned to the new 
Choir, where they had erected a high altar, they took down that 
which they had placed in this chapel ; the taking down of which 
is moſt probably called by Gervas, the demoliſhing of the chapel 
and the altar, and that after this was done, they reſtored both 
the chapel and altar, conſecrated to the Bleſſed Virgin, with the 
ſervices that were wont to be performed there befgre, See Bat- 
tely, partii. p. 26, | | 
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fical relics, that is, his cope, crozier and chalice were 
found in 1632, in digging Dr. Anian's grave; but 
this old chapel has not been heard of ſince the pre- 
ſent nave of the church has.been built. . 
At the upper part of the nave are two croſs iſles or 
wings ; that on the north being called the martyr- 
dom, from St. Thomas Becket's murder in it.* In 
this wing ſtood an altar, by the wall where Dr. Chap- 
man's monument now is, commonly called the altar 
of the martyrdom of St, Thomas, which, together 
with the place, Eraſmus faw, and thus deſcribes it. 
There is here to be ſeen an altar, built of wood, con- 
ſecrated to the Bleſſed Virgin, ſmall, and remarkable 
on no other reſpect, but as it is a monument of anti- 
quity, and upbraids the luxury of theſe preſent times. 
At the foot of this altar, the holy martyr is ſaid to 
have bade his laſt farewell to the Bleſſed Virgin, at 
the point of death. Upon this altar lies the part of 
the word by which his head was cleft, and his brain 
being contuſed, it ſpeedily haſtened his death. We 
religiouſly, ſays Eraſmus, kiſſed this piece of the 
ſword, as ruſty as it was, out of love and veneration to 
the martyr." | 
This place was, no doubt, highly eſteemed by our 
anceſtors, the walls of which ſeemed to have been 
banged with arras ; and the veneration it was held in, 
ſeems to have been the reaſon of its being choſen for 
the folemnizing of the eſpouſals of king Edward I. 


* That part at the.bottom of the ſteps, where he fell, was ſe- 
parated from the way to the choir, by a ſtone partition, on the 
door of which was written the following lines, in old Engliſh 
letters: | 
ER ſacer intra locus Venerabilis atg. Beatus, 
Preſul ubi Sanctus Thomas eſt Martyrizaus, 


A grave was dug here in the year 1734, ſo near this partition, 
that the foundation of it gave way, which occaſioned its being 
taken down, and the way to it laid open. 
* Eraſmi Collog. Peregrinatio Religionis ergo ſuſcept. 
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. with his queen Margaret, daughter of the king of 
France, which were celebrated here on Sept. 9, 1299, 

by Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, near the door 

at the entrance from the cloiſter. 

The fine painted window of this wing, given by 

king Edward IV. was in great part deſtroyed in the 

time of fanaticiſm, in the middle of the laſt century ; 

but what is left is ſufficient to convince us-how beau. 

tiful it muſt have been, when in its perfect ſtate. 

In this window, before that deſtruction of it, there 
was, as we are told, the picture of God the Father, 
and of Chriſt, beſides a large crucifix and the picture 
of the Holy Ghoſt, in the form of a dove, and of the 
twelve apoſtles; there were likewiſe ſeven large pic- 
tures of the Virgin Mary, in as many ſeveral glorious 
appearances, as of the angels lifting her up into Hea- 
ven, and the ſun, moon and ſtars under her feet, each 
having an inſcription under it, beginning with Garde 
Maria, as Gaude, Maria ſponſa Dei, &c. To theſe 
were added many figures of ſaints, as St. George, &c. 
but the favorite {aint of this church, archbiſhop 
| Becket, was more rarely pictured in this windew in 
full proportion, with his cope, crochet, mitre, crozier, 
and other pontificals; and at the foot of the window 
was a legend, ſhewing that it was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. In laudem & honorem Beatiſſime Virginis 
Marie, Matris Dei, Sc 

To give ſome account of the preſent ſtate of this 
window—it 1s 1n the gothic taſte, with a multitude 
of lights or pannels of glazing ; the three lower ranges 
of which are conſiderably large, and ſeven in each 
row. The middle one is almoſt all of coloured glals, 
the others plain, except ſome eſcutcheons of arms. 


* This is taken from the account given of this window by the 
fanatic: Richard Culmer, contemptvouſly ſtiled Blue Dick, the 
man principally concerned in the demolition of it. See Goſt- 

ling, p. 209. n 
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The coloured range has in its middle pannel, the 
arms of the church, under a canopy at preſent, but 
probably had once a crucifix or ſome other repreſen- 
tation, held equally ſacred, as all the figures on each 


fide are kneeling to it, Theſe are ſuppoſed to be thoſe = 
of king Edward IV. and his family, as large as their 


places would permit. The king is next in the centre 
pannel to the weſt; in thoſe behind him are prince 
Edward, and Richard, duke of Vork; in that on the 
eaſt ſide is the queen; in the next three princeſſes, 
and in the laſt two others: all have crowns or coro- 
nets, except theſe two. But theſe figures and de- 


ſcriptions under them, have been all much defaced 


and very badly repaired, by filling up thoſe parts which 
had been demoliſhed with glaſs brought from other 
places, and intended for other figures of different 


ſorts. In the ranges of ſmall lights at the upper part 


of the window, each capable of holding one ſmall 
figure only, are thoſe of different ſaints; their height 
and - diſtance having preſerved them from being 
broken, BY 

Mr. Goſtling has given, in his Walk, p. 328, from 
the obſervation of a friend, whom I ſuſpect to be tlie 
late Dr. Beauvoir, a minute, and indeed a very cu- 


rious and accurate deſcription of this window in its 


preſent ſtate, to which the reader is referred, as it is 
by far too long for the purpoſe of this work. By this 


account it appears, that moſt of the principal figures, 


and other parts of the window, which had been ſo ma- 
liciouſly deſtroyed, have been filled up by pieces of 
glaſs, taken, moſt probably, at the time of the reſto- 


ration, from numbers of fragments ſcattered about in 
other parts of the church, no ways relating to the 


ſubjects here; and. ſome moſt ablurdly contrary to 
what they were, added to them; which fills the account 
above-mentioned full of probabilities and conjectures 


of the former ſtate of it, when entire. 
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' Adjoining to the north ſide of this iſle or martyr. 
dom, behind the tomb of archbiſhop Warham, though 
without the wall of the church, was the chapel or 
chantry, being a very ſmall one, erected by him, for a 
prieſt to celebrate for his ſoul, &c. but this was pulled 
down at the time of the reformation. Contiguous to 
this martyrdom, on the eaſt fide, is the chapel, uſually 
called the Dean's chapel, from ſeveral of the deans of 
this church having been buried in it. It has a moſt 
curious vaulted roof of carved ſtone- work; it was de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, whence it was, till the 
reformation, called our Lady's chapel. By the work, 
it appears to be of the time of king Henry VI. and at 
the latter end of that reign to have been ſtiled the new 
chapel of the Bleſſed Mary, having been then lately 
built by prior Thomas Goldſtone, the firft of that 
name who lies buried in it. 

The oppoſite or ſouth wing is, almoſt the whole of 
it, now paved with the modern grave-ſtones, removed 
from the nave of the church, when that was new 
paved a few years ſince; on the fides are ſeveral mu- 
ral monuments of marble ; all which will be noticed 
in their proper place hereafter. The great window 
at the ſouth end of it falling to decay, bas been lately 
rebuilt, as it is ſaid, at the coſt of near 1000], being 
filled with painted glaſs, taken from different parts of 
this church and the neighbourhood of it, and makes 
a very handſome appearance.” 

On the eaſt ſide of this wing is the chapel of St. 
Michael, built moſtly on the ſcite of a former one, 
moſt probably, by the appearance of the architecture 
of it, about, or ſoon after the time theſe croſs iſles or 
wings and the nave of the church were taken down 


* This window was ſelected and arranged with much care and 
induſtry, by Mr. John Simmonds, one of the veſturers of the 
church, to whom the arrangement of it was committed by the 
dean and chapter, | 


and 
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and rebuilt, but upon a ſmaller ſcale, as appears by 
archbiſhop Langton's tomb, who lived in Henry III. 's 
reign, which is at the eaſt end of it, and remains one 


half within the chapel, and the other without, in the 


church-yard, the wall of the chapel being built acroſs 
the middle of 1t.* Notice has already been taken 
that theſe crols ifles or wings were not wholly taken 
down by archbiſhop Sudbury, and that what was left 
ſtanding of them was almoſt all new caſed with ſtone, 


to reſemble the new parts, and that there is a projec- 
tion over the entrance into St. Michael's chapel re- 


maining, for the ſupport of an organ, #bi organa ſolent 
eſſe ; I ſhall therefore only obſerve further here, that 
it has the look of antiquity, being faced with wain- 
ſcotting painted ; on the two front pannels are the 
pictures of St. Auguſtine and St. Gregory, in their 


x It appears from Leland, that this chapel was formerly called 
St. Anne's chapel ; for in his Itinerary, vol. vi. f. 3, p. 4, he 
ſays, ** In the croſs iſle that ſtandeth beneath the degrees of the 
quire ſouthward lye buried in St. Anne's chapel, Simon Langh- 
toun, and alſo another biſhop of Cantwarbyri. There lyeth 
alſo John, counte of So... and another of them with a lady 
+++ + « of -Claraunce, This chapel be likelihod in this iſle was 
new made from the honor of Erle John of Somerſet. In the ſouth 
wyndowes of the ſame goodly chapel be written yn the glaſſe 
wyndowes, theſe three names, John covnte of Somerſet, the 
lord Percy, the lord Mortaine, and every one with the king's 
arms.“ | 

It ſeems to have been afterwards called St. Michael's chapel, 
and there was a large ſtone figure of St. Michael formerly placed 
on the top of the roof, over the ſouth door of the adjoining 
ſouth iſle, under Bell Harry ſteeple; this figure, which held a 
great brazen croſs in its hand, was pulled down in the time of 
the great rebellion, in the middle of the laſt century, by the Pu- 
ritans ; it was ſo large, that it required the ſtrength of 100 men 
witha rope for the purpoſe, and was fo heavy, and fell ſo high, 
that in its fall it buried itſelf in the ground. It looked ſtrait for- 
ward to a lane right over againſt it, in Canterbury, from thence 
called Angel-lane. See Culmer's Dean and Chapter News from 


Canterbury, edit. ii. p. 22. 
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pontifical veſtments, mitres, &c. done in ſtone. 
. colour.” cure! 

Over this chapel is a beautiful room in the ſame 
ſtile, being part of archbiſnop Sudbury's repairs; the 
roof is of ribbed arches, on the key- ſtones of which, 
are the faces, carved, of three members of this priory, 
whoſe names and degrees were in legends beſide them, 
though now partly - obliterated ; the eaſtern one has 
remaining in old Engliſh letters, Thomas ———. 
prior ; meaning, I ſuppofe, Thomas Chillenden, who 
was Choſen prior in 1390. The middle one ſeems to 
have been Johns Woodneſbergh, who ſucceeded him 
in 1411; the weſtern one is Willms Molaſch diſci- 

ulus.* | | 
4 From the martyrdom, above deſcribed, is a paſſage 
down ſeveral ſteps into the crypt or undercroft, the 
whole vaulted over with ſtone, and ſupported by dif- 
ferent ſized pillars, . extending under the remaining 
part of this church eaſtward ; a place which at its en- 
trance ſtrikes us with its awful and ſolemn appearance; 
a work ſeemingly of the age of archbiſhop Lanfranc, 
ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, and left entire, not- 
withſtanding the misfortunes which deſtroyed the 
building over it at different times, and made uſe of by 
the architects as a part of the fabric which would have 
coſt them great labour and time had they been 
obliged to rebuild it, and being no ways injured, was 
left as a ſubſtantial foundation fully ſufficient for them 
to erect their future ſtructure on it. I hat part of it 


There are three round holes in the wainſcot, ſeemingly 
marks of muſket ſhot, probably made by the fanatics, out of en- 
mity to theſe ſaints, in the time of the great rebellion. A few 
years fince the workmen taking off the top covering of this wain- 
ſcot, they found ſeveral leaden bullets behind it. 

z This room was till lately made uſe af as a ſinging ſchool 
for the choriſters ; before which it was uſed as an armory, and 


fitted up with racks for abundance of pikes, all which have been 
ſome years ſince removed, | 


under 
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under the choir and the fide ifles, has been for many 
years appropriated to the Walloons and French refu- 
gees for their place of worſhip. Under the upper ſourh 
crols iſle, or wing of the choir, was the chapel or 
chantry of Edward the black prince, with an altar iu 
it, dedicated to St. Mary, founded by him in the year 
1363, and endowed by licence of his father king Ed- 
ward III. with the yearly revenue of forty marcs, to 
be paid by the prior and convent, to the ſupport of 
two chaplains to pray for his ſoul, &c. This chantry 
being ſuppreſſed by the act of 37 Henry VIII. grew 
out of uſe and deſerted, and is walled up from the reſt 
of the undercroft. I ſhall only obſerve further, re- 
lating to it, that the roof is a piece of more new and 
curious work than the vaults about it, and yet the 
overbuilt ſtructute is as old as any that ſtands within 
the adjoining vaults of elder faſhioned work ; to ac- 
compliſh this, the former roof over the chapel was 
undoubtedly taken off, which might well be without 
endangering the church. that the chapel might in all 
parts the better correſpond and ſuit with the dignity 
and rank of the founder, and was rebuilt in the 
| neat and more coſtly manner in which it remains in at 
preſent.* | — 2 2 
Eaſtward of the French church, in the undercroft, 
under the Trinity Chapel, is a {mall oblong ſquare 
place, incloſed with open gothic ſtone work, being 
once a chapel, commonly called our Lady Under. 
croft. This chapel conſiſted of a body and chance), 
divided by a ſtep in the middle; the altar at the eaſt 
end is deſtroyed, but the niche over it for the ſtatue of 
the Virgin ſtill remains, as well as the pedeſtal on 
which it ſtood, adorned with ſmall figures in relievo 


n Battely's Somner, p. 97. Robert Weef, otherwiſe called 


Robert Walpole, chaplain, of Canterbury, by his wiil, anno 
1473, ordered to be buried in this church, in a certain chapel, - 
called le Pryncis chapel, ſituate near the chapel of the Bleſſed 

Mary in cryptis there. | 6 


of 
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of the annunciation, and ſome other parts of her hiſ- 
tory, not quite defaced. _ 

Mr. Somner fays, the Bleſſed Virgin had a chapel 
in the crypt ſo early as the year 1242; if ſo, probably, 
that of which we ſee the remains at preſent was erected 
in the room of it, the former one extending farther 
eaſtward than the latter, inſomuch, that archbiſhop 
Becket's tomb of burial was placed in the middle of 
it. The ftone work, which incloſes this chapel, is 
elegant, but is only at the ſides and eaſt end; towards 
the welt it has none, being left quite open ; probably 
this was the work of prior Goldſtone, the ſecond who 
ruled this church at the time of archbiſhop Morton's 
death in 15co, and might erect it according to the 
archbiſhop's directions, who, Mr. Collyer tells us, 
was buried under the choir, in a fine chapel, built by 
himſelf. His graveſtone ſtill remains in the middle 
of it, and his monument at the ſouth-weſt corner of 
the chapel, near which he had a chantry erected for a 
prieſt to celebrate for his ſoul, &c. This mivht be on 
the north ſide of the tomb, and join the weſt end of 
the Lady chapel, and being demoliſhed at the refor- 
mation, accounts for that part of it being open, as we 
ſec it at preſent. TER 
Since the diſſolution of the priory and the refor- 
mation which followed, this chapel has been quite 
deſerted, and has become deſpicable, though formerly 
ſo much celebrated, and of ſuch high eſteem, and fo 
very rich, that the ſight of it, debarred to the vulgar, 
was reſerved to perſons of great quality only.. Eral- 
mus, who by the eſpecial favor of archbiſhop War- 
ham's recommendation, was brought to the ſight of 
it, deſcribes it thus: “ There, ſays he, the Virgin 
mother has an habitation, but ſomewhat dark, in- 
cloſed with a double ſept or rail of iron, for. fear of 
thieves, for indeed I never ſaw a thing more laden 
with riches; lights being brought we ſaw a more than 


royal ſpectacle; in beauty it far ſurpaſſed that of 
Wal- 
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Walfingham. This chapel was not ſhewed but to no- 
blemen and eſpecial friends, &c.“ | "75 
At ſome diſtance fouth-eaſtward from the above, 
under the chapel of St. Anſelm, is another, now di- 
vided by a ftone wall into two, with a pillar in the 
midſt of each. No notice is taken of this part of the 
undercroft in Gervas's deſcription above. mentioned, 
though the altars, &c. in that on the oppoſite ſide are 
there given. There has been much painting on the 
walls, though now almoſt obliterated ; much of it re- 
lated to the nativity of St. John Baptiſt and his apo- 
calypſe; below theſe, in the north wall, on a kind of 
cornice, were theſe words, Hoc allare dedicatum eſt in 
honorem Sancti Gabrielis Archangeli; but they are 
hardly legible now.* n 
A few ſteps eaſtward from our Lady's chapel above- 
mentioned, is Becket's tomb, ſo called from archbi- 
ſhop Becket's firſt interment there, whoſe dead body 
the aſſaſſins giving out that they would take and caſt 
out into the open fields, to be a prey for beaſts and 
birds, or otherwiſe abuſe it, the monks immediately 

buried it here in a new tomb,“ in the middle of the 
Virgin Mary's chapel, afterwards pulled down, where 


> Eraſmi Colloq. Peregrinatio Religionis ergo ſuſcept. 
© Mr. Goſtling's opinion is, that Mr. Dart's deſcription of 
the paintings here are, like ſome others in his book, more fancy 
than reality. | | 

* To ſuch as doubt, whether archbiſhop Becket had a grave 
here, Mr. Goſtling relates what he had heard many years before 
he died, from an eye witneſs of undoubted credit, whom the 
learned archdeacon Battely invited to fee a ſtone in the under- 
croft taken up, under which they found a grave without any re. 
mains of corpſe or coffin, the whole perfectly clean.—Probably 
this grave was left undiſturbed, when the ſtone coffin in which 
the archbiſhop was laid, was carefully taken out of it, in order 
to remove his relics elſewhere, | 

The obituary of the church mentions, that Thomas Otteford, 
who died in 1414, paved the tomb of St. Thomas, and the cha- 
pel of St. John Baptiſt therein, with ſquare tiles; part of which 
pavement ſtill remains, 


it 
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it reſted till archbiſhop Stephen Langton tranſlated 
it as before-mentioned, to the Trinity chapel, with 
great ſolemnity. Before this removal, it was to this 
place, where an altar was erected to the honor of the 
tomb of the bleſſed martyr St. Thomas, that Henry II. 
came with bare feet, to pray, in part of his pennance, 
and king Lewis VII. of France, came likewiſe to 
viſit St. Thomas's tomb, and make his offerings to 
the ſaint. | 
This part of the undercroft, a vault of goodly ar- 
chitecture and ſcarcely to be paralleled, was, no 
doubt, in former time ſet much ſtore by, and was 
highly celebrated. It was built under the magnificent 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, which the monks had 
erected after the fire of the church, inſtead of the ſmall 
one at the eaſt end of Lanfranc's church ; and the ar- 
chitect took care that his work ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 
able enough from that, to which it was added, by the 
difference of taſte, though by no means inferior to it 
in elegance and grandeur, and deſigned, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to finiſh it in a circular form; at the eaſt end 
there is an arch, over which there is remaining the 
figure of a crucifix, with a perſon ſtanding on each 
ſide. This opens into the circular building, being the 
vault under Becker's crown, of about thirty feet dia- 
meter, the roof arched with ribs meeting in the centre. 
It is now the greateſt part of it walled off and al- 
lotted to the firſt prebendal houſe, for the houſhold 
uſes of it. i 5 
To return again to the upper part of the church, 
and aſcend the ſteps from the nave to the ſkreen at 
the weſt door of the choir, a beautiful piece of gothic 
"carve-work, built by prior Henry de Eaſtria in 1304; 
it is rich in flutings, pyramids and canopied niches, 
in which ſtand fix ſtatues, crowned ; five of which 
hold globes in their hands; and the ſixth, moſt pro- 
bably meant for king Ethelbert, being an antient man, 


with 


* 
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with along beard, holding a church in his hand ;* over 
this ſkreen is placed the moſt beautiful and harmo- 


nious organ perhaps at this time in England, built 


in 1784. by the celebrated Mr. Green, at the ex- 
pence of more than 1 500l. to the dean and chapter, 
in the room of the former one, which ſtood moſt un- 
ſightly on the north ſide of the choir.* 


From hence eaſtward, before the reformation, the 


magnificence and glory of this church ſhone forth. — 
The ſtalls on each fide, divided into the upper and 
lower choir, in the former of which, the prior, the 
principal officers of the convent and the ſenior monks 
lat, in the latter the junior monks, were compoſed of 
wood richly carved and ornamented in the gothic 
taſte. At the upper end of the ſouth ſide was the 
archbiſhop's ſtall, of the like ſort, richly gilt; oppo- 
ſire to which, in the middle, on the uppermoſt of the 
two ſteps, was a beautiful eagle of braſs, on which 
was laid the precentor's book, at which he ſat during 
divine ſervice, to perform his office, with a clerk on 


each fide of him. Above this was the preſbitery, . 


where the choir was adorned on each fide with coſtly 
hangings; thoſe on the north fide were the benefation 
of Richard Dering, monk and cellarer of this convent, 


That on the right hand of king Ethelbert ſeems more deli. 
cately featured and feminine than the reft, and might perhaps be 
deſigned for Bertha his queen, Culmer, in his Dean and Chapter 


News, p. 20, deſcribes this richly ornamented ſcreen, before the 


damage done to it by him and his puritanical followers, in which 
he ſavs, thirteen images, repreſenting Chriſt and his twelve 
apoſtles, ſtancing over the weſt door of the choir, were all hewed 
down by them; and twelve more at the north door of it; 
and twelve mitred ſaints fate alott, over the weſt door above- 
mentioned. 5 

pe old organ, which was an excellent one, was new built, 


excepting that the former front was preferved, in 1753; balf 


the expence of it was defrayed by Captain Humphry Pudner, 
of this city; and he would have contributed ſtill more, if it 
might at that time have beeu removed to iis preſent ſituation. ' 


given, 


1 
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given, as the legend wrought at the bottom of them 
imported, in 1511. Thoſe on the ſouth ſide, by prior 
Thomas Goldſtone, in the ſame year; the latter re. 
preſenting the birth, life and death of the bleſſed Vir. 
gin, as the obituary informs us, molt beautifully and 
curiouſly embroidered 1n rare and excellent figures, 
on three pieces of arras; the former repreſenting that 
of our bleſſed Saviour; and there was another fet of 
| hangings, probably ftill more rich and curious than 
theſe, as they were reſerved for grand feſtivals and ho- 
lidays only.? Theſe hangings were all put away, when 
the ſides of this part of the choir were new wain- 
ſcotted, and fitted up in the preſent handſome and 
more modern faſhion. By theſe hangings, on the 
north fide between the tombs of the archbiſhops 
Chicheley and Bourchier, was the repoſitory for the 
relics of ſaints. Eraſmus tells us, that on the north 
fide (of the preſbytery) were kept, cloſe under lock 
and key, ſuch precious rarities as were not to be ſeen 
by every body; inſomuch that we ſhould wonder if 
he ſhould tell us, what a number of bones were 
brought forth, ſculls, jaw bones, teeth, hands, fingers, 
whole arms; moſt of which, out of devotion, he 
kifled ; but the number was ſo infinite, that he found 
it impoſſible to ſtay to obſerve the whole of them.“ 
Above this, raiſed on a flight of ſteps, ſtood the high 
altar, ornamented as rich as gold, filver, jewellery and 
coſtly art could adorn it; and Eraſmus tells us, we 
ſhould think the richeſt monarchs mere beggars, in 


- ® Battely's Somner, p. 93, part ii. p. 29. 

b There is a liſt of them in the MSS. in the Cotton library, 
printed in Dart's appendix, pl. num. xiii, which takes up more 
than eight folio pages. 

+ Underneath the pavement of this altar was a low vault, the 
rated windows of which looked into the undercraft; this was 
called the leſſer armary, armariolum, to diſtinguiſh it from a 


greater one on the north fide of the north ifle. It contained no- 


thing but the body of St. Blaze, being rather a feretry than a 
ſtore- room. | 


com- 
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compariſon of the abundance of ſilver and gold which 
belonged to the furniture of it. 1 ern 

For the celebration of the divine rites in this church, 

with a pomp and ſolemnity equal to the reſt of the 
ſplendor of it, the veſtry was filled with jewellery, 
with candleſticks, cups, pixes, and croſſes of every 
ſize, made of ſilver and gold, many of them richly and 
curiouſly wrought with mitres, paſtoral ſtaves, with 

. veſtments and copes, almoſt without number, of all 
ſorts and colours of damaſk and velvet, all richly em- 
broidered and mixed with gold and ſilver, that the 
weight of many of them were almoſt too much for. 
the wearer to ſupport without the greateſt fatigue; 
in ſhort, the number and richneſs of them, as appears 
by the inventory taken at the diſſolution of the priory, 
when they were carried away for the king's ule, were. . 
almoT beyond eſtimate'® 

Theſe were chiefly given at different times by the 

archbiſhops and priors of this church. The obitua- 
ries of it mention ſeveral-particulars of ſuch benefac- 
tions ; among others, archbiſhop Stratford gave a moſt 
precious cope and his beſt mitre ; archbiſhop Arun- 
del gave a mitre of gold beſet with many jewels, 1 


* Eraſmi Colloq z ibid. Battely's Somner, p. 94. | 

| The blaze of light occaſioned by the numerous candles and 
torches provided conſtantly for the celebration of divine ſervices 
in this church, muſt have added greatly to the magnificence' of 
them. Mr. Battely has given the antient aſſize — the weights 
and meaſures of the wax tapers provided in the ſacriſty of this 
church, many of them of a large weight and ſize; the paſchal 
taper weighed zoolb. ſeven tapers in ſeven branches, weiglred 50 
pounds. namely fix of them ſeven pounds a piece, and taat in ' 
the middle eight pounds; proceſſion candles zlb. a piece, and 
on the feaſt of the Purification, each wei ghed 3lb. See Battely, 
part ii. appendix, No. xix. | 

= See an account of all theſe veſtynents, ornaments, jewels 
and utenſils depoſited in the facriſty of, this church, anno 1321, 
in a manuſcript in the Cotton library, marked Galba, E. iv. 14, 
f. 114, printed in Dart's appendix, P. iv. No. vi. Of the filver 
veſſels then in the refectory, ibid. F. 185. PEW | 
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rich veſtment, twenty-one copes and one > of cloth of 
gold ; archbiſhop Morton gave eighty copes, em. 


broidered with his name and arms ; in ſhort, the 
obituaries abound with inſtances of this kind ; but 
all thele rich ornaments were ſwept away at the time 
ot the diſſolution, and it may truly be affirmed, more 
for the ſake of the rich plunder, than * real regard 
to reformation. - 

As to the preſent ſtate of the choir of this church, 
It is faid to be the moſt ſpacious of any in the king- 


dom, being about 180 feet in length, and 38 feet 


clear in breadth ; the ſtalls for the dean and preben- 
daries are at the weſt end of it, fix on each fide the 


entrance, and are faid to have been carved by Gib- 


bons; They are of wainſcot, divided by neat pillars 
and pilaſters, fluted, with capitals of the Corinthian 
order, ſupporting arched canopies and a front ele- 


gantly carved with a rich foliage and other ornaments, 


of crowns, ſceptres, mitres, &c. on them are the arms of 
England and Þrance, of the archbiſhopric, and of the 
dean and chapter ; this work was part of what was per- 
formed after the reſtoration, at a vaſt expence, among 
the repairs of thoſe miſchiefs done by the Puritans in 
the time of the preceding troubles. 

The old monkiſh ſtalls, in two rows, on each fi FE 
of the choir, remained till the year 1704, when the 


pieicnt new ſeats and wainſcotting on each ſide, were 


put up in their room, being the deſign ol Sir James 
Burrougb, and are of the Corinthian or compoſite 


order. This part was put up tome years after the 


other, and though not ſo rich in ornaments, is intended 


to corte{pond in taſte with them. 


Sir james Burrough was maſter of Caius college, in Cam- 
bridge, and died iu 1764. Whoever has ſeen the front of the ſe- 
rate houſe it; Cambridge, and compares it with either of theſe 
fdes of the choir, cannot brit obſerve the cloſe relemblance one 
has to the ther, being the deſigns of the ſame perſon. 


About 
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About this time, anno 1706, archbiſhop Tenifon 
ve the preſent throne, which is at the eaſt end of 
theſe ſeats, on the ſouth fide, the expence of it being 


244]. and upwards. The whole is of wainſcot, the 


canopy and its ornaments raiſed very high on ſix fluted 
pillars of the Corinthian order, with proper impoſts, 
and makesa very grand appearance; at the right hand 
of it is the ſeat or pew for the archdeacon. This leaf, 
as well as the throne, is ſituated, as the former ones 
had been, in that part of the choir called the preſbite- 
rium, or chancel, which is diſtinguiſhed from the lower 
part by the two ſteps above- mentioned, reachingfrom 
ſide to fide; the middle {tone of the lower one, hav- 
ing a ſemicircular projection, in which is a ſquare ca- 
vity, now filled up, in which the ſtand was formerly 
fixed, on which laid the precentor's book when he 
performed the ſervice of the choir, before the refor- 

mation.“ 

Weſtward of theſe fleps the pavement of the choir 
1s of grey marble, 1 in {mall ſquares; but eaſtward to 
the altar rail it is laid with large flabs of a very dif- 


ferent kind of ſtone, a ſpecimen of which, being a po- 


liſhed piece of this kind of marble laid as a tablet or 
ſhelf againſt the wall, appears near the northern en- 
trance into the choir, perhaps placed there to lay a 
book on. This piece has ſo much the appearance of 
the grain of wood, that it has been judged by fome to 


be a pettifaction; but when the new, pavement of 


marble was laid at the altar, and many ſtones of this 


kind were taken up to make room for it, this notion 


o Thefe ſteps, when the above alterations and improvements 


were made, were removed a little more towards the eaſt, as they 


remain at preſent ; in the doing of which, numbers of pieces of 


lead, which had Teemingly been melted, were found under the 


ſtores, ſuppoſed by Mr. Goſtling to de ſome of the lead, which 
being meited, fell down from the roof of the church, when the 
Choir was burn t down in 11,74, and had made its way, through 


the extreme heat of the fire, into the Joigh of the Pavement. 


vol. XI. B b appeared 
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appeared to be a miſtaken one, and many of them 
were found capable of a poliſh, little inferior to agate, 
the edges in curious ſtrata and the tops of them beau- 
tifully clouded. The connoiſſeurs have called them 
by different names ; ſome, antique alabaſter agate; 
others, the Sicilian, and the Egyptian agate, and Dr, 


Pocock, the oriental traveller, diaſpro fiorito, the flow- 


ered jaſpar. 

In the middle ſpace of the choir, for the illuminat- 
ing of it on Sundays and feſtivals, there hang two hand- 
ſome braſs ſconces, of twenty four lights each ; that 
towards the weſt has on it the arms of Aucher, impal- 
ing Hewyt?, being the gift of Sir Anthony Aucher, 
bart. of Biſbopſborne, who died in 1692. The other 
has on it the arms of Teniſon, and this inſcription : 
the gift of Dr. Edward Teniſon, archdeacon of Carmar- 
then, anno dom. MDCCXXV1.? 8 + 

The aſcent to the altar is by a flight of ſix ſteps, 
reaching from fide to fide within the altar-rails, the 


height of which has a fine and noble effect. 


The preſent altar-piece was creed ſoon after the 
year 1729, from a deſign of Sir James Burrough be- 
fore- mentioned ; it is of the Corinthian order, very 
loſty and well executed, and makes a very grand and 
magnificent appearance; the expence of it was de- 
frayed out of a legacy of 500l. left in 1729, by the 
will of Dr. John Grandorge, to be laid out on the 
church, and was afterwards employed to this purpoſe. 
At the fame time, a handſome wainſcotting was car- 
ried on from the altar-piece to the two fide doors of 
the choir, in a taſte deſigned to diftinguiſh this part, 
being the preſch terium, or chancel, from the reſt of the 


| choir. 


To th's beneſaction, another of 2001. was added in 
1732, from which a new pavement of black and white 


» Dr. Teniſon was a prebendary of this church at that time, 
and was afterwards biſhop of Oſſory in Ireland, 


marble, 
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marble, in a fancied pattern, was made, beginning at 
the altar-rail, which is of wainſcot with baluſtrades 
handſomely carved ; at ſix or ſeven feet from which 
was carried on the noble flight of ſteps of veined white 
marble, reaching the whole breadth of the place; 
above theſe the pavement is continued in a pattern 
ſuitable to that below them, over the whole flat ſpace 
on which the altar ſtands, being of the breadth of near 
twenty feet. | 

On the front of the upper ſtep, the memory of the 
donor of this pavement is recorded by this inſcription, 
In honorem Der hoc pavimentum LEGAVIT DorRoTHEA 
Nixon, 1732; to this her executor, Mr. Randolph, 
was a contributor.” 

In the centre of the above ſkreen, between the pil- 
lars, is a circular arch in the wainſcot, which was filled 
up as a blank ſpace. This was afterwards ornamented 
with a large piece of crimſon velvet, in a carved and 
gilt frame, placed in it over the altar, from a gift of 
archbiſhop Herring of gol. to be laid out on the 
church ; ſince which a ſtill further improvement has 
been made to this ſkreen, which has a very beautiful 
effect, by laying open this part of it and filling it with 
plate glaſs, framed in copper, gilt ; by which means 
there is a fine proſpective view through it, quite from 
the weſtern extremity of the church, of the eaſtern part 


of it, being the Trinity chapel, with the circular pil- _ 


lars round it, and the ſeveral tombs between them, ter- 
minated by Becket's crown, and the fine painted win- 
dows at the eaſtern extremity of the whole. The for- 
mer altar- piece, which was in the gothic taſte, richly 


4 Mrs. Nixon was the widow of Dr. Thomas Nixon, pre- 
bendary of this church; ſhe died in 1731, and was buried in the 
body of it. Mr, Herbert Randolph, her nephew, to whoſe diſ- 
poſal her legacy, given in the codicib to her will, was left, de- 
termined to have it a diſtin expence, and to compleat it him- 
ſelf if his aunt's money ſhould fall ſhort of it; this proved to 
be the caſe, and the finiſhing of it coſt him zol. 
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carved and ornamented, of the colours of blue and 
gold, now forms the back part of the preſent new 


' ſkreen.* * KL 


The altar itſelt is of wainſcot, being, except when 
the ſacrament is adminiſtered, very plain and undreſſed, 
having on it only a crimſon velvet cloth and cuſhions, 

fringed with a gold border; a preſent made to the 
church, as was the furniture of the archbiſhop's throne, 
the dean's and the vice-dean's ſtalls, by queen Mary, 
wife of king William III. when ſhe viſited this church; 
but on a Sunday, when this altar is dreſſed up for the 
ſacrament, and covered with its coſtly and ſplendid ſer. 
vice of rich plate ;* it has, though perhaps, and indeed 


moſt 


r There was once a large ſun or glory, gilded, having in the 
middle the letters I. H. S. ſet up on high, ſupported by cheru- 
bims with expanded wings, painted and gilt, over this ſcreen of 
the altar, but taken down, becauſe it gave offence, long before 
the ſkreen was removed, but when, is not known ; it now lies 
in the ſmall chapel on the fide of king Henry IV.'s tomb. Tt 
has already been obſerved from Gervas, that at the eaſt corner of 
the high altar, were fixed two pillars of wood, beautified with 

filver and gold, upon which was laid a beam adorned with gold, 
upon which were placed the glory (Maje/tas Dei) the images of 

St. Dunſtan and St. Alphage, and ſeven cheſts or coffers, over- 
laid with gold, full of the relics of many ſaints. The above 
cannot potfibly be the glory which Gervas mentions, and have 
laid here ever ſince the reformation, 

One piece of the church plate is a beautiful cup adorned 
with the figures of a lion and a horſe, being the ſupporters of 
the duke of Nortolk's arms, and of a talbot, the earl of Shrew!- 
bury's. with this inſcription under the foot of it: Thomas How- 
ardus ſeneriſs : Mag. Brit. regis ad Ceſfarem legatus lac tranſiens 7 

zrilis, 1036. Votivum hunc callicem Deo Opt, Max. humilime 
oltulit, altar iq; hujus ecclefice Cathedralis ſacrandum reliquit. This 
ſhews it to have been the votive gift of Thomas Howard, then 
earl of Arundel, who married the daughter and coheir of Gil— 
bert Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, ambatiador from king Charles l. 
to the Emperor, on. his paſſage through this city at the time 
above-mentioned. This chalice or cup is very elegantly finiſhe!, 


and probably had a cover equally ſo, but this part of it has long 
| ſince been miſſing. 


In 
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moſt likely far inferior to its former ſtate before- men- 
tioned, before the reformation ; an appearance of gran- 


deur and magnificence that blots from the mind, as far 


as poſſible, a regret for its having been bereaved of its 
former ornaments, SE 


' - Behind this ſkreen of the high altar, after the further 


aſcent of ſeveral ſteps, is the chapel of the Trinity, 
where there is a circle of tombs of royal and illuſtrious 
perſons ; and adjoining the north wall over againſt the 
monument of king Henry IV. and his queen, is the 
ſmall elegant chapel, built for a chantry for two prieſts 
to celebrate for his ſoul according to his will, ſoon after 
his burial, about the year 1412 ; in the centre of this 
chapel of the Trinity was once the moſt glorious ſight 
throughout the whole church, namely, the ſhrine of St. 
Thomas the Martyr. According to Eraſmus, it was a 
cover of wood, which incloſed a coffin of gold, which 
when drawn up by ropes and pullies, diſcovered an in- 
yaluable treaſure, gold being the meaneſt thing to be 
ſeen there ; all ſhined and glittered with the rareſt and 
moſt precious jewels of an extraordinary bigneſs, ſome 
being larger than a gooſe's egg; when this ſight was 
ſewn, the prior, who was always preſent, touched 
every jewel with a white wand, one by one, telling the 
name, the value and the donor of it ;* but this place, - 
as well as the other parts of the church, was deſpoiled 
of all its riches and ornaments at the reformation, in 


In 1756, there was received from the executors of Philip 
Boſtock Weſton, eſq. of Boſtock, in Berkſhire, in purſuance 
of his will, dated in 1727, the legacy of forty marcs (261. 3s. 4d.) 
to be laid out in buying plate for the altar of this church, with 
which two very handſome patens of filver gilt, for the ſacra- 
mental bread were bought; at the ſame time all the reſt of the 
plate (except the two great candleſticks) was new gilt; which al- 
together make a very handſome and ſplendid appearance, | 
Eraſmi Colloq. Peregrinatio Religiouis Ergo, See Battely's 
Somner, p. 125. | 
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king Henry VIII.'s reign.* Beyond this chapel is the 
vertex of the whole building, called Becket's crown, 

| in which; ſays Eraſmus, was to be ſeen the whole face 

8 of the bleſſed martyr,” ſet in gold and adorned with 

| many jewels, which have all, as well as the altar on 

which it lay, been long ſince removed. This part of 

the building or chapel, as it might be called, was to the 

intent of the firſt founders of it compleat, when built 

| as high as the vaulting over the firſt range of windows 

| in it. The monks at the time of the diſſolution were 

| 


going on, in honour of St. Thomas, to advance this 

| building fill higher, and had compleated another ſtory 
| or range of windows above theſe, and the half way of 
| thoſe for another above them ;* but their fall at that 
| time put an end to their further progreſs in the work, 
| in which unfiniſhed ſtate it continued till of very late 
years, when the upper imperfect part was taken down 
in 1748, the expence being paid out of part of a bene- 
; faction given by Captain Humphry Pudner, of this 
| city, and a kind of battlements placed on the top of it, 
but of ſo uncouth a form, that it is now nearly as great a 


The pavement in this chapel, round the place where the 
above ſhrine once ſtood, has many circular ſtones laid in it, 
with figures very rudely deſigned and executed, of the figns of 
| the Zodiac and other fancies of the workmen, and beſides 
| ' theſe, a curious and beautiful Moſaic, which having ſuffered 

much by the ſuperſtition of ſome, and the deſtructive curioſity 
of others, was ſome years ſince in part repaired. 

* This plainly contradidts what Mr. Somner tells us from 
Stow's Annalsof king Henry VIII. viz. that when by order cf 
lerd Cromwell, Becket's bones were taken out of the iron cheſt, 
which contained them, in order to buin them to aſhes; the 
ſcull and all, with the piece which had been cut out of it, laid 
in the wound, was there found in it. But this latter part of 
them is ſaid to have been placed on this altar, and to be that 
which is as above taken notice of by Eraſmas. 

* Two large newel flaircaſes of ſtone, in the inſide of this 
chapel, lead up to the top of this building, and were probably 
intended, beſides leading to the ſeyeral tories, to end at two. 
handſome ſpires or turrets, 

blemiſh 
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blemiſh and eyeſore as it was before in its former un- 
finiſhed ſtate. | | 
Taz ISLES on each fide of the choir, with the build- 


ings contingent to them, are all that remain unde- 


ſcribed of this church. The outſide walls of theſe iſles 


ſeem by all appearance to have been thoſe which re- 


mained unhurt by the fire which deſtroyed this church 


in the year 1174, anno 20 Henry II. and to have been 


altered, as far as poſſible, to the purpoſe of the new 
building; in the middle of them are two crols iſles, 
with two circular porticos on the eaſtern ſide of each ; 
theſe have all been chapels, and have had altars in 


them; ſome appearances on the walls of their having 


been ſo, are ſtill to be ſeen. In the north portico of 
the north wing, was the altar of St, Martin, and in the 
window over it there ſtill: emains his figure on horſe- 
back, cutting off part of his cloak to cover a naked 
beggar ; at the end of this wing the range of ſmall 
arches and marble pillars make a like number of ſtalls, 
like thoſe in the chapter-houſe, only more diminutive, 
having a bench of ſtone covered with boards, to ſit on, 
all along it; one of theſe ſtalls, being that at the eaſt 
end, is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by being raiſed a 
ſtep higher, and boarded at the back and ſides, ſo as to 
form an armed chair; ſuch a bench is alſo on the weft 


fide of this wing, anſwering that in the oppoſite croſs - 


iſle. Above theſe croſs iſles are two towers, with 
pointed turrets, the one dedicated to St. Andrew, the 
other to St. Anſelm ; theſe have much ornamental 
- carve work on them, with many ſmall pillars and inter- 
ſeed arches over them, and are ſeemingly as antient 

as any part of the church. | 
Above the ſouthern tower 1s a ſmall chapel, called 
St. Anſelm's chapel likewiſe, the monuments in all 
which, together with thoſe in the other parts of the 
church, will be mentioned together hereatter. Before 
St. Anſelm's burial in it, this chapel appears to have 
been known by the name of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
B b 4 the 
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the great ſouth window of which was new made in the 
year 1336, at the charge of 421. 178. 2d.” 

Over this chapel 1s a room, a cloſet to which has a 
window looking into the choir with an iron grate ; the 
only conjecture for the uſe of it ſeems to be, that it 
was made uſe of as a place of confinement for ſuch 
monks as had committed irregularities ; the grated 
window towards the choir, as there was a view of the 
high altar from it, ſeems to have been made that thoſe 
confined here might be eye witneſſes of thoſe: ſacred 
ſolemnities, which they were excluded from joining 
in, and might from it have a view of the elevation of 
the hoſt.* | 

At this chapel may be ſeen how the eaſt end of the 
old church began to contract itſelf towards the circular 
ſorm, in which it was finiſhed, and eſpecially at the 
aſcent to the chapel of the Holy Trinity, which was 
added aſter the fire, and begins at a ſmall diſtance eaſt- 
ward from hence. 

At the upper end of the north iſle, on the north fide, 
is a new built room, called the audit - room, to which 
the dean and chapter acjourn after having firſt begun 
their chapter annually in the antient chapter- houſe of 
the priory, and where they hold their audits and tran- 
ſact their other occaſional buſineſs ; adjoining to this 
is an antient room built of ſtone and vaulted at top, 
now called the treaſury, formerly the great armory, ſo 
called to diſtinguiſh it from the vault called the leſſer 
armory, under the high altar; in the former all the 

antient charters and records of the church are kept, in 


7 Battely, part ii. p. 25; and the particulars of the expence 
of it, appendix, ibid. No 1. 

? The room is pretty large, and has light encugh. It has a 
chimney and an oven; ſo it ſhould ſeem, that thoſe confined 
here were to dreſs ſuch proviſions for themſelves, as the con- 
vent was pleaſed to allow them; from this room there is a door 


into a platform, for them to have the benefit of the freth air 
and excrciſe. 


large 
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large wooden lockers, made in the ſhape of copes, in 
which, as we may no doubt judge from thence, thoſe 
ſort of veſtments were formerly kept. The adjoining 
room, of like conſtruction, is now called the veltry. 
being made uſe of for ſuch purpoſes when. the dean 
and prebendaries meet to robe and unrobe before and 
after divine ſervice, but formerly the ſacriſty.* Eraſ- 
mus, on being led to this room exclaims, Good God ! 
what an incredible number of rich embroidered velt- 
ments of ſilk and velvet, was to be feen there! How 
many candleſticks of gold! There we ſaw the paſtoral 
ſtaff of St. Thomas. It ſeemed to be a cane covered 
over with a thin plate of ſilver, very light, plain, 
and no longer than to reach from the ground to the 
oirdle.”? 

There are very few parts of this church, i in hah 
the windows have not been adorned in the molt coltly 
and beautiful manner with painted glaſs ; and as this 
art became more and more known, we may well ſup- 
poſe, the monks, who ſpared no expence in embelliſh- 
ing their church by all the means they could think of, 
embraced this opportunity likewiſe of adding from 
time to time to the richneſs and grandeur of it; and 
although many of theſe windows have been totally de- 
ſtroyed, and others much defaced, yet there are till 
ſufficient remaining to make us regret thoſe loſt, and 


* The veſtry-room was the old chapel of St. Andrew, ad- 
joining to which on the north ſide is the treaſury ; over theſe 
are ſeveral rooms, ſome of which have chimnies in them, pro- 
bably for the melting of the wax, lead and ſuch other lik» uſes 
that required the heat of fire. The audit room, weſtward from - 
the veſtry, was built about ſeventy years ſince, in the room of 
the antient one ; in this room was a portrait of the founder of 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, Henry VIII. and of Charles I both 
lately removed; and there is one of Dr, Lyndſord Ceryl, de- 
ceaſed, late maſter of Jeſus college, Cambridge, and a preben- 
dary of this church, a perſon to whom the body is much to- 
debred for his indefatigable care and induſtry in the n 
and improvement of their eſtates. 

+ Eraſmi Colloq; ut ſupra. Battely's Somner, Ps 93. 
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to.convince us of the beautiful and grand appearance 
the whole muſt have made when in compleat preſer- 
vation; thoſe flill remaining are not a few, and are de- 
ſervedly admired for the richneſs and brilliancy of their 
colours, and the variety and elegance of the Moſaic 
rounds and borders of them. | | 

The buildings on the north ſide of the church have, 
in ſome meaſure, preſerved the windows there from 
that deſtruction which thoſe on the ſouth have ſuffered 
from a miſchievous enmity to whatever could be come 
at, either beautiful or elegant, in this church, from an 

idea of its being the remnant of popery and ſuperſti- 
tion, and that the deſtruction of it was a meritorious 
ſervice to Proteſtantiſm. The deſigners of theſe win- 
dows, to ſhew the luxuriance of their fancies, formed 
their hiſtorical pieces in ſmall portions, fitted to the 
iron framings of ſuch various patterns, that hardly any 
two windows were alike. 

Mr. Somner has given us an account of the ſubjects 
and inſcriptions round the pictures of twelve of them; 
the principal remains of which have been collected and 
put together in the two, near the door of the former 
organ loft in the north iſle, making two beautiful com- 
pleat windows of the larger ſize. Theſe appear to 
have been in the ſame ſtile of painting with thoſe in 
Becket's chapel]. | 

The choice of ſubjects for the painter was made, by 
collecting two or three hiſtories in ſcripture, in which 
it was thought there was ſome typical reſemblance ; or 
by annexing ſome allegorical picture to ſome one hiſ- 
torical ; and accordingly the inſcription under or about 
a picture, does not always belong to that, but in part 
or on the whole to thoſe which correſpond with it.* 


The 


© The figures in both theſe windows have been thought 
worth obſerving, on account of the reſemblance, which the 
drapery of the figures bears to that in the famous hangings ſaid 
10 have been embroidered by the ſiſter of William the Con- 
. | queror, 
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The uppermoſt range of windows in that additional 
height, which was given to the eaſtern parts of this 
church after the fire in 1174, are in a different ſtile 
from thoſe already mentioned; theſe contain two figures 
only in each of them, of a large ſize ; in thoſe the 
figures are ſmall and the compartments numerous. 
The range of theſe begins over the north ſide of the 
choir, and runs from the north-eaſtern- corners of the 

at tower round the crols iſles and the Trinity cha- 
pel, and back again to the great tower on its ſouth- 
eaſtern corner; the ſubje& of them ſeems to be the 
genealogy of our bleſſed Saviour. The upper half of 
the firſt window, beginning at the north-weſt corner of 
the choir, is quite defaced ; probably it had a figure 
repreſenting the Almighty, which occaſioned its demo- 
lition ; the lower has the figure of Adam in his huſ- 
bandry work, with his name to it. Several of the reſt 
are without figures, and ſome with carpet patterns of 
moſt beautiful colours ; but where any are remaining, 
the ſtile in which they are drawn, and the thrones on 
which they are placed, much reſemble thoſe of the 
kings, on the reverſe of their earlieſt royal ſeals; they 
are in number forty-nine in the whole, including two 
large circular windows at the end of the two croſs 
iſles or wings.“ The upper range of windows in the 
weſtern part of both iſles, having been entirely demo- 
liſhed, have been ſince filled up with fragments from 
other places, and however beautiful the colours may 
be, there is no making out what they are intended to 


queror, and perbaps ſtill preſerved at Bayeux, in Normandy; 
of which prints have been given by Montfaucon, in France, 
and Dr. Ducarel and others in England; and theſe we ma 
ſuppoſe to have been the dreſs of the times. Mr. Goſtling. 
p. 314, has given the ſubje& of ſcripture hiſtory, in eath of 
theſe pictures, with the inſcriptions under them. - 

Mr. Goſiling has given a particular deſcription of all theſe 
windows, with a ſcheme annexed for the better underſtanding 


of it, See his Walk, p. 324 et ſeq. 
| repreſent 
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repreſent; the lower range of windows in the croſs ifles 
have only borders round them, with ſome few coats of 
arms interſperſed ; among theſe in the north wing are 
two modern ones of dean Nevil, with its quarterings, 
and of archdeacon Kingſley. 

The range of large windows in the Trinity chapel 
and in Becket's crown, appears by the remains of them 
to have been finely painted; they were deſigned to re- 
preſent the paſſion of St. Thomas, with the (tory of 
his miracles. The figures are ſmall, and ſo are Fr 
pannels that contain them, which with the iron work. 
titted to them, are contrived with a ſtill greater variety. 
of patterns than thoſe hitherto mentioned, though much 
of the painted glaſs, eſpecially on the north ide of this 
chapel, is (till remaining, yet great part has been de- 
ſtroycd; and though the windows in Becket's crown 
appear at a little diſtance entire, yet they have ſuf- 
fered in many places and have been but very aukwardly 
mended, | 3 

To proceed now to the windows in the weſtern part 
of the church; the great window over the weſtern en- 
trance into the nave, was made in the latter part of the 
reign of king Richard II. anno 1400; it is in the go- 
thic ſtile, quite different in taſte from thoſe above- 
mentioned, being mitred at top and very large, with 
abundance of compartments in ſeveral ſtories or ſtages, 
one above another, divided by jambs ot ſtone work, 

and each finiſhed at top in form of the niches of that 
order. | 

The uppermoſt ſtage or compartment, which is cloſe 
under the point of the mitred arch, contains the arms 
of king Richard II. who having choſen Edward the 
Confefſor for his patron, impaled his coat. The ſe- 
cond range contains ſix {mall figures between the arms 
of his brit wife, on the north, and thoſe of his ſecond 
on the ſouth. The third ſtage has ten ſaints. The 
fourth has twelve ſaints, with a youth Kneeling and 


cenſing 
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renſing on the ſouth fide, and another kneeling figure 
on the north.” Below theſe in the uppermoſt range of 
the large compartments, are ſeven large figures of our 
kings ſtanding under gothic nitches, very highly 
wrought ; they are bearded, have open crowns on 
their heads, and ſwords or ſceptres in their right hands. 
They repreſented Canute, Edward the Confeflor, Ha- 
rold, William the Conqueror, William Rufus, king 
Henry I. and Stephen. They have ſuffered much, 
and have been patched up again; and each had his 
name under him in the old black letrer, of which there 
are very little remains. 

The tops of the canopies are all that are left of the 
fourteen niches, of which the two next ſtages confilt. 
The workmanſhip of this window is much inferior to 
thoſe which have been already mentioned, nor are the 
colours near ſo rich and beautiful. | 

The compartments of the windows in both ranges 
on the ſides of the nave, have each a ſlender border, 
of no meaning and as little beauty; in the midſt of each 
throughout the whole, is a ſhield of arms. The two 
large windows in the lower north and ſouth wings have 
already been mentioned, the one being the coſtly gift 
of king Edward IV. the other a late collection of 
painted glaſs of various ſubjects, na ways relating one 
to the other, taken principally from different pry of 
the church. 

The eaſtern window in the dean's chapel, beſides 
ſome ſhieids of arms of the family of Bourchicr, is 
diapered with an oak leaf between ts acorns, and Bour- 
chier's knots; and in the upper part are impannelled 
in rounds @ golden falcon, volant. In the eaſtern win- 
dow of St. Michael's chapel, in the oppoſite wing, is 
in ſimilar rounds, the deviſe of Margaret Holand, 
whoſe magnificent monument, erected by herſelf, is in 
the middle of this chapel, being a Tt, hind. couchant, 
gorged with a golden coronet and chain, under a tree, 
the device of her grandmother Joan, counteſs of Kent, 


wite 


* 
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wife of Edward the black prince, and mother of king 
Richard II. Another device in the ſame window is 
a white greyhound, couchant, gorged with a golden coro- 
wet and chain, nnder a tree. The other parts of the 
window are filled with ſcrolls containing the words 
A Jhu Mercy, in old Engliſh letters. Theſe are all the 
windows worth notice throughout this church, the 
others having in them either ſmall fragments of painted 
glaſs, or pieces put together by way of patchwork, 
without any relation to each other, and as ſuch of no 
account. ; | . 

Tut NUMBER of altars in this church, as well above 
as in the undercroft, before the reformation, was very 
conſiderable, amounting at leaſt to thirty- eight, in 
different parts of it. This appears to have originated 
from a cuſtom which ſeems to have come from un- 
defiled Chriſtianity, of burying the remains of the 
bodies of eminent faints, eſpecially martyrs, under thoſe 
| flones upon which the euchariſt was celebrated ;* the 
firſt and true intent of which was, to preſerve a due 
reverence for the memories of the ſaints ; even in this 
church it is to be remembered, that in early days the 
head of St. Swithin was incloſed in one altar; the 
head of St. Furſcus in another, and the head of St. 
Auſtroberta in a third altar; that an altar was built as 
a repoſitory for the body of St. Wiltred, and another 
altar was erected at the tomb of St. Dunſtan ; but ſu- 
perſtition in proceſs of time tranſgreſſed all bounds of 
honour and 1efpect due to the memory and relics of 
holy perſons, by framing litanics, ſupplications and 
prayers to the ſaints for the ſake of their merits, and by 
erecting numbers of altars furniſhed with relics, which 
were ſtrong invitations to every one to bring their ob- 
lations to thoſe altars. 

Hence a ſuperfluity of altars abounded in great 
churches, but notwithſtanding this, there ſtill was a re- 
gard to unity, for there was one altar called the high 


* Thorndike, Epiſt. p. 254. Battely, pt. ii. p. 25. 
; or 
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or chief altar, to which the reſt were ſubordinate; at 
this altar the public mals was daily celebrated, at "the 
other altars private maſſes were occaſionally performed, 


All theſe 1uperfluous altars were aboliſhed at the refor- 
mation, and according to the primitive rule, the high 
altar alone was left, at which the ſacred myſteries of 
religion have ever ſince, and are now celebrated free 


from all abuſes of ſuperſtition. 
Thoſe which have been demoliſhed, have been moſt 
of them mentioned in the deſcription of this church, 


in the former pages of this book, as have the ſeveral 


places where they ſtood, and the reſpective ſaints to 
whom they were dedicated. 


The MEASUREMENT of the whole building of this 


cathedral, 1s as follows : 


3 Feet. 
Length from the eaſt to weſt within ſide = 
Length of the choir - _—_ - 180 
Bread th of the choir from pillar to pillar 40 
Lengthof the nave to the foot of the ſteps 178 
From thence to the ſkreen at the entrance of the 
choir THT, - 36 
Breadth of the nave and fide iſles =— - oy 
Height of it to the vaulted roof »- + 80 
Lower croſs ifles from north to ſouth in length 124 
Upper croſs iſles from north to ſouth . 154 
Height of the Oxford ſteeple - — 130 
Height of the Arundel ſteeple — 100 
Height of the ſpire formerly on it oo 
Height of the great W called Bell Harry 
tower - - 235 
Height of the great tower within to the 
vaulting - — - 130 
Area of the great tower — 35 by 35 
Vaulting of the choir from the pavement 71 
Vaulting of the chapel behind the altar 2 -2 
Square of the cloyſters - — 134 


THE accounT of MONUMENTS and GRAVESTONES, 
throughout this church, has been purpoſely reſerved to 
mention them in this place altogether, that the deſerip- 
tion of the fabric might not be interrupted by the re- 
cital of ſuch a number of them; many of them in the 
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nave and martyrdom had been curiouſly and richly in- 
laid with ornaments and inſcriptions on braſs, but all 
of them have been long ſince defaced and the braſſes 
purloined from them. 

Mention has been made before, that on the new 
paving of the nave a few years ago, the ſeveral grave. 
ſtones and tombs in it were removed elſewhere ;* the 

antient ones, eſpecially of the archbiſhops and the 
priors, to make good the pavement of the ſermon- 
houſe, and the modern ones to the lower ſouth wing or 
croſs iſle. For the inſcriptions on the ſeveral braſſes 
throughout this church, we are principally indebted to 
' Weever and Somner, as we are to Battely and Dart 
for the later memorials, each of whom have reſpec- 
tively preſerved the memory of ſuch as remained in 
their times ;* from them we learn that of thoſe in the 
nave the lowermoſt graveſtone in the middle ſpace be- 
ing one of a much larger ſize than uſual, having been 
richly inlaid with brats, with the portrait of a biſhop in 
his robes, and an inſcription likewiſe, was for. John 
Bokingham, biſhop of Lincoln, who died in king Ri- 
chard I1.'s reign, about the year 1397, having reſigned 
his biſhopric and become a monk of this priory, where 
he died.“ 
Some 


* On ſearching the graves and moving the remains of thoſe 
antiently buried in this nave, for new making of the ground 
to lay the preſent new pavement on, it was then found that 
this was not the firſt time theſe de poſitories of the dead had. 
been diſturbed, for every coffin and grave had been opened and 
ranſacked, moſt probably in the time of the preat rebellion, 
by the Puritans, partly out of enmity to the place, bout prin- 
cipally in ſearch of whatever of value might have been depo- 
ſited in them, 

See Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 234. Bait. Somn, 
appendix, No. xxxii. 

a He was in that reign keeper of the privy ſeal, and after- 
wards biſhop of Lincoln, whence, in 1397, pope Boniface IX. 
' bearing him ſome grudpe, tranſlated him by force to Litchfield, 
a biſhopric of much interior value, which he refuſed to 3 

an 
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Some little diſtance higher was an inſcription in 
French, with the figure of a knight in armour, and 
ſhields of arms, for Sir William Septvans, who died in 
1407. Near it was an inſcription in Latin, with the 
figures of a knight and his wife, with their ſhields of 
arms, for Sir William Septvans, who died anno 1448, 
and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir John Peche, 
and theſe verſes, ; : | 


Sum quod eris, volui quod vis, credens quaſe credis, 
Vivere forte diu, mox ruo morte ſpecu 

Ceffi quo neſcis, nec quomodo, quando ſequeris. 
Hinc fimul in celis ut fimus quoque preceris, 


Not far from thence an inſcription in Latin, with a 
figure of a man and ſhield of arms, for Odomar Heng- 


and chuſing rather a retired monaſtic courſe of life, he became 
a monk of this church, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
days, living here 24 weeks at his own coſts, and dying in the 
prior's lodgings, called the Maſter Honours, By his will he 
gave ſeveral legacies, viz. to the church, to the prior Thomas 
Chillenden, and to every monk. He appointed that 100 pence - 
ſhould be given to 100 poor people, to every one a penny an- 
nually, on the anniverſary of his death, for ever; he appointed 
the above prior his ex2cutor, who out of his goods, which were 
fold, purchaſed ornaments and veſtments for this church, to the 
value of 240l. the particulars of which are recited in the obi- 
tuary. He appointed to be buried towards the lower end of the 
nave of this church, having made an agreement, as appears by 
the records of it, with the prior and convent, to build him with 
all convenient ſpeed, a chantry chapel near his ſepulture, but ir 
is not known whereabouts, See pat. 1 Henry IV. p. v. m xxvi. 
When the preſent new pavement was made, his ſkeleton was 
found entire, but nothing elſe, nor any part of his coffin re. 
maining, William Haukyn, chaplain of the chapel of John Bo- 
kyngham, died in 1468; and Robert Barton, another of the 
chaplains, in 1488, and deſired to be buried in the place where 
the reſt of the chaplains were uſually buried. 

i This Sir William Septvans, ſays Weever, p. 234, ſerved 
in the wars of France under king Edward III. It appears by his 
will in the conſiſtory court of Canterbury, that his reſidence was 
at Milton, near Canterbury, and that which was very remark - 
able, he gave manumiſſion to divers of his ſlaves and natives. 


VOL. xi. Ea. ham, 


his place of burial, 
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ham, eſq. who died in 1411.* Nearer the ſouth ſide 


an inſcription in Latin on a large grey ſtone, with the 
figure of a knight and his ſhields of arms, for the moſt 
noble Sir John Guildford, one of the counſellors of 
Henry VII. He died anno 8 Henry VII. 1493. 

* Near the above an. inſcription in Latin, with the 


figures of a man in long robes, and a woman and ſhields 


of arms, for William Bruchelle, ve Brenchley, for- 
merly juſtice of the common pleas, who died in Hol- 
borne, in the ſuburb of London, in 1446, and Joane 
his wife, who died in 1453. | 

Not far from the above, an inſcription in Engliſh, 
and figure 'of a man in a long gown, for Edm. Haut, 
eſq. who died in 1488. 

Nearer the north ſide, an inſcription and figure of a 
knight with ſhields of arms, as follows : 


Thomas Fogge, jacet hic, jacet hic ſua ſhonſa Johanna, 
Sint celo cives fer te Deus hos et Oſanna; 

Regni Protector Francos Britones ſuperavit 

Nebilium rector ficuti Leo C aftra predavit 

Et quog, Militiam fic pro patria peramavit 

Ad ſumman patriam deus hunc ab agone vocavit. n 


in 


* Weever ſays, he dwelt at Cowſted in Stockbury, 

| See an account before of the chantry chapel, built for him, 
adjoining the ſouth fide of the nave, not far from his place of 
burial, afterwards called dean Nevil's chapel. By his will he 
gave to the fabric of this church 100l. 

» By his will in the conſiſtory court of Canterbury, anno 
1407, he gave ten marcs to the work of this church; and it is 
recorded in the obituary, that Sir Thomas Fogge gave zol. ſter- 
ling, towards the new chapter-houſe ; and his wife gave 20d. to 


each monk in the convent. She was deſcended from the royal 
blood of the kings of England, being daughter of Sir Stephen 


de Valence, who was deſcended from William de Valence, earl 

of Pembroke, half brother by the mother to king Henry III.— 
She died July 8, 1425. 

The ſhieid of arms of this Sir Thomas Fogge, carved and 

painted on wood, hung till of late on the pillar of the nave, next 

William Fogg, gent. of St. Elphe, was bu- 

rd \ ried 
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In the north iſle of the nave was an inſcription in 
Latin, and the figure of a prieſt in his long robes, for 
MaſterRichard Willeford, once chaplain of the chantry 
of Arundell, who died in 1520. Another for Robert 
Clifford, eſq. brother to Richard Clifford, biſhop of 
London, who died in 1422 ; and another for Sir Wil- 
liam Arundell, juſtice of our lord the king. 
At the upper end of the nave, between the pillars, 
- were three large handſome raiſed tombs of Petworth 
marble, all richly inlaid with braſſes; the one on the 
north ſide having had the portrait of an archbiſhop in 
his pontifical dreſs, for archbiſhop Iſlip, who died in 
1366 ; the lower one on the ſouth ſide having a like 
rtraiture and ornaments on it, for archbiſhop Wit- 
tleſey, who died in 1374. The tomb above this laſt, 
having had an inſcription and portraits of a man in 
long robes, and a woman, for William Lovelace, ſer- 
geant at law, and high ſteward of the liberties of 
Chriſt-church, and of Anne his firſt wife; he died anno 
1576, 8 
At the upper end of the middle ſpace near the ſteps 
leading to the choir, there were ſeveral large grave- 
ſtones of marble, which had been laid over priors of 
this church, and two over archbiſhops, as appeared by 
the marks remaining on them, each having been richly 
ornamented with braſſes, having their portraits in their 
pontifical habits, ſhields of arms, &c." 


ried here in 1525 and as by his will he expreſſes it, near his 
anceſtors. He gave by it to the bell-ringers of Chriſt-church, 
for the pele, and for the making of his poole 3s. 4d. He left an 
infant ſon Francis by Katherine his wife. 

It may be obſerved, that the grave-ſtones of the priors are 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the archbiſhops, though - 
their mitres, robes, &c. from the marks on them where the braſs 
was formerly inlaid, plainly appear to have been fimilar; thoſe 
of the latter, having in their hands a faff, with a filain croſs, 
Formee, at the top; whereas thoſe of the former had in theirs, a 
paſtoral feaff,, with an ornamented crook, Leland, in his Itinerary, 
vol. vi. ſays, „ theſe high tumbs of biſhops be in the body of 
the church, Simon 1/elepe, Whiteleſey, Arundel.“ 


Cc 2 Weever 
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Weever mentions * a monument erected here to the 
memory of that valiant knight Sir William Molineux, 
of Seſton, in Lancaſhire, who at the battle of Nauarret 
in Spain, was made knight banneret by Edward the 
black prince, anno 1367, under whoſe command he 
ſerved likewiſe for a long time in the wars of France, 
whence returning home, he died in Canterbury, anno 
1372, and was buried here; but even the place 

where the monument ſtood has been long ſince un- 
known. 3 85 

John Monins, eſq. of Swanton, by his will proved 
in 1568, directed to be buried in the pariſh church of 
Walderſhare, and that there ſhould be beſtowed to- 
wards the rearing of a convenient tomb of ſtone, in the 

ſheere church of this county, as a monument of him, 
the ſum of 100 marcs. | 

Somner mentions ſeveral graveſtones in the nave of 
this. church, the particular places of which are un- 
known; theſe were of the prebendaries Myllys and 
Gardiner, formerly monks of this priory, and named 
prebendaries in the foundation charter of this church; 
of Thomas Hoo the younger, of Canterbury, anno 
1407 ; of alderman Dobbs, anno 1580; of the lady 
Crook, wife of Sir Gerard Crook, anno 1579 ; be- 
ſides which, he ſays, there were ſeveral others, which 
being moſtly of mean and obſcure perſons, he did not 
think them worthy to mention. | 

To the above may be added, the memorials on 
graveſtones of Adrian Saravia, prebendary of this 
church, and his firſt wife Catherine D'Alliz ; he died 
in 1612; his monument will be mentioned hereafter ; 
of John Sandford, prebendary, who died in 1629 ; of 
one for Nicholas, John and Nicholas Sympſon, grand- 
father, father and ſon ; the firſt and the laſt of them 
both S. T. P. and prebendaries of this church; the 
one died 1530; the other in 1609. The ſon being 


2 See Funeral Monuments, r. 234. 


bred 
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bred a merchant, on the raging of the civil war, retired 
into the country, where he died in 1 680. 

Dart has added theſe more modern ones, ſince de- 
faced, and removed with the others. In the ſouth iſle, 
before the chapel door of the Nevils, ſurrounded by 
antient defaced graveſtones, a blue one for Jacob de 


Prez, D. D. obt. 1717. Some graveſtones over ſeveral - 


children of Herbert Randolph, eſq. and one for. Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Beſt, eſq. and widow of Her- 
bert Randolph, eſq. obt. 1697. 

In the north iſle a ſtone and inſcription for the three 
daughters of Dr, Thomas Green, archdeacon and pre- 
bendary ; another for Sarah, wife of Matthew Griffith, 
D. D. chaplain to king Charles I. and daughter of 


Richard Smith, D. D. chaplain to queen Anne ; one 


for Walter Knight, A. M. miniſter of the goſpel, af- 
ternoon lecturer on the Lord's day, in this place; ano- 
ther for Robert, ſon of Robert, the only ſon ſurviving 


of Dr. Iſaac Bargrave, late dean of Canterbury, obt. 


1659, Kt. five years, and lies amidſt the aſhes of his 


father, brothers John, Iſaac and Henry and his ſiſter 


Jane. 
Farewell, * boy, al farewell all in thee 5 
Bleſt parents can in their beſt children ſee ; 
Thy. life to wooe us unto heaven was lent us, - 
Thy death to wean us from the world i is ſent us. 


Alſo for Iſaac Bargrave, his brother, obt. 1663. Me- 
morials for ſeveral of the family of Sprakeling ; one 
for Dr. John Aucher, prebendary, obt. 1700; for Ni- 


cholas Wooton, organiſt, obt. 1700; for Francis Bar- 
ton, eſq. obt. 1639 ; for John, ſon of Chriſtopher Al- 
len, gent. of Borden, obt. . . . In the middle ſpace, 


a graveſtone for Nathaniel Herring, elq a native of 
Jamaica, obt. 1716; for Theodorus Beacon, M. D. 
and his unmarried davghter Elizabeth ; he died in 


1729, 


Cc 3 The 
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The modern graveſtones, of later date, which were 
removed to the ſouth croſs iſle, were moſtly in me- 
mory of the ſeveral prebendaries and of their families; 
the former of which will be taken notice of in the 
account of them, in the further part of this work 

_ hereafter. 

There are ſome few mural tablets againſt the ſides 
of the nave, viz. againſt the north wall for Thomas 

Sturman, auditor of this church, who died in 1632, 
which being almoſt obliterated, was replaced by Dr, 
John Bargrave, vice-dean, in 1679; for Orlando Gib- 
bons, of Cambridge, organiſt of the royal chapel to 
king Charles I. who came to Canterbury, to attend the 
ſolemnity of that prince's marriage with queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, but died here of the ſmall-pox, on Whit- 
ſunday, 1625. The monument has his buſt on it; for 
Wm. Gardiner, prebendary, obt. 1544 ;1 for Adrian 
Saravia, prebendary ; he died in 1612 ; the inſcription 
on his graveſtone has been mentioned before; for John 
Turner, S. T. P. canon of Lincoln, and prebendary of 
Canterbury ; he married Sarah Tucker, a clergyman's 
daughter in Suffolk; he died in 1720; for Richard 
Colfe, S. T. P. prebendary, who died in 1613 ; a very 
handſome monument for Sir John Boys, having his 
effigies habited in his doctor's robes, in a reclining poſ- 
ture, lying on it; he was of the family of Fredville, 
and was bred to the law, he was ſteward to five arch - 
| biſhops of Canterbury; aſſeſſor in the court to three 
wardens of the five ports, recorder of the city of Can- 
terbury, founder of Jeſus hoſpital in the ſuburbs ; he 
married two wives, firſt, Dorothy Pawley ; ſecondly, 
Jane Walker, but left no child; he died 1612, #t. 77; 
underneath are the figures of his two wives and of an 
infant lying in ſwadling cloaths, on a tablet between 


Þ See an account of him in Wood's Ath. vol. i, See Faſti, 
col, 222. | 


By his will he ordered a ſtone of forty ſhillings value, to be 
aid over him. 


them; 
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them; at top are his arms between thoſe of his two 
wives. This monument being much abuſed in the 


great rebellion, was repaired by his relation Grotius 


Boys, ſon of Geoffry, of Betſnanger; at a ſmall diſ- 
tance is a mural tablet for Dr. Thomas Boys, of Fred- 
ville, who married the daughter of Richard Rogers, 
S. T. P. dean of Canterbury, and ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop ; and likewiſe for Elizabeth, ſecond daughter 
of Sir William Boys, M. D. great-grandſon of the 
aforeſaid Thomas Boys; ſhe died in 1722. 3 

Againſt the ſouth wall, an oval tablet of white mar- 
ble for John Porter, eſq. of Wandſworth, in Surry ; 
he died in 1764; he married Catherine, daughter of 
lieutenant-general George Sutton, by whom he left 
one ſon and five daughters ; at the top the arms.of 
Porter, three bells and a canton, and at bottom Requi- 

eſcat in Pace ;* another like tablet for Richard Cope 
Hopton, eſq. of theſe precincts, who died in 1786; 
and further an elegant monument of ſculpture, in 
white marble, executed by Ryſbrack, for John Symp- 


ſon, eſq. the only ſurviving ſon of John Sympſon, of 


On the removal of the earth for making the new pavement 
of the nave, the ſtone coffin under this monument was found 
with the outward fide of it already broken to pieces; in it were 
three ſkulls, lying cloſe together at one end, and a number of 
bones in a heap. promiſcuouſly in the middle of it. Under the 


window, eaſtward, from this monument, there was found lying 


on the foundation, which about three feet under the ſurface pro- 
jetted like a ſhelf, a ſkeleton, the body of which had been to all 
appearance richly habited ; ſome of the materials of the cloathing 
remained in ſmall pieces or tatters, ſeemingly a ſtuff of gold tiſſue, 
aud a piece of a leaden plate, on which could be read aK Er. 
and the word PRIMAS. ſeemingly very antient ; the remaining 
part of the lead had crumbled away. Theſe, perhaps, were the 
remains of archbiſhop Theobald, who was buried ſomewhere 
hereabouts, in the year 1184. | 
* This motto is conſtantly put on all the monuments and grave. 
ſtones in this kingdom, of thoſe of the Roman Catholic perſua- 
' fion, of which this gentleman was one; . ſeemingly from an ap- 
prehenſion that their remains might be diſturbed by the Pro- 
teſtants, 
Cc4 the 
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the profeſſion of the law, the Arſt born of Nichols 
Sympſon ; he ſtudied the liberal arts, and particularly 
phyſic, at Merton college, Oxford; he died in 1748. 

At a little diſtance eaſtward from this monument is 
an antient one againſt the wall, the letters of which are 
much defaced by time ; at the under part of it there 
has been ſeemingly the effigies of one or more —— 
Tre following 1s the inſcription on it: 


He thats impriſoned in this narrot room, 
Wer't not for cuſtom needs nor verſe, nor tomb 3 
| Nor can from theſe a memory be lent 

To him who muſt be his tombs monument. 

Aud by the viriue of his laſting fame, 

Muſt miake his tomb live long, not it his name; 
For when this gaudy monument is gone, 
Children of th* unborn world fhall ſpy the ftone 
That covers him and to their fellows cry, - 
Tis here, tis hereabouts BERKELEY does lie, 
Zo build his tomb then, is not thought ſo ſafe. 
Wheſe virtue muſt outlive his epitaph.* . 


On the outſide of the ſouth wall of the nave, but with 
a door opening into it till lately, ſtood Nevil's chapel, 
formerly Brenchley's chantry, and. fitted up by dean 
Nevil, about the year 1600, as a place of burial for 
himſelf and his relations, as has been already taken no- 
tice of before. In this chapel were two handſome mo- 
numents; that on the eaſt ſide conſiſted of two com- 
partments; under one arch of it was the effigies of 
dean Nevill, in his habit, kneeling at a deſk, who was 
buried here in 1615 ; under the other arch, that of his 
brother Alexander Nevill, habited in armour, in the 
like poſture ; he was the eldeſt ſon of Richard Ne- 
vill, eſq. by Ann Mantel, daughter of Sir Walter Man- 
te]; he died in 1614; oppoſite was the monument of 
Richard Nevill, eſq. and Anne his wife, the dean's fa- 


t In the Prerog, cf, Canterbury, I find the will of Robert 
Berkeley, gent. of Chrifi-church, proved in 16143 butTknow 
pot whether it be the ſame above-mentioned, 


ther 


r on” Xa 
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ther and mether, and Thomas Nevill, his uncle, erected 
in 1599 by the dean; but the dates of the death and 
age of the dean, and the age of his brother Alexander, 


who died in 1614, are on their monument left blanks, - 
as having probably been erected in their lives time, 
and not inſerted afterwards ; Richard Nevill, above- | 


mentioned, was born in Nottinghamſhire, whoſe father 
and elder brother were Sir Alexander and Sir Anthony 


Nevill, he ſpent the decline of his life at Canterbury, 
having married Ann, daughter of Sir Walter Mantel, 


and the lady Margaret, (who after Sir Walter's death, 
married Sir William Hault, and laſtly Sir James Hales) 
they were all buried in this chapel.* 
In the lower ſouth wing of croſs iſle, are ſeveral mo- 
dern mural monuments, viz. of William Kingſley, 
archdeacon and prebendary ; he died in 1647, and of 
Damaris his wife, who ſurvived him, and died in Octo- 
ber, 1678 ; another for the famous and learned Meric 
Caſaubon ; both he and his father Iſaac Caſaubon hav- 
ing been canons of this church ; he died in 1671 ; one 
for John Caſtilion, S. T. P. dean of Rocheſter, and 
canon of this church, who died in 1688; againſt the 
principal pillar are two monumental compartments, 
one for Mrs. Frances Holcombe, wife'of Samuel Hol- 
combe, S. T. P. and prebendary, daughter of George 
Hetherington, gent. of London, and Suſan his wife, 
of the antient family of Wilmer, in Yorkthire ;- of four 
children ſhe bore, Frances, Samuel and Ann ſurvived ; 
ſhe died in 1725; the other for Samuel Holcombe, 
S. T. P. above-mentioned ; he died in 1761 ; this 
monument was erected by his children Samuel Hol- 
combe, A. M. prebendary of Worceſter, and Frances; 


* In 1787 the cathedral being new paved, this chapel was 
removed, when the monuments. in taking down were almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed. The figure of the Dean, and that of his 
brother which is mutilated, have fince been placed in the chapel 
of the Virgin Mary. Of the inſcriptions, that to the memory 
of the Dean is now the only one remaining perfect, which is 
placed between the two figures, See Todd's Deans of Can. 
terbury, p. 80. | 


another 
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another for Miſs Jane Hardres, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hardres, king's ſerjeant at law, and Phila» 
delphia his wife ; ſhe died in 1675. h 
At the corner between the ſouth door and St, Mi. 
chael's chapel, is a mural] monument for John Battely, 
S. T. P. rector of Adiſham, and canon and archdeacon 
of this church and dioceſe; he died in 1708. On the 
other ſide of the entrance into the above chapel, 
againſt the corner pillar, is a marble monument of two 
compartments, for Herbert Randolph, A. M. eldeſt 
ſon of Herbert Randolph, eſq. of this city, and Mary 
his wife, daughter of John Caſtilion, dean of Rocheſter, 
He married Catherine, daughter of Edward Wake, 
S. T. P. prebendary of this church; and after her 
death, Mary, daughter of Nathaniel Denew, eſq. He 
was firſt of Chriſt church, in Oxford, and then fellow 
of All Souls college; afterwards rector of Deal and of 
Woodchurch, and a fix preacher of this cathedral.— 
Dart fays, that in this iſle were graveſtones ſor Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Hayman, and Thomas their 
only ſon. She died in 1615; he in 1634; for Mrs. 
Jane Hamand, reſt obliterated ; for . . . Criſp, citizen 
of London, obt.'1632, æt. 21 ; for Catherine, widow 
of Nicholas Drake, eſq. who had by her former huſ- 
band, William Kingſley, five ſons and one daughter, 
_ deſcended from the Tothills, in Devonſhire, and was, 
the youngeſt of thirty-three children, of William To- 
thill, and ſurvived them all. She diedin 1622. For 
Jane Anſell, widow, daughter of Robert Moyle, eſq. 
of Buck well, obt. 1632. Near St. Michael's chapel, 
for William Belk, S. T. P. prebendary, obt. 1676; 
for Thomas Belk, S. T. P. prebendary, ſon of the for- 
mer, obt. 1712. A ſmall ſtone for Urſula Horſmonden, 
obt. 1682. Theſe graveſtones have all been removed 
from their places, and have been intermixed with thoſe 
removed from the nave, on making the new pavement 
there and placed here, as has been already noticed 


betore. 
Adjoining 
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Adjoining to the eaſt fide of this ifle, is St. Mi- 
chael's, otherwiſe called the Somerſet chapel, entirely 
filled with {culprured monuments, all. which are entire 
and well preſerved, owing to their not being erected 


to the memories of churchmen; almoſt a ſure deſtruc- 


tion to them, in the time of the great rebellion. 
In the middle of this chapel is a beautiful and ſump- 
tuous raiſed tomb or monument of alabaſter, on which 
lie, in full proportion, the effigies, excellently ſculp- 
tured, of Margaret, daughter of Thomas, and ſiſter and 
coheir of Edmund Holand, both earls of Kent ; be- 
ſide her lie her two huſbands : on her left John Beau- 
fort, marquis of Dorſet and earl of Somerſet ; and on 
her right Thomas Plantagenet, duke of Clarence ;* 


round the edge of the tomb were theſe two verſes in 


braſs, now worn away : 


Hic yacet in tumulo Thomas Clar. nunc quaſi nullus 
Qui fuil in Bello Clarus nec clarior ullus. 


— 

* In one of the regiſters of this church, mention is made of 
the earl of Somerſet's having been admitted during his life time 
into the fraternity of this convent, He died on April 21, being 
Palm Sunday, 1410. Thomas, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon af 


king Henry IV. was lain in battle in France, on Eaſter eve. 


1421, annog Henry V. The lady Margaret lived to a good old 
age, and dying a widow on Dec. 31, 1440, was buried here.— 
She erected this monument in her life time for herſelf and her 


two huſbands, On her head, as well as the duke's, are ducal co- 


ronets ; on her robes were depicted the arms of England witlin a 
bordure, argent. His arms were depicted on his breaſt. The 
duke of Clarence by his teſtament, dated July 10, 1417, directed 
to be buried in this cathedral, at the feet of his father, king 
Henry IV. and appointed his executory to purchaſe the patro- 


nage of ſome church, worth 4ol. per annum, and to procure 


the ſame to be appropriated to the prior and monks of it, to 
maintain four ſecular prieſts there, to celebrate divine ſervice for 
ever, and named in it King Henry V. his brother, his next heir. 
Margaret his wife ſurvived him, by whom he left no iſſue, but 
he had one illegitimate ſon, called John the Baſtard of Clarence, 
who was in the ſkirmiſh, in which his father was ſlain, and re- 
covering his dead body from the enemy, carried it firſt to the 
ducheſs, who was then in Normandy, and from thence to Can- 
terbury, where it was interred, Rym, Fad. vol. ix. p. 462. 


The 
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The mural monuments are; on the left or north 
ſide, one for lieutenant-colonel Prude, lain at the ſiege 
of Maſtricht, in the Belgic wars, in 1632. On it is his 
effigies clad in armour, kneeling on a cuſhion on one 
knee ; and underneath theſe verſes : 


Stand ſoldiers ere you march, by way of charge 
Take anexamfpile here, that may enlarge 
Your minds to noble actions. Here in peace ; 
Refts one whoſe life was war, whoſe rich increaſe 
Of fame and honor from his valour grew, 
. Unbegged, unhought; far what he won he drew 
By juft deſert : having in ſervice been 
A ſoldier till near fixty from ſixteen 
Years of his adi ive life : Continually 
Fearleſs of death, yet fliil prepar'd to die 
In his religious thoughts : For midſt all harms 
He bore as much of piety as arms. | 
Now ſoldiers on, and fear ; not to intrude 
The gates of death, by 1 examfile of this Prude, 


He married Mary, daughter of Sir Adam Spracklin, 
and had by her four ſons and three daughters. His 
ſurviving ſon Searles erected this monument. 

Next to this, eaſtward, is another monument, 
adorned likewiſe with much ſculpture, for Sir Thomas 
Thornhurſt and his lady. He was ſon of Sir Stephen 
Thornhurſt, employed in the Dutch, German and Spa- 
niſh wars, as a general, and was ſlain in the expedition 
againſt the Iſle of Rhee, in 1627 ; by Barbara his wife, 
one of the coheirs of Thomas Shirley, eſq. he had 
three children, Barbara, Anthony and Cecilia, On it 
are their effigies, his, clad in armour, in a reclining 
poſture, holding his ſhield of arms in his left hand ; 
hers, lying at full length beſide him, having a book in 
her right hand. Underneath are the figures of their 
three children; above them all 1s a. tablet with theſe 


verſes: 
Stay 
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Stay gentle reader, paſs not lightly by, : 
This tomb is ſacred to the memory 
Of noble Thornhurſt; what he was and who 
There is not room enough in me to how, 
Nor his brave flory out at length t explain 
Both Germanies, the new found world and Spain, 
Oſtende long fiege and Newports battle tryed 
His worth ; at laſt warring with France he dyed. 
His blood ſealed that laſt conqueſt, for black Rhee 
Gave him at once a death and victory. | 
His death as well as life victorious was 
Fearing left Rhee (as might be brought to aſs) 
By others might be loſt in time to come 
He took poſſeſſion till the day of doom. 


Eaſtward of the above is another handſome monu- 


ment, for lady Thornhurſt, ſometime the wife of Sir 
Richard Baker, of Siſinghurſt, by whom ſhe had two 
daughters, the lady Griſogone Lennard and the lady 
Cicely Blunt. She died in 1609 ; on it is her effigies 


lying at full length, her head reclining on her right 


hand, and in her left a book; above is that of a man 
kneeling, with his hands joined and uplifted, he is clad 
in armour with his ſword and ſpurs on. Underneat1 
her figure, on one fide the baſe, is that of dame Grifc- 
gone Lennard; on the other, that of dame Cicely Blunt, 
both kneeling in the full dreſs of the times. 
The next monument ſtill further eaſtward, is that of 
the lady Dorothy Thornhurſt, daughter of Roger Drew, 
eſq. of Dentworth, who after the deceaſe of Dr. Hip- 


pocrates d' Otten, a celebrated phyſician of the illuſ- 


trious family of Otten, in Holſatia, married a ſecend 
time to Sir Stephen Thornhurſt, and ſurvived him. 
She died in 1620; on it is her effigies, kneeling, ner 
hands joined and uplifted as in the attitude of prayer, 
as large as life, elegantly carved in alabaſter ; before 
her is a deſk, with a book lying open. on it. On the 
baſe of the tomb are theſe verſes : 


F.. 
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FSi Laudata Venus, Juno, fi ſacra Minerva, 
Quis te collaudet fæmina? talis erat; 
Te Te magnaninam, pulclram, Doftamg; Cadentem, 
Et talem tantis Dotibus urna teget ? 
Spiritus aftra fer it, fic inter Sidera Sidus, 
Calicolam recipit Celicolimg; Domus, 


At the eaſt end, a handſome one of white marble, 
for Miſs Anne Milles, called the Beauty of Kent, hay- 


ing her buſt carved in white marble on it; ſhe was 
daughter of Samuel Milles, eſq. and Anne his wife. 
She died unmarried in 1714, æt. 20. On the pavement 


below is a remarkable antient tomb of ſtone, coffin 


ſhaped, having a croſs carved on the top, for archbi- 


ſhop Stephen Langton ; only the head part of it is 


within the chapel, the wall of which croſſes the middle 
of it, by which 1t appears that the old chapel, in which 
x was firſt erected, was of a larger extent than the pre- 
ſent one.“ Next is a mural monument, being a ceno- 
taph, for Sir George Rooke, who lies buried in St. 
Paul's church, in Canterbury. On it is placed his buſt, 
creſſed in a large full curled wig, after the manner of 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's, in Weſtminſter abbey. He was 
fon of Sir William Rooke, knight, and vice admiral 
of England. The French flying from the fight in 
1592, he in an open boat, amidſt the fire of great and 
ſmall thot, in the preſence of ſo many French, a deed 
ſcarce credible, having firſt prepared the fire fhips, 
burnt thirteen ſhips of war near La Hogue ; afterwards 
the difference between the Swedes and Danes being 
cempoſed, he by his advice left the north in peace and 


returned ſouthward, where a whole fleet of the enemies 


» Leland, in his Itinerary, vol vi. f. 3, p. 4, ſays, ** In the 
croſs iſle that ſtandeth beneath the degrees of the quire ſouth- 
ward lye buried in St. Annes chapel Simon Langhtoun and alſo 


another biſhop of Cantewarbyri there lyeth alſo John Counte of 
So. . » +» » and another of them with a lady ; . . . . of Cla- 


raunce,” ; 


conyoying 
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convoying ſhips, were either burnt or taken at Vigo. 
He ſafely brought to England the galleons, ſhips of 
immenſe burthen, laden with treaſure; and with the 
utmoſt integrity lodged the ſpoils in the public trea- 
ſury. He took Gibraltar with the fleet in fewer hours 
than a regular army afterwards in vain beſieged it 
months, and with the ſame career of ſucceſs, his navy 
being much inferior in ſtrength, he put to flight the 
whole French fleet, which, though well provided, 
dared not to hazard a battle. He retired after all to 
his paternal ſeat near this city, where he died in 1 708; 
he married three wives ; firſt, Mary Howe, of Cold 
Berwick, in Wiltſhire ; ſecondly, Mary Lutterell, of 
Dunſter caſtle, in Somerſetſhire ; and thirdly, Ca- 
therine Knatchbull, of Merſham Hatch, in Kent; by 
the ſecond of whom he left George, his only ſon. 

On the ſouth fide a mural monument of alabaſter, 
for Sir James Hales, who being appointed treaſurer in 
the expedition to Portugal, and returning from thence 
died in 1589; for Alice his widow, who died in 159233 
and for Cheney Hales, their only fon, who was 
ſnatched away by an untimelyedeath. Richard Lee, 
eſq. the ſurviving huſband of the ſaid Alice, erected 
this monument. On it, is ſculptured a ſhip on the 
leas, on the fide of which two men are putting down 
a man in armour, with his hands joined and uplifted, 
into the ſea ; underneath which, on the ſhore, is an 
elderly man with a beard, in a long looſe gown and 
hood over his head, kneeling on a cuſhion, his hands 
joined in the attitude of prayer, before a ſtone deſk, 
on which lies a book open; in the back ground is a 
ſmall chapel and a few trees about it. On the ſide of 
the deſk. is a [hield, being the arms of Lee, impaling 
thoſe of dame Alice Hales; in a compartment un- 
derneath, is the effigies of a youth in a cloak, kneel- 
ing on a cuſhion before a ſtone deſk, on which is a 
book open, his hands joined in the attitude of prayer. 


Next 
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Next to this, in the corner, is a handſome one, 
with military trophies, for brigadier Francis Godfrey, 
" groom of the bedchamber o prince George of Den. 
mark, anda colonel in the army. He died in 1712. 

There are two ſmall braſs plates fixed to the walls 
of this chapel ; one againft the north wall for prior 
Richard Oxinden, who died in 1338; the othet 
againſt the ſouth wall for prior Robert Hathbrand, 
whodied in 1370. Oneach are engraved their figures ; 
they were both buried 1n this chapel. | 
At the entrance of this chapel, upon a graveſtone, 
are the arms of Muſgrave, and an inſcription to the 
memory of Mary Muſgrave, deſcended by the mo- 
ther from the noble family of the W hartons ; ſhe died 
in 1623, #t. 19; and near the foot of the duke of 
Clarence's monument, a graveſtone for Sir Edward 
Maſter, eldeſt fon of Jacob Maſter, eſq. of Eaſt Lang- 
don, who married Ethelred Streynſham, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and coheir of Robr. Streynſham, eſq. of Oſpringe, 
who having been married forty years, and become the 
father of fifteen children by her, died in 1648. 

In the oppoſite or north croſs iſle, commonly called 
the martyrdom, againſt the north wall is the monu- 
- ment of archbiſhop Peckham,* under an arch, which 
has been adorned with carving and gilding; this is of 
ſtone, but the effigies of the archbiſhop, lying at length 
in his pontifical habit, is of oak wood, entirely ſound, 
near five hundred years old, It is not fixed to the 
tomb, but lies faſtened to a ſlab of the ſame wood, 
none of which has ſeemingly ever been painted. The 


upper part of the mitre is wanting; he died in 1292. 
| | Next 


* Some have doubted if this 1s archbiſhop Peckham's monu- 
ment. Leland; in his Itinerary, vol. vi. aſcribes it to him, 0 


which ſee hereafter. ; 
Vt ſeems ſingular that this figure ſhould be left ſo exceeding! 
pl-in, when all the reſt of the monument is profuſely painted 


and gi't, and that it ſhould not be fixed to the reſt of the * 


ſhop, lying at full length in his pontifical habit; the 


braſſes of the coats of arms on the baſe of the tomb; 
have been purloined. He died in 1534. This beau- 
tiful monument has lately been thoroughly cleaned 
from the white-waſh which covered it, ſo that it now 
diſplays all its original beauties and perfect elegance 


of gothic architecture; and for the future preſerva- 
tion of this and the other monuments in the martyr- 
dom, the dean and chapter, at whoſe expence this 


improvement has been made, have incloſed the whole 


with an iron railing. | | 

Againſt the eaſt wall, where was formerly the altar 
of St. Thomas Becket, cloſe to the paſſage into the 
undercroft, is a mural monument, for Alexander 
Chapman, S. T. P. on which is his buſt in white 
marble. . He was archdeacon of Stow, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and prebendary of this church ; he died in 
1729. Near the cloiſter door is a mural tablet, for 


the Rev. John Clerke, A. M. born at Witney, in 


Oxfordſhire, and laſtly, rector of the united pariſhes 


of St. Mary Bothaw-and St. Swithin, London.; who 


after a ſhort ſtay at the deanry here, whither he had 


retired on account of his health, died in 1700. His 
widow Rebecca, daughter of George Hooper, gent. 
of Worceſterſhire, erected this monument. At a {mall 
diſtance from this is another, for Priſcilla, daughter 


of Thomas Fotherbye, eſq. wife of William Kingl- 
ley, gent. She died in 1683. 
At the entrance of this iſle is a graveſtone, over 


John Bargrave, S. T. P. canon of this church, who 


but be moveable. This has made ſome ſuppoſe, that it never 
originally belonged to it, but was a figure placed occaſronally 
over the grave ot any deceaſed archbiſhop, immediately after his 
interment, and remained there till his graveſtone or monument 
was ready for it. 


i. 55 died 
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Next to this, againſt the ſame wall, is the monu - 
ment of archbiſhop Warbam, of beautiful gothic 
ſtone- work; on which is the figure of the archbi- 
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died in 1680; and further in it another, for. James 
Jefferies, S. T. P. canon likewiſe of it, who died in 
1689 ; and one near archbiſhop Peckham's monu- 
ment, for Dr. Charles Elſtob, a prebendary of this 
church. On the -pavement are ſeyeral large ſtones, 
which have been robbed of their braſſes. There are 
three of theſe over the graves of archbiſhops Ufford, 
Stafford and Dean; and three more over thoſe of the 
priors Finch, Selling, and Goldſtone, all which ap- 
pear to have been richly inlaid, having had on them 
their portraits, in their pontifical habits, ſhields o 


arms, inſcriptions, &c.* _ 955 
In this place Mr. Somner ſays, there was in his 
time, a ſtone with an inſcription on braſs, in Latin, 
for Sir John Fineux, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
ol Paſton. He was chief juſtice of the king's bench, 
under both the reigns of king Henry VII and VIII. 
and was a great benefactor to the convent of the 
White Friars, in this city. Another for dame Tuſton 
Montague, wife of Sir James Montague, attorney. 
general to queen Anne, obt. 1712. In the ſouth-weſt 
corner, one for Dr. Thomas Fotherby, the ſon of 
Thomas and grandſon of Martin, biſnop of Saliſbury; 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Manwaring Ham- 
mond, eſq. obt. 1710. Adjoining to the eaſt fide of 
this croſs iſle, and ſeparated from it only by a gothic 
{creen of open work, is the chapel, formerly called the 
Virgin Mary's, but now the Dean's chapel, from ſe- 
veral deans of this church having been buried in it; 
fix of them being depoſited here ſince the reformation. 
The firſt of thele was Richard Rogers, S. T. P. who 
lies under a handſome table monument, on the north 


Leland, in his Itinerary, vol. vi. ſays, “ In the croſs iſle 
hetwixt the body of the chirche and the quire northward ly bu- 
ried Pechem and Wareham alſo under flate tones of marble 
Deane afore priour of Lanthony and another biſhop. The lyith 
the olde priour ae „ „el e ee ſo wel letterid.“ 


2 fide. 
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ſide. He was ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury, and thitteen years dean of this church; and died 


in 1597. On the fouth fide is a tomb, the ſides of 
which are adorned with ſculpture of ſults, human 
bones and ot her fuch emblems of mortality, erected 
for dean Charles Fotherbye, of Great Grimſby, in 
Lincolnſhire, archdeacon, then prebendary, and laſtly, 
dean of this church; he died in 1619. His widow 
Cecilia lies buried in the fame tomb.“ Near to this, 
on the fame fide, is a mural monument, having on it 
the effigies of dean John Boys, fitting in his ſtudy, 
with a table and reading deſk before him, leaning his 
head on his hand. The pillars and entablature, on 
which are four eſcutcheons of his arms, and thoſe of 
the deanry, are of the Ionic order, all of white mar- 
ble; he died ſuddenly in his ſtudy, in the year 1625. 
At the eaſt end under the window is a handſome mu- 
ral monument for dean Thomas Turner, canon reſi- 
dentiary of St. Paul's, London, then dean of Ro- 
cheſter, and laſtly dean of this church; he died in 
1672. On the north ſide is an oval half length paint: 
ing on copper, for dean Haac Bargrave : it is copied 
from one of Cornelius Janſon, in the deanry ; it is 
incloſed in a beautiful frame of white marble, at the 
bottom of which is his coat of arms and inicription ; 
he died in 1642. Here likewiſe was intombed Eliza- 
beth Dering his wife, who died in 1667. 

About the middle of the chapel 1s a black marble 
ſtone and inſcription for dean John Potter, S. T. P. 
who died in 1770, and for Martha his wife ; on open- 
ing the grave for the dean, ſome bones were found 
which might probably be thoſe of prior Goldſtone, the 
founder of this chapel, and buried in it. 


* At the ends of his tomb, many of the firſt ornaments have 
been cut away, to make room for ſomething that required 
more than the tombs take op, both in length and height, but 
whether altars or monuments, does not appear, 


D d 2 Near 
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Near the entrance is a memorial for James Wed. 


derburn, born at Dundee, in Scotland, dean of the 
royal chapel there, and laſtly biſhop of Dumblain, for 


four years; he died in 1639 ; and another for John 


Bourchier, archdeacon of Canterbury, who died in 
1495, whoſe coat of arms, as well as ſeveral devices 
and legends relating to him, are diſperſed throughout 
the caſt window of this chapel. 

In the upper louth ifle, adjoining to the choir, 


under the ſecond ſouth window eaſtward, even with 


the wall, is the tomb of archbiſhop Walter Reynolds, 
who died in 17, with his effigies in his pontifical 
robes, lying at full length on it, but much defaced, 
the inſcription round it obliterated ; and at the feet 


ol it, under the next window, that of archbiſhop Hu- 


bert Walter, who died in 1193, of the like form, 
only with a dog at his feet, and 1n the ſame condi- 
tion. Their robes were once adorned with the armo- 
rial bearings of their families ;* but a thick covering 
of white-waſh, the uſual modern embelliſhment of 
church monuments, has for a long time hid the re- 
mains of them; the inſcription on the latter tomb was 
hardly diſcernable in Weever's time, and the place 
only is now to be traced where it once was. On the 
oppoſite or north {ide next the choir door, is the mo- 
nument of archbiſhop cardinal Kemp, on the ſouth 
ſide of the preſbytery, having an inſcription round it 
in braſs, all entire to this day; he died in 1454.— 
Next above this, on the ſouth fide of the high altar, 
is that of archbiſhop Stratford, who died in 1341, 
having his effigies on it, lying at length in his ponti- 
fical dreſs, made of alabaſter, but without any inſcrip- 
tion. Above this is the monument of archbiſhop 
Sudbury, who being beheaded by the rebels in Lon- 
don in 1381, his body was brought hither and buried 


* Archbiſhop Reynolds's robes were of azure, porvdered all 
over with golden griffins. 


in 
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ceremony, yearly to viſit it, in grateful commemora- 
ration of the great benefactions he had made to this 
city. 


elegant ſcreen of ſtone work between this fide iſle and 


St. Anſelm's chapel, under the great ſouth window of 


which is a raiſed part ſaid to be the tomb of archbi- 
ſhop Bradwardin, who died in 1349, but without any 
inſcription or ornament. 

In this chapel, at firſt dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, were depoſited the remains of St. Anſelm, 
who died in 1 107, whence it was afterwards called by 
his name; this chapel having eſcaped the fire, it is 
probable his bones reſted here till the reformation, 
when it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, his relics met with 
the ſame fate from the king's commiſſioneis, that thoſe 
of Becket, Winchelſea, and others in this church 
did, which had been the objects of popular ſuper- 
ſtition. 

At the north- eaſt corner of the croſs iſle or wing 
below this chapel, was, as is conject ured, the tomb of 
archbiſhop Winchelſea; in this place, where he ts 


ſaid to have been buried in 1313, there are ſome bro- 


ken places in the great pillar, and ſeveral marble pil- 


lars adjoining to it are fo broken as to ſhew plainly 


that ſome h1 gh built monument or the like, had been 
once erected there; moſt probably it was demo- 
liſhed at the time of the reformation, on account 


of the great veneration he was held in by the common 
people, | * 


© a Sudbury, the place of his birth, they alin to have his 


body buried in St. Gregories * ; and lome time ago they : 


Mewed his Lead there, 
D d 3 | On 


40 
in this tomb; a fragment of his epitaph round it in braſs 
yet remains. To this tomb the mayor and aldermen of 
this city were uſed, to come, with much form and 


| Oppoſite to this laſt, is the tomb of archbiſhop | 
Mepham, of black marble, making a part of a very 
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On the oppoſite fide of the choir, in the north iſle 
are two monuments; on the ſouth fide of it adjoin- 
ing to the choir, being the weſternmoſt of the two, 
is that of archbiſhop Chicheley, who died in 1443, 
founder of All Souls college ; it was made in his life 
tme at his own expence,“ and is very rich in carving, 
gilding and painting ; there are ſeveral ſmall figures 
of the apoſtles; of death, time, &c. round the two pil- 
lars at the ends of it; upon the tomb, which is of 
marble, lies the effigies of the archbiſhop in his pon- 
tifical dreſs, his croſs befide him, as in full health ; at 
his head are two angels fitting, and at his feet two 
prieſts kneeling, in the attitude of prayer ; under- 
neath the tomb is hollowed, and at the bottom of it, 
as an emblem of that mortality and humiliating ſtate 
to which he was one day to come, is the archbi- 
ſhop's figure again repreſented as an emaciated corpſe, 
almoſt naked. The inſcription on braſs round it is 
entire.* | | | 
The other monument, higher up on the northern 
fide of the high altar, is that of cardinal archbiſhop 
Bourgchier, erected by himſelf in his life time, as has 
been already noticed before. It is a high and ſtately 
monument, compoſed of Betherſden marble, the 
front of which is full of nitches, once filled with ſmall 
figures, but they have been long ſince taken from 
thence ; the inſcription round it in braſs 1s ſtill entire; 
he died in 1486: | | 

Oppoſite this tomb, over the door of the audit 
room, is a {mall mural tablet to the memory of Tho. 
Cocks, auditor and regiſter of this church, in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century. 


It is ſaid to have been ſculptured in Italy. 

© 'This beau:iful monument of their founder, was formerly 
kept in conſtant repair and preſervation, at the expence of All 
Soul's college. But the allowance made for that purpoſe has 
been for ſome years withdrawn, and the college has in vain been 
applied to on this account, | | 


Aſcending 
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n the ſteps at the eaſt end of this ile, we 


come to the Trinity chapel ;- built behind the high. 
altar of this church, the place in the midſt of which 
the rich and much adorned ſhrine of St. Thomas 
Becket formerly ſtood, and which, from the ſanctity of 
it, was reſerved for the tombs and burials of ſuch only 
as were of high rank and diſtinQtion, - 

The pillars of this chapel were built toform a circle 


round the eaſtern part of the above ſhrine, and be- 


tween them, all the monuments in it, except one, are 
placed. The firſt on the north fide, is that of king 
Henry IV. and his queen, Joane of Navarre, who 
was his ſecond wife ;* their effigies, in -their royal 
robes and crowned, curiouſly ſculptured of white 
marble or alabaſter, lying at full length on it ; his 


feet againſt a lion couchani, hers againſt a /eopard, (the 


queen on the right hand,) under a canopy carved, 


painted and gilded, having on it three ſhields, one 
with the arms of England and France quarterly; ano- 


ther with the ſame, impaling Evreux and Navarre, 


and a third, Evreux and Navarre quarterly ; all theſe 
on a ground diapered with eagles volant, and the word 


Soverayne, as the king's device and motto; and er- 


mines, collared and chained, with the word Attempe- 
rance for that of the queen. There is likewiſe a tablet, at 


Stow ſays, that me died on Joly 9, anno 1437, at Haves 


ring, in Eſſex, from whence her body was firſt removed to Ber- 
mondſey, and thence conveyed to Canterbury, and was there 
ſolemnly intombed by king Henry her huſband, who died on 
March 20, 1413; and had by his will, made about three years 
beſore his death, ordered his body to be buried here, Stow, 
in his Annals, Wer and Brook in his Catalogue of the 


Kings of England, ſay, that the king was buried by the lady 


Mary his firſt wife, in the monaſtery of Chriſt- church; and 
Weever gives that reaſon for his being bu ied there. But we 
are otherwiſe informed by Henry de Knighton, who aſſures 
us, col. 2741, that anno 1394, Mary, the wife of Henry, earl 
of Derby, afcerwards king Henry IV, was buried in the New 
College at Leiceſter. 
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the ſoot of the tomb on which is the painting of an 
angel, ſtanding and ſupporting a large eſcutcheon, 
- Charged with the ſame achievements. The devices 
and mot tos above-mentioned enrich. the cornice. of 
the canopy, but what is particular, the word Soverayne 
and the eagles are on the fide where the queen lies, and 
the ermines and Attemperance on the ſide of the king. 
Againft the pillars at the head of the monument hangs 
a tablet, painted with the murder of archbiſhop 
Becket, now much decayed.*® | 
This monument has ſuffered- not a little within 
memory; much of the rich carving of the canopies 
over the heads of the king and queen having been 
broken off and deſtroyed ſome few years ago, and the 
figures themſelves have ſuffered greatly from the heavy 
hands of the careleſs and ignorant labourers, who 
have at times been employed and left to themſelves 
to clean it. Cd * 


All records agree that the king's corpſe was brought by 
water to Faverſham, and thence by land to Canterbury ; where 
his funeral was celebrated with ſuch pomp and ſtate, as was 
ſuitable to his regal eminence ; his ſon king Henry V. and the 
nobility being preſent, opon the Trinity Sunday following his 
death. Bot there was a ſtory fabricated, by one of the pet ſons 
who was in the boat, which brought the king's body by water 
towards Canterbury; that whilſt they were on the paſſage, a 

reat ſtorm aroſe, which ſo endangered the lives of the perſons 
in the veſſel, as well as of the nobility, which followed in eight 
ſmaller ones ; that in deſpair, they agreed to caſt the corpfe 
into the ſea, which having done, chece — immediately a 
calm; after which they carried on the coffin, covered over with 
cloth of gold, with all manner of ſolemnity to Canterbury, 
and there honorably buried it. Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 373. 
Pecke*s Deſid. Curof. B. vii. p. 5, The ſtory is printed at 
the end of Clement Maidſtone's treatiſe of the martyrdom of 
Richard Scroope, archbiſhop of York, who was executed for 
treaſon againſt this king. FTE! | 

» The ingenious Mr. Carter, the engraver, ſome few years 
ago made a curious and accurate draft, which he painted in 
water colours, of this monument, and has fince engraved it. ( 
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"On the oppoſite fide to the above is the monument 
of Edward the black prince, the eldeſt ſon of king 
Edw. III. who died at the archbiſhop's palace here, on 
June 8, anno 1376, and his funeral exequies were 
celebrated i in this church on the feaſt of St. Michael 
following.“ It is a noble monument, very entire and 
very beautiful; his figure, large as life, lies at length 
on it, his feet againſt a lion couchant, all in gilt braſs; 
the figure compleatly armed, except the head, on 
which is a ſcull· cap with a coronet round it, once ſet 
with ſtones, of which only the collets now remain; 
and from hence hangs a hood of mail down to his 
breaft and ſhoulders ; below which, is his ſurcoat of 
arms, old France and England quarterly ; the. head 
of the figure reſts on a caſque or helmet joined to his 
cap, which ſupports his creſt-{a lion formed after the 
trophies above the monument, where are his gaunt- 
lets curiouſly finiſhed: and gilt; his coat, on which 
are the arms above-mentioned, quilted with fine cot- 
ton, and at leaſt as rich as any of thoſe worn now by 
the officers at arms on public occaſions, but much 
disfigured by time and duſt ; and the ſcabbard of his 
ſword, which appears by it to have been but a ſmall 
one. His ſhield hangs 11 7 a pillar near the head 


Thus Stow and Aden but ſome hiſtorians ay, he died at 
the royal palace at Weſtminſter. 
He is ſaid to have given by his will, ſeveral jewels, veſſels, 
and images of gold, rich veſtments, Kc. 10 this church, all 
which are recorded in the obituary. Leland, in his Liinerary, 
vol. vi. f. 3, p. 2, ſays, ** Edwarde the black prince lyeth 
right agayne hym, (viz. king Henry the IVth.) under 2 pillar 
by South, He dyed in the Biſhops palace in Cantewabyri and 
gave a great Chalice of gold and cruettes of gold beſides many 
other jocales unto Chriſtes church,?” But in bis will, printed at 
length in Weever, p. 208, there is no mention of this what- 4 
ever, nor any- gift to the chard of Canterbury, 

| The ſword itſelf as is reported, was taken away by Oliver 
Cromwell, 


of 
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of his tomb, on which are the ſame arms of 97; 
France and Etgiand quarterly; it once had handles 
to it.” | 4119 Eder 
Round the edge of the tomb is a long inſcription 
in braſs of French proſe and verſe, the whole of which 
is printed both in Weever, Sandford, Battely, and 
others; the former, being the only material part of 
eee, 

Ly gift le noble Monfr. Edward aiſnez filz du tre; 
noble Roy Edward tiers : Prince d' Aquitaine & 4 
Gales, Duc de Cornwaille & Count de Caſtre, gi no- 
ruſt, en la ſeſte de la Trinite geſtrit le viii jour de Iuin 
Lan de grace mil trois cens Septante Sifine. lalm de gi 
Dieu eit mercy. Amen. Aw... 

The ſides and ends of the tomb are adorned with 
ſculpture and ſhields of arms, on which are alter- 

1 I DI ; 37,0 t w nately 


* 


= Mr. Briſtow has been informed by the Rev. and learned 
Mr. 'todd, a member of this church, that, in a curious and 
ſcarce book, entitled 7 he Elements of + Armories, by E. Bolton, 
4to. Lond. 1610, there is a picture, and an "account, of the 
Hlack prince's target ; which appears to. have been en as con- 
ſpicuous, as the other arms already deſcribed : From this book 
the picture oppoſite is copied, and the following account ex. 

traced : WY df ee ed eG | 
Our Saxon anceſtors vſed ſhields of ſkin, among whom 
for that the artificer put ſheep ſells to that purpoſe, the great 
Athelfiane king of England viter]y forbad by a lawe ſuch de. 
ceit, as in the printed booke of Saxon lawes is extant to bee 
ſee ne. With this vſage of agglewing, or faſtning hard tanned 
hides for defenſe, agrees their etymologie, who derive Scutum 
the Latin of a ſhield, from the Greeke word Exuros, a ſkinne, 
The Triangular, (or Sameit) was vniverfallie among vs the an- 
tient ſaſhion of ſhields for men of armes, but not the onely. 
For aſſarance whereof, I will delight you with two diuerſe pro- 
portions, the one of an honorary belonging to th? moſt re- 
nowned Edward, prince of Wales, the other, (an honorarie 
alſo) appertaining io his third brother, king of Caſtile and 
Leon, duke of Lancaſter. The ſayd vidtorious princes toombe, 
is in the goodly cathedral church erefted to the honor of Chrit 
in Canterbvrie : There (beſide his quil:ed coat-armour with 
halſe fleeues, taberd faſhion, and his triangular ſheild, * 
0 
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nately the arms of old France and England quarterly, 


with a file of three points, over the ſhield a label,. on 


of them painted with the royall armories of our kings, and 


differenced with filuer labels) hangs this kinde of pauis, or 
targat, curiouſly (for thoſe | : 


times) emboſt, and painted, the ſchucheon in the boſſe beeing 
worne out, and the armes (which it ſeemes were the ſame with, 
his coate-armour, and not any peculiar deviſe) defaced, and is 
altogether of the ſame kinde with that, upon which (Froiſard 
reports) the dead body of the lord Robert of Dvras, and ne- 
phew to the cardinall of Pierregovert, was laid, and ſent vnto 
that cardinall, from the battell of PoiQtiers, where the Blacke 
Prince obtained a victorie, the renowne whereof is immortall.“ 
pp. 66, 67, and 68. | | | 
Mr. Todd thinks it remarkable, that no notice ſhould have 
been taken of this target by the hiſtorians of the cathedral; 
and ſuppoſes that it ſhared perhaps the ſame fate with the re- 
nowned warrior's ſword, which was ſtolen in the great rebel. 


lion, | : 
which 
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which is the word Houmout in old Engliſh letters, _ 
The other ſhield has his own arms, viz. three oftrich 
feathers, the quill end of each in a ſocket, with a label 
croſſing, on which 1s his motto Ich Dien, and a label 
above the ſhield in like manner, as the other before. 
mentioned, with the like words Ich Dien on it,” On 
the canopy over the monument is painted the figure 
of our Saviour, now defaced, and the four Evangeliſts, 
with their ſymbols in {mall compartments at the four 
corners of it. | y 

Between the two next pillars, eaſtward, is the ele. 
gant tomb of archbiſhop Courtney, who died in 1396, 
having his effigies in alabaſter, dreſſed in his pontifi- 
cal veſtments, lying at full length on it, but without 
any inſcription; many have contended this to have 
been only à cenotapb, as was frequently the cuſtom in 

thoſe times for great perſonages, and that the archbi- 

ſhop was buried in the chancel of the collegiate church 
at Maidſtone, where there was a tomb and inſcrip. 
tion, telling us that he lay buried there; but more of 
this will be found mentioned in the archbiſhop's life 
hereaſter. „ 

Under the next arch is a plain ſimple tomb for Odo 
Colignie, biſhop elect of Beauvais, cardinal Chaſti- 
lion, poiſoned in 1571, as tradition reports, to pre- 
rent his embracing the Proteſtant religion, for which 
purpoſe he had come to England, and put himlelt 


> Theſe worc's perhaps, were deſigned to expreſs the intrepid 
charadter he bore, as a ſoldier-; howmout, ſignifying io the Ger- 
man language, a bold and high ſpirit; the.other, Ich Dien, 1 
ſerve 35 a dutiful ſon and ſubject. There ſeems to have been an 
altar oppoſite this tomb, where maſſes were celebrated for his 
ſoul ; a flone ſlep very much worn being under a window there; 
and within memory, the prince's /lume of feathers and the 
arms of France and England, as on the monument, were in 
painted glaſs here; the eſcutcheon with the feathers has long 
been broken and loſt; the other was ſome years ago taken away 
30 mend a window in another place, 


under 
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under the protection of queen Elizaheth.* This tomb 


is no more than a covering of brick-work and pla iſte 
over the coffin, which is laid on the pavement, and is 
much in the ſhape and form of many of the like ſort 


in our country church-yards. Thoſe who appointed 
his remains to be laid in this honorable place, did not, 
to all appearance, think it worth while to he at the ex- 
pence of a decent repoſitory for them. 


Oppoſite to this tomb, on the north ſide of the cha- 


pel, at the foot of king Henry IV.'s monument, is that 
of dean Wotton, who died in 1566 he was deſcended 


of a noble family in this county, and was an eminent 


ſtateſman and an accompliſhed courtier ; for he found 
means to continue in favour and to act in a public cha- 
rater under four reigns, in which there were as many 
changes in religion. His figure, which repreſents him 
kneeling on his tomb, his hands joined and uplifted, in 
the attitude of prayer before a deſk, on which is a book: 
lying open, is an excellent piece of ſculpture, the head 
eſpecially, which is ſaid to have been taken from the 
life, and executed-at Rome during his ſtay there ; the 
countenance has vaſt expreſſion in it; he is repreſented 
in his doctor's robes, bare-headed and with ſhort curly 


hair and beard ; by the figure he ſeems to have been of 


a very ſmall ſtature, 

Near the ſouth wall of this chapel, oppoſice to NEW 
biſhop Courtney's monument, is one by itſelf, of a very 
ſingular form ; it is ſo unlike all the, monuments ſince 


the conqueſt, which L have ſeen deſcribed, that it ſeems 


more like one of Saxon antiquity, being made in the 


manner and .ſhape of their ſhrines, rather than Nor- 


man. It was deſigned to ſtand cloſe to a wall, but 
does not do ſo here ; it is ſhewn as the tomb of arch- 
bilkop Theobald, but the general opinion is to the 


o See an account of him i in Blok. Brit vol, iv. p. 2381 [c.] 
Strype's Annals, vol, ii. p. 238. 


contrarys | 
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contrary,” though it remains unknown for whom it 
was otherwiſe deſigned. 0 
At the end of this chapel is a ſmall circular build. 
ing, being the eaſtern extremity of this church, called 
Becket's crown, in which, on the north ſide, is the 
tomb of cardinal archbiſhop Pole. It is a plain one, 
and of plaiſter, but of a form not inelegant; on it was 
this inſcription, Depeſtum cardinalis Poli; above it 
there were, on the wall, ſome beautiful paintings i; 
ffreſca, but theſe are ſadly gone to decay, and there re- 
mains but little to be ſeen of them; but they are de- 
fcribed to have been two angels ſupporting a ſhield of 
the cardinal's arms of eight coats, and between them 
two cherubims, holding a cardinal's hat ; over this 
tomb is ſtil] remaining an old painting of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom carrying our Saviour over a river. 


» Archbiſhop Theobald's remains after the fire in 1174, were 
depoſited, ſays Gervas, under a marble tomb, before the altar 
of St. Mary, in the nave of the church, and we have no ac- 
count where they were removed to, on the rebuilding of it. 
If the remains lately found there as above-mentioned, a 
few years ago, were not his, they might perhaps have been, 

together with his tomb, removed to this place; and the preſent 
one here then may be the ſame mentioned by Gervas, for it can 
h-rdly be ſuppoſed that they removed the one without the 
other, * 

Same have conjectured this tomb to have been erected for 
archbiſhop Anſelm, and that his relics were removed hither 
from the chapel of St. Peter and St. Paul, where they had 
been before depoſited. St. Anſelm being a native of Piedmont, 
the late king of Sardinia, in king George II.”*s reign, was de- 
firons of having his remains ſent over to him, and his ambaſ- 
ſador in England ſo far ſucceeded as to obtain leave and autho- 
rity to have a ſearch made here, for that purpoſe. A perſon, 
commiſſioned accordingly, applied to the late Mr. Goſtling, 
whom he thought the beſt able to aſſiſt him in his enquiry, for 
nis opinion, whether this tomb might not probably contain 
the remains of that prelate; but he was ſo fully convinced by 


him, that all ſearch after any ſuch would be fruitleſs, that the i 
monument was left untouched, and the ſearch was entirely laid 
aſide. | C 
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Havixo deſcribed the monuments and burials in 
the upper part of this church, I ſhall now deſcend to 
the cript or undercroft, where there are but few mo- 


numents or graveſtones remaining. That part of the 


undercroft, now uſed as the French church, has the 
vement fo entirely covered with a coating of dirt 
ſo thick, that whatever remains on the original pave- 


ment, cannot he feen ; but beyond this part of the 


undercroft, being the weſtern extremity of it, there is 
tobe ſeen agraveltone laid over one of the archbiſhops 
or priors, having bad on it his portrait in his pontifi- 
cal habit and thields of arms, and otherwiſe richly or- 
namented, all in braſs, which has been long fince torn 
away from it. 8 
Furt her eaſtward from the French church, nearly 
under the high altar, is the monument of cardinal 
archbiſhop Morton, who died in 1 500; his figure in 
his pontifical habit lies at length on it; around the 


arch over it, there have been many ſmall figures and 


much ornamental ſculpture. This was a very coſtly 
and ſuperb monument, but the zealots in the time 


of the great rebellion defaced it ſnamefully; at a ſmall 


diſtance nearly eaſtward from it, is his graveſtone, in 
the middle of what was formerly the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, which appears to have had on it his 
portrait, in his pontifical habit, with ſhields of arms 
and other ornaments in braſs, all long ſince torn from 
it; by his will he directed to be buried before the 
image of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, commonly called 
our Lady of the Undercroft.“ His monument, as 
above-mentioned, is between two pillars near the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the chapel. 


1 Leland ſays, in bis Itin. vol, vi. there lyeth x biſhops (that 
isarchbiſhops) buried in the eryptes. | 


Mr. Collier ſays, he was buried under the choir, in a fine 


chapel, built by himſelf, 
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On the ſouth ſide of this chapel, cloſe to the out- 
fide of it, there is a handſome monument for Joane, 
daughter of Bartholomew de Burgherſt, lady Mohun, 
prepared and ſet up at her own coſt ;* on the tomb is 
her figure, lying at full length; the inſcription in 
French, being pour dieu priez por ame Johane Bur. 
wwaſchs que fut Dame de Mobun; but this has, as well 
às the reſt of the monuments in this part of the un- 
dercroft, been from time to time much defaced by 
the carelefinels of the workmen belonging to the 
church, who make this place the common repoſitory 
for their materials, ladders and other ſuch like un- 
wieldy lumber ; of courſe it is ſuffered to remain in a 
very filthy condition. ; 

Not far diſtant ſouth-eaſtward from this, is an an- 
tient tomb for Iſabel, counteſs of Athol, on which is 


* From the charter or inſtrument of her chantry, recordedin 
2 leiger of this church, and dated in 1395, anno 19 Rich. II. 
we learn, that ſhe fired in the days of that Prince and 
wrote herſelf 12dy Dunfter, (Domina de Doneſteer) wife of John 
de Mohun, of Dunſter, being deſcended, as it ſeems, from 
that noble hovſe of the Mohun's, of Dunſter caſtle, in Somer. 
ſetſhire. By the indenture between her and the prior and con- 
vent, in conſideration of her payment of 350 mares ſterling, 
and certain otenſils and accoutrements convenient for her chan- 
try; (wich a hich money the manor of Selgrave was purchaſed 
and amortized to the monks, with the king's licence), they 

ranted to her a perpetual chantry, and covenanted with her, 
> 6 when the died, her corpſe ſhould-be laid in the tomb, 
which ſhe had of ber own coſt prepared and ſet up, near the 
altar of our Lady in the undercroſt; and being ſo intombed 
there, ſhould never be removed, nor the name of the tomb al- 
tered, but be honorably kept, and 5s. per annum to the clerk, 
who kept the Lady chapel, for keeping clean her tomb, with 
many other maite:s in the indenture; which, that the chantry 
might no: be forgotten with their ſucceſſors, the monks cauſed 
to be enrolled and tecorded in their martyrology, that upon 
her obut day it might be annually reciied. See Battely's Som- 
Der, p. Iico The dean and chapter now pcſſeſs the above ma- 
nor, bot the intent of it, as 0 the tomb, has been long fince 
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ver fig are at full length !* this has ſuffered like wi 
much within theſe few years; three handſome mow 


nels of alabaſter on the front of it, with ſhields of 


arms, having either through careleffneſs or miſchief, 
been beat down from it; theſe lay for ſome years en- 
tire enough to have been replaced with little expence 
and trouble, but they are now loſt and deſtroyed. 

Still further eaſtward, there are ſeveral bodies in- 


. terred, eſpecially in. that part which compoſes the 


yaults allotted to the firſt prebendary ; theſe lie nearly 


even with the pavement, the ſtones of which ſeem to | 


form the lids of the coffins. | 
" Beſides thoſe who we know had monuments or me- 


morials on their graveſtones in this church, there were 


others, who were buried in it, for ought that we 


know, without any; ſeveral of theſe, among which 6 


are many of the firſt archbiſhops, with their places of 
ſepulture, have already been mentioned, in the ac- 
. of the fabric of the church; notwithſtanding 
which, it may not be unacceptable to take ſome no- 
tice here of the burial · places of the ſeveral archbiſhops, 
from the time of St. Auguſtine, the firſt of them, 
who, as well as the nine ſucceeding archbiſhops, in- 
cluding Nothelm, were buried in St. Auguſtine's mo- 

naſtery, as was afterwards archbiſhop Jambert ; Elſin. 
archbiſhop elect, died in the Alpes with cold, ani 
was buried abroad, but where is not known. Arch- 
bilhop Robert being ejected in 1052, died and was 


buried in the abbey of Gemetica, in Normandy,— 


Archbiſhop Stigand was buried at Wincheſter,— 

Archbiſhop Baldwin died, and was buried in the Holy 
Land, Archbiſhop Reginald, his ſucceſſor, died 
within a few days after his election, and was buried 


* She was daughter of Richard de Chilham, natural Gn 1 
king john, wife firſt of David Strabolgi, vac of Athol, and 
afterwards of Alexander Baliol ;. ſhe dicd at chin! in Feb. 
1292. See Wee ver, p 214. . | 
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in the church of Bath, of which dioceſe he was bi- 
ſhop. Archbiſhop Richard Wetherſhead, in his re. 
turn from Rome, died and was buricd at St, Gemma, 
St. Edmund, arcbbiſhop, died and was buried inforeign 
parts. ArchbiſhopBoniface died and was buried in the 
country of Sayoy ; and Robert Kilwardbye, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, died and was buried abroad, at Viterbo, in Italy, 
Archbiſhop Langham died and was buried at Avig- 
non, whence his body was afterwards: removed to 
Weſtminſter abbey, of which place he had been ab- 
bot. The number of thoſe, who were not buried in 
this church, being twenty. one. 

Thoſe who were buried in it, having neither monu- 
ment or graveſtone at this time, whoſe places of by. - 
rial in it have been already pointed out before, were 
the archbiſhops Cuthbert, Bregwin, Athelard, WIfred, 
Fleologild, Ceolnoth, Athelred, Plegmund, Athelm, 
Wifelm, Odo, Dunſtan, Athelgar, Siticius, Elfric, 
Elphage, Living, Agelnoth, Edſin, Lanfranc, An- 
ſel, Rodulph, Corboil, Theobald, Thomas Becket, 
Richard, Winchelſea, Iſlip, Wittleſey and Arundel; 
theſe are in number thirty. The archbiſhops Walter, 
Langton, Peckham, Reynolds, Mepham, Stratford, 
Bradwardin, Sudbury, Courtney, Chicheley, Kemp, 
Bourghchier, Morton, Warham and Pole, in number 
fourteen, bave monuments ſtill remaining, as de- 
ſeribed before ; as are the graveſtones of archbiſhops 
Ufford, Stafford and Dean, making in the whole to- 
gether forty-eight archbiſhops, who have been bu- 
ried in this church, all whoſe remains, except thoſe 
of archbiſhops Becket and Winchelſea, ſtill reſt 
within it. | 

There is no memorial extant of the ſepultures of 
any of the primary deans of this church, who pre- 
ſided over it, inſtead of priors, before archbiſhop Lan- 
franc's time, Of the priors of this church, I ſhall ob - 
. ſerve that of the firſt ſix and twenty, ten of whom 
were tranſlated to higher preferments, four of them 

re» 
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reſigned, two of them were depoſed, and one of them 
died at Rome. The remaining nine of them conti- 
nued priors to the time of their death, but we have no 


record or memorial ofthe places of their interment, 
except that of Wibert in 1167, in the chapter-houſe, 


and the two inſcriptions, the one at the foot of a but- 
treſs on the out ſide of the north wall; the other on 


the outſide of the ſouth wall of the church neareſt to 
archbiſhop Becket's chapel ; which are conjectured 
to have been placed there, the firſt in memory of 


prior Lee, who died in 1234 ; the laſt for prior Ni- 


cholas de Sandwich, his ſucceſſor, who died in 1289; 


both which will be noticed hereafter. 


Amongthe reſt of the priors, Richard Oxinden and 


Robert Hathbrand, were buried in St. Michael's cha - 


pel, where their inſcriptions on braſs plates ſtill re- 
main. The priors Finch, Selling and Goldſtone, the 


ſecond of that name, were buried in the martyrdom, 
where their graveſtanes, though robbed of their 
braſſes, ſtil] remain. Prior Thomas Chillenden was 
buried in the nave of the church, towards: the ſouth 
fide of it, juſt by archbiſhop Arundel; prior Wood- 
neſborough, juſt above him, and prior Eleham juſt 
above him; prior Saliſbury lies alſo in the upper part 
of the nave of the church, the graveſtones of all whom 
were remaining over them, till they were of late re- 
moved on the laying down the new pavement of the 
nave. 

Prior Thomas Goldſtone, the firſt of that name 
was buried in the chapel of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
founded by him, now called the dean's chapel. There 
is nothing known of the burial places of the priors 

Gillingham, Mongeham, Oxney, and Petham, nor ot 


William Molaſh, whoſe death is recorded in the regi - 
ſter of the church; ſome of them moſt probably were 
buried in the chapter-houle, but which of them, ex- 


cepting Wibert, is not known. The (ſeveral inſcrip- 
| E e 2 dions 
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tions on their graveſtones in this church, will be men- 
tioned hereafter, in the account of them. 
The burials of the ſeveral deans of this church 
ſince the new foundation of it, have been noticed al- 
ready in the deſcription of their monuments in the 
different parts of it, viz. of dean Wotton in the Tri- 
nity chapel, of dean Nevill in the late chapel, called 
by his name, on the ſouth ſide of the nave, and of the 
deans Rogers, Fotherbye, Boys, Bargrave, Turner, . 
and Potter, in the dean's cha . 
There was but one archdeacon buried in this church 
before the reformation, viz. archdeacon Bourgchier, 
who lies in the dean's chapel, and but one fince Dr. 
Kingſley, who was buried in the lower ſouth croſs 
Iſle, except dean Fotherbye, is mentioned, who had 
been likewiſe archdeacon.. 
The prebendaries interred in this church are many, 
all whom, and the ſeveral places where they lie, may 
be found in the account of them hereafter, taken from 
their memorials, their wills, and the pariſh regiſter of 
this church. | 
| To theſe burials may be added that of queen 
 Ediva, who was laid in the ſame grave with archbi- 
biſhop Living; of Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arun-- 
del,“ and of Gerald Fitzmaurice, who was juſtice 


of Ireland in the beginning of king Henry JII.'s 


reign.“ 


There were many perſons, without doubt, buried 
in this church, who from the high eſtimation it was 
held in, were moſtly of note and ſuperior quality, 
who have no memorials at preſent left of them; nor 


" See Rapin, vol. i. p. 508. | 
King Henry III. in his 28ch year, iſluing his commands 
from Rocheſter, to the keepers of the archbiſhopric, to cauſe a 
fair fone to be laid in this church, over the body of Gerald 
Fitzmaurice, Juſtice of Ireland, with his ſhield of arms, who 
died at Canterbury. See Stow, B. i. p. 136, | 


arc 
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are their particular places of ſepulture, or even their 
names known. 3 
The pariſh regiſter of this church does not begin 
till the year 1564, anno 4th Elizabeth; by it the bu- 
rials in it appear to have for the moſt part been thoſe 
of perſons of family, clergymen of eminent note, or 
members of this church and their families. Beſides 
thoſe whoſe monuments and graveſtons have been 
mentioned before, the regiſter mentions the burials of 
. the lady Edmondes, brought from beyond ſeas in 
11615 ; Sir John Cullimore in 1620; the lady Love- 
lace in 1627 ; Sir John Wild in 1635; the lady Fo- 
therbye in 1686 ; the lady Mansfield in 1643 ; lady 
Wild and lady Heyman, both in that year; Awdry 
lady Maſter in 1658; Sir John Fotherbye in 1666 ; 
Charles, earl of Bellamont and baron Wotton, in 
1602 ; the lady Hardres in the ſouth croſs iſle, and 
lady Rebecca Parker in the ſame, in 1691 ; the lady 
Anne Head, of theſe precincts, in the ſame, in 1711, 
near her father and mother ; Sir William Boys in the 
nave, in 1744, and the lady Anne his widow, in 1753; 
and Chaworth Brabaſon, earl of Meath, in the ſouth 
iſle of the nave, in 1763. = : 
| Beſides which there are frequent entries in it, among 
others, of the burials of the families of Maſter, 
Somner, Randolph, Spracklyn, Simpſon, Wilsford, 
and Hardres. oy Re” 
In the wills regiſtered in the Prerogative-office in 
Canterbury, 1 find, among others, the following di- 


* Among the manuſcripts in the Cotton libr. MSS. CIA u- 
DIVs, B. ix. 2 f. 265, are the names of the martyrs, confeſſors 
and virgins, whoſe bodies have been buried in the metropoli- 
tical church of Canterbury ; printed in Dart, append. p. xxvi. 
No. ix. Among the Harleian manuſcripts is one, No. 1366-2, 
coataining church notes, ſuch as arms, epitaphs, &c, taken in 
the cathedral, archbiſhop's palace, chapter- houſe, crypts, cloy- 
ſters, deanry, in the parochial churches and in Sir Thomas 
Wood's houſe in Canterbury, in 1599. 
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re&ions for burials in this church ; of John Charte, 
alias Toppenden, a petty canon, in 15 56, in the nave; 
John Honywood, of Sene, in Newington, in 1557"; 
Richard Fyſher, alderman in 1575, 1n the nave; 
William Roberts, of St. Alphage, in 158 3» beſide his 
father; Richard Baſeley, of theſe precin&ts, preacher 
of the goſpel, in 1585, in the nave near the bodies of 
John Bale and Robert Pownall, his companions in 
. exile, profeſſors and preachers of God's word, whoſe 
goodneſs had reſtored them to their native country ; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Rooke, gent. late of 
Merſham, in 1599; William Heyman, of theſe pre- 
cin&s, the ſame year, beſide his ſiſter Emlen Heyman, 
and his brother and ſiſter Hill; George Smith, gent. 
of St. Mildred's, in 1610; Nicholas Parker, of the 
precincts, in 1617, in the nave near his late wife; 
Mrs. Mary Sympſon, of the fame, in 1617, in her 
huſband's grave ; Francis Tooke, late -of the lady 
Wootton's palace, in 1626, in the nave; Anne Sel- 
ler, of Chrift-church, widow, in 1625, in the ſame, 
near her late huſband John Seller, clerk, B. D. Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Theodore Beacon, M. D. of Can- 
terbury, in 1629, and directed a tomb ſtone to be 
laid there, with an inſcription, ſhewing that her father 
and brother were there buried; George Marſon, clerk, 
of Chriſt-church, in 1632, on the ſouth ſide of the 
church, in the narrow place between Sir Stephen 
Thornhurſt's chapel and the ſtairs there, going up be- 
hind the choir; Thomas Boys, gent. of St. Grego- 
Tries, in 1625, in the grave in which his firſt wife lay, 
a {mall remembrance to be made upon a ſtone for 
bis two wives, bimſelf and his daughter Frances; 
Thomas Hovenden, alderman of Canterbury, in the 
north iſle, near his only daughter Anne; and Frances, 
widow of John Bargiave, D. D. prebendary of Can- 


terbury, in 1686, 1n the nave near her father Sir John 
Wild, deceaſed. —_— 
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The cemeteries of this church, adjoining to it, were 
not appropriated, eſpecially the larger or outwatd one, 
to the members of it only, but to the inhabitants of 
the city in general, till of late years, In the wills in 
the Prerogative-office before-mentioned, I find men- 

tion of the following burials in them. - 

Of Thomas Prowde, of St. Alphage pariſh, in 
1468, near the porch of the church, where his wife 
was buried near him, in 14933 Richard Clerk, rector 
of Great Mongeham, in the cemetery in 1476; John 
Webbe, of Canterbury, in the ſame year; juſt within 
the gate near the ſepultures of Roger Laborne, John 
Wilcocks, of this city, in 1485 ; Joan Bettenham in 
1490 ; Joan Brimme, clerk, in the ſame year ; Peter ft 

| Maxey, clerk, chaplain of the prince's chantry, in 1 
1492; John Rotheram, of Northgate, in 1494, and f 
Margaret his wife, in 1499; Henry Pygott, of St. 
Alphage, in the inner cemetery in 1500 ; Elizabeth 
Colphin, of St. Elphis, in 1501, in the ſanctuary of 
Chriſt-church, near her children; John Hawkyns, 
chantry prieſt of Arundel's chantry, } in 15t1, in ſome 
holy place within the precincts, as the lord prior and 
convent ſhould deviſe, and in his will mentions Sir 

Philip his fellow chaplain, and gives that joined cloſe 
there to thoſe of the houſe of the chantry ; Thomas 
Sydrake, chaplain, of the city of Canterbury, in 1516, 
in the cemetery ; James Corſume, chantry prieſt of 
prince Edward's chantry, in 1518, near the monument 
of Sir Richard Pereſon, his late aſſociate there, and 
mentions the chapels of the above chantry, St. Cle- 
ment, St. Mary ſubtus undercroft, St. Auguſtine and 
St. John Baptiſt, near the tomb of St. Thomas, all 
in this church; Chriſtopher Taylor, of St. Alpbage, i 
in 1518, in the ſan&uary, under the yough tree; Ag- 


nes Vincent, in the ſame year in the cemetery, and | 
1 mentions the children of the ambry of Chriſt-church, | 
and gave to the prior a id convent to admit her ſiſter 1 
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of the: chapter with them, her beſt gerdyll; Sir Wil- 


liam Haddon, chantry -prieſt of -Chriſt-church, in 
1529, near the ſepulture of Sir John Lancaſter; John 
Geamyn, of St. Margaret's, in 1525, in the ſeyn- 
4uary ; he gave a legacy to the brotherhood of St, 


Loys, in Chriſt- church; John Bremar, of St. Al. 


phage, in 1529, in the ſanctuary; Sir Henry Arundel, 
one of the prieſts of the almery, in 1540, in the 
church- yard; Richard Burcharde, of Canterbury, in 
1534, in the ſanctuary, next Agnes his wife, and di- 
rected that his executors ſhould provide two pair of 
ſtone croſſes to be made and wrought after thoſe ſtand- 
ing at the ſepulture of William Bremour ; the one 
pair at his ſepulture, the other at that of his wife; 
William Page, clerk, one of the chantry prieſts of 
Arundel's chantry, in 1 549, in the church- yard, near 
the ſepulture of Richard Pereſey; he gave eight-pence 
a piece to the five chantry prieſts of Chriſt-church ; 
Richard Thompſon, clerk, petty canon in 1563; 
John-Pettowſe, clerk, petty canon in 1560, and Ri- 
chard Turpyne, of St. Alphage, in 1574, againſt the 
tomb there. | | +1200 
\ _ , _THE- PRIORY OF CHRIST-CHURCH, 

.. -AFTER St. Auguſtine had taken poſſeſſion of the 
palace given him 'by king Ethelbert here, and had 
been conſecrated a biſhop at Arles, in France, it is 


recorded,- that he founded a church and monaſtery 
cloſe to it, in which he and his companions, who were 


- monks, lived in common, according to certain rules 


of their monaſtic order ; which, as it 1s by many at- 
firmed, was the Benedictine, that is, followers of the 
order of the black monks of St. Benet, in which fort 
of community they continued to live till the time of 
archbiſhop Lanfranc. who came to the ſee ſoon after 
the Norman conqueſt, and according to the uſage of 

his own country, being himſelf a Norman, _—_ 
- . this 
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this manner of living, by ſeparating his habitation and 
revenues from thoſe of the convent.” 

At firſt the archbiſhops preſided over their ads 
themſelves, as chief governors ; but the bnſineſs of 
the ſee of Canterbury increaſing ſo much, as to- take 


vp the whole of their attention, they were obliged to 
provide a ſubſtitute to preſide over the convent, under 


'the name of dean; but the firſt of theſe, that we have 
found mentioned, is upwards of 200 years after the 
foundation of it.* | 


A LIST OF DEANS OF THIS PRIORY. 


Ceolnoth is the Hirſt dean, whoſe name is to be found 


as ſuch, in any record, being mentioned by ſeveral 
writers.“ He lived in the time of archbiſhop WIfred, 
who came to the ſee in the year 807, but being pro- 
moted to the archbiſhopric in 832, on the death of 
Fleologild, the immediate ſucceſſor in his place was 
Agelwin, who was conſtituted dean, as appears by 
a Saxon record,* in whoſe time all the monks, except 
five, died of the plague, and the monaſtery became 
almoſt deſolate, and the church deſerted ; for there 
were not left monks ſufficient to celebrate in it, nor 
were there any found, partly through fear of the r 
ing peſtilence, and partly through terror of the Danes, 
who would take on them the monaſtical order, inſo- 
much that the archbiſhop was obliged to fill up the 
vacant places with ſecular prieſts and clerks, in ſuch 
number as was requiſite for the due and decent per- 
formance of the ſervice of the church, which, as weil 
as the monaſtery, appear to have continued in the pol- 


ſeſſion of theſe ſeculars, without any admiſſion of re- 


gulars, for the ſpace of about one hundred and ny 


Reyneri Apoſtolat. Benedict. Trac, Batt. Somn. p. 82. 

See Angl. Sacr, tom. 1. p. 135. 

Annal. brev, Roffen. Steph. Birchington. Gervas Antiq. 
Britan. &c. Battely's Somner, p. 139: 
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years; but on archbiſhop Elfric's coming to the ſee 
in 993, he diſliking the ſeculars, reſolved to diſmiſs 
them, and to reſtore the monks; for which he ob. 
tained the pope's conſent, which was confirmed by 
the king, at the archbiſhop's requeſt, in the year 1006, 
as appears by the Saxon chronicle, which gives a full 
account of it. 

I ſhall now return to the deans, who continued to 
preſide over this monaſtery during the time that the 
ſeculars continued in the poſſeſſion of it; Agelwin, 
the dean, being dead, the obituary of this church, 
which does not mention the year of his death, records 
barely the names of | | 

Kenfin, An. 
Maurice. Alftoin. 

Aljric, in whoſe time, moſt probably, monks were 
again eſtabliſhed in this church, as before men- 
tioned. op 

Egelnotb, a monk, was the next dean, who, as is in- 
timated in the regiſter of the church, and in the Saxon 
annals of Peterborough, was conſecrated archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in 1020 ; nine years before which, this 
city, with the inhabitants, of it, had been almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the Danes, this church laid in 
aſhes, and only four out of forty monks, who were 
then in the monaſtery, left alive; this was the fate 


© Dart, p. 178, places the deans between Agelwin and Egel- 
noth as follows: Alfric, Kinſyn, Maurice, Alſine, Alfwine, 
Athelſine, Alfwine the ſecond, Athelſine the ſecond ; whoſe 
names as deans, though not the years of their deaths, are men- 
tioned in the obituaries of this church. See manuſcripts in Cot- 
ton library, marked Vitellius D. vii. 36, f. 68; Nero C. ix. 1. 
f. 1, printed in Dart, appendix, p. xxv, xli. During the time 
of theſe deans lived Fridegod, a monk of this convent, an ex- 
cellent maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, a man of great 
piety and ſtrict diſcipline ; who wrote ſeveral books and trea- 
tiſes, one of which was, the life of archbiſhop Wilfrid, of York, 
which is extant in the Cotton library, Claudius A. 1. i, See 
Dart, P- 178. f 
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of it when Egelnoth ſucceeded to the ſee of Canter- 


bury. He rebuilt the church and provided ſecular 


prieſts and clerks to officiate in it, in the room of the 
monks that had been ſlain; Gervas calls them monks, 


and ſays, they were like the canons of cathedral - 
| churches, who wore indeed the habit, but did not ob- 


ſerve ſtrictly the rules of the monaſtical order; but 
it ought to be remembered, that this was owing to the 
neceſſity of the times. | 
Egelric was a monk, and dean of this church, and 
elected biſhop of Chicheſter in 1058. _ | 
Godric ſucceeded him, and according to Oſbern, 
was a diſciple of St. Alphage, and was preſent when 
the body of that ſaint was tranſlated from London to 


Canterbury, in 1023. The narrative of which tran- 


ſaction is given by that writer, who was informed by 
Godric of all the ſolemnities of this tranſlation ; this 
dean was ſent to Rome by archbiſhop Stigand for his 
pall, which journey was performed ſome years after he 
had been made dean of this church; he was ſucceeded 
in this dignity by 

Henrv, who was conſtituted firſt dean, and then 
prior of this church. The office was the ſame, only 
the name and title was changed, which was done by 
archbiſhop Lanfranc, who new modelled this, as well 
as the other churches in this kingdom, according to 
the uſage and cuſtom of his own country of Nor- 
mandy.s 


See Decem. Scriptores, col. 1650, 2 

© Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. 19. Ang, Sacr, vol. i. p. 232. 

Vita Lanfranci, edit. Dacher, p. 7. Mr. Whartan obſerves 
in his Anglia Sacra, that the title of dean was given to the ſu- 
perior or prior of cathedral churches, till the middle of the rath 
century. | 

5 Gervas, col. 1390, anno 1164, in his relation of the dif- 
ferences between king Henry II, and archbiſhop Becket, men- 
tions, Gilebertus Epiſcop Londonienſis & Cantuarienſit Eccleſia De- 
canus, but this muſt be underſtood, as provincial dean to the me- 
tropolitan archbiſhop of Canterbury. See col. 1429. 
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A LIST OF THE PRIORS; 


HExRVY, above mentioned, had been ſome time 
abbot of Caen, in Normandy, and was probably 
brought over by archbiſhop Lanfranc, and made firſt 
dean, and then upon that archbiſhop's new modelling 
this church, prior of it about the year 1080, in which 
dignity he continued till 1096, when he was Inſtalled 
dean of Battel, in Suffex." 

In his time flouriſhed Oſbern, the monk of this 
houſe, a learned and religious man, and much 
eſteemed by archbiſhop Lanfranc. He was much 
ſkilled in muſic, of courteous behaviour, pleaſant and 
_witty converſation. He wrote in a good ſtyle, if we 
take Malmſbury's word, the life of St. Dunſtan, and 
likewiſe of Elphage, archbiſhops ; which Jaſt is in 
verſe and proſe, and other books ; he lived till the 
year 1074. 

ERNULPH, a monk of this church, was conſtituted 
prior by archbiſhop Anſelm,* and was intruſted by 
him during his troubles with the rebuilding of this 


cathedral, at which time he is always mentioned by 


the name of venerable, either from his age or wiſdom, 
or perhaps it might be for both, being ſtiled Vir laude 
digniſimus & in ſcientia literali & Religione din proba- 
tus; and Malmſbury' gives the higheſt commenda- 
tions of him for his goodnels, prudence and integrity, 
and for his honorable benefactions to the churches 
over which he preſided, both here and at Peterbo- 
rough, of which church he was promoted to be abbot ;" 


„ Rayner, Apoſt. Benedict. See Dart, p. 178. 
see Biog, Brit. vol. i. p. 191. | 

De Geſtis Pontific, l. i. p. 133. 

m Willis's Mitred Abbeys, vol. i. p. 145, 236, ſays, he was 
promoted to be abbot in 1107, and afterwards, April, 1115, to 
the ſee of Rocheſter, See Flor. Wigorn, p. 479, Ang Sacr. 
vol. i. p. 297. Dart, p. 179, Cotton lib, MSS, marked Clau- 
dius, C. vi. 7. f. 166, printed in Dart, append. P. xxvii. 1 

ot 
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both which flouriſhed under him in the greateſt p roſ- 
perity, and his departure from them was — la- 
mented, as may be ſeen recorded in the regiſters of 
both churches;“ and it appears that he well deſerved 
this great character. He was -laſtly __— to the 
biſhopric of Rocheſter.? 

In his time lived Folgard, a monk of this priory, a 
man of much learning and ſingular piety ; he is ſaid 
to have written the life of St. John of Beverley and 
other treatiſes, and the life of Odo, the firſt of which 
is in the Cotton library, Fauſtina, b. iv. 8. 
Cork Ap, a monk of this church, was elected prior 

in his room, and was, like him, a man of a public and 
generous ſpirit; Edmer, ſpeaking of him and his pre- 
deceſſor, ſays, that archbiſhop Anſelm put all the af- 
fairs of this monaſtery at the diſpoſal of his own friends, 
conſtituting Ernulph and Conrad, both monks of this 
convent, ſucceſſively priors of it, at whoſe command 
and pleaſure all the buſineſs of it ſhould be ordered 
and managed. He was ſometime confeffor to king 
Henry I. and was tranſlated from this priory anno 
1126, to be abbot of Hulme, in Norfolk. He finiſhed 
with great care and judgment, the rebuilding of this 
church, begun in his. predeceſſor Ernulph's time, the 
beauty and elegance of which is recorded by the wri- 
ters of thoſe times. His benefactions to this church 
were exceedingly large, and are recorded to his honor 5 
in the obituary of 1 it. 


* Obituary of Chriſt-church, and _ of babes 0 | 
entitled Swapham, the only one now to. be ſeen, | 

* It was given to him by his predeceſſor in it, Ralph, when b 
tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury. See more of him in the ca- 
talogue of the · biſtrops of Rocheſter; and in Fox's acts and mo- 
numents, where there is a letter directed to him, and others con- 
cerning prieſt's ge. Batt, Somn. p. 139, Pt. 2, p. % 

See Dart, p. 1709. 

4 Battely's Somner, p. 139» pt. 2, p. 114. See Cotton W. 
MSS.. marked Claudius, S. vi,.7. f. 165, printed in Dart, ap- 
pendix, NA... „ 
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Edmer, a monk and chaunter of this monaſtery, at 
this time, was a learned man and wrote ſeveral books; 
among which were a treatiſe concerning the troubles 
of archbiſhop Anſelm, whoſe faithful friend and com- 
panion he was; one on eccleſiaſtical liberty, ſome 
hiſtorical tracts, the life and acts of the archbiſhop 
Anſelm and Elphege, in proſe and verſe ; of St. Wul. 
fred and other miſcellaneous pieces. He was after- 
wards abbot of St. Alban's, and in 1120 was elected 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, but having laid 
aſide his intention of governing that biſhopric, re- 
turned next year to his former ſtation here. 

Gos RID ſucceeded him as prior, and was after- 
wards in 1128, being a man eminently religious, ac- 
cording to the continuator of Florence of Worceſter, 
at the ſuit of David, king of Scots, and with the con- 


ſent of archbiſhop William Corboil, choſen abbot of 


the monaſtery of Dunfermelin, in Scotland.“ 
ELIMER, or AILMER, as his name is written by 


ſome, ſucceeded Gosfrid the ſame year, being a monk 


likewiſe of this monaſtery, and continued prior nine 
years, dying in 1137. Gervas calls him Vir magnæ 
implicitatis & eximiæ Religionis; and he certainly bore 
a great character for learning and piety. He wrote 
divers treatiſes mentioned by Pitſeus, in whom more 
may be learned both of him and his two contempo- 
raries above-mentioned,* 

JEREMIAS, another monk of this monaſtery, ſuc- 
ceeded as prior the ſame year, anno 1137, by the vote 
and election of the monks, the ſee of Canterbury be- 
ing then void; though at firſt he was much in favour 
with archbilthop Theobald, yet afterwards incurring 
his diſpleaſure, he depoſed him from his priorſhip in 


See Dart, p. 179. | 

* The king of Scots petition for this purpoſe, is ſtill extant, 
among the records of this cathedral, | 

© Battely's Somner, p. 140. Harpsfield, p. 3. See Gervas, 
col. 1343. See Dart, p. 180. 
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1143, and placed one Walter in his room; upon 
which Jeremias appealed to the pope, Innocent II. 
who, againſt the archbiſhop's will, reſtored him to his 
office, and Walter was diſplaced and retired to Do- 
ver; but the former, dreading perhaps the uneaſineſs 
of continuing here under the archbiſhop's diſpleaſure, 
renounced his government of this priory ſhortly after 
of his own accord; in conſideration of which, he had 
however 100 marcs given him to pay his debts, and 
Walter was again received in his ſtead." 

WALTER, above-mentioned, was ſurnamed Dur- 
dent, one of which name is mentioned by Pitſeus, in 
his appendix to his catalogue of Engliſh writers, in 
all probability, this very prior, giving him a large en- 
comium for his great learning, eſpecially in divinity, 
and mentioning ſome of his works. He was removed 
from hence and preferred to che biſhopric of Coven- 
try, to which he was elected by the convent there 
in 1149,” and afterwards was conſecrated in this 
church. | | 

WALTER, ſurnamed Parvus or Petit, chaplain to 
archbiſhop Theobald, ſucceeded as prior, being inſti- 
tuted by the archbiſhop, with the advice of the con- 
vent. He afterwards diſpleaſed the archbiſhop ſo 
much, that he depoſed him from this dignity in the 
year 1153, and afterwards had him conveyed to Glou- 


a Godwyn and Parker, in Vita Theobaldi, Matthew Paris, 
p 103. Prior Jeremias is mentioned by Harpsfield, in his re- 
ation of the new work, at Dover, by Corboyl. Batt. Somn. 
p. 140, Gervas ſpeaks much of this prior. See Decem. Script. 
col. 1312, 1343, £359, and fays, he retired to St. Auguſtine's 
monaſtery, where he died, 

" Gervas, col. 1311, in Epiſcopatum Caftrenſis Eccleſie Vocato. 
Col. 1367, Coventrenſis, Col. 1359, 1367. Battely's Somner, 
p. 140, pt. 2, p. 1 55 Annal. Burton, anno 1153. The auto- 


N his profeſſion ſtill remains among the archives of this 
church. | | | 


ceſter, 


„ —— 5 


| Ser « Here” he was k - prifoir as lo My 
Nr lived.“ 95 i ig as 


WIBER T, — bf this church; FEE kur 


in the priorſhip 3 he was à man worthy to be com- 


mended and admirable in good works, ſays Gervas.” 


- His benefactions to this church are recorded in the 


Gbit uary; among other things, he gave a large bell, 
which required thirty-two men to ring it; and reſtored 


the wood of Chartham to the convent; kecauſed the 


conduits of water to be made in all the offices within 


the court of the priory ; he died on 5 cal. October, 


1 67, and was buried in the 'chapter-houſe of this 
monaſtery, where his graveſtone remained till within 


. thiſe few years. It had once this inſeription in braſs 


on it: Hie jacet Wibertus quondam prior Bufus ecclee. 
+ Obo? ſucceeded Wibert, and was prior in archbi- 


ſhop Becket's days, and is the ſame perſon undoubt- 
_ edly whom Pitſeus calls St. Odꝰ; a man of approved 


virtue and eminent leatmũng. After that archbiſhop's 
death, the king fearing the election of another prelate 
who might tread in the Tame ſteps, and by his tur- 


bulence give him future trouble, requeſted this prior, 
vith much intreaty, that for his peace and content of 


mind, ſuch a one might be elected, whom he ſhould 
appoint, and accordingly named a biſhop, who was to 
lis liking a plain ſingle man; but the prior, without 


diſſembling, anlwercd, that he neither would, nor 
could without the conſent of his convent, give any 


promye.; ;. and ſoon Aﬀcfyarel, in Ps to the 


28 Dams, i in Decem,. Script. wel. "ry 3. 1567. 236g, 1667. 


| 5 Battely, pt. 2, p. 115. 


„ Gervas, col. 1313. See M88. Cotton lib. Claudius C. vic 


7. f. 160, printed in Dart, appendix, p. . 5 


* See Dart, p. 10, and 180. . 
| Fr Gei vas, in Decem, Script, col. 1369, 1453. dict 
'Þ Lel. Col. vol. „ p. 68, calls him, Gdo, alias Wood. 
© As ſuch, he is much praiſed by Leland. See ſome account 
of his w 5 in Pre P. 181. s | 
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king's 
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| geen they agreed 


—— 


he vacated the office: of prior here, ann 
abbot-of Dattel, in Suffex,* nal let 10 nts Agb 
One Sampſon Dotobernenfis; of ee 


bed likewiſe for his piety and learning, and an 


excellent preacher, ho rote a book of homilies and 


other tracts; was contemporary and companion to 
him here, pre ek monk of this church andern, | 


"2" 


year i 170. 


FF 
ae ee 
to be archbiſhop: This prior is faid/ o haue fallen 
out with his convent, upon account of. his tranſlating - 
the reliques of St. Dunſtan and St. Elphage. Ia Ry : 


* 
1 


BENEDICT, the hb ep chancellor; ado | 2 


next prior in ſucceſſion, and continued in this office 
till he was tranſlated: to be abbot of Peterborough in 


11775 and thence known by the ſurname of Petri⸗ 
9 to which abbey he was a good benefactor, 


as appears by the regiſter of it." as having carried thi- 
| thet 1 Hence with him, fome of the ſtones: 5 
the martyrdom in this church, which had been ſtai 


with Becket's blood, of which an altar was after 


made in that chureh. He was a great favorite of, ing 
Richard I. a man of great learning, and is ſaid to haue 
been a doctor of divinity” of Oxford; he wrote two =. 


treatiſes concerning St. Thomas Becker, and his mi- 
racles; as a hiſtory of the life and tranſactions of king 


Henry II. a very curious treatiſe; and touching finely i 


upon policy and church matters, and therefore much 


uled by a and Hoveden in the tne 5 


hiſtories,” 0 


— 


4 for ate iid wenne vol; ip 30%. der ory = | 


vol. i. p- 304. R. de Dicets, col. 5 88. 

Batteſy's Somner, p. 141. Dart, p- 181, 

See Gervas, col. 1432... _ 5 . 
Willis's Mitred Abbies, p. 146, 237. Gonton, 29. 295. 
See Battelyis Som ier, p. 141. 


' This manũſcript is now among the Cotton MS8. e 181. | 
VOL. + "Wh : Wy VR: tes i 
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—— chaplain to archbiſhop Richard, ſuc- 


egeded Benedict, and was prior in the days of pope 
Alexander III. who directed his bulis to him, com- 
manding, that the offerings. of this church ſhould be 


diſpoſeg' of for the repair of jt ; extreme age and a total 


a deprivation of ſight, having rendered him inca of 


— vernment of his convent, he reſigned $ office 

uguſt 6, in the year 1179, in the third. yearof his 
being prior, and was ſucceeded by 

 ALan, who was elected the : he was by 


birth. an Engliſhman, and had been before a canon of 
heneventum, afterwards facriſtof this church and doctor 
ol divinity, and laſtly 
conceive ſuch great hopes of his integrity and good 
convyerſation, that by the advice and conſent of almoſt 
the whole convent, archbiſhop Richard was, as it may 


prior of it. The monks had 


be ſaid, forcibly compelled to promote him to the go- 
vernment of it. He is ſaid to have been a man of wit, 


\ learningand piety ; he wrote much, the particulars of 


whoſe labours may be found in Pitſeus.* Being ſacriſt 


of this church in archbiſhop Becket's time, he was very 
iatimate with him; but at length when he was prior, 
he oppoſed himſelf againſt — — Baldwin, both in 
his election, and in his proceedings afterwards ; by 


whoſe. policy, becauſe he could not win him over to 
his intereſts, he at length, under pretence of his prefer- 
ment, procured his removal from-this priory to ” 

abbey of Tewkſbury, quaſi in pœnam ſuc ones 


which he was made abbot about the year 1185.“ 

Was undoubtedly a man. of ſtrict and ſtout refhlution, 
for it is recorded in the regiſter of Chriſt-church, that in 
the year 1181, when in a proceſſion, Sir Roger Morti- 
mer, an excommunicated 8 for his e in- 


584 1055. Willi, v vol. i. p- . See aan ol i. p. 8 
Ang. Saer. vol. i. Sa 779. | 


truded 


t 66 
truded himſelf at it. This 


\ 


informed the archbiſhop, who was then preſent, of it, 
and again a ſecond time, as the archbiſhop-would have 
connived at it, the ſeryants of che latter diſſuading the 
prior from it, for fear of the king's diſpleaſure 3 but he 
finding the archbiſhap would take no notice of it, told — 
him, that ſince he would uſe his authority without, he 
would uſe his own within, the church, and accordingly „ 
having entered it, and maſs being begun, he required : 
the convent to ceaſe, who. immediately obeyed, and 
the excommunicated perſon, to his ſhame, was by ſtro 
hand caſt out of the church, and then they proceeded _ 
n orion ills of 
In his time lived Richard Pluto, a monk of this 
place, much commended by Leland for his ſkill in 
poetry, rhetoric, mathematics, philoſophy and divinity, 
and eſpecially eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, one of which he 
wrote of this kingdom, as well as. other treatiſes; he 


= 


died in 1181.“ ea LI 43 wxcea i); 
| Honog1vs, chaplain. to archbiſhop Baldwin, and 
cellarer of this church, ſucceeded Alan on 7 eal. July, 
1186 ; of whom, and of his two ſucceſſors, more may 
be read in the account of the quarrels between the 
monks. of this church and archbiſhop Baldwin, in 
Fox's acts and monuments.?- Being ſent to Rome, to 
oppoſe the archbiſhop, in his project of building a col- 
lege at Hackingrton ; he died there of the plague, in 
1188,” and was buried in the cloyſter of the church 


» Battely's Somner,. p. 142. More may be ſeen of this prior 
in the account of the troubles, which happened, between arch- 
biſhop Baldwin and the' monks of his church, in F ox's acts and 
monuments, vol. i. p. 3G. r 

? On 12 cal. Nov. 1188, and was buried in the chapter - hauſe 
there. See Willis, ibid. vol. i. p. 238. See Cotton Library 
MSS.. marked Claudius, C. vi. 7, f. 166, printed in Dart, ap- 
pendix, p. xxvitt. gs, ee AY 

Fox, vol. i, p. 308 et ſeg. * See Dart, p. 183. 


e . 


* N N chrübhar: „ | 
of the Lateran.“ He is honourably recorded i in the 
| obituary.” 
is Roocrr Nona was ade prior in his room, on 2 
non. Oct. 1189, by archbiſhop Baldwin; by his own 
authority, who forced him on the convent much againſt 
their will;: on which account, in their treaty for con- 
ditions of peace and compoſition, one article was, 
that this prior ſhould be depoſed, and he. was ſo ac. 
_ cordingly, and promoted on November 22, next year, 
at the requeſt of the archbiſhop, to be abbot of | 
— Eveſham. eden 
About this time lived William Fitz Stephens, 
uſually called Stephens and. Stephanides, a monk of 
this church, deſcended of a noble family in Normandy, 
After ſpending moſt of his life in theſe cloyſters he 
went over to France, where he grew famous for his 
knowledge in philoſophy and divinity. He wrote 
much of St. Thomas, his miracles, &c. and of the af- 
fairs of king Henry II. He flouriſhed in 1190; Pit- 
ſeus gives a large encomium on him.“ 
OsBern pet Br1sTo ſucceeded him in the dignity 
of prior here. with conſent both of the king and con- 
I vent, in 1190. He had before taken part with the 
3 archbiſhop, which ſo highly offended them, that imme- 
1 diately after his death they depoſed him on 6 id, Mey, 
1 in ig. 
Be Jerexy, in Latin, Galfridus, ab. dale 1 this con- 
0 vent, was elected prior on the ſame day on which Oſ- 
bern was depoſed. * In this Prior s time the c contro- 


"> Parker de Antiq. Brit, | Harpsfield. Hiſt Eecl. Ang. Bat- 
"mm Somner, p. 143 Gervas, in Decem. Script. col. 1436, 
14 N 

g Gervas, col. 1861. He was elected 2 non. Oct. 1189. 


® Ibid. col. 1 $59, 2 564. He was conſtityzed abbot on No- 
vember 22, 1190. See Dart, p. 182. "by 


* Gervas calls him, Oſbert de Briſtoll. 
? Gervas, in Decem. Script, col. 1188, 1436, 1456, 10 
Battely' s Somner, p. 142. a Gery as, col. 1570, 
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verſy between the monks and the ſuffragang of thepro- IN 
vince, concerning the choice of the archbiſhop, was x 
decided by. the decree of pope Innocent III. who by 
another decree and letters to the archbiſhop, diſcarded 
ſecular prieſts out of the church and monaſtery. He 
ſcems to have died about the year 126. 
Contemporary with this prior, was the farnous he 
valius Dorobernenſis, or of Canterbury, a great hiſto- 
ran and antiquary, whoſe authority printed in the De- 
en. Scriptores, is often quoted throughout this work, 
of whom Pitſeus will inform you more; as alſo of Ni- | 
gellus Wineker, another monk here, and chanter of 
this church, on whom the ſame author, from Leland, 
beſtows a. moſt ample ane for his _—_ and 
excellent endowments,* . . | I 
Joux Ds CHATHAM was ; promoted to this dignity ..-M | 
on the death'of his predeceſſor, in i205, in which year = 
a charter, granted by archbiſhop Hubert, to the hoſ- 
pital of Eaſtbridge, was confirmed by J. prior, and the | 
—— of Chriſt church. He died in July, 1217. 
WALTER, the third of that name, ſeems to have | 
ſucceeded as prior of this church. There is a bull of. 
pope Honorius, directed to him, dated Indict. Sext.* 
and in one copy anno 1218; in another copy of it 
1219. The Indict. Sext. beginning in the former, and 
ending in the latter of thoſe years, might give occaſion 
ſor the diverſity of the dates of thoſe years, which ob · 
krvation would not have been made, had not the 
learned writer of the _ of thele Karen miſnum- 


* Battely's 8 p. 143. see ſome account, of their wri- | 
ings, in Dart, p. 1822. 25 
* Geevas, in Decem. Script. * £496, 14 Batt, Somn, - 
dt. ü. p. 11 5. Willis, p. 238. Somner _ ee 8 out 
both this prior and his ſucceſſor. -+ + * 
In Archiv. Hoſpital, de Eſtbridge. - 2 
" Regiſt, 1 ann * | 
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bered che year, of colcalating-the ban inclelon w be 
anno 1217. 1719 236d. 

Ion Dt 9 fo . moſt pro- 
bably from the place of his birth, ſucceeded to the 
ptiorſhip in aaa, and was prior in the time of the 
church's troubles in relation to the election of a new 

archbiſhop, after the death of arehbiſnop Hubert; 
when the king, in the heat of his anger towards them, 
ſent this prior and his monks, fixty:four- in number, 
into baniſhment, and cauſed; hee, places to be filled 

Vith others, from St. Auguſtine's abbey ; but the 

King's wrath being at length ap „they were, aſter 

5 freak years baniſnment, called home; full ſreſtitution 

was made, both to him and them, in every ſhape, and 

1oool. given them as a recompence of all detriments 

they had ſuſtained.*. This prior afterwards, in the va · 
cancy of the ſee, by the death of archbiſhop Richard, 

in 1234, was elected in his room, by the free choice ot 
the chapter; but on his preſenting himſelf at Rome 
for confirmation, though the cardinals appointed for 
his examination, atteſted his fitneſs and ſufficiency, yet 
the pope perſuading him it was a charge of too great 

care and difficulty for him to manage, being an aged, 
plain man, he humbly renounced his election, and 
craved licence to return home; and St, . af 
terwards filled the chair, we the pope's 3 He 
died the ſame year. 47 30-4 


P Banely; ibid, - An 8 1. 140. | 

Matth. Paris, p. — een. py 4h, — they re 
turned in 1214. and * requited the good offices of th 
abbot of St. Auguſtine's ; at the ſame time, the archbiſhop w. 
recalled from baniſhment, Mr. Somner has, given this charts 
of reſtitution, from one of the lnger books of the Priory, 
his appendix, No. xlvii. 

* Fox's acts and — vol. i. p. 3 3 

* Matth. Paris, p. 317. The Annals of Wiener tell u 
that a difference happening in the convent,” he was ſo feuſible 6 
his e that he turned Carthufian, | 


RoGE 
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Roczn pz LA Lan ſucceeded him as prior, and cõn 
tinved ſo for the ſpace of ten years, when, I ſuppoſe 
on his death; 9 cal. September, 1244, ) 
Nicol As DI San D wien was elected prior on 
November the 1ſt following, and reſigned his dignity 
in 1488. In the regiſter book of Ghriſt-church-may 
be ſeen, the- teſtimonial letters of archbiſhop-Boviface, 
certifying that he did not depoſe him for going out of 
his cloyſter coritrary to rule, and taking a journey in- 
diſcreetiy, as ſonie reported 3 but that He only ad- - 
mitted of his reſignation, at his on importunate en- 
treaties. Four years after he had refigned this prior- 
ſhip; the  archbiſhvp- made him precentor of this 
1289, and was; as is conjectured,; buried in the ce- 
metery, a little within the gate, and that his epiraptr'is 
that wllieh is out into the ſtohe; at the foot of a but 
treſs on the ſouth ſide of Becker's chapel; in ſtrange old 
ſaſnioned charactets, now hardly legible; but may be 
read as follows, according to Mr. Sem ner! 


1 3 


= |  Refpites . 
At the fobt of 4 buttreſs on the north fide of Becket's cha- 
pel, there i this ſhort epitaph, cut in the ſtohe, in a ſtrange aha 
unuſual character, after the old faſhion, Hie Facet Rogerus (Here 
lyeth Roger) z as. brief a one as is poſſible to be, and which ſome 
think was deſigned for the epitaph, either of him, or his next 
ſucceſſor but one, in the priorſhip; but if ſo, moſt probably, te 
word prior would not have been omitted. Among the Charte © 
Antique, in the treaſury-room of the dean and chapter, is a 
writing, marked N 2 an. 1243, to which is fixed the ſeal of this 


prior, repreſenting him ſtanding, mitred and robed, holding u 


his robe with his right hand; and a book in his left, and this 5 
inlcription. $161LL;- RodERIZ. Parokrs' Ecce Carer 


Ez 


Carus. r ene 
Fr Hong 0 te gatgT Gy gl 

Battely's Sommer, appendix, No. xlix;// Notwithſtanding 
the conjecture of this epitaph having been: defigned for this 
prior, and the ſormer one above · mentioned, for Roger de la Lee, 
et it remains uneertain, - whether they were either of them far 
theſe priorsy who were in general burled within the walls of the - 
church, or in the chapter- h b II r 2 
oY r CERES UT 
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| 3 mere: rogo: defunt#i.: Abreu; 


Sandtvicenſis: viveng: rater: memon e en: fis: 
Qui: nunc: in: Limo . ride: jacei . 
Dic: Pater: bhinc: * Ave Deus: bun. 
pProtegat: a: bee. 70 wok 21 30). ro 
Eres ne: 'baxairt :: penas 572 : fentiat : aAtri 
A celi: Solio: requieſcat'-. in: agmine : pio: 
Omnis : crans: ita: perpete e vita: Amen: 
Roc Dr Sr. ELynEOR was elected prior in his 
om, on November 1, 1258. He is recorded to 
have founded and finithed the ſmall. chapel, between 


the dormitory and the infirmary: in ſeveral of the win- 


dos of which were theſe words, Rogus de St. Elphege 


dedit banc feneſtram (Roger de St. Elphege gave this 
window). He died on September 29, 1262 and 


vas buried in this church. In whoſe room was elected, 
by the conveat, after this office had continued _ 


for about ſeven years, the ſee of Canterbury being 
this time likewiſe vacant by the death of archbiſhop 


Boniface, who died in his native country of Savoy, in 


127%, 


ADAM DE CniLLEN px, who became prior of this 


Je church in that year,” He was Aherwards elected by 


the word prior would A. as was afar have 3 added 


to them; may they not more probably be for two of the monks, | 
u ho were uſually buried in theſe cemeteries; and us to the latter, 
it appears that at that time there were ſeveral of the name of 


Sandwich, in this monaſtery, particularly John and Alexander 
dae Sandwich. See =, 483% 21 118 


r Pattely's Somner, p.44. Battely ſays, he died on that 


| day, 3263, p. 1163 and Willis, p. 239. Among the Charta 


Antique, in the treaſury-room o ibe Aan and chapter, there is 
a writing, marked E 60 an. 1261, to which is affixed the ſeal of 
the prior, being an oval almoſt perfe&; and very fine, repreſent- 
ing him mitred, holding a book in bath hands up to his breaſt, 
in a gothic nich; in the back of which is a view of the cathe- 


dral, the ground fretted round it; this inſcription, $1611LUM 


RodzERII PRIORIS ECCLESIE: Gate CanTuAR. 
The confirmation of his election does not occur till the 
year 1279, on account, as it is ſuppoſed, of the archbiſnopꝰ 


being gone into his native country of Savoy. 


; | the 


. 


the conxent to be archbiſhop ; but by their advice in 

1272, he delivered to the pope with his own hands, the 
election which had been made of him.“ He died in 
1274; INS EST RT 2 £2 6h FSI 
TroMas' DE Rincemer, (or more properly Rin- 


glemere) a monk of this church, was choſen prior in 


his room, on the 13 calends of October, the ſame year. 
In his time ſeveral monks of his convent leaving the 
monaſtery, diſperſed and ſeated.themſelves abroad in 
- the country on the eſtates belonging to the convent, 
converting to their own private uſe the produce of 
them, and ſpending their time in the pleaſures of the 
world, contrary to the canons and the rules of mo- 
naſtic diſcipline. Theſe: the prior, an honeſt and pious 
man, called home, and provided that for the time” to 
come, the poſſeſſions of the monaſtery ſhould be com- 
mitted to the care and management of truſty laicks and 
not to the monks. In this alteration he had the ſupport 
of archbiſhop Peckham, who took his part and be- 
frended him in it; notwithſtanding which, he found 
the monks very reluctant and averſe to refor 
who being impatient of an unwonted reſtraint, plotted 
together to diſplace him and to ſcandalize the archbi- 
op. Certainly, ſays Harpsfield, this archbiſhop and 
Robert his next ſucceſſor, made ſeveral decrees. very 


4 
- 


uſeful and condueing to the regulating of the monks, 
and the enge them, within the compaſs of mo- 
_naſtic diſcipline; and as thirty of the due and antient 
number of them were decreaſed and wanting, archbi- 
ſhop Robert reſtored them to their full number. But 
to return to our prior, who reſigned this dignity 16 
cal. April, 1285, and put on the habit of a Ciſtertian, 

ine EIT Mn OYUED REMIT DAS HOYEf- 35 

* See. Fox's acts and monuments; vol. i. p- 439. Chron, 
Eecl, Chriſti, Cant. MSSs. FC 3 

» See the account of the reſignation of the priorſhip of Can- 


terbury, by Thomas, who took on him-the White habit of the 


Ciſtertiatis, and of the controverſies which arole from thenee, 
in Cotton Liprary MSS,/Cleop. c. vii. :·2 4 
5 | | . | 1 4 : „ 5 | 
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at Beaulieu; in the dioceſe of: Wincheſter, and aſte- 
wards becoming till more rigid, turned anchorite in 
= = hayingobinined the ene ve for this 
change. 
HENRY DE Eunav ſucceeded bim as prior, being 
| nia 11th id. April, in 128 5, the ſame year in which 
his predeceſſor had reſigned this office, and inſtalled the 
fame day by the archbiſhop. He: was a great and va- 
able man, a perſon of — prudence, well learned 
in the ſcriptures and diligent in the management of the 
affairs of the church, to which he was a conſiderable 
benefactor, by diſcharging the convent of a debt of 
3000 Mares; beſides which, during the time of his 
preſiding over this convent, he is recorded to have 
done many worthy acts, not only about this church and 
monaſtery, but on their ſeveral demeſnes abroad, his 
repair of the church and chapter-houſe eſpecially ought 
not to be forgotten, v hich coſt upwards of +6001. the 
| particulars of which have been already mentioned be- 
fore, in the account of the fabrie; beſides which he re - 
paired the ſeveral parts of the priory; as the prior's 
— and leſſer chamber, with the chapel, the long 
— the chamber by the treaſury, with the lodg- 
ings there; the new chamber in the old plumbery, 


' with the chapel; the great barn ſor hay; a ciſtern in 


the fiſh- -pond, andanother by the ſchool of the novices; 
the prior's ſtudy ; the great hall by: the gate of the 
court the new chamber of the prior was leaded, with 
the wardrobe, and the other chambers. were paved; 
the new-pantry and new kitchen in the prior's apart- 
ments were-leaded;; the eloyſters were new paved, and 
a new gaol made; a ne ſtable for the treaſurer, with 
a hayloft and ſmall barn; a new. barn in the maltery ; 
ſeveral new ſtudies: Wade. a new malt; houſe, with a 


3 new barn and other new buildings: all which, with the 


repairs and buildings in the chürch and chapter-houſe, 

as above mentioned, and the bells, new veſtments and 
ah eccleſialtical; ornaments ieh he — "4 
church, 


n aig -Þ 
church, and ten new ſnhops which he built of flane! in 
Burgate, amountrd altogether to 21 8 fl. and upwards; 
and he built beſides a new grange at the 'convent's - 
eftate at Barton. In his time, and principally: by. Hs 
means, their eſtates were plentiſully furniſhed! with 
vines, as at Copton, Barton, St. Martin's, Chatham, = 
Brookland and Hollingborne, all manors belonging to 
the convent [They had to all or moſt of their ma- 
nors, a domeſtic chapel, maſt of which, as well as the 
bertarys belonging to them, were new · built by him. 
In his time à fuit was brought hy the city againſt | 
him and the chapter, for. building four ſcote ĩhops to- 
wards Burgate, and-for ſtapping up the way: between 
ningate and Northgate; as to the latter, they de- 
fended themſelves by the charter granted them by king 
Henry II. and as to the former, the jury ſound, that 
though they had made theſe ſhops opening to Burgace, 
yet it was upon their own ſoil, and without prejudice 
to the city, as the church Aae 7 
ſtallage for them. In the liſt of the church's ſamily, in 
this prior's time, a notary is mentioned as one.. 
J ͤ abbey = ͤ EP 
4 The above articles. are entered in the prior's book, remain- N 
ing in the Cotton library, marked Galba E. iv. 14, f. 1b). 
Liber Rede, C. T tn PAT n man bates 
The prior of this church moſt r had always one, 
who was a notary, chiefly'for the purpoſe of an amanueſis or 
ſcribe, for the diſpateh of ſuch buſineſs as was brought before 
him, by delegation, from the ſee of Rome; for there is à peti: 
tion of this prior to the pope, ſor his authority to create two no- 
taries, in the ledger of this church; © Battely's Somner, p. 14% 
appendix, No. li. Next to which is inſerted, a grant of po-wWer, 
delegated to the prior of Chriſt· church, at his humble perition in 
1305, by-Batfianus de Allayte of Milan, count Palatine; to create 
three notaries public. Ibid. No. H“. upon which” the prior 
created two of theſe notaries, viz . Maſter Richard de Northon, 
of Lincoln dioceſe, and John de Berham, of Canterbury dioceſe 
and in 1309, he created a third, viz: John de Watford, clerk, of 
Lincoln dieceſe. Ibid. No. li. but king. Edward II. loohing 
on this intermeddling of foreigners as an affront te big ou 
tive, ſent his writs in his thirteenth year to the ſeveral 4p 
and others, to make proclamations within their diſtrits, and to 
| Ne iabibit 
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In his time, namely, anno 1296, the: priory was for 
ſome time in great diſtreſs, and perhaps deſervedly, for 
denying the king a fubſjdy;/by example of archbiſhop 
. - Winchelſea, who had made a denial of the payment of 
it; in conſequence of which, all their temporalities 
were confiſcated, and all that they had within the gates 
of the church: were ſeized upon, ſo that they had no- 
thing to ſubſiſt on, but what was ſent them by their 
neighbours of the next monaſtery, out of charity, and 
this continued till at laſt neceſſity compelled the prior 

and convent to redeem their goods and poſſeſſions, by 

an humble ſubmiſſioinn?n wn on 

This prior is recorded for his ſtout and faithful diſ- 
charge of his duty in the maintenance of ſuch rights 
and juriſdiction as belonged to and devolved on him 


inhibit theſe, notaries from taking upon them and enerciſing the 


\, office within the realm i and that no archbiſhop, biſhop, prelate, 


or their miniſters, ſhould in future give any credit to the in- 
ſtruments of theſe kind of notaries. See Somner, appendix, 

„ NUN, 00 if to FH 4 ene 74 THR 
See Rayner, Apoſt. Benedict. appendix, p. 62. But in a 
etition which they made in 1327, to the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ſoliciting with much humiliation, the appropriation of the 
churches of Weſterham and Etonbridge ; they ſet forth, as the 
reaſon for it, that their church had ſuſtained great and heavy 
loſſes, from the failure of their crops, the deſtruction of their 
effects near the ſea, by the breaking in of it, and of their caitle, 
by apeſtilence ; that their great and rich eſtate in the marſh, by 
the overflow ing of the ſea was become nothing more than ſalts ; 
at the ſame time the ſtrangers which reſorted to them continually, 
from foreign parts, and whom they could by no means get rid 
of, conſumed their ſuſtenance, and that the time of the wats 
ſtill added to their misfortunes; beſides which, they had ſupported 
no ſmall burthen, in regard to a new chapel, which they had 
built; in honqur of the B. V. Mary and St. Thomas the martyr. 
at a great and heavy expence, and fora perpetual chantry of fix 
prieſts to celebrate in“ it daily: by all which various and expen- 


five occurrences, the. reſources of their church, as was well 


known, were ſo much diminiſhed, that the works of hoſpitality 
and charity had been through urgent neceſſity withdrawn, nor 
could they provide with deceucy ſor themſelves, or their church. 
. Regiſt Prisrst. Gamer. „ ee fol 9+ 1 


and the chapter, during the vacancy of the ſee,” after 
archbiſhop Walter Reynolds's death, But archbiſhop 
Parker's account of this matter will prove his beſt eu- 
| logium, who tells us, that this prior Henry was a man 
of great prudence.and ſingular ſkill concerning the 
riohts of his church; dihgent in enquiring into the 
privilege, and no leſs as and induſtrious in ma- 
naging the affairs of it. Within the ſpace of a few 
months, he renewed and exerciſed all kind of jurifdic- 
tion which belonged. to the prior and chapter, during 
the vacancy of the archiepiſcopal chair, which had 
been before paſſed over and not exerciſed: He ftritly 
enquired concerning ſuch clergy as were preſentcd to 
benefices, and the rights of their patrons; he granted 
letters df adminiſtration of the goods of inteſtate” per- 
ſons, received appeals, took the 7 of wills, de 
manded accounts of executors and adminiſtrators, eſpe- 
cially, of the wills of deceaſed biſhops, and of the ad. 
miniſtration of their goods. In particular he compelled 
the executors of the laſt will of archbiſhop John Peck 
ham to give in their accounts ; beſides theſe things; 
prior Henry viſited and received procurations, ceſe - 
brated a ſynod, cited the clergy to parliament by the 
king's mandate, puniſhed the contumacious and thoſe - 
that were diſobedient againſt his juriſdiction, and col- 
lated to the benefices of vacant ſees. Beſides which, 
he claimed as the rights of his church of Canterbury, 
the choral copes, rings and ſeals from every ſuffragan 
biſhop of the province of Canterbury; in ſhort, he 
exerciſed in every inſtance all manner of archiepiſco- 
pal juriſdiction, except in the conſecration of biſhops, 
which, as he could not perſorm in his own perſon, he 
iſſued forth by his own authority his mandate and in- 
junction to the biſnop of London, that he, together 
with the reſt of the biſhops of the province of Canter- 
bury, being aſſembled in the church of Canterbury on 
the day appointed for that purpoſe, ſhould conſecrate 
the biſhops of St. David's and Bangor, then ele, and - | 
N e confirmed 
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lied by. his own authority; and when they were 
thus conſecrated, he gave them teſtimonial letters of 
their conſecration, ſealed with the ſeal of the convent, 
&c. Further than this, his acts and benefactions may 
be ſeen recorded in the obituary : he died 6 id. April, 
in the year 1331, æt. 92, having governed this 
church with dignity a and honour for. the ſpace of forty- 
ſeven years.* 
During his time, anno 1 324, Ste ben Faverſham, a 
monk of this church, was the firſt of the ſociety of 
monks, who read theology in the cloyſter of it.” 
 Ricuary Oxinpen ſucceeded him as prior, on 
April 25, the ſame year, in which office he continued 
for ſeven years, and dying in 1338, was buried in St. 
Michael's chapel, in this cathedral, where his memo- 
rial on braſs (till remains in theſe words, Hic requieſcit 
in gratia & miſericordia de Richardus Oxinden, ee 
finn bujus eccleſie qui ob. Aug. 4, 1338. 
Johannes de Teneth, (Thanatenfis, Pitſeus calls him) 
a man famous for his piety a id learning, was a monk of 
this church, contemporary with this prior, and was 
cChaunter of it, (an office of ſome account in thoſe 
days); he was a witneſs to the preceding Prior $ letters 
or faculty of notaryſhip above- mentioned.“ He was 
well verſed in the mathematics, and eſpecially {killed 
in muſic, At this time likewiſe, lived Edmund Albone, 
doctor of Ante, and A ponk, of * church, whom 


* Parker, Antiq. has” p · 27% | Y 
"* See Battely, pt. 2, No, xvi*., 
* Battely, pt. 2, p. 116. Among the Chartæ Antique, in 
N he treaſury room of the dean and c beer, is a writing, marked 
3 E. 134, dated anno 1291, to which is d the ſeal of this prior, 
an oval, very fair and fine, and repreſenting the prior ſtanding, 
holding a book in both hands up to his breaſt, in a gothic niche, 
rde ground fretted ; on each fide of him a head in a | ap 
inſcription, 8. Hennen PRIORIS DE» = -. 
7 See Leland Collect. vol. 1. p. 7 
5 e Nel p. hs. 


- Leland 
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Leland: commends for his enquiries/inta divine miſte- 
ries, and ſor his-other-treatiſes.* ... 
Rona HATHBRAND ſucceeded to the priorſhip 
of this convent immediately after che death of his pre · 
deceſſor, being a pious, modeſt, and diſcreet man. He 
was a conſiderable benefactor to this church, and en- 
tiched it with many ornaments; he built and repaired 
the ſtone hall and ſeven chambers adjoining to it, for 
an infirmary, and another chamber covered. with lead, 
near the gloriet, and the new convent. kitchen. He 
cave the great organ, and the two, great bells in the 
ſouth-weſt tower, called Jeſu and Dunſtan, and the - 
table at the altar of St. Thomas; beſides which, he 


convent, and purchaſed ſeveral manors and much land 

for his monaſtery. During his time, king Edward III. 
on June 23, in his 12th year, received of the prior and 
convent ſeveral veſſels of plate and je wels, towards his 
voyage into foreign parts; all which he promiſed by 
his obligation well and truly to return, or the value in 
lieu of them, on the All Saint's day following ;* and 


writs to the ſeveral abbots and priors throughout Eu- 
gland, to borrow money to carry on his wars in France, 
ſhecifying the ſums, he required of each, and promiſing 
to repay them out of the . firſt money to be levied of 
the annual tenth; granted to him by the prelates of the 
province of Canterbury; among the ſums ſet down in 
them were, of the prior of Chriſt church, 200l. and 
the abbot of St. Auguſtine, 100l. and again, in his 
20th year, he borrowed great ſums of money for the 
lame purpoſe, of both clergy and laity ; among which 
vere, of the prior of Canterbury, 300 marcs, and of 
the abbot of St, Auguſtine's, 200.* ; J 


a See Dart, p. 184. © | a FS | N. 1 
> Rot. Aleman, 12 Edward III. p. r, m. 10. Rym. Fad. 
dul. v. p. 606. Rym. Fed. vol. v. p. 346, 491. | 


built many other, edifices both within and without the 


20ain in his 16th year, anno 1342, he directed his 
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He governed this church for thirty- two years, and 
1 dying i in 1370, was buried in the ſame chapel with his 
=: predecetibr, his braſs plate ſtill remaining, with this 
[| Inſcription: Hic requieſcit in gratia & miſericordia Dei 
domi nus Robertus'Hathbrand, quondam prior bujus eccle- 
Je qui obiit. xvij.' die. Aug. Anno Domini MCCCLxx, 
Cu anime propitietur Deus. Amen. 
In his time the monaſtery being viſited with the peſ⸗ 
tilence, then raging generally throughout ws une. 
the whole convent almoſt died of it. 
Rishaab GrLLINGHAaM ſucceeded: as prior, in 
1370, and having ſat as governor of this church for ſix | 
years, died in July, 13760ę /%/ffꝗ96%) 
Syteputen MoNGEHAM ſucceeded ble on n Sept. 10, 
following and died the next year. 
Jou Fencn de Winthelſey was upon his death 
elected prior, in July, 1377, and governed this con- 
vent thirteen years, ſix months, and two weeks; and 
died on January 9, 1391. He was buried in the mar- 
tyrdom within this cathedral, having been a good be- 
ne factor to this church, as his epitaph implies, which 
was remaining in part in Mr. Somner's time, as fol- 
lous, though now the braſs is gone: Hic jacet Johannes 
Fynch de M incbelſey quondam Prior bujur Eceleſie qui 
 obiit 9. die Januarii . . « . edificid confirutts & 
plura alia collata bona .. .. , . . cufus anime. There is 
a bull of pope Urban VIth, granted to this prior and 
his ſucceſſors, the privilege of” wearing the mitre, tunic, 
dalmatic, gloves, and the ring, epi opal enſigns, td 
Wich the paſtoral ſtaff and ſandals were added, and 
: granted to his ſucceſſor and the ſucceeding we fo 
ever, but to be uſed oy them 82 in the abſence of th 
nd ol 
-  Stephe 


- "if f 
Ft 


a Batt. EEE: . Regiſt. Sudbury. t Thid. 
8s Batt, Somo. p. 147 appendix, p. 62. Weevet, p. 236. 
„ Somner ſu ppoſes, that becauſe theſe were 'bad ges of epiſco| 
power and ſtate, * and their ſuccelſors were called lord pri 
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Stephen Birehyngton, a monk of this church; lived 


here at this time; he wrote, ſays Pitſeus, the lives of _ 


the archbiſhops 'of Canterbury, until archbiſhop 
Courtney; and a catalogue- of the ere of Ely. — 
He was profeſſed a monk in 1382. 

TaounAs CHILLENDEN, LL. P. ſuoceeded Tak 


| Fynch as prior, in 1391, being elected on Feb. 16. 


Concefnin "g this worthy and excellent prelate, much | 
has been already mentioned in the account of the 


church's fabric, to which he was a - matchleſs bene- 5 


factor, and deſer ves eternal memory for it. Leland, 
in his Itinerary, vol. vi. f. 3, p. 6, ſays, Prior Tho- 
mas Chillendene alias Chiſleſdene was the greateſt 
builder of a prior that ever was in Chriſtes chirche, 
He was a great ſetter forth of the new building of the - 
body of the church. He buildid of new the goodly 


cloiſtre, the chapter houſe, the new conduit of water, 
the priors chaumbre, the 


priors chapelle, the great 
dormitorie and the f:ater,. the bake houſe, the brew 
houſe, the eſcheker, the faire ynne yn the High ſtreate 
of Cantorhyti and alſo made the waulles of moſte of 
the circuite beſide the towne waulle of the encloſute 
of the abbaye ; 
« This Chillenderie was a doctor of both the lawes 
or he was made a monke and bp Wareham ſaide that 
he wrote certain commentaries concerning the lawes Wy 
and that clerkely ?“ 
But beſides theſe, bei is recorded to have made 2 5 
new way to the church, and to have curiouſly guilded | 
the biggeſt altar, and thoſe of St. Dunſtan and St. 
Alphage, and beautified ſome others; he enriched 
the wardrobe with coſtly veſtments abd the church 


vith rich jewels and ornaments, and gave many chocs 


but they ſeem to be called ſo before this Gnas, a8 appears by 


prior Hathbrand's epitaph in particular, above-mentioned ; and. — 55 


this prior, John Finch, has not the ſtile of dominus or. | lord | in 
his epitaph, 25 may be leen above. 
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books in different faculties. He obtained large pri- 
vuoileges; 2s the grant and confirmation of the paſtoral. 
ſtaff, ſandals, &c. for the priors of this church, in ab- 
ſence of the archbiſhop. The buildings mentioned 
before by Leland, may be thus further particylarized, 
viz. the bake-houſe, granary, priot's ſtables, the walls 
and towers of the court, the edifice called the paved 
chamber and two others; the prigr's apartments in 
the dormitory, and ſtudy in the almonty, with the 
novices hall and other apartments, and was otherwiſe 
a great benefactor in all reſpects to his houſe, In 
Canterbury college, in Oxford, he provided a moſt 
elegant chapel, and many convenient rooms, accord- 
ing to the number of ſtudents; and in the ſeveral 
manors belonging to this church, he re-edified and 
repaired maſt of the buildings belonging to them. 
He was well beloved by archbiſhop Courtney, but 
more ſo by his ſucceſſor, archbiſhop Arundel, who 
made him his commiſſary of Canterbury, and lies 
buried near him at the upper end of the nave or body 
of the cathedral, a ſtately pile, and chiefly of his raiſ- 
ing. When he had been prior almoſt twelve years, he 
was elected by the monks of Rocheſter to that ſee; 
which preferment he refuſed to accept of, as chuſing 
rather to end his days in this place, which he accord- 
ingly did; and died, after he had ſo laudably governed 
this church, on Auguſt 15, 1411. His ſtone, which 
was formerly richly inlaid with braſs, having had on 
- It his portraiture in his prior's habit, remained till the 
new paving of the choir a few years ago, but the 
braſſes have been all long ſince purloined. Mr. Som- 
ner has recorded the. inicription round the edges of 
it, as follows: Hic jacet Thomas Chylliudenne quondam 
Prior bujus Eccleſiæ, Decretorum Doctor egregius, qui 
navem iſtius Ecclęſiæ, cæteraque diverſa edificia, quam - 


1 See Willis's Mitred Apbeys, vol. l. p. 241. Battely's Som- 


plurima- 
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plurima qnogua opera laudabilia de nowo fieri fcis. Pre- 


infignia huie Ecti ies acequifivity gui Pal nm Prior aum 
but Kcoleſes Aunil ulgiuti. 25 ſeptinignis & quingue 
diebus nabiliter remiſſt, daudem in dis aſſumptianis dea 
Maria Virpinis diam ſuum clatſit extrewnn. Aung do» 
mini 1411. Cujtes. auim a propꝭtietur Deus. Amen,” 
William Gullingham, a monk of this church, was 
contemporary with this prior, of whom there is great 
commendation given by Pitſeus, as an hiſtorian; He 
flouriſhed about 1390hc%/· 
Jonx Woonnzssogovan was. conſtituted prior 
in the room of Thomas Chillenden before · mentioned, 


_troja- inſuper 3 egclgſaſtiga, multaqus pr tvilegia 


on St. Gregary's day, Sept. 3, 1411. He is noted | 


for having afforded ſuccaur to this city on the follow- 
ing occaſion. In the year 1415, Which was the third 
year of king Henry V. the king had prepared an army 
with the purpole of entering France, and recovering 
his rights in that kingdom; upon which the French 
ſent the earl of Vendolme, the archbiſhap of Bourges, 
and others, as ambaſſadors, to treat of peace; they 
being attended with 450 horſemen, landed at Dover, 
and proceeded to Wincheſter and Southampton, 

where the king then was, But the. treaty was ſqon 


broken off, and the French were ordered to return 


bome; and to prevent all danger of a ſurprize in their 
return through Canterbury, the bailiffs of the city ſet 
a watch and guard; to ſtrengthen which, the prior ot 


Chriſt-church armed from his ſervants and yaſſals, 16 


ſpearmen and 24 bowmen; and the abbat of St. Au- 
guſtine likewiſe nine ſpearmen and 24 bawmen, all 
well accoutred and furniſhed with campleat arms, 


— 


which was indeed as much to the fafely of thefs 


churches, as of the city fiel.... 


* See Battely's Sorner, appendixy p- 62+ 
e ned: 4th 


dee the record of it, Batt. Somn, appendix, No, bi. % 
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This prior continued to govern this church for ſe. 
venteen years, and dying on February 28, in 1427," 


vas buried next above his predeceſſor Chillenden, in 
the upper end of the nave of it, where his graveſtone, 


once inlaid with braſs, having his portraiture, habited 


as prior, but long ſince deſtroyed, remained till it was 
removed a few years ago on making the new pave. 


ment. Mr, Somner has recorded this inſcription, in 
his time, round the edges of it 


Eft nece fubſratus Jon Weodnefbergh tumulatus 
 Hujus erat gratus Prior Eccleſia numeraturz * 
. Quem colit ornatus hic tantus ubique novatus, 0 
Per loca plura datus fit ſumptus teftificatus : - 
Auclor erat morum, probitatit, laudis, honorum. 
Largus cunctorum, cunctit dator ille laborum; ' 
Quipue Prioratum rexit ſub ſchemate gratum. 
' Annos hunc plenos per ſeptenos quoque denos | 
2 Quaarigentenis Mil. eius bis quoque denis 
Anis ſeſitenis Domini nondum ſibi filenis. 
44+ + + +» cum tibi Curie. . agone 
Quem precibus pone radiantis forte corone. o | 


John Langdon, a famous monk and ſub prior of 
this convent, was contemporary with this prior, being 
admitted in it in 1398; he was doctor of divinity 
and created bachelor of the ſame in 1400; he was a 
very great divine and afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, 


of whom more may be ſeen in Pitſeus. | 


WILLIAM Mor As ſucceeded as prior, on March 


31, in 1428. The tower now called Dunſtan ſteeple, 


built'for the moſt part by archbiſhop Chicheley, be- 
ing finiſhed, this prior, in the year 1430, furniſhed it 


» Yee Regiſt, Molaſn. ; 
8 3 Somner, p. 148, appendix, p. 63. See Weever, 
P. 230. | | ME £ Fe. RS 
with 
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with a large bell, called Bell Dunſtan ; he alſo be- 


{owed on- the convent brewhouſe, a great cauldron _ 


of the weight of 
; church book. 


1438. 9 3 ' 


75 pounds, as is recorded in the 


Joux $ar158v8yY, or Saliſbury, S. T. P. cuſtos, 


—_ 


n his death, on 4th cal. March, in 


or maſter of Canterbury college, in Oxford, was cho- 


ſen prior in his room; he died 14 cal. February, in 
1415," and was buried at the upper end of the nave 
of the cathedral, near his predeceſſors; his graveſtone, 
which had been once ornamented with braſs, in like 
manner as theirs, remaining till a few years ago. 
Somner has given the epitaph on it, as follows, as it 


was in his time. 
Preterient flere diſcas £& dic o miſerere, 
Et ne ſubſames, quia victus morte Johannes, 
| Membris extenſis jacet hic Sariſburienſis : 
Sic non evades uindicę morte cadet, N 
Hic Prior Eccleſie Do#torque fuit Theories © © 
 Wulſtani fefto feria quarta memor se 
Mille quater centum x v. dant documentum ; 
Sint anime merces, lux, decor & requies, Amen, 


Joun ELRAM ſucceeded him as prior, on March 


16, the ſame year, and governed this church-for the 


ſpace of two years, eleven months and four days; he 


died on Feb. 20, 1448, and was buried juſt above 
his predeceſſor Woodneſborough, in the nave of this 


cathedral, under a large ſtone, having on it his por- 


traiture in his prior's habit and an inſcription inlaid 


in braſs; all long fince torn away from it; but the 5 


? The diameter of this bell, at the loweſt brim, was two yards, 8 


and ſomewhat more; and weighed 810;lh. See before, p. 344, 
where prior Hathbrand is ſaid to have given a bell, named Bell 
Dunſtan, for the uſe of the ſouth-weſt tower of this church, 

41 Battely's Somner, p. 148, appendix, p. 63. 58 N 
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ſtone remained till within theſe few years, when it was 
removed with the others. Somner has given the in- 
ſcription round it as in his titne, as follows: Hic re- 
guieſcit Dominus Thomas Elham quondam Prior hujus 
Ecclefie, Qui cum Ann. 2. menſ. 11. & 4 dieb honori- 
fre vixiſſet. 20. Feb. 1440. obdormivit in Domino. 
Tnouas GoLDSTONE was the next prior, being 
promoted to this office on April 16, 1449. He was 
à good benefactor to his church, and the eſtates be- 
longing to it ; for he laid ont 1200], to prevent the 
inundations of the ſea in the church's manor at Apul. 
-dore ; he erected a chapel in this church, to the ho- 
nor of the Virgin Mary, which he cauſed to be arched 
with ſtone and covered with lead; he made the be]- 
| fry in the ſouth part of the nave, at the weſt end; 
and built, in the city of Canterbury, an edifice, con- 
ſiſting of many apartments, called the Bole, near the 
cemetery gate; and finiſhed, at a great expence, the 
ſpacious library in Canterbury college, in Oxford, — 
He preſided: here nineteen years, three months and 
twenty-five days; and dying, after five months ſick- 
neſs, on the 6th of Auguſt, 1468, he was buried in 
the above chapel of his own building, fince called the 
dean's chapel ; but his graveſtone has not been there 
for many years, nor the particular part of it known 
where he was buried. Leland ſays, ** Prior Gold- 
ſtone the firſt, five priors before the ſecunde, 
buildid the ſtone tour yn the weſte ende of the 
chyrche.”'* 1 | 
John Stone, a monk of this convent, and a man of 
great piety, was contemporary with this prior ; he 
wrote an obituary of this church and other treatiſes, 
now in Bennet college library ; of whom more may 


be learned in Pitſeus; he lived to a great age, and 
flouriſhed about 1467.” | 


* Batt, Somn. p. 148, appendix, p. 63. Weever, p. 236. 


u Itin. vol. vi. f. 3, p. 5. * See Dart, p. 187. 
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Joux Oxxxv was next elected prior on Septem- 
ber 1, following, and having continued i in his priorſhip 
near three years, died on July 2, in 1471,* and was 
ſucceeded by 

WILLIAM PgeTHAM, who was conſtituted prior on 
Auguſt 13, 1471, and died in about a year afterwards, 
on Augult 19, 1472 ; on which 

WILLIAM SELLING, S. T. P. was choſen in his 
ſtead, the roth of September following. He was a 
learned monk of this convent, and bad before, with 
leave of his chapter, travelled into Italy, and ſtudying 
at Bologna, became a great ſcholar, Out of his affec- 
tion to antiquities, he gathered together wherever he 
came in Italy, all the antient authors, both Greek and 
Latin, that he could procure, and brought them over 
into England, and to Canterbury.” Not long after 
his return, by the common vote and ſuffrage of the 
monks, he was choſen their prior, and Henry VII. 
taking notice of his worth, ſent him ambaſſador to the 
pope,* and afterwards to France ; ; in both which he 
acquitted himſelf with great honour, and obtained for 
his convent ſeveral large immunities. He wasa great 
benefactor to this convent, on which he beſtowed 
large ſums of money ; he covered the church with 
lead, and built a tower of ſtone from the foundation, 
afterwards called the prior's ſtudy, contiguous to the 
prior's chamber, called the Gloriet, and covered it 
with lead, glazed the windows, and otherwiſe adorned 
it. He handſomely ceiled the library over the prior's 


* Battely, in his ſecond part, p. 116, differs much from Som- 
ner, in the dates of the elections and deaths of the ſeveral priors, 

! Shortly after his death, theſe curious books, among which 
were, Tully's books de Republica, ſo much deſired, and many 
others of great price were reduced to aſhes, by a fire, which hap- 
pened in the monaſtery in the night time, by the careleſsneſs of 
ſome drunken ſervants. Batt. Somn. p. 148. 

He was ſent ambaſſador in 1490. oo Rapin, vol 1. p. 667, 


668, 
Go 4 | chapel, 


' chapel, and placed books in it; he glazed the ſouth 


died on Dec. 29, 1494, and lies buried in the mar- 
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ſide of the cloiſter and built the precin& wall, which 
extended from St. Michael's church to the old one, 
incloſing the convent garden. He built much on the 
ſeveral manors of the church, and many other edi. 
fices, both within and without the convent. At his 
requeſt, archbiſhop Bourchier gave to the convent 
twenty ſeven rich copes and other veſtments. He 


tyrdom or north croſs of this cathedral, under a large 
ſtone of marble, round the edges of which was an in- 
ſcription, and within that his portraiture in his prior's 
habit, inlaid in braſs, but long fince loſt from it.— 
Somner has recorded the inſcription, as remaining in 
his time, as follows: Hic jacet reverendus pater Wil. 
belmus Selling bujus ſacroſanctæ Eccleſiæ Prior, ac ſa- 
ce Pagine. Profeſſor, qui poſiquam hanc Ecclefiam per 
ann. 22. menſ. 5. & 24. d. optime gubernaſſet migravit 
ad Dominum, die viz. paſſionis Sancte Thome Martyris, 
anno 1494. 


Doctor Theologus Selling Greca etque Latina 
Lingua præ doctus hic Prior almus obit 

Omnis virtutis ſpeculum, exemplar Monachorum, 
Religionis honor, mitis imago Dei. 


* Willis's Mitred Abbeys, vol. i. p. 244. 

v Leland, in his Itinerary, vol. vi. f. 3, p. 7, ſays, © Wyle 
lyam Tille alias Celling by his monkes name by cauſe he was 
borne at Celling village about a 2 miles from Faverſham. This 
Tylle was the beſt of all the priors yn good letters that was a late 
vn Chriſte chirche yn Cantwarbyri. This man was familiar in 
Bonony with Politiane, and was the ſetter forth of Linacre to 
Politiane.”” Among the Chartz Antique of the dean and chap- 
ter, in their treaſury room, is a writing, marked V, 4. ao. 1486, 
to which js fixed a ſeal of this prior, repreſenting, under a go- 
thic canopy, the figure of God the Father, fitting and holding 
a Chriſt on the croſs; underneath in a ſhield, the arms of the 
priory, and this inſcription round the edge of the ſeal, S. Pxokis 
& CAPITULI - - XI CANTUARIE. 


Adde 
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Adde quod ingenii rivorum tanta cucurrit 
Copia cunctorum quantula rara virum. 
Regius orator, cujus facundia mulſit 
Romanos, Gallos, Orbis & amſila loca. 
Hujus fræſidio res iſta domeſtica rata eſt 
: Et redimita annis plurimis egregie. 
Pervigil hic, Paſtor damna atque incommoda cuncĩ a 
A grege commiſſo fortiter expulerat, 
Dum brevi tumulo latet loc, tota Anglia famam 
Predicat, & tanto lugeat orba fatre. | 
Huc iter omnis habens, ftet, perlegat S memor eius 
Oret ut aſcendat ¶iritus alta poli. e 


In his time lived Thomas Cauſton, monk of this 
church, who wrote an account of the monks profeſſed 
from 1407 to 1486, and their obits to the year 1286, 
now among the archives of the dean and chapter.“ 
Tnomas GOLDSTONE, S. T. P. the ſecond of this 
name, ſucceeded as prior, on the 1ſt of January fol- 
lowing, and was likewiſe a man of great learning, and 
much in king Henry VIIch's favour, who tent him 
ambaſſador to Charles the French king ; but his me- 
mory is {till more laſting for the new buildings and 
the reparations which he made in and about this 
church and the precincts of it, particularly the great 
middle tower of the church and the handſome and 
ſtately gate at the entrance from the city to it. Theſe 
wich his other works are eaſily diſcovered by his badge 
or rebus, being three gold - ſtones, the two firſt letters 
of his chriſtian and ſurname T G. and the mitre and 
paſtoral ſtaff, ſet up in many places about the church 
and monaſtery; beſides which, he adorned the choir 


of this church with a ſuit of rich and coſtly hangings 
of tapeſtry. 


© Battely's Somner, appendix, p. 3. Dart, p. 187, 
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His good deeds to his church are thus enumerated 
by Willis.“ He ſays, that this prior magnificently 
finiſhed, by the aid of archbiſhop cardinal Morton, 
the tower or lantern in the middle of the church, and 
glazed and adorned it with elegant carved work and 
gilding, and for the ſupport of it made two large flone 
arches, and four leſſer ones, which were ſupported by 
pillars ; he cauſed ſeveral books of ſervice for the uſe 
of the church to be written, ſome of which were cy. 
riouſly embelliſhedwith gilt letters, flowers and arms; 
he likewiſe gave a very fine miſſal for the high maſs; 
he made the wooden ſhrine of St. Owen to be cu- 
riouſly carved and inlaid with gold ; he cauſed to be 
made a certain filver veſſel, in which was depoſited a 
part of St. Dunſtan's .ſcull, diſcovered in his time 
among the relics of the church ; he gave a reading 
| deſk, a braſs eagle, three pieces of arras hangings, ſet. 
ting forth our Saviour's hfe and death, which were 
hung up at certain ſeaſons of the year; and provided 
two copes and other ornaments, and adorned the 
prior's chapel with certain tapeſtry, &c. He made a 
large drain to carry the rain from the church through 
the precincts, and built the new lodging (near the 
| prior's old manſion, called La Gloriet) conſiſting of 
lodging rooms, dining rooms and other neceſſary apart. 
ments, with a handſome porch to the court, He ex- 
changed the old gold and filver veſſels for new, and 
added many others to them ; and 1n the prior's ward- 
robe, he not only repaired the old, but gave many 
new veſtments to it, and in ſhort there was not a ma- 
nor or place belonging to the convent, in which he 
did not make ſeveral new and coſtly buildings, and 
reparations of the old ones ; and he rebuilt the out- 
ward door of the church fronting the city. 
He continued his government of this priory almoſt 


twenty-three years, and dying on Sept. 16, in 1517, 


* Mitred Abbeys, vol. i. p. 245. 


was 
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was buried by his immediate predeceſſor, in the mar- 
tyrdom of this church, with a like ſtone and-orna- 
ments, the braſſes of which has been long ſince pur- 
Joined from it; but Somner has given the inſcription 
as follows, as in his time: Hic jacet reverendus Pater 
Thomas Goldſtone bujus ſacroſanfte Erclefis Prior, ac 
Sacræ paginæ Profeſſor 1 poſtquam hanc Ecclgſiam per 
annos 24. 8. menf. & dies 16. optime gubernaſſet, mi. 
gravit ad Dominum, 16. Septemb. Anno Dom, 1517. 
Cujut anime propitietur Deus, Amen, | 


Tangite vos Citharam plangentes carmine, mole 
Hic jacet occulta Religionis honos, 
Occubuit Doctor Thomas Goldſfon vocitatus 
Moles quem preſens ſaxea magna tenet. 
Arripit hunc patrem mors pervigilemque Priorem 
Sic rapitur quoque lux iftius Ecclefiz, 
Gre fibi commiſſus monachorum plangat eundem | 
Omiſſum Patrem, qui ſibi fautor erat. 
Largus in exgenſis fieri dat plura novata 
Iftius Eccleham veftibus ornat idem. 
Sic fuit ad Regni laudem canit Anglia largus 
Totus ES is mitis pauperibus fuerat 
O vor ſectantes Iujus jam funer a patris, 
Nunc eftis memores fundite quæ ſo preces 
| Requieſcat in ſancta Pace, Amen. 


There were ſome learned men of this monaſt 
who flouriſhed about this time; among which were, 
John Uton, who wrote of the obiits and memorable 
things of this church. Laurence Vade, who wrote 
the life of Becket ; and one Reginald, who wrote the 
life of Malchus of Conſtantinople, in Latin verſe, 
tranſlated from the Greek ; and Martin Clyve, a fa- 
mous preacher, who left behind him a volume of 
ſermons,* | 


* Battely's Somner, appendix, p. 63. * Dart, p. 188. 
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Tromas GOLDWELL, S. T. P. of Canterbury 
college, in Oxford, ſucceeded to this priorſhip on his 
predeceſſor's death in 1517, and was the laſt prior of 
this convent.? He continued in the government of it 
till the year 1540, anno 31 Henry VIII! in which 
year this priory was diſſolved, and the prior and monks 
ejected, and a dean and twelve prebendaries placed 
in their room. This prior being a perſon of exem- 
plary virtue and revered character, was, on the new 
foundation of this church, offered one of the canon. 
ries or prebends of it, which he ſeems to have refuſed, 
for he retired with a penſion of 80]. per annum, ſet- 
tled upon him during his life? | 

It ought not here to paſs unnoticed, that the priors 
of this church were, in general, men of a noble and 
public ſpirit, who undertook and accompliſhed great 
and wonderful things for the benefit of this church; 
and to bring it to that ſtate and magnificence, it at 
laſt arrived at, and their benefactions to it from time to 
time were almoſt incredible, as they are recorded in 
the obituary of it; and the frequent mention made 
of their munificence in the account given before of 
the fabric of the church, cannot but imprint on the 
reader's mind, a ſtrong and laſting idea of their me- 
rit, as well as of their noble works. 

The arms of this priory were, Azure, on a plain croſs 


argent, the letters 4 in old Engliſh characters." 


„ See Wood's Ath. vol. i. Faſti, col. 10. 

i Leland, Itin vol. vi. f. 3, p. 6, ſays, “ Goldſtone the ſe- 
cunde began the goodly ſouth gate into the minſtre and Golde- 
welle the laſte prior at the ſuppreſſion performed it.“ 

He, with fixty-eight others, on September 12, anno 26 king 
Henry VIII. ſigned the act of ſncceſſion and ſupremacy, Rym. 
Fad. vol. xiv. p. 497. See a letter of Thomas Goldwell, prior 
of Chriſt church, to lord Cromwell, among the Harleian Mos. 
No. 604-28 

3 Batiely's Somner, pt. 2, p. 1165. * Tan, Mon, p. 195: 


As 
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As To the ſeals uſed at different times by this 


priory, they had three, the latter being ſtill larger than 


the former ones; the firſt of them, being two inches 
diameter, is much of the ſame ſize and character with . 
that leaden ſeal of St. Auguſtine's bull or charter, ſet 

out by Sir Henry Spelman, in his Councils, p. 122. 


It has been ſaid, that there was another ſeal, ſtill 


more antient than theſe, the words on which, in allu- 
fion to the dedication of the church to the Holy Tri- 
nity, were DEUS PATER, DEUS FILIUS, DEUS SPIRI- 
TUS SANCTUS ; of this, however, Mr. Somner, p. 87, 
makes ſome doubt, as well becauſe, though converſant 
in the church records, he never at that time had met 
with any ſuch ſeal ; and becauſe, the ſeal which was 
in uſe not long after the conqueſt, namely, both in the 
time of archbiſhop Anſelm (Lanfranc's immediate 


| ſucceſſor) and of Ernulph the prior, that is about the 


latter end of the 11th century, which he had often 
ſeen, had no other inſcription, but the following on it, 
nor would the proportion of the ſeal admit of a larger. 


This, therefore, he judges to have been the firſt ſcal . 


of the church. This inſcription is, $161LLUM : Ec- 
CLESIE | CHRIST1 : It has no counterſeal. 

This ſeal continued in uſe till the new dedication 
of the church about the year 1130, when it was again 
renewed ; this new ſeal being three inches and a quar- 
ter diameter, has in the front part the repreſentation 
of the church, with this inſcription round it: $161L- 
LUM: ECCLIE: XPI CANTUAEIE: PRIME SEDIS 
BRITANNIE : and on the other fide, the figure of our 
Saviour, and round it, EGO SUM VIE VERITAS ET 
VITA, This ſeal, ſeemingly the ſecond ſeal of the 
priory, continued in uſe till archbiſhop Becket's mar- 
tyrdom, and then was changed again to another, being 
three inches and three-quarters diameter ; it had on 
one fide that ' martyrdom repreſented, with theſe 
verſes round the rim of it: Es: RU: VITA : Mo- 
RI: PRO: aA: DUM: VIXIT: AMORI, — Mon- 

SERAT 
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SERAT ET MEMORI PER MORTEM vivir HONoORYt 3 
which, however, appears to be the counterſeal; and 
on the upper ſide, the repreſentation of the church; 
under the church door is the word METROPOLIS; 
over the middle door, under the buſt in the pediment 
is. . «7, DOMVS. 1. x. P. on the convent wall ſur. 
rounding MVRI. METREPOL. 1STI x.; the inſcrip. 
tion being SIGILLUM : ECCLESIE : XRISTI : CAN. 
TURIE : PRIME: SEDIS BRITANNIE, This ſeal was 
not altered afterwards, but continued in uſe during the 
exiſtence of the priory. | 

At the time of the new foundation of the church 
afterwards, by king Henry VIII. the common ſeal 
was again changed and new made ; and as St. Tho- 
mas was no longer reputed a faint, and his death no 
longer accounted a martyrdom, ſo the repreſentation 
of it, on the ſeal of this church, was no longer conti- 
nued ; and on the new ſeal of it, inſtead of the mur- 
der of Becket, it has on the front a repreſentation of 
the church, having three towers, with ſpires, a figure 
ſtanding in the porch, two angels above incenſing, and 
two ſtars, and this inſcription; $IG1IL, CATHED, 
ET, METROP,, XI, CANT, NOVITER, ERECTE, P, 
REGE, HEN. viii. On the counterſeal the church, 
in the door a crucifix, two angels over the church, 
and this inſcription: EGo+$UM+VIA+VvERITAS+ 
ET+VITA+FANNO+INCARNATIT+CHRISTI+1540; 
being the church's laſt ſeal, and made uſe of at this 

time. 

Several of the above ſeals are appendant to writings 
among the Chartæ Antiquæ, in the treaſury room of 
the dean and chapter, as are three different ſeals of the 
chapter of the priory, ad cauſas. 6 

The firſt of theſe, of the date 1293, has on the front 
a repreſentation of the church and Becket's murder, 
knights at the fides, approaching him; over, Becket's 
head, God the Father; on the counter ſeal, the Salu- 

| tation; 
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tation; under, the prior praying; diameter three 
inches. The inſcription, NuNCIAT Hic avs, &c. 

The ſecond, anno 1359, the ſame front, hut a 
different counterſeal, being three buſts full faced, in 

three circles, placed triangular ; drameter two and a 

half. | | | | 

The third, anno 1461, the ſame front, with this 
inſcription, $IGILLVM @ ECCLESIE XRISTI @CANTU- 
ARIE & AD & CAUSAS :+. On the counterſeal three 
heads, as above, repreſenting the Trinity, and this in- 
ſcription, DEVS PATER, DEUS FILIUS DEUS s. PS 
SANCTUS. Diameter three and a quarter, 
Haix now finiſhed the account of the priors of 
this church, as well as of the fabric itſelf, it will be 
proper to make ſome mention of the ſeveral privi- 
leges, liberties and revenues belonging to this priory, 
and of other matters relating to the eſtabliſhment and 
government of it. 8 

The archbiſhop himſelf was reputed the head of 
this monaſtery, in the ſtead of an abbot, who had the 
ſuperior power over the convent; hence the monks 
contended, that no one could be duly conſtituted 
archbiſhop, unleſs he firſt profeſſed himſelf a monk 

of their own order, that is a Benedictine; and this 

cuſtom ſeems to have continued till the year 2123, 

when the king and biſhops, being of the ſecular cler- 

gy, over-ruled it, notwithſtanding the vehement op- 


; poſition made by the prior and convent; and William 
Corboil, who was a ſecular, was conſtituted archbi- 
Ke thop.* Certainly, the archbiſhop being as their abbot 
of 8 | | and 
* " Thus, when Odo was in 941 promoted to this ſee, he quali- 
fied himſelf for it, by making the vows and putting on the ha- 
nt bit of their order, leſt he might give offence to the monks, who 


had never ſeen an archbiſhop choſen in any other habit. 


r: * This remarkable conteſt between the comprovincial biſhops 
{5 and the prior and convent, is thus told: On the feaſt of the Pu. 
ne rification, the king kept his court at Gloceſter, where all the bi- 
In; ſhops and the prior of this church, with ſome of his monks were 


prelent, 
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and their father, ſoperior or governor, might be 4 
ſtrong reaſon why, as to that part of his function, the 
choice of him ſhould belong to the convent, and as 
ſuch it muſt have been moſt ſatisfactory, as well as moſt 

beneficial, to the common intereſt of the convent. 

The archbiſhop was viſitor of the convent, and 
though the convent elected and preſented the perſons 
to him, yet he had the power of approving and con- 
ſtituting the prior, ſub- prior, the obedientiaries, and 
ſome other inferior officers ; but in other reſpects the 
chief government of it was committed to the prior.— 
The diſpoſal of the revenues and the management of 
all the remporal affairs of it, wholly belonged to the 
prior and chapter, the archbiſhop having no concern in 
them. For the election of a prior, the manner was 
thus: the death of the late prior being notified to the 
archbiſhop, by letters from the convent, he came, at- 
rended by his chaplain only, to the chapter-houſe, 
wuhin which the monks were all ſummoned to attend 
him, for the creating of a new prior ; when, after a 
ſhort exhortation on the occaſion, each gave in the 


preſent, and it was propoſed to fill the ſee of Canterbury, then 
vacant, Several worthy perſons were recommended as fit for this 
dignity, and the prior and his monks recommended likewiſe to 
the king, ſome good men of their own order ; and declared that 
- whichever of theſe the king ſhould approve of, they would rea- 
dily accept him, and immediately proclaim their archbiſhop elec; 
but the biſhops who were of the ſecular clergy made their excep- 
tions, alledging, that they would not conſent that a monk ſhould 
preſide over them, as their primate, eſpecially as the ſecular 
clergy afforded as fair a choice of excellent perſons, and as well 
qualified to yovern the church as any to be found in monaſte- 
ries ; but the prior and his hrethren inſiſted with much vehe- 
mence, that none but a monk could be rightly elected; and fur- 
ther, that from the time of St. Auguſtine, who was a monk, and 
the firſt archbiſhop, to that day, every archbiſhop had been of 
the Benedictine order; notwithſtanding all which, the choice of 
an archbiſhop was at that time determined by the king, againſt 
the prior and his monks ; and William Corboil, a ſecular, was 
accordingly conſtituted archbiſhop. See Decem. Scriptores, 
Simon Dunelm, and Gervas, | 


name 


\ 
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name of the-perſon he voted for to be prior; which, 

as well as the perſon naming, the | chaplain | wrote hy 
down in a roll. Next day the archbiſhop having taken 
that time io conſider of it, named aloud, in full chap- 
ter, that perſon to be prior, whom the great and more. 
diſcreet -part of it had voted for, Upon which, the 
prior elect, having firſt pleaded his inſufficiency, - the 
precentor began the Te Deum, and all riſing from their 
ſeats, the convent preceding, the archbiſhop and prior 
following, they all chanting, ſolemnly entered the 
church, and being come into the choir, the archbi - 
ſhop directly inſtalled the prior in his ſtall, on the 
north ſide; which done, the archbiſhop being ſeated 
in the firſt ſtall, on the ſouth ſide, waited there during 
the time the Te Deum, and the uſual verſicles an 


prayers were repeated; after which they all returned 


to the chapter-houſe, in the ſame order as. before ; 
where, before the archbiſhop had ſeated himſelf, he 
placed the prior in the ſeat next to him, on the north 
ſide, and then giving his benediction to the convent, 
and people, he returned to his apartm̃ent in his pa- 
lace, and the convent to divine ſervice in the church. ? 
In which manner Richard Oxinden was elected prior 

of this church in 1331. But if the prior happened to 
die in the vacancy of the ſee, the monks proceeded 
immediately to ele& one of their own body ; which 
election, the new archbiſhop, as ſoon as he came to 
his church, was obliged to confirm, unleſs there ap- 
peared a legal and juſtifiable cauſe to the contraty, by 
the bulls of the popes Alexander III. Innocent III. 
Urban III. Celeſtine III. and Gregory IX. of ſuch 
value did the privilege of electing their prior by them- 
ſelves, in the vacancy of the ſee, ſeem to be to them. 


? See this form of electing and inſtalling the prior of Chriſt- 
church, in Batt. Somn. append, No. lvii. and ati extract from the 
ſeveral popes bulls for this purpoſe, in ibid. pt 2, app. No. xvii, 

3 Battely's Somner, p. 99, appendix, p. 44. g 
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The prior, thus ſeated in his dignity, was eſteemed 
honourable, and received with profound veneration by 
the convent at all times; Lanfranc's decrees concern. 
ing the Benedictines made large proviſions for all due 
reſpect to be paid to an abbot or prior in theſe monaſ. 
| teries. This veneration, and even high admiration, 
was increafed, from his being upon all folemn occa. 
ſions adorned with rich and glorious veſtments, and 
from its being granted to him to bear the honourable 
enſigns of epiſcopacy, the mitre, the paſtoral ſtaff, the 
ring, the gloves, the ſandals, and the like. From theſe 
rants, as well as from his ſummons to parliament, his 
file and title of honour was derived; and he was uſually 
addreffed by that of my lord prior. | 
It may not be improper to recite here theſe grants 
in the ſame order in which they were made, together 
with ſome other conceſſions of honour and privileges 
made both to the prior and the convent. In the year 
1205, pope Innocent gave the prior licence to wear 
the epiſcopal gloves,” for an ornament to his hands.“ 
At the ſame time he inveſted him with the robe, called 
the dalmatia, which was the common habit of all bi- 
mops; and by the ſame bull, the pope gave him li- 
cence to uſe the napkin at the altar; the meaning of 
which was, when the biſhop had put on his habit, in 
order to adminiſter there, he had a fine napkin or hand- 
kerchief faſtened to his left arm. The prior therefore 
had licence to uſe the like napkin, when he officiated 
at the altar. Anno 1220, pope Honorius, of his ſpe- 
cial grace, put the pontifical ring, as a token of ho- 
nour, on his finger ; and the mitre, which was called 
the ſacedoral crown, upon his head, with the licence 
of wearing them upon all ſolemnities in ſynods, at pro- 


 Licentiam utendi chirothecis, dalmatica, nec non mantello in men/a, 
Bulla Innocemtii. Fr: dn 2g ETON 

* Chirothece ab ordine Romano dicuntur manice, quia manuum 
| ſunt ornamenta, Gavant. Theſau. Rituum. p. 94. 
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reſtions, and on the great feſtivals of the church. Thus 


the prior appeared in like manner as a biſhop. . In the 
ar 6 4 pope Urban granted him licence, in the 
abſence of the archbiſhop, to uſe the paſtoral ſtaff, to 
put on the ſandals or ſlippers, which were richly em- 
broidered, and to give the ſolemn benediftion, 


By the rubric of the Roman miſſal, it was inhibited 


to wear the dalmatic robe, or to ſing the angelical 
hymn, Glory to God on high ; in the ſtated ſeaſons of 
faſting, pope Alexander granted a diſpenſation to this 
church, that the dalmatic robe might be uſed, and glo- 
ria in excelſis might be ſung upon certain feaſts of St. 
Gregory, St. Benedict, and St. Alphage, if they hap- 
pened to be in the time of Lent ; and on St. Andrew's 
day, when it happened within the time of Advent. 
The prior and chapter had a pre-eminent juriſdie- 
tion, which of courſe devolved upon them as often as 
the ſee of Canterbury became void, for the canon law 
ut them in poſſe ſſion of an authority to exerciſe all ju- 
riſdiction, as well provincial as dioceſan, during that 
vacancy, when they acted as the dean and chapter does 
now, in like manner, and equally the ſame as archbi- 
ſhops.* They ſent forth their commiſſions according 
to their power, for the viſiting of the dioceſes within 
this province, as well as the abbies, priories, nunne- 
ries and collegiate churches: They ſummoned provin- 


Pope Honorius further indulged them with liberty to wear 
bn their heads in time of divine ſervice, black caps lined with 
black fur, from the feaſt of St. Michael to the feaſt of the Re- 
ſurrection. This conceſſion was made to them, as well for ho- 
nour as for neceſſity ſake, as well for ornament as to defend their 
heads from the ſeverity of the cold, in winter time ; as the bull 
itſelf declares. All theſe bulls above-mentioned, are extant in 
the regiſters of the church, eſpecially the regiſter G. Battely's 
Somner, pt. 2, p. 100. | | 3 

See Wilkins's Councils, tom. ii. p. 31, 32, 185, 292, 423, 
425, 426, 741. : | 
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The prior, thus ſeated in his dignity, was eſteemed 
honourable, and received with profound veheration by 
the convent at all times; Lanfranc's decrees concern. 
ing the Benedictines made large proviſions for all due 
reſpect to be paid to an abbot or prior in theſe monaſ. 
teries. This veneration, and even high admiration, 
was increaſed, from his being upon all folemn occa- 
fions adorned with rich and glorious veſtments, and 
from its being granted to him to bear the honourable 
enſigns of epiſcopacy, the mitre, the paſtoral ſtaff, the 
ring, the gloves, the ſandals, and the like. From theſe 
rants, as well as from his ſummons to parliament, his 
ile and title of honour was derived; and he was uſually 
addreffed by that of my lord prior. | 
It may not be improper to recite here theſe grants 
in the ſame order in which they were made, together 
with ſome other conceſſions of honour and privileges 
made both to the prior and the convent. | In the year 
1205, pope Innocent gave the prior licence to wear 
the epiſcopal gloves,” for an ornament to his hands. 
At the ſame time he inveſted him with the robe; called 
the dalmatia, which was the common- habit of all bi- 
ſhops ; and by the ſame bull, the pope gave him li- 
cence to uſe the napkin at the altar ; the meaning of 
which was, when the biſhop had put on his habit, in 
order to adminiſter there, he had a fine napkin or hand- 
kerchief taſtened to his left arm. The prior therefore 
had licence to uſe the like napkin, when he officiated 
at the altar. Anno 1220, pope Honorius, of his ſpe- 
.cial grace, put the pontifical ring, as a token of ho- 
nour, on his finger ; and the mitre, which was called 
the ſacedotal crown, upon his head, with the licence 
of wearing them upon all ſolemnities in ſynods, at pro- 


r Licentiam utendi chirothecis, dalmatica, nec non mantello in menſa, 
Bulla Innocentii. E 
* Chirothece ab ordine Romano dicuntur manice, quia manuum 
/unt ornamenta, Gavant. Theſau. Rituum. p. 994. 
| ceſſions, 
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teſnons, and on the great feſtivals of the church. Thus 

the prior appeared in like manner as a biſhop. In the 
year 1378, pope Urban granted him licence, in the 
abſence of the archbiſhop, to uſe the paſtoral ſtaff, to 
put on the ſandals or ſlippers, which were richly em- 
broidered, and to give the ſolemn benediftion, 


By the rubric of the Roman miſſal, it was inhibited 
to wear the dalmatic robe, or to ſing the angelical 
hymn, Glory 20 God on high ; in the ſtated ſeaſons of 
faſting, pope Alexander granted a diſpenſation to this 
church, that the dalmatic robe might be uſed, and glo- 
ria in excelſis might be ſung upon certain feaſts of St. 
Gregory, St. Benedict, and St. Alphage, if they hap- 
ned to be in the time of Lent ; and on St. Andrew's 
day, when it happened within the time of Advent.* 
The prior and chapter had a pre-eminent juriſdie- 
tion, which of courſe devolved upon them as often as 
the ſee of Canterbury became void, for the canon law 
put them in poſſeſſion of an authority to exerciſe all ju- 
riſdiction, as well provincial as dioceſan, during that 
vacancy, when they acted as the dean and chapter does 
now, in like manner, and equally the ſame as archbi- 
ſhops.* They ſent forth their commiſſions according 
to their power, for the viſiting of the dioceſes within 
this province, as well as the abbies, priones, nunne- 
ries and collegiate churches. They ſummoned provin- 


Pope Honorius further indulged them with liberty to wear 
on their heads in time of divine ſervice, black caps lined with 
black fur, from the feaſt of St. Michael to the ſeaſt of the Re- 
ſurrection. This conceſſion was made to them, as well for ho - 
nour as for neceſſity ſake, as well for ornament as to defend their 
heads from the ſeverity of the cold, in winter time; as the bull 
itſelf declares. All theſe bulls above- mentioned, are extant in 
the regiſters of the church, eſpecially the regiſter G. Battely's 
domner, pt. 2, p. 100. | | 3 

See Wilkins's Councils, tom. ii. p. 31, 32, 185, 292, 423, 
425, 420, 741. 
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cCial ſy nods, had the archiepiſcopal right of the probate 
of wills, and all other like privileges, 


At the provincial ſynods, the prior was ſeated with 
the mitre on his head, on the bench of biſhops, in like 
manner as one of them; to the parliament he had ſe- 
veral times ſummons by royal mandate; of this the 
regiſters of the church do not afford any information; 


however, from Mr. Selden we learn, that the firſt ſum- 


mons the prior of this church received to parliament, 
bore date anno 49 Henry III. at which time above one 
hundred regular barons, that is, abbots, priors and 
maſters of orders, beſides the deans of Lork, Exeter, 
Sarum, Wells and Lincoln, were in like manner ſum- 
moned to parliament. The next ſummons, which he 
mentions, wherein the prior of the Holy Trinity in 
Canterbury was preſent in parliament, was in the 23d 
year of king Edward I. when the chief abbots and 
priors only, about fifty in number, were called to par- 
liament; another ſummons to the prior of this church 
was anno 24th of the ſame reign, and others again in 
the 25th and 27th of it; others again in the 13th and 
14th years of king Edward II. and again in the 5th 
year of king Henry IV.“ after which it does not ap- 
pear that this prior was any more ſummoned to par- 


liament. 1 8 97 5 | 

The laſt of theſe ſummonſes ſeems to have been an 
act of grace, at the earneſt requeſt of Thomas Chillen- 
den, who was then prior of this church, who was one 
of a high ſpirit, a zealous promoter of his own honour 
and greatneſs, as well as that of his church. It was 


The archdeacons of Canterbury contended a long time with 
the convent, and tried to wreſt this right from them, but could 


not prevail; of which more will be mentioned hereafter. See 


the letters procuratory, and the libels exhibited on the part of 

the prior and convent of Canterbury, againſt Richard de Ferin- 

ges, archdeacon, and the proceſs of the diſpute between them, 

concerning juriſdiction, in MSS. Cotton library, Nero; C. ix. 16. 
* Selden on Parliaments, p. 720. 
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"his prior who obtained the pope's bull for the paltoral 


#, 


ſtaff, and afterwards obtained the repetition of the ſum- 
mons to parliament, à privilege which his ſueceſſars 
never-enjoyed after him. **. 1 . * 8 . _ ou ng ; ay 7 * | 
The prior of this church had a large family, and 
many officers and ſervants belonging to his lodgings 
and his ſtables ; he had his eſquires to attend upon his 
perſon, as his chamberlain, marſhal, &c. He had his 
clerk, notary, meſſengers, maſter of his ſtables, 'his” 
chief cook; and butler, with a number of others bearing 
oo dence. bonne, œ1 OA; Srbibs 
The other officers of account belonging to the 
priory, were, firſt, the ſab-prior, whoſe office was to 
ſupply the place of the prior in his abſence; during - 
which, he took care that all due order ' ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in the monaſtery.” He was much reſpected by 
the convent, being next in dignity to the prior himſelf, 
not eating or ſleeping in common with the reſt of the 
monaſtery, but having his own proper chamber and 
apartments, and his table too, to himſelf. 
The chief officers, called the obedientiaries, were 
next to him in dignity ; theſe were in order, the cel- 
larer, the chamberlain, the ſacriſt, and the treafurer,* 
5 _ wa 
7 See an account of them from the regiſter. of the church of 
Canterbury, printed in Battely, pt. a, appendix, No. xviii. | 
The cellarer was, by the decrees of archbiſhop Lanfranc, 
ſtiled the father of the monaſtery ; he was an officer of great au · 
thority, having many others under. him. The names of whoſe ' 
offices may be ſeen in Somner's appendix, No. xxxv. The cham- 
berlain, by his office, provided cloths, mats, blankets, &c. in 
the cells and other parts of the monaſtery. The ſacriſt, by his 
office, took care of the.ornaments of the altar, church and mo- 
naſtery, of the tolling of the bell at proper hours, and every other 
matter belonging to divine ſervices in the church; for which pur- 
poſe he had likewiſe a number of officersand ſervants under him; 
one part of his office was to provide the lights and tapers, or 
candles of wax ſet up in the church, and uſed upon different og« 
cahons, The number and weights of them may ſeem incredible 
to thoſe, who have not ſeen them in the greater monaſteries 


abroad; theſe have already been noticed before, and an account 
| H h 3 3 


. 
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to which may be added the precentor and the two pe- 
nitentiaries ; all theſe officers were conſtituted by the 
archbiſhop, by the | convent's nominating three monks 
to him for each of them, from which he choſe one, who 
was admitted to the office. Theſe obedientiaries were 
ahſolved ſrom their offices by every new archbiſhop, 

and they reſigned them in:o his hands, as did the ſub- 
prior his, and the archbiſhop then made a new choice 
By the antient charters of our kings, this monaſtery 
had the grants of divers liberties, immunities, free- 
doms, and privileges, ſuch as have been uſually granted 
to free boroughs, cities, and other civil corporations 
in the largeſt extent; the terms of theſe grants are ob- 
ſolete, and but little underſtood; but the monks were 
abſolute maſters of this kind of learning; and being 
even induſtrious to procure, and pertinacious to main- 
tain their privileges, they took care to be well ſkilled in 
underſtanding the utmoſt extent of them, Theſe li- 
berries are all of them, from the change of the times, 
and the great alteration in the conſtitution and ſubſc- 
quent Jaws of this realm, now obſolete, and of no man- 
ner of uſe ; 1 ſhall therefore only mention, that by the 
charter of king Henry 11. this monaſtery was exempr, 
among many other privileges, from the charge of re- 
pairing bridpes, caſtles, | ns and incloſures. It was 

reed from doing ſuit and ſervice in the county, or ſhire 
courts, and in hundred or lath courts, which exemption 
was extended to all their lordſhips and villages : it had 


of them may be ſeen in Battely, pt. 2, appendix, p. 45. The 
treaſurer's office was to take care of the receipts and. payments 
of the church's revenues, the whole of which was under his ma- 
nagement. 
When the convent nominated no more than two to archbi- 
_ ſhop Winchelſea for each place, and requeſted of him to make 
his choice, he refuſed to comply, requiring that according to an- 
tient cuſtom, three perſons ſhould be nominated to him. Battely, 
alſo 
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alſo a grant of free-warres in all its feudal lands, and 
free mercats in divers places. 

The papal bulls obtained from time to time by the 
prior and convent, in which were contained liberties 
and indulgencies, grants and poſſeſſions, and the con- 
firmation of former ones, though now of no uſe, were 
once eſteemed by all of the greateſt value and autho- 
rity;* + The piety and profuſe bounty of kings, nobles 
and other perſons had liberally endowed this church 

with ample poſſeſſions and revenues; ſeveral bold and 
ſtrong attempts were made to wreſt theſe poſſeſſions at 
various times from it; to prevent which, the convent 
betook themſelves for protection to the ſee of Rome, 
and procured bulls from ſeveral popes to confirm to 
them their manors, lands, appropriations, and other of 
their poſſeſſions and revenues, all which were particu- 
larly ſpecified, and were preſerved ſafe and inviolate by 
them; for theſe inſtruments were at that time eſteemed 
ſuperior to the will of the king, or the laws of the 
land, being armed with a double-edged ſword, of 
earthly and divine vengeance, By other bulls, they 
became exempted from the payment of tithes of their 
gardens, of the increaſe of their cattle, and the like ;* 
by others they were 1impowered to take of the obla- 
tions and obventions of the altars in the church, as they 


King Edward II. in his firſt year in particular, iſſued his 
writ to the ſheriff of Kent, commanding him that the tenants of 
this church ſhould be exempt from doing ſuit and ſervice in fu- 
ture, in the county courts, Battely, pt. 2, p. 103. 1 

e See Ang. Sacr. tom. i, and Wilkins's Councils paſſim, in 
which the grants of theſe liberties and immunities, and the con- 
firmations of them, are ſeverally noticed. | | 

At is recorded in one of the ledger books of the priory, that 
pope Gregory exempted the prior and convent, de minutis deci- 
mis, So did pope Alexander, before, ae decimis gardinorum, 
paſturarum, molendinorum, fromorum, de fructibus nemorum & de mi- 
nutits aliis: and by another bull, although their tenants paid 
their tithes of manors, &c. which they held in leaſe, yet it pro- 


vided that this ſhould not be prejudicial in any ſhape whatſoever 
to the convent, | | 


he =: thought 


thought fit, which before had been the archbiſhop's 
right, according to the canons of the church. By 
other bulls, they had a power of excommunicating* 
all thoſe found guilty of ſacrilege, committed within 
the walls of their monaſtery, and all other malefactors 
within them, in the abſence of the archbiſhop and 
vacancy of the ſee; this was no ſmall ſafeguard to 
the monks themſelves, as well as to the goods of their 
church and monaſtery, and they had by them likewiſe 
the liberty of free ſepulture of all, who ſhould defire 
to be buried within their church and cemetery; a 
- privilege which brought in a conſiderable profit to 
— i SIGIR. | 
They had beſides thoſe above-mentioned, other 
bulls which provided for their ſafety, quiet and honour, 
eſpecially againſt ſuch attempts as the archbiſhops 
upon every diſpleaſure might make to vex and moleſt 
them; an attempt they had at times experienced, and 
it therefore ſeemed prudent to make the beſt provi- 
. fion they could againſt the like in future. Archbi - 
ſhop Theobald had, by his own authority, depoſed 
two of their priors, an inſtance never before heard of; 
his ſucceſſor Baldwin was forced upon them, to be 
elected their archbiſhop, againſt their will; and there 
were continual diſagreements between him and the 
monks ; and the convent was fearful left he might do 
as Theobald had done before, and take upon him to 


However, in theſe times, the word excammunication may 
be held in deriſion, as a harmleſs eccleſiaſtical threat, and many 
there are who have never experienced, or perhaps ever heard of 
the contrary, as the courts, where it is brought forward, ſeem to 
fear much to awaken the public odium againſt them; yet the ef- 
fects of their ſentences are even now moſt cruel and oppreſhve 
and there are, as I am well informed, at this, time, ſeveral-poar, 
ignorant .and unguarded culprits, who have ſuffered in a priſon 
tor years, from the ſentence of them. In former times, never- 

- theleſs it was {till worſe, for the guilty when delivered over to the 
civil power, after eccleſiaſtical cenſure had paſſed, underwent 
even condign corporeal puniſhment, 


depoſe 
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depoſe their prior at pleaſure. For which reaſon, anno 
118, being the third year of archbiſhop Baldwin's 
ntificate, they obtained a! bull from pope Urban, 
that the prior ſhould not be depoſed, or ſuſpended: hy 
any one, unleſs upon manifeſt and reaſonable cauſe. 
This privilege was confirmed by the bulls of the popes 
Alexander III. Celeſtine III. and Honorius HI, 
They further obtained licence of appealing to the lee 
of Rome, againſt all grievances; an injunction like- 
wiſe; that no monk ſhould be punithed for any irre- 
gularity, but within the chapter houſe ; and a decla- 
ration, that the prior and convent ſhould not be 
bound to pay any debts contracted by the archbiſhop 
after his conſecration. They obtained an inhibition, 
that no archbiſhop ſhould impoſe on the convent new 
and undue exactions in veſtments, and the like, and 
a licence and power of a free adminiſtration, diſpoſi- 
tion of their own affairs, and of keeping their own 
ſeal; and of committing to the ſub · prior, in the ab- 
ſence or vacancy of the prior, the care and admini- 
ſtration of the concerns of the convent ; the expres 
reaſon for which was declared to be, that the archbi- 
ſhop ſhould have no pretence to adminiſter, diſpoſe 
of, or intermeddle with the affairs of the convent at 
any time. There was alſo a papal injunction, that in 
the vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury, the comprovin- 
cial biſhops, or any others, ſhould not withdraw the 
obedience which they owed to the metropolitical 
church ; and a power was giyen to the convent. to 
ſend for any one of the ſuffragan biſhops of the pro- 
vince, the ſee of Canterbury being vacant, to celebrate 


The payment of debts contracted by an archbiſhop, before 
his conſecration, was never charged upon the church or monaſ- 
tery ; but after conſecration, they had been charged with ſuch 
debts out of the common ſtock of the church and convent,— 
This was contrary to reaſon and equity, fince the archbiſhop and 
the church or monaſtery, had their diſtinct poſſeſſions, rents and 
revenues, Battely, pt. 2, p. 104. | 


the 
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the epiſcopal duties within this church, in caſe ſhe bi- 
Thop of Rocheſter could not come for that purpole; 
' dhey had alſo a licence, that whenever the kingdom 
Yhould lie under a general interdict, to celebrate di- 
vine ſervice with a low voice, no bell being tolled, the 


dicted perſons being excluded; beſides theſe above- 
mentioned, there were numbers of papal bulls, licences 
and proviſions, which were granted to this convent 
upon more trivial matters and occaſions, which are too 
immaterial to inſert here; but it ought to be remem. 
| Hered, that all privileges, rights, liberties, and juiiſ. 
dictions what ſoever, which belonged to, or were uſed 
by the prior and convent of this church, and are not 
now diſconſonant, or prohibited by the laws and eſta- 
bliſhed religion of this realm, are at this time, by the 
foundation charter of king Henry VIII. in which 
they are granted in as full and ample a manner as 
they were ever at any time enjoyed and uſed by the 
prior and convent, veſted in the dean and chapter of 
this church. | 5 | \ 

Beſides theabove-mentioned papal grants, there are 
among the archives of this church, numbers of grants 
of manors, lands, poſſeſſions and appropriatious of 
churches, and of privileges likewiſe made and con- 
firmed to this church in former times, by the ſeveral 
archbithops of this ſee. One noted privilege ought 
not to be omitted, as it ſurvived the diſſolution of 
the monaſtery itſeif, for this church has an undoubted 
right to it at this day, This privilege was, that no 
ſuffragan biſhop of the province of Canterbury might 
be conſecrared any where, but in the metropolitical 
church at Canterbury,* to which he was bound to 
profeſs obedience and ſubjection, unleſs the chapter 


Wilkins's Councils, tom. ii. p. 113, 287, Browne's Fel. 
ciculym, appendix, p. 313. Harl. Moes. No. 357-13-i4- 
| | F 
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ation and; licence io be conſecrated in ſome other 
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In antient times the ops reſided chiefly iu 
their palace at Canter bury. or in ſome of their ma- 


nors near it; and the ſuffragan biſhops elect came di 
rectly to this church for conſecration. From common 


practice this grew up into a general cuſtom, and 


thence into a privilege claimed by this church; for 
archbiſhop Becker perceiving how. much it tended to 
the honour and advantage of it, eſtabhſhed this cuſ- 
tom as a rule or privilege, by his charter granted to 
this church, decreeing by it that the ſuffragan biſhops 
of the province ſhould be conſecrated; as ever had 
been the cuſtom, in it, and no where elſe; which 
charter was confirmed by pope Gregory the ninth ; 
and the privilege was eſtabliſhed ſti} firmer by the 
ex&nple of archbiſhop Edmund, who, when he was 
going to conſecrate Robert Groſthead, elect biſhop of 
Lincoln, in the church of Reading, was oppoſed in 
it by the monks of this convent, when yielding to 
them, he forebore to conſecrate the biſhop, until he 
had, by entreaties, obtained their conſent, and adding 
a ſolemn proteſtation and acknowledgment, that the 
conſecration of a ſuffragan biſhop could of right be 
celebrated no where but 1n the metropolitical church 
of Canterbury, unleſs by the diſpenſation and com- 
mon conſent of the whole convent ; which acknow- 
ledgment he gave under his own ſeal, and the ſeals of 
the biſhops, who were then preſent at the conſecra- 
tion, namely, Jocelin, biſhop of- Bath ; Robert, bi- 


ſhop of Sarum ; Roger, biſhop of London; Hugh, 


biſhop of Ely, and Ralph, biſhop of Hereford. After 
which this privilege remained, unviolated, ſo long as 
the priory continued, In the regiſters of this church, 
many of theſe diſpenſations or licences for the conſe- 
cration of ſuffragan biſhops in other churthes or cha- 


pels, 
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pels, are recorded, for which every biſhop had a ſepa· 
rate one. At fiiſt theſe licences were not eafily ob- 
tained; the king, the archbiſhop, the biſhop eleR, or 
ſome other great perſons ſent their petitions or requeſts ; 
without which they were never granted.“ 

In the form of theſe licences granted by the con- 
vent; it is ſaid, that this privilege was granted by St. 
Thomas, the glorious martyr, and St. Edmund the 
confeſſor, according to cuſtom of antient date. In 
the time of archbiſhop Cranmer, before the diſſolu- 
tion of the priory, the ſorm of theſe licences was al- 
tered, to what is ſtill continued to be made uſe of.— 
At this time a licence is applied for to the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury by each biſhop elect, and im- 
mediately granted and returned by their chapter. 


*The following 3s a letter ſent by king Henry VIth forthis 
purpoſe, which is now remaining in the archives of this 
church, the requeſt of which was granted: 

By the Kyng | 

Right truſty and well beloved in God, we greet you well. 

Aud foraſmuch as for certain confiderations movyng us, we 
woll our right truſty and well beloved clerk Maiſter Thoma: 

 Betkynton keeper of our privy ſeal be conſecrated nigh about 
our perſonne: how be hit, that we ben informed ye owe of right 

to have him conſecrated in your church of Canterbury, which 
is the notable. metropolitical church of this our reaum. We 
write unto you defiring and hartili praying you, that out of re- 
verence, ye wull conform you to our ſpecial deſyre at that 
iy me, truſting therein to do unto us right ſingular plefier yeven 
under our ſignet at our mannour of Henly on the Heth the ſe- 
cond day of September, "I EI 
To our trufly and well beloved in God, the prior and convent of 
Chrift-church in Canterbury, | | 
i The names of the martyr and confeſſor were left out of it, 
in obedience to the royal injunQion, and the authority of the 
apoſtglical ſee was omitted on the ſame account, and the pri- 

vilege was aſſerted to be upon antient, uninterrupted and im- 
memorial cuſtom and practice. See a form of both theſe li- 
cences, the former granted in 1509, in' favour of Tho. Ske- 
_ vyngton, biſhop elect and confirmed, of Bangor, printed by 

Battely, pt.2, append. No. xx", xx. 


clerk 
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clerk, as a matter of courſe,* ſo that there has not 
been a ſuffragan biſhop conſecrated in the church of 
Canterbury for a great number of years paſt. In every 
one of theſe licences of conſecration, there was a pro - 
viſion made, that a new decent cope, ſuch as was be- 
coming the dignity and quality of the conſecrated bi- 
ſhop, ſhould be given, delivered and ſent by him to 
the-metropolitical church, as a token of that obe- 
dience and ſubjection, which he ſolemnly profeſſed to 
it, at the time of his conſecration ; hence it was called 
the profeſſional cope ; this the church claimed and re- 

ceived of antient right from the time, as was aſſerted, 
of archbiſhop Lanfranc to the diſſolution of the priory, 

without any conſiderable interruption. | 


The profeſſional cope may have ceaſed to be paid 
fince the reformation, becauſe ſuch a garb is not now 
in uſe, but the obedience and ſubjection to the me- 


] am informed that the fee for this licence is il. 

! Wherf Lanfranc contended. with Thomas, archbiſhop of 
York, about the profeſſion of obedicnce, which he claimed from 
him, as due to the ſre of Canterbury, (Malmſbury, p. 66); and 
the cauſe was heard before the king, the prelates and the clergy; 
and that archbiſhop had made his profeſſion of obedience before 
that great aſſembly: archbiſhop Lanfranc received at the fame 
time from that archbiſhop, and all the comprovincial biſhops theri 
preſent, a profeſſional cope, together with their profeſſion of 
obedience, in riglit of his metropolitical church; which proba- 
bly was the beginning of this cuſtom, which remained ſo long 
unviolated. In the regiſter of the dean and chapter, anno 1545, 
the whole claim to this right is collected together, out of the ſe 
veral former ones; after the recital of which, theſe words are 
added: Dyverſe bocks, inventaryes and other mynuments remaynyng - 
in the veftry of Chrift-church in Canterbury, do make maneyon of the 
/rofeſſional. copes of tlieyſe by/hoppies following which ropes were in the 
ſaid veſtry at the tyme of the ſurrendre of the ſaid howſe of Chryft- 


church and yet ſome of them remain there 

| . > ,, London== Henry Sandwich eie. 
Then follow the names of 112 comprovincial biſhops, who 

had ſent their profeſſional copes. Battely, pt. a, p. 16. 


tropolitical 
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tropolitical church muſt, and does remain the ſame a4 
it did before that time.” FFF 
' AMONG THE REVENUES of this convent, Tur jy. 
BrEEE ought to be firſt mentioned; for though i; 
came but once in fifty years, and was purchaſed at x 
dear rate, at the court of Rome, yet it brought incre. 
dible gain. The origin of it was, the murder of arch- 
biſhop Becket in 1170; whoſe body being buried in 
the undercroft, was ſolemnly tranſlated from thence 
to a ſhrine prepared for it in the upper part of the 
church in 1220, being the fiſtieth year after the mur- 
der; this ſolemnity was attended with the grant of a 
jubilee, by the bull of pope Honorius III. the copy 
of which is preſeryed in the church regiſters ; the ſe- 
cond jubilee was anno 1270, and the third in 1320, 
both which have no records left concerning them ; the 


= The claim to theſe profeſſional copes appears to have been 
extended to all other biſhops, of what proviace or nation what. 
ſocver, who occaſionally happened to be conſecrated by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, either in this, or any other church, 
The monks ſhewed the profeſſional cope of Gerard de Grandi. 
ſon, biſhop of Verdun, in Weſtphalia, whom archbiſhop Kil. 
wardby conſecrated at Merton, in 1276; and wherever a com- 
rovincial biſhop happened to, be conſecrated, though at Rome, 
by the hands of the pope himſelf, this right was exacted. Thus, 
when Robert Orford being conſecrated biſhop of Ely, in the 
court of Rome, refuſed to ſend or to compound for the pro- 
ſeſſional cope, archbiſhop Winchelfea, upon the complaint of 
the prior and chapter, fent his mandate, anno 1308, to that 
biſkop, enjoining him by virtue of his canonical obedience, ei- 
ther to ſatisfy the church in this right, or elſe to appear pet. 
ſonally before him, to make anſwer to the complain: exhibited 
againſt him. The ſame archbiſhop, the ſame year, ſent his 
| Vice manZate to the (executors of William de Geyn borough, 
who having been conſecrated biſhop of Worceſter, by pope ho- 
niface, had neglected in his life time to pay, or compoond for 
this right. See aliſt of the profeſſional copes of the ſuffragan 
biſhops and abbots, depoſited in the ſacriſty of this church, 
anno 1321, in a manuſcript in the Cotton library, marked 
Galba, E. iv. 14, f. 114; which is printed in Dart, appendix, 
P* iv. No, vi. 


fourth 


fourth; jubilee happened in the year 1370, at whick 
—— Sudbury, then biſhop of London, being 
upon the road, overtook à vaſt multitude of people 
journeying towards Canterbury, to celebrate the ju- 
bilee there; to numbers of them he called out and 
told them, that the indulgence which they expected 
to find there, could be of no benefit or value to them; 
upon this. though many returned back, yet numbers 
continued their journey, having given liim much abuſe 
for his ſtopping them in their progreſs, by advice ſo 
contrary to their inelinations.“ The fifth jubilee was 
in the year 1420; the city records inform us, that 
the confluence of people, who came to it, were no 
leſs than one hundred thouſand, who were all pro- 
vided for with meat, drink and lodgings at eaſy rates, 
and the eſtimate of their liberal oblations was almoſt 
incredible ;* the ſixth jubilee was anno 1470; great 
ſuits were made at that time for plenary indulgencies, 
as had been formerly on like occafions, granted to the 
church of Canterbury. There is in one of the regi- 
ſters of this church, the copies of two letters, full of 
the moſt preſſing import unit ies on this occaſion, from 
the king to the pope, and of two other letters from 
him to the college of cardinals; of another letter from 
the queen, and another from the prior and chapter to 
the pope, containing their moſt humble and. earneſt 
addreſſes and ſolicitations, for this grant of plenary 
indulgencies, without which there could be no jubilee; 
for in the bull of pope Honorius, by which the tran» 
ſlation of the body of the martyr, and the firſt jubilee 
was granted, it is expreſſed, that although ſeveral 
popes had deſired it, and the church of Canterbury 
had from time to time requeſted the tranſlation of the 


1 Hiſtory of the Biſhops of London, p. 136. | 
* See a relation of this jubilee, taken from a memorandum 
of it, drawn up at the time, and remaining in the city cham- 
der, printed in Somner's appendix, No.'#1ii. 
body 
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body of the martyr, yet it could never be accom. 
pliſhed until the fiftierh year, which was efteemed to 
be a work of Divine Providence and not of human 
contrivance ; for in the bull it is faid, that the fiftieth 
r is a jubilee: a jubilee is a year of remiffion, and 
— ſenſe in which it was underſtood in the law, 
he, the pope, remitted; and as in the year of jubilee 
burthens and bondages were relieved, ſo alſo in the 
jubilee of the tranſlation of the martyr, the burthens 
of all penitents were remitted. The arguments” made 
uſe of in the above letters, obtained at laſt a bull of 
indulgence from pope Urban, dated at Rome, on 
„ ob A EDS cy OE 
The ſeventh and laſt jubilee, was celebrated in the 
year 1520, in the time of archbiſhop Warham. Mr, 
Battely has inſerted. in his hiſtory. of this monaſtery, 
ſome original letters, which were {ent from the agent 
ESL of 


? Theſe arguments were : tltat they had recourſe to the apoſ. 
tolical ſee, in a. cauſe, wherein the honor of St. Thomas the 
martyr, who died in defence of the liberties of the holy church, 
was deeply concerned; that they addreſſed themfelves to one, 
who was reputed to be as zealons to defend. the privileges of 
the church of this martyr, as any one of his bleſſed predeceſ. 
ſors had ever been; that ſeveral popes had given order for the 
tranſlation of his relics, which had been at divers times at- 
tempted, but never could be accompliſhed (Divine Provi- 
dence interpoſing), until the fiftieth year after his death 
That the merit of the ſaint, and the miracles wrought by bim, 
were reported throughout the whole world; aud laſtly, that 
the holy martyr might call, as our Saviour did, to all men, 
Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and J will re- 

Fre you, &c. 1 | 

4 Theſe letters are dated-in the months of April and May, 
1520 ; by them we learn, that the prior and convent had ſoli- 
cited for a long time, for a bull of indulgence, by Jobn Grigge, 
LL. D. their proctor in the court of Rome, The king bad 
ſent a letter of ſupplication in this behalf to the pope, which 
he did dot vouchſafe to open, but remitted it to a cardinal, to 
te port the contents of it. A letter from cardinal Wolſey like» 
wile, was about two days afterwards delivered io me more 

| | hie 
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of this convent from Rome, to the archbiſhop and 
the prior of it. Theſe letters, which are written in 
Engliſh, diſcover the whole myſtery of the actings of 
the court of Rome, in granting theſe indulgencies ; 
what arts were contrived to enhance the price of this 
grant; what delays were invented and made uſe of, 
and what gratuities were given from time to time, to 
buy off theſe delays. However, after a tedious and 
dilatory proceeding, and the expence of a vaſt ſum of 
money and riches, the jubilee was granted, but upon 
ſuch terms as ſeemed hard and unreaſonable, yet ſuch 
as could not be reſiſted; namely, that the pope ſhould 
receive half the offerings or. oblations made in the 
church, during the whole year of the jubilee ; which 
was the laſt ever celebrated in this church.” 
As ro THE MAN ORS, lands, poſſeſſions and appro- 
priations of churches belonging to this convent, they 
were many, and very great and extenſive; ſuch of 
them as lay in this county, which were by far the 
greateſt part of them, are mentioned in the courſe of 
the hiſtory of the county, in the deſcription of the ſe - 
veral pariſhes in which they were ſituated ;* the others 


lay 


which he was pleaſed to open and read, and then diſcourſe with 
the proctor concerning. this jubilee; gifts and money were ſent 
for by the proctor, to purchaſe by them the pope's and cardi- 
nal favor; letters too were required and expected from the 
archbiſhop, with a certificate, under the common ſeal of the 
I and chapter. A cup of pure gold was to be ſent with all 
peed, as a preſent for the pope 3 for the pope's ſiſter told the 

proctor, that ſhe was certain ſuch a cup would be very accep- 
table to him, and would much prevail with him to expedite 
the cauſe, Battely, pt. 2, p. 109. See the letters, printed in 
ibid, appendix, No. xxi* et ſeq. | 

a Battely, pt. 2, P+ 110. * | 

* Battely, pt. 2, appendix, No. xxili*, gives the taxation 
of the ſeveral manors belonging to the priory in this county, 
amounting in the whole to the ſum of 1066]. 88. 1d. Thorn, 
col. 2164, gives the temporals as follows: In the dioceſe of 
Canterbury 7711.73,8d. In the dioceſe of Racheſter 2951.05. 5d. 


VOL, xt. I i In 


\ ; 
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lay in the counties of Surry, Suſſex, Oxford, Buck. 
ingham, Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk and Devon, beſides 
ſeveral advowſons in the city of London and its 
ſuburbs. Their revenues amounting, at the time of 
the diflolution of 1t, as they were then valued, to 


248g]. 45. 9d. grols yearly revenue or 234g]. 8s. 53d, 


= 


clear yearly income.* | 

The ſmall rents, which from timeto time were given 
and duly paid for lights and other uſes of the church, 
and the altars in it, were more in number than can 
eaſily be computed. The copies of the deeds of gift 
oof theſe rents fill up ſome of the largeſt regiſters of 
this church, and ſwell them to a large bulk; theſe 


annuities or rents payable out of different lands and 
tenements, were of conſiderable value in former times, 


when they were given, though at this day they appear 
ſmall and inconſiderable. For this uſe they had like- 


In the dioceſes of London, Wincheſter, Oxford, Lincoln and 
Not wich 3241. 175. 1d. The total of the taxacicn 1391l. 55. zd. 
The t2xation of the almnery 841. 138. 4d.—agsin the ſame 
almnery 140l. 138. ad. - 

' There are ſeveral rolls of parchment lodged in the treaſury 
of this church, containing the ancient donations of lands, ma- 
nors, sud appropriated churches to this priory. In the account 
. In them there is not an exact agreement, as ſome are larger than 
others; and the ſame chronology is not punctually obſerved, in 
reſpect to the times of the ſeveral donations. One of theſe 
rolls has been printed by Mr. Somner, in his appendix, p. 36, 
wbich ends with king Henry LV 's reign ; another is in Dug- 
dale*'s Monaſticon, vol, i. p. 19; and another is printed in the 
Decem. Scriptores, at the end of Thorn's Chronicle, col. 2227, 
under the title of Evidences of the Church of Canterbury; 
but being a fragment, it ends with the giſt of the manor of 
Stiſted, by archbiſhop Anſelm, who died in 1114, Mr. Bat- 
rely, in his appendix, pt. 2, No. xxiiib et ſeq. has given a liſt 
of the manors and appropriations belonging to the priory, at 
the diflolution of it; and a deſcription or ſurvey of ſuch ma- 
- noxs, zs both the archbiſhop, and prior and convent poſſeſſed 
in the county of Kent, in the reign of the Conqueror, which 
Me. Somner ſliles the Survey of Domeſday, is printed at length 

jo his appendix, No. xl. 
* See Bacon's Liber Regis. 
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wiſe given numbers of ſmall pieces of lands or tene- 
ments in the city of Canterbury and its ſuburbs,* 
moſt of which now belong to the dean and chapter. 
Notwithſtanding the greateſt part of the lands be- 
longing to this priory were at firſt given by the ſeveral 
benefactors in early times to the different archbiſhops 
themſelves, and continued in common between them 
and the convent, till archbiſtiop Lanfranc, in the Con- 
queror's reign, made a diviſion of theſe eſtates, re- 
ſerving one part to himſelf, and allotting the other to 
the convent for their ſeparate uſe, yet the latter was 
always underſtood to be held by the prior, of the king 
in capite, and not of the archbiſhop.” _ | 
There was a college or hall in Oxford, called Can- 
terbury hall or college, which was a nurſery of learn- 
ing for the uſe of the junior monks of this priory, 
whence it derived its name, | 
It was founded by archbiſhop Simon Iflip in the 
year 1363, being the 36th year of king Edward IIT. 
with the king's licence, which had been obtained the 
year before, by which leave was given to appropriate 
the church of Pageham, then belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric, towards the maintenance of the ſtudents of 
it, The archbiſhop likewiſe purchaſed eight houſes at 
his own expence, for the dwellings of thoſe who be- 
longed to the college; and of his nephew William 
Iſlip, the manor of W odeford, in Eſſex, which he gave 
to the college for the uſe and ſupport of it.” | 


The 


There is one or more regiſters of the ſeveral lands, rents, 
or tenements, given to this church, as they lie in the ſeveral 
pariſhes to which they belong; and there is another regiſter of 
the lands, tenements, and rents, according to the ſeveral uſes 
to which they were appropriated by the donors ; all thoſe given 
to the ſame uſe being regiſtered together. Battely, pt. 2, p- 110. 

” See Madox's Exchequer, p. 208, 7009. _ 

* See ſome account of this college in Biog. Brit. vol. v. 
P · 148. n 

The founder by his will, beſides other bequeſts, gave many 

books to this houſe, Tanner, in his Monaſticon, p. 438, ſays, 
1 1 2 the - 
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The ſociety was to conſiſt of twelve members, a 
cuſtos or maſter, three fellows, who were to be pro. 
fefled monks, and eight ſtudents. The election of the 
cuſtos or maſter. was made in the ſame manner that 
the officers called the-obedientiaries of the monaſtery, 
mention of which has been made before, were elected; 
that is, the convent nominated three of their own 
members to the archbiſhop, who making choice of 
one of them, committed to him the care, government, 
and whole concern of this college.* 


the archbiſhop compaſſion ately conſidering the deſtruction which 
the two great peſtilences, annis 1349 and 1360, had made 
amongſt the clergy, all over England, and of the ſcholars of 
the univerſi:y of Oxford, bought in 1361, ſeven or eight old 
hoſtles, and objained the king's licence to found a houſe for 
ſtudents, both religious and ſecular, chiefly in the canon and 
civil law, to be called Canterbury hall. This he finiſhed and 
endowed, for the maintenance of a warden and eleven clerks, 
baut the year 1363; ſhortly after he appointed-the famons 
Mr. jobn Wiclive, to be head of this ſociety ; who with the 
reſt of the fellows, being ſeculars, were by ſentence in the court 
of Rome, at the inſtance of the founder's ſucceſſor Symon de 
Langham, removed, and the government and revenues of this 
hall put into the hands of four monks of Canterbury, one of 
whom was to be warden ; from which timeit became a habita- 
tion, chiefly for the ſtudent monks of Canterbury, and was 
ſubject to the archbiſhop, and to the prior and convent of this 
metropolitical church. | | 

There are many charters and inſtruments relating to this 
college, preſerved in the regiſters and archives of this church ; 
as king Edward III.'s licence for its foundation; archbiſhop 
3ſlip*s ſeveral charters of its foundation, ordination, and his 
donation of the manor of Wodeford ; archbiſhop Witleſey's 
confirmation of the appropriation of the church of Pageham to 
it, with the bull of pope Urban, for the ſame purpoſe; the 
ſtatutes of the college; the pope's bull, concerning the ſtate 
of the cuſtos or keeper of it; king Edward III. 's letter of li- 
cence, for annexing certain houſes to it; a definitive fenience 
between the prior of Britton and the rector of Pageham, con- 
cerning certain tithes, They are in the regiſter K. fol. 67, but 
eſpec:ay in che great regiſter B. in this church, See Batiely, 
pt. 2, p. 107. 


- 


The 


The college remained in this ſtate at the diffolu- 
tion of the priory, when it came into the king's hands, 
where it continued till the king ſettled it by his,dota- 
tion charter, in his 33d year, on his new-founded dean 
and chapter of Canterbury; but it was with all its 
lands, houſes and appurtenances. belonging to it, . re- 
ſigned again by the dean and chapter into the king's 
hands, who afterwards ſettled it on the new-founded 
college of Chriſt-church in that univerfity, to the li- 
brary of which, and the buildings of it, called Peck- 
water, it adjoins. It is ſtill known by the name of 
Canterbury quadrangle, and continues part of the poſ- 
ſeſſions of that college at this time. 


As the above college was a nurſery for the young 


ſtudents of this priory, ſo the priory of St. Martin in 
Dover, was a cell to it, and continued ſo till the diſ- 
ſolution of this monaſtery ; the prior of it being 
uſually elected from one of the obedientiaries of 


Chriſt· church; and the monks, who were alſo of 
the benedictine order, were taken likewiſe from 


thence; a full account of which, and of that priory, 
may be ſeen under the deſcription of Dover, in the 
hiſtory of the county. . 2 65 


Tas DISSOLUTION of this priory of Chriſt- church 


was not brought on by one ſudden blow, but by flow 
degrees, leſt, from the veneration and ſanctity in which 
it was held by all ranks of people, the fall of it might 


have raiſed a public tumult and commotion through- 


out the realm. The firſt ſtep that appears to have 
been taken towards it, was the abrogating of certain 
feſtivals or holidays, which ſhould fall out in harveſt 
time, which was to be accounted from the iſt of July 
to the 2gth of September; by which, as was intended, 
the high feſtival of the tranſlation of St. Thomas, an- 


nually celebrated on July 7, was prohibited to be ob- 
ſerved, otherwiſe than by the uſing the accuſtomed 


lervices of the holidays in churches, though without 


luch formal ſolemnities as were accuſtomed on high 


E214 | ſeſtivals, 
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feſtivals, this being one of thoſe injunctions given by 
the king in 1536. Thus the glorious and magnificent 
ſhews in lights, rich veſtments, and other accuſtomed 
ſplendor, with which thoſe feſtivals were adorned, and 
which invited and allured throngs of people to be pre- 
ſent at the celebration of their ſolemnities, being with- 
drawn ; the multitude loſt their veneration for them, 
and abſtained from coming to. the bare celebration 


of the church lervice. Two years after which, a ſe. 


cond attack was made upon this priory, more bold 
and daring than the former; for the blow was directly 
and openly aimed at the reputed glory of this church, 
and the honour and veneration paid to the relics of 
its faint, by not only ſpecially prohibiting the obſer- 
vation of the feſtivals in memory of St. Thomas, but 
enjoining the entire omiſſion of the commemoration 
of him ; for the feſtival ſervice of his days was to be 
laid aſide; inſtead of which, the feſtival or ordinary 
ſervice for the day of the week was to be uſed ; and 
archbiſhop Cranmer himſelf gave a fair precedent of 


diſow ning all regard to this feaſt, by not faſting (as 


was the cuſtom) on the eve of it, but ſupping on fleth 
in his parlour with his domeſtics; a ſtrange and un- 
uſual fight to all who were preſent. This was in the 
year 1538. Io . 

Thete alterations being acquieſced in, with a quiet 
ſubmiſſion, in the following year, the king, determin- 
ing to bring forward the downfall of this ſaint effec- 
tually, ſent forth, in the following. year, a new and 
ſevere injunction ; in the preamble of which archbi- 
ſhop Becket was declared to have been a ſtubborn re- 
bel, and a traitor to his prince; it enjoined, that he 
ſhould not be eſteemed, or called a ſaint ; that his 
images and pictures throughout the whole realm 
ſhould be pulled down, and caſt out of all churches ; 
that his name ſhould be razed out of all books, and 
the feſtival ſervice of his days, the collects, antiphons, 

&c. 
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&c. ſhould for ever remain in diſuſe, upon pain of 
his indignation, and impriſonment at his grace's 
pleaſure. 1 

As this ſaint was ſtripped of the name, honour and 
adoration, which had for ſo great a length of time 
been paid to him; ſo was this church, moſt probably a 
principal allurement to the deed, robbed of all the 
riches, the jewels of ineſtimable value, and the vaſt 

quantities of gold and ſilver with which this ſhrine 
was ſplendidly and gloriouſly adorned : his relics and 
bones were likewiſe taken away, and fo deſtroyed and 
diſpoſed of, that what became of them could not be 
known, leaſt they might fall into ſuch hands as might 
ſtill honour them with veneration, 

This ſhrine was built, ſays Stow, about a man's 
height, all of ſtone, then upward of timber plain, 
within which was a cheſt of iron containing the bones 
of Thomas Becket, ſkull and all, with the wound of 
his head, .and the piece cut out of his ſkull, laid in 
the ſame wound ; but this does not appear to be well 
authenticated. This writer tells us further, that the 
timber work of it, on the outſide, was covered 
with plates of gold, damaſked and emboſſed with 
wires of gold, garniſhed with broches, images, chains, 
precious ſtones, and great orient pearls; which [poils, 
in both gold and jewels of ineſtimable value, filled 
two great cheſts, one of which fix or eight ſtrong men 
could do no more than convey out of the church; 
all which was taken to the king's uſe, and the bones 
of St. Thomas, by the commandment of lord Crom- 
well, were then and there burnt to athes, which was 
in September, anno 1 538, being the 3eth year of king 
Henry VIII. | I =—_ 

This certainly port ended the ſudden diffolutian of © 
this priory, which accordingly took place in the year 
following, when a commiiſion, dated at Weſtminiter, 


114 on 
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on March 20, anno 31 Henry VIII. for the ſuppreſ- 
fion of it, was directed to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Sir Richard Rich, chancellor of the court of 
augmentation ; Sir C briſtopher Hales, maſter of the 
rolls; Walter Hendly, attorney of the ſame court, 
and five others, that they or any three of them ſhould 
repair to Chriſt-church, and draw up a ſurrender in 
form, and the ſame being ſigned and fealed by the 
prior and convent, to receive and take poſſeſſion 
thereof; and then to' take an inventory of all the 
goods, chattels, plate, jewels, and lead, belonging to 
the monaſtery, and to convey to the maſter of the 
jewel houſe, at the tower of London, all the plate, 
precious ornaments and money, which they ſhould 
receive, &c. This commiffion was ſigned by Thomas 
Cromwell ; the original of which is in the augmenta- 
tion office. 

This commiſſion was put in execution without de- 

lay, viz. on April 4, next following, when the ſur- 
rendry was ſigned in their chapter-houſe, by the prior 
and twenty-four other members of the convent, and 
ſealed with their common ſeal. All theſe on quitting 
the monaſtery, had yearly penſions, and many of them 
had offices and places in the new foundation eſta 
bliſhed in this church, 

The following is a liſt of thoſe aſſigned to the prior 


and twenty-four members, ſigned Rich. Rich. Firſt 
to the late prior there, | 


„ 4 4 4. 

T Jade Gol dwell, with office of one of £ 

the prebendaries there, yearly IXxx. 
Nicolas Clement - — 
Jollanni Gerard — 
Willelmo Gyllyngham 
Jolianni Croſs - 
Johann: Langdon - 
Jolianni Oxny | 


Fohanno Elle, beſides one of the offices of 
the peti-canons - 


] A Xs 

viii. 

xili. 

xxx. 

- A - X, 


* 9 iii. vi. viii 


Wilkelmo 
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Wilkelmo Lickfield, beſides the office of a * 
peti - canon there - - — 
Roberto Boxly , © . * viii. — 
Ricardo Godmerſham = - - *s — 
Ricardo Bonyngton - - ni. 
Nicelao Herftcy - „( + vis 2h iv 
Johanni Thoroughley - 2» vu. 
Wilkelmo Caufton - - „ 
Quintino Denyſſe « 8 - q © Vi. Xiii. iv 
Wilkelmo Gregory - — vi. 3 us * 
| Roberto Authony n - - £2 * 
Wilkelmo Galuw¾el! — 4 i _ 
illelmo Canterburn = - i. 2 
Jolunni Stone — 3 3 
Jolanni Lamberliertt 8 vi. xXiii. iv 
- Edwardo Glaftenbury yx vi... 
' Thanni Ambroſe, beſides the office of a 
ti-canon - - 3 => xl. 
Thome Goldjion - .. EW Wc 


. 
; 
+ . 


| Jolianni Mor ton - - — vi. 2 


— 


— 


Summe of the yerely penſions ctlexxxi. vis vii 
(Signed) Rich. Rich. . | 


There is another liſt in the augmentation-office, 
but without date, of the names of the members of 
this monaſtery, at the time of the ſurrendry, the offices 
they then held in the convent, and the penſions and 
rewards allotted to them, together with the prefers 


ments intended for them in the new foundation ; the 


particulars of which are as follows ; 


» See Battely's Somner, pt. 2, p. 117, appendix, No. xxiv*, 
from an original in the Augmeatation-oftice, | 
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This great change could not but ſeem ſtrange to 
the people who had till a veneration for their reputed 
ſaint; and the violence offered to his ſhrine could not 
but fill their hearts with inward regret, and private 
murmurings ; but their difcontent did not break out 
into open rebellion here; as it did on ſome like oc- 
caſions in different places in the kingdom. To quiet 
the people, therefore, and to convince them of the 
propriety, and even neceſſity, of theſe changes, the 
monks were in general cried out againſt, as given to 
every ſhameful and abominable vice; and reports 
were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, that the monaſteries 
were receptacles of the worſt of people. Such reports 
had their effect, and they created a general deteſtation 
of all the monaſtical orders. It muſt be owned, that 
there were ſome of the ſmaller religious houſes, that 
gave but too much occaſion for this ſcandal ; but the 
zreater monaſteries were, for the moſt part, well go- 
verned, and lived under the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; nor 
could they be charged with any groſs immorality.— 
They promoted learning, they educated youth, and 
diſpenſed charity with a liberal hand to all around 
them.? Nor are the crimes which many of them ac- 


knowledged 


* It has generally been ſuppoſed, though there have been 
ſome few who have thought otherwiſe, that the diſſolution of 
monaſter;es occaſioned that proviſion made for the poor, ſome # 
years aftetwards, by the ſtatutes in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
paſſed for that purpoſe, the neceſſity for which aroſe from their 
being left deſtitute from that event. That this was the fact, 
and that king Henry foreſaw this would happen, plainly ap- 
pears from the expreſs clauſe and covenant, which was gene- 
rally inſerted in the firt grants of the ſcites and lands of moſt 


that the grantees ſhould continue the like ho'pitality and alms | 
to the liens travellers and poor, which had uſually and con- 


houſes were ſuppreſſed z but theſe eſtates oftenchanging owners, 
and many of them through fear of their uncertain tenu e, the 
above injunRion was after ſome time but little obſerved, and 


at 


of theſe diflolved houſes, ſeveral of which I have ſeen, viz. * 


lantly been afforded to them by the religious, before their * - 


8 


ſpotted reputation. Theſe prelates often viſited this 


88 the diſtreſs of the poor was felt the heavier, and gradually in- 
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knowledged themſelves to have been guilty of, in the 
furrenders which they figned, to be looked on as the 
truth ; for the craft, promiſes, perſuaſions, intreaties 
and threats, in ſhort, every art and ſubtle cunning 
and knavery, that could be, was uſed to induce or 
compel them to ſurrender their houſes, and ſet their 
names to the inſtruments, which were frequently 
brought by the ſubtle commiſſioners ready drawn up 
for the purpoſe. Policy, and the general welfare of 
the ſtate might dictate the neceſſity of their diffolu- 
tion; but no neceſſity whatever could palliate the un- 
juſtifiable means made uſe of, to put theſe meaſures 
in execution. : $i 
The miſtaken ſurmiſes and prejudices of Dr. Bur- 
net, owing perhaps to his fondneſs for defamation, 
ſeem now to be pretty well underſtood, and his au- 
thority appears to be eſtimated accordingly ; it cer- 
tainly is held very light in relation to his defamation 
of this convent of Chriſt. church. | 
For a true proſpect of the ſtate of it, at the time of 
its ſuppreſſion, let us remember, in vindication of it, 
that the archiepiſcopal throne had been adorned with 
a ſucceſſion of great and good men for a length of 
time; ſome of whom were of an honourable and noble 
deſcent ; all of them were men of a public ſpirit, of 
competent learning, of good converſation and an un- 


monaſtery and ſtrictly examined the manners and be- 
, » haviour of the monks ; theſe had a right likewile, 
which they never failed to exerciſe, of placing over 
the Eonvent their chief officers, ſuperviſors, and go · 


* a „ b 
at length neglected and entirely laid aſide; by which means 


- creaſing, at laſt ind uced the legiſlature to make proviſion for 
them by thoſe ſtatutes. * 8 

# Willis's Mitred Abbeys, vol, i. p. 37, for a further vindi- 

cation of this and ſome other rcligious touſes, from the defa- 


mation of ſuch teſtimonies. 
- vVernors. 
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vernors. The prior, who at the time of the diſſolu- 
tion, had preſided over this convent for three and 
twenty years, was a learned, grave and religious man, 
and his predeceſſors had been ſuch for a length of time 
before. The convent was a ſociety of grave perſons; 
the aged were diligent to train up the novices both in 
the rules of their inſtitution, and in gravity and ſo- 
briety, and the younger were placed in the cells of the 
dormitory, among the elder; ſo that they were con- 
tinually under a kind of guard to prevent them com- 
mitting any thing unſeemly. All their revenues and 
gains were expended, either in alms and hoſpitality, or 
1n the ſtately and magnificent building of their church, 
of which the preſent fabric is a convincing proof, or 
elſe in decking and beautifying it with the richeſt orna- 
ments, in which they abounded and exceeded, even to 
profuſeneſs. Their time was for the moſt part ſpent 
in exerciſes of faſting, penance and devout meditations, 
and in attending the divine offices in the church; in 
the ſuperſtitious formalities of which they perhaps 
placed roo much merit, and miſtook for godlineſs it- 
elf; certainly they were ſincere in it, and intended 
vell; it was the religion they had been brought upin, 
nor was there any other for them to follow. | 
In thoſe times there was but little learning in the 

world, that age being commonly ſtiled the dark, or ili. 
literate age; but whatever learning was then, was 
moſtly to be found in the cloyſters of the monks, where 
ſome attained to great reputation for their proficiency 

in knowledge. as 'S 
From the above repreſentation, which is a ſerich of * _ , 
facts, the character of this priory, and the ſtate 6 ir, 
even at the time of its diſſolution, may be prettyavell 
acertained, eſpecially when we call to memory that 
Dr. Goldwell, a man of acknowledged learning, yir- _ 

ve, and ſtrictneſs of character, had been prior for a 
length of time: that archbiſhop Cranmer had filled 

the patriarchal chair of this church for near ſeven years; 


that 


os 
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that he was viſitor. of this priory, and had been o 
much with the members of it, as ro know them well, 
and the manner of their behaviour; and that when 
this church was new founded and new modelled, the 
fame archbiſhop being employed in it by the king, 
took into this new foundation eight prebendaries, ten 
peti-canons, nine ſcholars, and two choriſters, in all 
twenty nine, who had been members of this diſſolved 
priory, beſides ſeveral others, among whom were Dr. 
Goldwell and William Wynchepe, who were marked 
out and aſſigned for prebends, but did not accept of 
them, others were preferred in other churches, and all 
of them had penſions and rewards. 

After the ſurrendry of the church and priory into 
the hands of the king's commiſſioners, the members 
of it being turned out, the whole was left in a deſo- 
lated condition, a mere heap of ruin and confuſion, for 
thoſe who took poſſeſſion of it, made quick havock of 
their lodgings and houſes, and carried away for the 
king's ul all the jewels, plate, rich ornaments, and 
whatever elſe was valuable from the church and mo- 
naſtery, and all their manors, lands and poſſe ſſions 
were ſeized on and put under the management of the 
king's new court of augmentation, for his uſe. 

* How the ſcite and buildings of it were afterwards 
diſpoſed of, among the members of the new eſtabliſh- 


ment, and the new form they then took, as well as 


their alterations, which brought them forward, to their 
preſent ſtate, cannot be ſo well deſcribed, as it is in a 


x ,manuſcript treatiſe, now in the poſſeſſjon of the dean 


_ - » of Canterbury, containing the orders of the chapter, 


*. ations on them. In this treatiſe are many curious pat- 


in 1546, for the allotment of them among tholc 
"members, with Mr. Somner's explanation and obſer- 


ticulars relating to the converting of the different 
bulldings of the monaſtery into dwellings tor this new 
ſociety; and the new modelling of the whole precincts, 


in a great meaſure, into its pre ſent form, may be 1 
| rom 
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from it; but the frequent changes which appear by it 
to have been made between ſome of the prebendarics 
of thoſe lodgings, at #firſt allotted to them, and then 
again to others on the demiſe of any their brethren. 
ſome, with the conſent of the chapter, and others by 
order of the viſitor, make it very difficult to aſcertain. 
to which ſtall they in reality belongedgand theſe changes 
ſeem to have continued till ſome time after queen Eli- 
zabeth's agceſſion; ſince which the lodgings have re- 
mained fixed to the prebendaries, according to cheir 
reſpective ſtalls, as above- mentioned. Fact 
Taz pzan's Loveines —Firf, from the 7 
door next the dorter; to have the chapel with the cloſer; 
the old chequer, with all manner of chambers there 
unto belonging, both new and old, lately appertaining 
to the prior there, with the dorn · lofts and, cellars under 
them, ad} ou to the weſt end of his great gardens, 
and a0 all the brewhouſe, ſeparate now .from Mr: 
Parkhurſt's lodging, ł and the bakehouſe and all other 
houſes, as the whole lodging lately ordained for the 
maſter of the choriſters, unto the dean's ſtables; alſo 
the great barn next the ſtables, and the two ſtables, 
| lately called the prior's ſtables, and the ſumptery ſtable 
and the carter's hall; and a diviſion to be made be- 
tween Dr. Ridley's garden directly from Mr. Dean's 
gate, and to ſtop up the walk upon the wall, and Mr. 
Dean to have the whole room from the barn, with the 
town · wall and tower, unto Dr. Ridley's orchard pale, 
and a way to be reſerved for Mr. Dean to the poſtern 
gate, and the garden before his hall door, with the wine 
cellar. 
The firft-prebendary's lodgings." To have the rank 
called biſhop Becket's tomb, under our Lady's chapel; 
the houſe called his bake-houſe, his hes, hall, par- 
lour, buttery, and the ag lide of the old chapel 


Fourth 1 5M Fifi prebendary. 1 
Then Dr. Thornton's, biſhop of Dover, now Dr. Benſon” " 


VOL: XI, 2% 4 


| o 
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there, the chancel there, with all manner of buildings 
by him thete made; his courts before his hall door and 
kitchen, with the garden before his gallery, and his 
"old garden in the — with his orchard and tower 
therein; and his ſtable next to the middle gate, and 
the hay houſe next to Mr. ene ighte, along the 
dean s garden. 

The fecon# oredinidary 5 Iggingen —-Firtt, be to have 
the north ſide or iſle of the firmary chapel, with the 
garden on the north ſide; the old table hall, with the 

kitchen, buttery, the chamber, called commiſſion cham- 

ber, and the lodging at the upper end of the hall, the 
little garden there, and the | ſtable next Mr. Dean 8 f- 
ble, with the little barn; 


The third N 3 d He to have two 
Wolgings, late Mr. Seatle's and Mr. Brooke's, with the 
vared to the tenements; and vet the ſtable 


rooms ſq 
| which Mr. Deveniſh lately had. 

The fourthyprebendary's e He to have the 
Vinctien, with his larder next the court, with all the 
wall room, tower, town wall, garden to the ſtables, 
the whole lodging from Mr. Dean's wall againſt the 
wall late made in the — the kitchen before 
made, pertaining to his lodging, the ſtable next the 
garden, with the hay-houſe thereto belonging. 8 

The fifth's — 5 lodgings.— He to have all 
the chambers and houſe, from the chamber now Wil- 

nam Wincheap's, being annexed unto the lodgings 


* 8 
Then a+ \ now Dr. $ Storer's | 
Then Mr. Goldſon's, now Dr. Welfit's ; this, in the manv- 
ſcript, is called the eighth prebendary's lodging. It wes about 
two years afterwazds new built, from the Water l of the frater 
' or old refeory, given to him in conſequence of the lord pro- 
| tedctor's letters to the chapter for this parpoſe. 
| » Tben Mr. Parkhurſt's, now Dr. Raicliffe's ;.it is called in 
| the manvſcript, the third prebendary's lodgings, 
| __® Then Dr. Ridley's, now Mr. Archdeecon Lynch's; called 
in the manuſcript, the fourth 00 


nafned 


& : 
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named the honnours, with all manner of houſes, there 
above and under, joining to his garden, and ſo farcroks' 


the great chamber, as his garden wall directly departeth, 
and à diviſion thereto be made croſs the , 8 


the garden wall lieth, and all the back garden to Mr. 


Dean's garden, with che town wall, 


towet lately in 
the tenure of Mr. Daniel, and allo | edle next the 
bake-houſe. - 


The fixth vrebendiny ; art e to have the 


5 pew of the — great chamber, in the hon- 
ry and gar- 


geath, with'the 

den,. 8 d bn dl d — „ with all manner of chambers, 
cellars and rooms there incloſed, and the fable hext 
the forge barn, and ay* houſe betwirt . Aer 
and the biſhop of Dover. 75 . 

The ſeventh prebendar y 
whole lodging) enn the larder —. 
with the c 
and fo through the fruyter and to ghe choyſter, and all 
the fruyter to the dorter wall, the common kitchen with 
all mafffier of houſes, cellars, and lofts, (the fead, tim - 
ber, and freeſtone of the fruyter, taken dowg for the 
treaſure of the church), and the me next to Dr. 
Ridley's. _ * 
We eig bib prebendary s lodgings, He to fave Mr. 
Cok's lodging, with the plumbery and cloſe, and gar- 
den impaled upon the hill to the ſchool garden. 

The ninth prebendary's lodgings.— He to have th 
whole lodging, that Mr: Crois.had beneath and abovez 


2 Then Mr. Menys's s, how Mr. Meets called in the 2 
nuſcript, the fifth prebendary. . 1 
Canon of the firſt prebend. 4 

Then Mr. Glazyeis, now Dr. aa it is called in 
the manuſcript, the ſixth prebendaty. _ 


© Then Mr. Nevil's, now Dr. Dering? $3 called i in the ma- 


nuſcript, the ninth prebendary. 
© Then Mr. Deyvenifh's, now Mr. Norris's ; called i ia the 
manuſcript, the tenth prebendary. a 
EK k 2 F with 


to ng pentiſt 2 
bers there, called Heaven and Paradiſe, 


7 


= 
| 


ot 
mY 


#- | 


— 


8 with all n manner of rooms within * gate, called the 


Hogg-hall; che whole garden 


with the vaults and 


town wall, provided Mr. Milles have a wood-houſe 


ſo convenient for- N he now has, elſe to keep the. 
ſame.*-- 
The tenth preb gary 5 lodgings. e do have the 


whole lodgi the garden next the pentiſe in the 
court, with the whole lodging over the court gate, the. 


ſtable with the hay- houſe, lately the une s ſtore- 
houſe, athoining near the bakehouſe. * 

- Theelevenh prebbndary's 1 dings,” — e to have 
"the other lodging Sealed honnours, with The gallery at 


the door above and beneath, and the chapel above and 


7 * 


| Parkhurſt's . 


under, and the orchard, incloſed with ſton walls, next 
the ſtreet, ſquare with his lodgings and th ſtable, with 
the hay-houſe Mlate Mf Daniel's, and licence to build 
a gallery ten yards long, upon the biene Dover's 
garden wall there. 

The twelfthprebepdary's . He to have the 
lodging in the late long hall, from Mr. Dean's lodging 
ro the biſhop of Dover's lodging, with all manner of 
houſes and vaults, late in the tenure of Mr. Arthur St. 
Leger, and a way through the Gimew to bring in 
wood, and the ſab derween” * Ponet's and Mr. 


3.4 


t Theſe lodgings were 3 n with the 3 
ter's clerk or auditor, and are ow now let by him as the re. 


Biſter- - office, &c. ** 


* Then Mr. Milles's, now Dr. Vyner's. 3 

* Then Mr. Ponet's, now the Hop. Mr. Legge's. 

Then the biſhop of Cathnefs's, now Dr. Walſby's. Theſe 
lodgings were in the long ball, long ſince pulled down; ſituated 
whe the brick paſſageis, in front of Mr. Gregory's, the minor 
canon's houſe, which-houſe was part of theſe lodgings alſo; 
but theſe continued the lodgings of this prebend but a very few 
years; for. the common table held in the long hall, on the ſouth 


1 fide of the green court, being laid aſide, that building, with 


ſome others adjoining weſtward of it, became by conſent of 
chapter, the lodgings for this twelfth prebendary, and were 
fitted up accordingly, and they coatinue fo at this time. 

The 


* 


A - 
L 


6 ö A 


* 


The greater buildings of the priory, ſuch as lien 
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dorter or dormitory, the refectory, the convent kitchen 


and the long hall of the ſub-prior's lodgings, which 


be aka neceſſary for ſo large a community, living all 


as one family, could be ot no uſe to the new 
— La were all taken down, and the ſcites of moſt 


of them allotted to the a ee Do In We 


f + | ww 
mentioned. 2 15 4 
Tarkuriiur AND PRESENT STATE OF THE PRE- 


cINCTS of the lal priory, « and of the dean and chapter. w 


THe $SCITES of monaſteries were in Conapp! encom- 
palſed with a ſtrong and high. wall, to form an 


incloſure, in Which the monks ſhould bel ept within 


bounds from wandering abroag at une without leave 
of the ſu , and partly as a means by x hich the rich 
trraſures o them migh be ſecured from thieves and 
robbers, and their perſons e m che cumul- 
doous inſurrections of the rabble. 
This church and monaſtery had ſuch a ll; ſome 
remains of which, buyjr,of ſtone, appear at this day; 
the whole of which 
biſhop Lanfranc, ſoon after the Norman conqueſt; for 
this, we have the authorities of Humer, Ralph de 
Diceto, and the monk Getvas,* who all agree, a. 
Lanfranc built the edifices within the precinct, to 
with the wall. The ſame is. r the; py y. 
and mentioned in a. charter of archb ſhop 
with the three courts that it incloſed; ghar is, th court 
of the church, the court of the convent, and the core * 
of the archbiſhop ; the circuits 'of which were at 
ferent times enlarged afterwards,gby ſeveral gra 
PIG. ang exchanges ; the particulars of which may 
be ſeen in horn 8 Chronic 


„ gee Hill. Nov. p. 7. 0 
* Dec. Script, col. 4. 


- and 


1 
* 
* 
* 


hegbald, 


aid to have been made by arch · 1 


2 


' 
1 
— : . 
' 
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and in both Somnet x” 4 


"nd abs e 
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ang Bette. 25 Ry ſome of theſe, the court, the ceme- 
tery, and the . garden, were all enlarged towards 
the ſouth ; and 8 part of the ſouth wall ſeems to 
have been new built, taking in a larger compaſs than 
at firſt ir did, and comprehending the tame Bound that 
it does at this day.? 
Towards the eaſt wall, the bonvent was ah 
enlarged by the addition of houſes and d lande, which 
the monks had likewiſe . by purchaſe and ex- 
change, near Queningate an ningate lane; b 
Ubich iS dat val, uur © d ſouth end of 
it, was extended e to the ſame limits that i it has 
at this day.“ 

As to the mains partör the caſt, 1 part of the 
north wall, it is to be ghſerved, that there was a ſmall 
Eo betueen the wall of the convent and the wall of 
the city, reaching from Queningate to Northgate, 
called Queningate-lane; this piece of; king 
Henry II. by his Charter, gav@to this church for the 
uſe of their almonry.“ In the year 1305, the monks 
were preſented by the citizens, fgr having ſtopped, or 

++ « made uß this way, leading from"one of theſe gates to 
the other; this the monks icknowledged, but alledged 


their right by heſpbore 3 upon wo a they were 


cem Script. col. 1945, ol Aa. Battely's 3 
A wot ih he "Ang. Sacr. pt. 1, p. 55• Archiv, Eccl, 
iſti, 
© Archbiſhop 38 gave 98 the repairing of the walls 
of the precin ſum of 2661. 138. 4d. Battely, pt. 2, p. 75. 
8.4 
The bounds of theſe precincts at preſent, are: on the caſt. and 
vorth, the 5 wall from Northgate to Burgate; on the ſouth, 
E 2 by Burgate-ſtreet and partly by the back of the houſes in 
ſtreet; on 12 w by Sun-Areet, the eaſt ſide of the pre- 
einde of the Archbi op's lace; and the-ſireet leading from 
Palace · ſtreet, by the boro þ of Staplegate, along by the Mint- 


yard to Northgate. 
4 Battely's Somner, p. 102, pt. 2, p. 88. hort col. 2142. 
; © Battely's Somner, oz; where the particular dimenſions 


f this ground} in the words of the 3 are given. 


; & 2 - acquitted ; 


i. - 
.% 


acquitted ; but for zheir more certain ſurety in it; they 
+ obtained of king Henry IV. as appears by PI 
recoſtis, a further grant of this way.“. 
But the remainder of Queningate · lane, 1 
tweet! Queningate and Burgate, did not for — — 


afterwards become the prgperty of the church, for it 
may be ſeen in the act of Sekai paſſed in the firſt 


of king Richard III. by which the aldermanry of 
Weſtgeywarteramed to the city, that this ſlip of 
ground was then by it granted to the church, together 
with the poſtern and bridge; but in caſe of eviction 
of the aldermanry from the city, this ground and pre- 
miſes were to return to the city, a part of whoſe de · 
meſnes it was in fee farm; and it certainly did ſo, for 
in the firſt year of king Henty VII. the ſame alder- 
manry, by another act of parliament, was reſtored to 


Sir George Brown's _ — the former act were 
rit o their father s dale 


made jncapable of it; on accou 
part wick the former of thoſe prince. 
Zut this part of the city wall being muck n 


and in a ruinous condition, the monks . we 
king, for the preventing of ſuch dangers as might befal 


their monaſtery on that account, t. tkey might re- 
pair that patt of it at their own coſt, And might take i1 
that part of the lane wickin the incloſure of their ona 
monaſtery ;* which deſire they obtained, anda ; Compo- 
| ſition was entered into Wy hem and the citize 
in the 7th year of king Henry VII.“ by which, an 
many other things agreed on between them, the church 
became poſſeſſed of this ſpace of ground, with the w 
towers, poſtern and bridge; after which, prior Sell 
(who died 1494) new built that parbof this St wh 
reached roms. Michael's e to * e one h 


f See Battgly* 8 Somner, . „. 103. 
e an 
mo 7 


bis igdenture, . de. betuy 
"the mayor and citizens of Conte 
lating to the poſtern and bridge . N orthg gate and ea 
is in the cheſt of the city ber. A 
K I | K 4 incloſed 


convent and 
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Habe VII. re. 
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incloſed the garden of the c 


the Follings, inſtea 


. Convent (now.called t 


: . 
| I 
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0 | nt; the remaining 
parts of the walls of this monaſtery retain their firſt 
bounds, and therefore require no further obſervation 


ta be made on them 


Tux sraxx of the precincts of this church; at the 
time of the diſſolution of onaſtery, was this: On 
the north ſide of the church was the court of the priory, 
encompaſſed with the buildings, lodgings and offices 
of the prior and of the convent, now called the green- 
court and brick-pafſage ; adjoining to this court, north- 


_ weſtward, was the almonry, now called the Mipt yard; 


on the weſt part was the court of the , or of the 
archbiſhop, where his palace was; and on the ſouth 
fide was the burt of the church, now called the church- 
yard, 1 was thetoutward and inward cemetery; 
and beyond that eaſtward, the convent - garden, now 
called;the Oaks. , e Moo gran 3 57 
There were formerly: five gates belonging to theſe 
precincts, viz, the grand gate In the ſaouth ſide of the 
church in the church - yard; the gate in the court of 
the priory, leading from thence o Stablegate, through 


© which all the proviſions and neceſſarĩes for the convent 


were b 3 the gate in the almonry ;. the gate lead- 
bo A een 4 i N e 


£ > . 
* ET” _ 8 3 7 
41446 


13 . n « | IF; N. $$$. 343 iſ * 199 
4 Ine, p- log, pt. 2, p. 89. Ang. Sacr. pt. ty p. 146. 
This lane may 


1 75 great part of it be traced at this woes the 75 
trance into it from Burgate yet remains unincleſed, being the 
> Al to the third. 2 al houſe; 1. l, Dees 

in from the poſtern, along by v here Queningate once ſtood, 
forwards towards the deanꝭs garden, and again at the back of the 
Fe the fourth prebend ; between theſe two gardens is a 


. 


Ipace of ground, along which this lane once led, (now made uſe 
A for the ſtable-yarq of the precincts) which is corruptly called 
the Foreigns; a flame it gained from its 
being a place without, 2 to the juriſdiqtion of the con- 
vent, as great part, if n of it, was till the. time of king 
Henry VII. as -above-mentioned. The antięnt ſtone gateway 
which led northward fg the” Fon dfprecin®s; or court of the 

reti court) to theſe Foreigns and Que- 
is ſtill remafming ... 1 


2. 


ningate- lane, 


£ * * »4 
+ * * 8 E a 0 
- „ ing 
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ing do the-Fereigny ing the 1 in the city wall, 
leading towards St. Auguſtine's monaſtihy, alf which 
will he taken notice of hereafter; and chere has bee n 

one added in later times, being this ate at the 
north weſt corner of the bs og leadinggo. the. r 
cincts of the Arehbiſhop'g palace. 
Beſides theſe, there was in antibnt — en 
gate, ealled : St. Michael's gate (from its 
to a large ſtone, image of St. Michael, 
roof of the church gyer t 


up on pot 
door into _ . cross 


ile) ang 1 in the old eharters bf the church, the old gate 

ol the cemetery, from its leading into the common ce- 
metery of the church ĩn the c Os: o this gate 
there was a direct paſſage or-ſtr, om the eaſt 
end of the late St. Andrew h rok through the 
place here the Corn - mürleet aud Butter- market now 


V, called from the above & Angel lane 3, ſome 

part of this e but it is, as well 
en buflt W conyerted to pri- 

vate u! 

The preſent gate 4 the cemetery, uſvall 0 0 the 


2 built at ſome diſt ance we ward from 2 


the other, above-mentioned, i in the me ſouth wall of 
the precincts of the church, The A to ĩt 
from the High · ſtreet aht h Megcery- ane, 

to the ſouchꝭ po eb of — church The uſe of this gate 
was td open Af modious way g's 
thoſe, ho beg ie atom ntindally feſo | 
this church ; and EP is 2 Chatter amon the 

of the boſpital of Eaſtbridge, hich mentions re 
built at the eaſt corner of the cllled {| A 


30 +1 it 1s 9 0 1 4 XY 1 


| Puff 72 . — pa 055 pt, 2, p. * 
his how nt to the 52 and; is ate * 
polie to this; ge, ibid. Ye TP | 
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over againſt the gate of the churcÞ$0f 5 1255 Tn >& 


+ # 


1 
366 carmoni 


The preſegt gate ſucceeding — one, beſore- 
mentioned, Frhe ſame ſpot, is a ſtrong and beautiful 
building of elegant gothic 16 built hy prior 
Golaſtehe, iniffhe year 151), as appears by a legend 


_ the wile front of it, though how ſcarcely lepi- 
ble, far that, as 5 of as the rich ornamental carve . 


work, which covefs almoſt the whole of eit; among 
Wick are ti ſeveral coath of arms of the nobility and 
ntry of that time, is now > great meaſure decayed 
and mouldered — throygh length of time.“ In the 
middle was a large our Saviour, Which, in de- 


riſion, _ th wee es by the 1 ſoldiers 
in the gre f the laſt century | LO C59? 


Wußte gate, — the . pant of the wah 
fide of ee 5 called the court of it, was 
the com 


n ng place, not only for 
thoſe of he” con for ſuch of the city as choſe 
to be buried in it, whi were ho ſmall number, as ap- 
pears by the wills in the prer eropative-office here; the 
place i general preferred for ſuch purpoſe, being on 
each ſide the path, between the above gate and the 


Cee eee eG EO EE I EEE CET SS 
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ſouth p ch kd f the church, near which was, within me- 
mory, one 5 ſtone remaining; but there is 
im „though ſtill called the 


* ard, 1, bin a * vfage'covered over wich 


e 


4 Viz. Hoe oils Co 
Decii Sefttimo. On the g — archbiſhop Jaxon, 
and thoſe. of. the fee of — e gates having been new 
made and ſet vp by that archbiſhop, in the room of the' old ones, 
which Had been deſtroyed by the Puritans 9 ages before, in 
the time of the great rebellion. - 74 WEEK! , 
» Theſe arms wer@thoſeipf the king, 2 oy 3 bs 
ters; and ten others; among which were thoſe of Gulde- 
Fora, Scat, Fineux, Howagg, Nevil, Poynings, and Guldeford, 
with the fomgranet in @ canton; at each corner of the gate, the ſee 
of Canterbury, impali — d the ſame ſee, impaling i 1 


"ah . 


Becket; and over the U wicket , three ds, viz. ul ; 
Goldſtone's, with a mitre over it; the ſee of Canterbury, im- ] 
paling Morton ; and the armg.of the priory. ,, 
S 31 1 grave! 
6 x * 
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gravel, and undiſturbed by burials for a great num 
of years paſt ;* on the middle of the ſaith fide of it 
(here the high mount is now in the 8th prebendal 
garden) was once a large 5 called the Campanile, 
or Clock-houſe, which was ta en down” a the diſſo- 


ee, OT THe 
At the caſt enepof the common outward ceme, 
© tery, is an antient ſtone arch, being circulat and much 
ornamented with car ve-work, coe val at leaſt vv ith this 
part of the church. This was the gateway, which 
opened into the inward cemetery, and is ſtill known by 
the name of the cemetery gate. This cemetery or by. 
rial place extendedy. though , ſeemingly for no great 
breadth, by the remaining part of the ſouth ſide of the 
church round by the eaſt endggand ſo on to a ſmall 


part of the north ſide of it. This appears Mom ſome 
inFriptions on both ſides, u e ſtones of the church 


wall, two of which being the ine ript ions, as has. been 
ſouppoſed by ſome, for two of the priors v ho lie buried 

here, have been mentioned before ; and there is a third 

ſtill remaining on a ſtoge on che north ſide, towards the 
125 1 , vw 


On the ſouth ſide of the church yards poſits St. 
Michael's chapel, are the moon 1 0 ft wel Hes, which 
were built and appropriated” for the dwellings of thprieſts of 

- archbiſh rt ooh andy or cathedral, The nde, 
donation, &c. of the chantry in Chriſt church, late foundedby, 
archbiſnop Arundel, was ſold. and cony eyed by the archbiſhop, 
and the prior and convent.of Chriſt church, amongpthergpre. - 
miſes, to king Henry VIII. by indenture Nov. 30, in th&&gth 
year of his reign. Togth: off. Box EN. n 

* Leland's Itin. vol. vi. f. 3, p. 6, ſays, There was ninight 
great ringe caullid Conrades Ringe, and that after was broken 
and made into a ſmaller: ringe and ſo hanggid up by likelihod 
in the low cloſche in the chirche yarde now a late clene pullid 
downe.”? 0 4 « 8 N f Wi 
P The reaſon why the cemetery E givided into two parts, 
ſeems to, as is ſtill practiſed in the burial grounds or church. 
Jorde dp ondon, and otheFpopulous tous, to diſtinguiſh one 
4 $a place nidre honourable for burfals, for which, greater 


are paid, than in the outer one. Battely, pt. 2, p. 90. 


1 -* eit 


houſe, though for a | 


- Somner's time, there were ſo 


| called, wi 


rigs Theodoryy! the 1 aer Algiftine, erected 


| * 
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calt endiof the church, which is legible as follows, | in 


the {ame odd faſhioned characters. 


c 9 | Hie Jace Talertus, cate Deng miſertus : is 


' Vivat gan chrifto mundo Jubſftrattus. ab ifto : 
Cujus i in oe Dei laus veſpere mane diei : 


- Qued Gere; cqlſavie VIVENS, mors ihſa 4 2 8 


Further on beyond this inner cemetery, /\ was /the 
common garden of the convent, which extended to 
the eaſt and ſouth walls of the precincts, in the middle 

of which was a large fiſh-pond; this, at the diſſolu- 


tion, was filled up, and the ſpace of it, with the reſt of 


the garden, was parted off and allotted in ſmall ſpots, 
as gardens for the members of the church; but this did 
not continue long; before the whole was again laid open 
for publiè uſe. Juſt within the above gate, at a ſmall 
Aitance ſouthward, t yet ſtanding the old ſchool- 


yard was uſed for. this- -purp6ſe, is certain. In Mr. 
who remembered it 
kept by one Mr. Twyne, ſometime a magiſtrate of this 
eich, is ng a ſſee ſchookjchiefly for the city, and ſo 
antiently of the liberty of it, having a paſ- 
from ſome. part o Burgate · ſtreet. Of what 
ty this free - ſchool was, is uncertaia; indeed 


q F the obituary of the ler. it is mentioned * Thomas 
Wykgng was buried in 1407, without the walls of the church, 
oppoſite ta the tomb of St. Thomas; and no doubt there were 
many mor buried * is Place, of winch we find no particular 
mention mage. 4» 

7 It has been for many'y ears made te of as a workſhop, for 
the plumbers of the c to caſt their ſheets of lead in. Ad- 
joining to it, is the;north prebendalhouſe, built on the ſcite of 
the houſe where the, * of the Miory dwelt; nea poſite 
which is the houſEalloned to the third prebend, I ns 
ince the diſſolution of the priory, but not of ſuch durable ma- 
als as thoſe built before, by bs religious. 


* 


l at 


7 
. 
* 


* ears paſt put to other uſes ;* 
yet that it was ſuch, before a {chool-h houſe in the Mint 


nn, 5 
at Canterbury, by licence of pope Vitellianus, a ſchool 
or college (a Kind of academical ſqundation) wherein: 
he placed profeſſors of all che. liberal ſciences ; Which, 
fays Lambarde, was the very pattern of that ſchool, 
which Sigeber ty the king of Tl e Eaſt Angles, after 
wards built; but this latter ſchool muſt have long ſince 
vaniſned. The face ot this city having been ſo eften 
waſted by the Danes, and by other aceſdents and caſu- 
alties, that it would be à folly to ſeek; or hope to find 
out the place of it, for there are no ſootſtepʒ left. to 
trace cut eyen the ruii of it,, 

As to ibis free-ſchool here, mention is made in the 
archives of this church of one Kobert, rector of the 

church of the ſcholars of Canterbury, who was preſent 

as a witneſs, on an appeal of the prior and convent, in 
cauſe of theirs, then, in 1259, depending befoge the of- 
ficial of Canterbury, Robert Winchelſea, who ſome 
time after this came to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
king Edward I. 's time, and was a ſcholar at Canter- 
bury, ſays Harpsfield, and therefore, I ſuppoſe. here. 

In whoſe, immediate ſucceſſor's time, anno 1321, there 

aroſe a — oY between Matter Ralph de 

Waltham, rector of this ſchool, and Robert de Henney, 

parſon of St. Martin's, who, it ſeems by the right and 

cuſtom of his church, held and kept a kind oft petty 
free · ſchool there, about the rights and liberties of ei- 
ther ſchool.* Of this ſchool the archbiſhop, the ſee 


being full, and the church, the ſee being void, were 
patrons.* ® nol * * 
8 4 
| Vn 
1 1 


* Battely's Somner, p. 107. The recgrds of this difference, 
az regiſtered among the archives of Chriſt-church are printed by 
Mr. Somner, in his appendix, No. xxxili.* | Ra | 
The archbiſhop's right will appear from the records men- 
tioned above, and printed in Mr. Somner's appendix. The 
church's right from other like records, in which is this note: 
The collation of the maſterſhip of the grammar ſchools by Ri- 
chard Prior (of Chriſt-church) upon Mr. John Bocton, whom he 


inveſted... 


= 


„ 
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On the north fide of the church was the/priory i it 
ſelf, ſituated cloſe 5 it, the gate of which opened into 
the court f it, now called the G reen-· eourt, being a 
quadrangle or ſquare, having tuo gates of entrance to 
it; one of which, the moſt ahtient of any, ſituated — 
the north-weſt corner of the court, was called the 
ter s gate, and i ſome ee records the gate of the 
priory, or the 0 . It ſeems a very antient 
ſtructure, baby made by chbiſhop Lanfranc, and 
there is not ſound mention in any record of its being 
rebuilt fince the firſt foundation of it. Through this 
| gate all forts of proviſions and necefſaries were brought 
. 3 for the uſe of the convent. T en other gate, at che 
north. eaſt corner of the court, led from the court which 
was within the juriſdiction of the church, to the ſpace 
of ground without or foreign to it, called che Foreigns, 
now vulgarly the Follings, as mentioned before, where 
the barns and ſome Bog of the-convent were 
built, once a part of Queningate-lane, and within the 
liberties of the Eh On the ſouth fide of this court, 
towards the weſt part of it, ſtood the back gate into 
the priory itſelf(the © fragt _ being from the cloy- 
ſters) the greateſt part of * was ſituated between 
it and the church. 

This gate was uſually called the larder. gate; cloſe on 
the left or eaſt ſide of which, was the lader, kitchen, 
and then adjoining the leſſer dorter or dormitory, there 
being two of them ; the other being tk mare antient 


D 


y 

= 5 

inveſted 1 # that office by delivering to . the ferula and the { 

rod; the {aid maſter having firſt made oath, that he would govern ri 
the ſchool faithfully diligently. This was in the — 1374s Ni 

a: which time the fee was void by archbiſhop * Fl s death. b 

See Battely's Somner, p. 106. But it a before this, anno ge 

1326, 13 cal. Jun, that the prior and chapter of Chriſt church cb 

gave the ſchools and the government of the ſchalars in Canter- ch 

dury, to Maſter Jo — Elham, of their dw mere right, the thi 

ſee of . ing vacant. See Leland's Collect. vol. i. of 

p. 275. — 

. ; and libs 


# 
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and greater one, ſtanding in that ſpace orarea; acroſs. 
whichghere-is now a brick cauſewdy, over gaults lead- 
ing from the above gate to the church; they were both 

built on vaulted arches, and in theſe g dormitories the 
- monks ſlept. On the right hand, or weſtward of this 
gate, was the domus boſpitum, e ap ll ane | 


4 


r the entertainment of ſtrangers, a called antientiy 
in the Latin records of this church, Both Aula Hopi. 
tum and Camera Hoſpitull, i. e. the ball or chamber of 
the guefts ;” adjoining to which was an arched gate way 


_ * Of theſe two dormitories, nearly adjoining to each other, 
the larger has been pulled down; the leſſer one upon the diſſolu- 
tion of the priory, was converted into a common hall for the 
minor canons, and other offices of the choir, Where they had a 
common table, and eat together, after the manner of colleges» 
This common table being afterwards put down, the building was 
converted into diſtinſt dwellings for toe of the minor canons, 
and into a houſe for the twelith pxebendary® The vaults on 
which this, as well as the Arts of the priory were built, 
were ralfed or circular pitlars, with plain capitals and baſes; the 
arched roofs of which conſiſt of large rude rubble ſtones, mixed 
with a coarſe grant, and are ſeemingly of great antiquity, at leaſt 
as early as Lanfranc?s time. Many of theſe pillars are now bu- 
ried in the earth, the gapitgls of them appearing to be of no 
greater height than the ſurfate of the green - court, and the pave- 
ment of the cloyſters. *. r 

" The ſtrangers hall, a lofty handſome. building, was, with 
the lodgings over it and adjoining buildings, at the diſſolution, 
- allotted to th ſeventh prebendary, now Dr. Coombe, for his 
dwelling; adjoioing to the back part of which is part of an arch, 
ſeemingly the remns of the kitchen, and the only part of it left, 

which ſhews it to have been an oftagon, This is in the above 

prebendal garden, Nast the weſt wall M which argome hand- 
ſome remains of the locuforium, which ſeems to have filledgthe 
reſt of the ſpace of the garden. This kitchen of the priory was 
new built by prior Hathbrand, after the ygar 13383 to the new 
building of whichg John Winborn, congmiſſary of this church, 
gave 100 marcs, and was, otherwiſe a oa benefactor to this 
church, to the uſe of which h@ gave 200 marcs, for the pur- 
Chaſe of lands: h marcs to th&corvent, 40s. to the ſacriſt, for 
the ſteeple ; all his tups and filver plate, fogghe uſe of the table 
of the maſter ; two acres of land for the uſe df the cellarer, and 


all his books to the library. See Somner's MSYy papers in the 
library. Ml 


 .. which 
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which led to the * kitchen, which ood near it 
on — fide, and then the ſocutorium z heyond 
— ming to the eloyſters, was the freyter or re- 

nr room of the monks, 
he? a — other buildings of the priory, on 
ranges of vaulted arches, and wete compoſed, as ap- 
peers by the reſmains of them, of rubble ſtones and 
funts ; the win 8 and nn of ſquared 
aber ſtones: ob. f | 

ITbe leſſer dormitory ae lader gateway, the fs 
gers hall, and a remnant of tha; arch of the kitchen, 
with ſome high-ſtrohg walls, in which are ſeveral large 
circular arched windows ĩn different parts'of them, be- 
longing to thoſe large and Fo acious rooms of the priory, 
pulled down. ſoon after its diſſolution, and ſeveral ranges 
of the vaulted arches on which they ſtood, are all that 
are at this time xempini: gof them. One ot theſe walls, 
which is richly: ented with carve Work, and 2 
* range of ſmall marble pillars, ſeems to have been the 
eaſt. end of the refectory, which adjoined the cloyſters; 

on the north ſide of them there are two handſome 
arched doorways, the one Means into the cloyſters 
from thoſe vaults which were the eaſt part of the 
refectory, and the other from near the weſtern part of 
it, being the approach to them and the cellarer's lodg- 
ings, from the ſtrangers- hall likewiſe. 

1 ſhall rext proceed to the doyfiers which are re- 
maining pretty entire; they ſeem to be much of the 
fame age;as the body of the churgh, and by the re- 
mains o the iron bars in the windows, the whole ſeems 
to have been once glazed. Theroof throughout! is cu- 


* Chriſtian de Haghe, by will, in the Peliforative office, gave 
60 marcs ſterling, and John her huſband, gave 10 marcs, to- 
wards the t uilding of the refeQory ; which ſhews that the build- 
ings remaining at the diſſolution of the prjory, were very feu, 
if any of them, thoſe which had been erected by archbiſbop 
Lanfranc, though the vaults on which they ſtood certainly were, 
See Somner's MSS. papers, ibid. 
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riouſly. ribbed with ſtone-work, knotted with man 
hundreds of ſhields of coats of arms, probably thoſe of 
the principal nobility and gentry, eſpecially thoſe who 
were benefactors to this fabric.“ The fouth walk or 
quarter, was built by archbiſnop Courtney, and his 
executors, who laid out 3ool. on it; and prior Selling, 
who died in 1494, cauſed it to be glazed and beauti- 
fied.* At the weſt end of it, is an arched door-way, 
at preſent leading towards the archbiſhop's palace, 
once the principal entrance and place of approach into 
the monaſtery, for all comers and goers ; . on the weſt 
fide or walk was the door into the cellarer's lodgings, 
adjoining to it.* The north ſide or walk 1s decorated 
ſuperior to the others, with ſmall pillars and arches of 
ſtone. work, which, as well as two arched door ways 
leading into the refectory, &c. as mentioned before, 
are richly carved and ornamented. Oppoſite to the 
door which led to the refectory, are the remains of 
ſtone work, in which formerly ſtood a double ciſtern 
or lavatory, for the uſe of the hall, and for the con- 
vent to waſh in. The middle ſpace or area within the 


There are about 683 in number. Prior Henry de Eſtria 
ſoon after the year 1285, is recorded to have new paved the 
cloyſters. See Dart, appendix, p. 3. | 

* Battely's Somner, pt. 2, p. 90. Anglia Sacr. pt. 1, p. 146. 

* The cellarer was one of the four great officers of the monaſ- 
tery, each of whom had ſeparate lodgings, or apartments to 
themſelves, within the precincts, Theſe were the cellarer, the 
ſacriſt, the chamberlain, and treaſurer of the monaſtery. When 
king Henry VIII. new founded this church, he reſtored all the 
ſcite of the latedifſulved monaſtery,to the dean and chapter, ex- 
cept theſe cellarer's lodgings and the almonry, fince called the 
mint-yard, which he — to himſelf, The former lodgings 
wereafterwards, through cardinal Pole's means, annexed to the ar- 
chiepiſcopal palace, part of which, the ſcite of them ſtill re- 
mains; but the building itſelf has been pulled down ſome few 
years ſince. The name, arms, aud rebus of Richard Dering, 
monk and cellarer of this church, who ſuffered death in king 
Henry VIII. “s reign, for being an accomplice with Elizabeth 
Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, were formerly in the windows 
of theſe lodgings. a 
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cloyſters has, ſince the diſſolution, been made uſe of, 


as well as the cloyſters themſelves, for a place of burial 
for the inhabitants of the precincts and others, who 
have thought fit to chuſe it as ſuch.” | 

Tn the eaſt walk near the north end of the eaſt wall, 
is a ſmall circular arched door-way, with zig-zag or- 
naments, long ſince ſtopped up. This led into ſome 
vaults, rather more elegant than moſt of the others un- 
der the buildings of the priory. Againſt the fame wall, 
a little ſouthward, is another door-way, but larger and 
pointed, formerly leading to the prior's chapel, but 
now into the dark entry, formerly the ſcite of it, to- 
wards the Green-court ; in the middle of this walk is 


b There are only three monuments in -the cloyſters, two of 
which are about the middle of the weſt fide. The firſt is for 
Thomas Knowler, gent. who was alderman of Canterbury above 
thirty years, — chamberlain, and twice mayor of that 
- city; he died in 1705. And the ſecond, for Heſter Pem. 
brooke, late of the precincts, who died in 1774. In the cloy- 
ſters themſelves, as well as the middle incloſure, there are a great 
number of inſcriptions, an attempt to notice all which would be 
too prolix, I ſhall mention four only: one to the memory of the 
Rev John Francis, A. M. head maſter of the king's ſchool here, 
and rector of Harbledown ; he died unmarried in 1736, Two 
others for the ſame family. And another for Mary, daughter of 
Edward Haſted, eſq. and Anne his wife, who died an infant in 
1774; in the ſame grave with her lies Anne Haſted, of theſe pre» 
cincts, the widow of Edward Haſted, eſq. of Hawley, barriſter 
at law, and daughter of Joſeph Tyler, gent. of London, de- 
ſcended by the mother from the antient and eminent family ot 
Dingley, of the Ifle of Wight. By him ſhe had two children, 
"Edward, the Editor of this H iſtory ; and Anne, the wife of 
bz James Archer. She died in 1792, æt. go. Another in- 

ription for Stephen, ſon of Criſp- Stephen Hall, eſq. who died 
an infant, in 1792; underneath, theſe verſes, by Mrs, Elizabeth 
Carter, of Deal ;— 


Though infant years no pompous honors claim, 
The vain parade of monumental fame, 
Io better praiſe the laft great day Mall rear 
The ſpotleſs innocence that ſlumbers here, 
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the entrance to the chapter houſe, a ſpacious and beau- 
tiſul ſtructure, the roof of which, made of Iriſh oak, 
is remarkably curious and elegant. It is of the ſame 
age with the cloyſters and nave of the church, built in 
the room of a former one which ſtood cloſe on the 
north ſide of it, chiefly by the benefactions of the arch · 
biſhops Arundel and Courtney, and prior Chillenden ; 
the name of the latter being on the ſtone · work of the 
great weſt window, and the arms of the archbiſhops 
Sudbury, Courtney and Arundel, on the other parts of 
the building in the glaſs of the windows,“ as well as 
on the ceiling itſelf, It is about ninety- two feet long 
and thirty- ſeven broad, and fifty - four high, having a 
circular ſpan roof, ſo judiciouſly contrived, that there 


are no girders to prevent a fair open view of it, and it 


is without any other incumbrance. 

This room is almoſt ſurrounded with a ſtone ſeat, 
above which are arches or ſtalls, divided by ſmall pil- 
lars of Betherſden marble ; thirteen of theſe take up 
the whole breadth at the eaſt end, and have gothic 
pyramids of ſtone above them, adorned with pinnacles 
carved and gilt; the middle ſtall being that of the 
prior, is diſtinguiſhed ſuperior to the others. The ſtalls 
on each ſide are thirty-five in number, five of which, 
next to the eaſt corners, have had their capitals and 
ſpandrils between the arches gilt, probably appropriated 
to the chief officers of the convent; the reſt in other 
reſpects are much the ſame, 


la the windows of this chapter-houfe, which were formerly 
much enriched with painted glaſs, were the arms of the lord Ros 
and his wife, Sir Arnold Savage, Sir Thomas Erpingham, Blount, 
Thomas Ravinſton, Pelham, John Norwood, Ufford, impaling 
azure, à lion, azure; and of Simon Sudbury, viz. a talbot hound, 
Sceiant, within a bordure engrailed, argent. | 
* Somner ſays, that in the time of prior Henry de Eſtria, 
about 1304 or 1305, the whole choir was repaired with three new 


doors, &c. as was the chapter-houſe with two new gables ; all 


which coſt 8391, 7s. 8d. 
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Several perſons have been in antient times buried 
here, and ſome very antient graveſtones, the inſcrip- 
tions on which were obliterated, remained on the pave. 
ment, till a few years ago the graves of which lay cloſe 
to the ſurface of it; theſe ſtones were all removed, when 
the pavement was new laid with the moſt antient and 
largeſt graveſtones, brought from the nave of the 
church for this purpoſe. | 

In this room the prior and chapter met to conſult 
on the affairs of the convent. Here the elections of 
archbiſhops, priors, and other officers were made; here 
cenſures, penances and corporal chaſtiſements were 
impoſed and inflicted on delinquents, and in ſome caſes 
even with rods ; but the moſt remarkable one that 
ever was inflicted in this houſe was, that which was 
ſubmitted to by king Henry II. to atone for the mur- 
der of archbiſhop Thomas Becket.* 

When, inſtead of a numerous fraternity of monks, 
the chapter was reduced to a dean and twelve preben- 
darics, ſuch a large room not being required for chap- 
ter buſineſs, it was fitted up for a ſermon-houſe, with a 
pulpit, pews and galleries, and this was done ſo ſoon 
after the diſſolution of the priory, that the chief gal- 
Jery, with latticed caſements (the royal cloſet, when 
the king and queen ſhould be there) is dated 1 545, the 
36th of king Henry VIII. To this uſe it was put for 
many years; but the inconvenience ariſing from this 
removal of the congregation in the midſt of divine ſer- 
vice, was a very ſufficient reaſon for having the whole 
performed in one place; accordingly, ſoon after the 
reſtoration the ſermons were conſtantly, as they are at 


- 
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In the old chapter-houſe. See a particular account of this 
humiliating penance hereafter, in archbiſhop Becket's life, and in 
Parker's Antiq. Brit. p. 135. 

elt was a ſingular cuſtom, that whilſt ſermons were preached 
here, the preacher, twenty minutes before he entered the pulpit, 
conſtaatiy retired to the dean's chapel adjoining, where he walked 
to and fro, to contemplate and reireſh his memory, 


this 
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this time, preached in the choir; though this till re- 
tains the name of the ſermon-houſe.® | 

Notwithſtanding the above, for form's ſake, the 


capitular buſineſs 1s ſtill begun here; the archbiſhop's 
viſitation of the cathedral is ſtill held, and the ſtatutes 


are publicly read here yearly, on June 22, when all the 
members of the church are ſummoned to attend, and 
the other chapters are opened here, and then imme- 
diately adjourned to the modern audit-room. 

To return again to the court and priory, (now the 
Green-court), the whole eaſt ſide of which was taken 
up by the prior's lodgings. Time has made ſuch al- 
terations in the ruins of the old lodgings formerly be- 
longing to the prior, that it is impoſſible to mark and 


deſcribe all the particulars of them. The preſent. 


deanry, which takes up all the eaſt ſide of the court, 
was certainly part of the prior's lodgings, the entrance 
to which was by the gate at the ſouth-weſt corner of 
the court, which was then called the prior's gate.—- 


The firſt part of theſe lodgings that we can gain any 


knowledge of, ſeems to be the repairs and additions 
made to them by prior Henry de Eſtria, about and 
after the year 1317, who beſides other beneficent acts 
to the church and convent, mentioned in the courſe of 


this work, repaired the greater and leſfer chambers of . 
the prior, the long chamber and that by the treaſury 


and his ſtudy. The new chamber of the prior was 


likewiſe leaded, together with the wardrobe, the new 


pantry and his kitchen ; the great hall near the gate of 


* Morning prayers at fix o'clock in ſummer, and ſeven in 


winter, were, till they were entirely left off within theſe few 


years, read in this ſermon-houſe, and it has been lent occa- 
ſionally to different congregations z as to the French refugees, 
when the undercroft has been overflowed with water, through 
inceſſant rains; to the Hanoverian and Heſſian regiments, 
when queriered in Canterbury; and to the pariſhioners of St. 
Andrew's, when their church was taken down and rebuilding, 


" This antient court of the priory is ſtiled ia Eadwyn*s draw- 


ing, Curia Prioratus, 


Sis the 
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the court, was likewiſe repaired; the before-mentioned 
great or ſtone hall, afterwards commonly called the 
maſter's table, where the chief maſter or ſteward of the 

rior's houſhold, with the other officers of his imme. 
Sine retinue, had their table, was rebuilt by prior 
Hathbrand, who died in 1370. There is no doubt 
but this was the ſame building, which is now the par- 
lour of the deanry, lately fitted up as ſuch ; out of this 
apartment there was a paſſage and an entrance by ſome 

ſtone ſteps into a ſtone chamber, called the paved 
chamber; and the prior's bedchamber, ſtudy, and 
ſome other rooms, for his private apartment ſeem to 
have been contiguous to this paved chamber, as may 
be conjectured from the account which the obituary 
gives of the repairing and beautifying of them by prior 

Chillenden.' The building, rebuilding, repairing and 

adorning of ſeveral other chambers, apartments and 
offices belonging to the prior, the particular ſcite of 
which is now unknown, may be found mentioned in 
the obituary of this church. The ſtable, granaries, &c. 

are likewiſe taken notice of in it.“ ; 
When, upon the new foundation of this church by 
king Henry VIII. and the ſeveral buildings of the mo- 
naſtery which were not utterly demoliſhed, were di- 
vided among the dean and prebendaries, theſe lodg- 
ings or apartments of the prior are thus recorded to 
have been allotted. To the dean was aſſigned, the 
chapel with the cloſet, the old chequer, with the cham- 
bers belonging to it, with the corn lofts and cellars ad- 
Joining to the weſt end of his garden ; the brew-houſe 
and bake-houſe, and gate-houſe next to his ſtables, 
(which latter buildings are ſituated on the north ſide of 
the court, now called the Green-court, the great barn, 


i Theſe apartments are ſtill remaining, being the dean's 

fludy, and thoſe apartments of the deanry northward of the 
you ſtair caſe, the entrance to which now is, by a door at the 
pace, on the top of the firſt flight of ſtairs, 

* See this part of the obituary, Battely, pt. 2, p. 44- 
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the livery ſtables, called the prior's ſtables, the ſump- 
tery ſtable and the carter's hall, all ſituated in and ad- 
joining to the Foreigns ; the garden before his hall- 


door and the wine cellars; the commiſſion chamber, 


on the north fide of the hall of the infirmary, (now Dr. 
Storer's two parlours) were allotted to the ſecond pre- 
bendary ; part of the long chamber, ſince pulled down, 
being part of the ſcite of Mr. Archdeacon Lynch's 
houſe, was allotted to the fifth prebendary ; the other 
part of the long chamber, contiguous to the lodgings 
called the honnours (now part of Mr. Moore's houſe) 
was allotted to the ſixth prebendary ; thoſe lodgings, 


called the honnours, were the ſtate apartment, where 


the prior appeared at times in ſtate, and where he 
lodged and entertained all gueſts and viſitors of rank 
and conſequence ; and ſuch there were, who conti- 
nually viſited this priory, as well through buſineſs, as 
ceremony, convenience, and even curioſity, and were 
ſumptuouſly entertained here with becoming dignity, 
both of the prior and his noble gueſts. This build- 
ing, which is called in old writings, the maſter hon- 
nours, and in others, the great chamber of the prior, 
which fronts the north end of the convent garden, has 
a grand and noble appearance, much ſuperior to the 
other buildings of the priory, and ſuitable to the pur- 
poſe it was intended for. This building was allotted 
on the new foundation to the eleventh prebendary, 
and is now the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Norris. | 


In the eaftern wall of the precincts, almoſt in a line 


with the front of theſe lodgings, and exactly oppoſite 
the eaſt end of the church, is a poſtern gate, having a 


| Tt is recorded that John Elbam, prior of this church, died 
in 1449, at the maſter honnours; and that John Bockingham, 
quitting his biſhopric of Lincoln, came to this monaſtery in 
1398, and dwelt at his own charge, at the may/ter honners, as 
Mr. Somner, in his maguſcript collections has obſerved, from 
the obituary of this church, in the Arundel library. Batiely, 
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cauſeway over the city ditch, leading to the green op- 
poſite the chief gate of St Auguſtine's monaſtery, now 
reſerved for the uſe of the dean and prebendaries. 
There is yet to be noticed, an apartment belonging 
to the prior, called Ja gloriette, the ſcite of which is not 
.now known, The obituary mentions, that prior Hath- 
brand repaired the chamber that was covered with lead 
next {he gloriette ; that prior Selling built from the 
ground contiguous to the apartment called Ja glorieite, 
a ſtone tower, which was covered with lead, and had 
fair glaſs windows; that he decently adorned it in the 
inſide, and that this was called the prior's ſtudy: and 
that prior Goldſtone reared up a new edifice near the 
prior's old apartment, called Ja gloriette, which was 
called the new lodging, with ſeveral rooms, and a new 
fair porch towards the convent. This, no doubt, is the 
gate no ſtanding at the ſouth · weſt corner of the Green- 
court, afterwards called the prior's gate, as above- 
mentioned; the glcriette and buildings above-men- 
tioned adjoining to it, Rood moſt probably on the left, 
or eaſt ſide of the dark entry, leading from it between 
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This poſtern was jn uſe before the firſt year of king Ri- 
chard III. when it was, together with the bridge of it, granted 
by «& of parliament io the church, and they were confirmed 
to it by a compoſition, anno 7 Henry VII. made between the 
prior and convent and the citizens of Canterbury ; and this 
poſtern and bridge, as well as this part of the wall of the pre- 
cin&s, were afterwards rebuilt by prior Selling, who died in 
1494. Hence, or from the rebuilding of it 8fterward), this 
briage gained the oame of the new bridge ; for it appears, by 
Strype's life of archbiſhop Parker, p. 441, that in the year 
1573, when queen Elizabeth was at Canterbury, the archbi- 
ſhop ſuggelted, concerning her coming to the cathedral on 
Sunday, if it was her pleaſure,. to come from her houſe at St. 
Auſtin's, by the new bridge, and ſo enter the weſt end of the 
church, or in her coach by the ſtreet. This bridge, in 1642, 
appears to be then broken down, by Culmer's Dean and Chap- 
ter News, p. 10. It was not rebuilt at the reſtoration, but a | 
cauſeway was made in the room of it, as it now remains, with 
brick walls on cach ſide. 
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the preſent deanry and the houſe granted to one of the 


ſix preachers (Mr. Hearne) which might be a part of 
them, where ſome ruins are ſtill to be ſcen. The lucre 


of the lead, which covered theſe buildings, was moſt 0 


likely the cauſe of their being demoliſhed : a ſpoil, 
which cauſed the. demolition of many beautiful and 
magnificent buildings and churches belonging to the 
late diflolved religious houſes throughout the kingdom, 


This was the cauſe too here of the demolition of the 


building, called the long hall, where the inferior offi- 
cers of the prior uſed to eat. It was ſituated at the 
weſt end of what is now called the brick paſſage, ex- 
tending as far as the firſt and ſecond prebendal houſes, 
where a wall reached acroſs this paſſage, pulled down 


many years ſince, to make this thoroughfare more con- 


venient. 
On the ſouth ſide and contiguous to the long hall, 


was the ſub- prior's lodgings, or apartment, which 


ſeems to have extended from the prior's chapel to the 


infirmary; it was formerly allotted to the eleventh pre - 
bendary, but is now aſſigned as a dwelling- houſe for one 
of the minor canons (Mr. Gregory) and part of the 
firſt prebendal houſe (Dr. Benſon's). | 

The prior's chapel mentioned before, was ſituated 
adjoining to the ſub-prior's lodgings, weſtward, near 


the dormitory. It was appropriated to the noſe of the 


prior and his family, and was dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, and was called the chapel of the bleſſed 
Mary within the priory, as appears from ſome antient 


charters, in which it is ſo called. Archbiſhop Win- - 


chelſea, by his letters, May 27, 1297, granted an in- 
dulgence of forty days to all, who ſhould viſit this cha- 
pel within the priary, and confirming all former and 


" By Eadwyn's drawing, the ſteps now leading up to this 
houſe, once led to the Camera Vetus Prioris. This nhouſe being 
part of the deanry, was given up to the uſe of a ſix-preacher, 
by dean Godwyn, who had room enough without it, 


future 
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future ones to the benefactors and viſitors of 1 it. This 
oratory or chapel was beautified and richly furniſhed 
with tapeſtry, copes, &c. by prior Thomas Gold- 
ſtone ; upon the diſſolution of the priory, it was aſ- 
ſigned to the uſe of the dean and his family, whence 
it acquired the name of the dean's chapel. Over it 
was the church library, built in the room of a former 
one, e by archbiſhop Chicheley, who with others, well 
furniſhed it with books, moſt of which were plun- 
dered in the time of the great rebellion, and the 
building itſelf was, with the chapel underneath, de- 
ſtroyed by fire ſeveral years afterwards.* Since which, 
the chapel has never been reſtored ; the ſpace it filled 
being open as the common place of paſſage to the 
church and cloyſters. Over it was rebuilt the preſent 
hbrary, which has a good collection of books. Be- 
ſides the printed books, there is a collection of manu- 
ſcripts, ſome of which were given by Iſaac Caſaubon, 
among which are the annals of his life, thoſe of Mr. 
Somner, and ſeveral others; and there is a collection 
of coins, both Greek and Roman, made abroad and 
given by Dr. John Bargrave, nephew of dean Bar- 
grave, and a prebendary of this church, and Dr, Me. 
ric Caſaubon. | 

Of late years the collection has been greatly en- 
creaſed, and is daily encreaſing. New ſhelves have been 
crecled; ; the books have been new numbered; and a 


* There was dernt i in this Nr, fays Twyne, p. 114, Ci- 
cero*s Treatiſe de Republica, and ſome of the works of Henry 
Beauclerk, King of England, were alſo there, Dart has given 
in his appendix, p. xxxi. an account of the hooks antiently in 
it, from a manuſcript in the Catton library, marked Julius, 
C. vi- 4—f. 99. 

» Many of the manuſcripts which ſuffered by the above fire, 
remain in the ſame mutilated ſtate as at their firſt removal, 
(though many of them might with care be recovered), in a 
heap on the floor, in one of the rooms over the veltry of the 
church. 


few 
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new catalogue has been made. Some of the MSS. in 
this library are very valuable. | | 5 
Prior Sellyng beautified the former library over the 
prior's chapel, and gave many books to it, and ſeveral 
of the archbiſhops and priors are recorded as having 
been benefactors to it, as have ſeveral of the preben+ 
daries, both to that and the preſent one, as appears 
by their wills; among which were, beſides thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned, the Drs. Peter du Moulin and James 
Jeffrys; to theſe muſt be added, Stephen Hunt, of 
theſe precincts, gent. who gave to it by his will in 

1721, all his Greek, Latin and Italian books, all Mr. 
Boyle's philoſophical works, and all ſuch other books, 
in whatever language they were, which treated ex- 
preſsly of phyſic, natural philoſophy or mathematics, 
if there were none o: the ſame {ſort in the library.— 
Theſe amounted to a very conſiderable collection. 

Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, appropꝛiiated 
the church of Halſtow to the reparation of the books 
in this library, ſaving five marcs to the vicar. At the 
{ſuppreſſion of the priory, this parſonage, among the 
ret of its poſſeſſions, came into the king's hands, 
who, in his 33d year, ſettled it on the dean and 
chapter; but without any reſervation of the former 
ule of it. 3 n 

In the room of this library is a curious octagon table 
of black marble, inlaid with figures in white; repre- 
ſenting in the centre, Orpheus playing, with the liſtening 
beaſts; and all round, a repreſentation of various kinds 
of hunting; the whole being well executed. It was 
the gift of Dr. Bargrave, prebendary of this church 
in 1689, A large braſs eagle, the feet of which are 
three braſs lions, and which formerly was placed in 
the choir, and ſerved to ſupport the bible, on. which 
the leſſons were read, was till lately, at the end of this 
library; round it is engraved in capitals, Gulielmus 

Burroughes 
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Burroughes Londini me fecit auno D. 1663.4 At the 
upper end of the room, over the door, is a very an- 
tient painting of queen Edyve, in her robes, with her 
crown and ſceptre. In the back ground is a view of 
Birchington, in the Iſle of Thanet, and at the bot- 
tom, ſome verſes in antique characters. On this Nair. 
caſe is likewiſe a drawing, repreſenting, on a large 
ſcale, the ichnography, or plat of the precincts of 
Cbriſt-church, together with the archbiſhop's palace, 
and the houſes circumjacent, &c. and the vaults and 
water works, meaſured and delineated by Thomas 
Hill, A. D. 1680. | 
Contiguous to the ſub-prior's lodgings and the 

long hall above-mentioned, towards the eaſt, was the 
infirmary, in which all due proviſion was made for the 
fick monks, and the care of it was committed to a 

articular officer, named the infirmarer. In this build. 
ing there were ſeparate chambers for the fick ; theſe 
reached as far as the prior's ſtone-hall. Prior Hath- 
brand built ſeven new rooms for the infirm; here 
were likewiſe a kitchen and other neceſſary offices,” 
which with the great hall of the infirmary, built anno 
1342, make a great part of the ſecond prebendal 
houſe (Dr. Storer's) ; the latter ſtill made ule of as a 
hall, remains at this day.* 


* This eagle was removed to a place behind the altar in the 
cathedral, on the ereQion of new ſhelves in the library in 1798, 
and in conſequence of there not being ſufficient room remaining 
for it there The round window at the end of the library was 
filled with a neat arrangement of painted glaſs, in 1799- 

” Archbiſhop Courtney new built the lodgings and kitchen, 
belonging to the infirmary, at his own coſt of 1331. 6s. 84.— 
Battely, pt. 2, p. 75. | 

5 Fhis hall is a fine ſtructure, built of ſquared flint, with 
three large gothic arched windows on the eaſt file; on the 
ſtone frames on each fide where the arches ſpring on theſe win - 
dows, are carved the heads of a meagre ſick monk, and of a fat 
healthy one. 


On 
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On the ſouth ſide of the infirmary was the chapel 
for the uſe of it. It has been long ſince pulled down, 
and the ſcite of it, uſed as a public way, called the 
brick paſſage, from its being paved with ſuch mate- 
rials, towards the Oaks; but there are ſome reinains 
of the walls of it left, viz. part of the wall of it on 
the north-fide towards the weſt end (being the corner 
of Dr. Storer's houſe) the whole ſouth wall, with wide 
circular arches and pillars: of ſmall ſquared ſtones, 
(being now the north fide of the ſecond prebendal 
houſe, (Dr. Benſon's) and the two large arches of the 
chancel at the eaſt end, being pointed and ſeemingly 
of a much later date than the others, | 


This chapel then, conſiſting of a body and chancel, 


could not therefore be built at the ſame time. By the 
appearance of the remains of it, it was far from ſmall ; 
there were in it, beſides the principal altar of the Vir- 
gin Mary, before which a wax taper was-continually 
burning, and to whom this chapel was dedicated, 
others dedicated to St. Benedict and St. Agnes. By 


the regiſter of this chapel there appear to have been - 


many perſons buried 1n it, moſt probably all who dicd 
in the infirmary had their ſepulture here.” 


It appears in the regiſter of this church, that there was in 
this chapel an antient ſtone, on which the bodies of the de- 
ceaſed were uſed to be laid. This had been an antient cuſtom, 
but about the year 1401,this ſtone was taken and carried away, 
and ſome time after a new one brought and placed before the 
holy croſs, which was in the inward part of this chapel. Mr. 
Betiely, pt. 2, p. 94, 95, mentions from the regiſter of burials 
in this chapel, ſeveral who were interred in it, viz. Henry 
Sutton, eJeemoſinary, before the altar of St. Benet, anno 1429. 
James Grove before the ſame altar near the door of the garden, 
in 1430. James Moland, ſacriſt, before the altar of St. Agnes, 
Thomas Everard, directly under the wax taper burning here, 
anno 1405, Hugh Aleyn, anno 1401. . Nicnolas Canterbury, 


anno 1404, being the firſt who was laid on the new None, as 
a20ve-mentioned, | 


When 
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When archbiſhop Cuthbert, who came to the ſee 
about the year 741, had procured, both from the king 
and the pope, a right of ſepulture of the archbiſhop 
and others within this church, which the neighbour. 

ing monaſtery of St. Auguſtine had enjoyed, as ap- 
opriated to itſelf ever ſince its firſt foundation, he 
erected a church or chapel, almoſt contiguous to this 
cathedral church, which he dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt ; among other uſes for which it was founded, 
one was, that it might be a place of ſepulture for the 
archbiſhops, in which he was the firſt who was buried. 

Much enquiry has been made where this church 
was built, but it is allowed by all to have ſtood near 
the eaſt end of the cathedral, and not far dittant from 
it; the greateſt probability is, that it ſtood in the 
ſame place where this chapel of the infirmary was af- 
terwards built. If it had eſcaped the former fires, 
which is almoſt impoſſible, it was certainly deſtroyed 
by thoſe flames which burnt the choir of Conrad ; 
tor we are told, that the infirmary, together with the 

_ chapel of it, periſhed at the ſame time. It ſhould 
teem, when this chapel was then rebuilt and annexed 
to the infirmary, it loſt the antient name and patro- 
nage of St. John Baptiſt, and was dedicated to the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary. There was a door in the ſouth 
wall of it towards the eaſt end, which opened into the 
convent garden, by which was the before-mentioned 
altar of St. Benedict. It was convenient for the ſick 
monks to relort to the garden for air; on the out- 
ſide, at the ſouth-eaſt corner of the wall, a ſmall 
figure of St. John Baptiſt, carved in ſtone, is ſtill to 
be ſeen. | 

To return now again to the court of the priory, or 
Green-court, as it is called, the ſouth and caſt ſides 
of which have been already deſcribed. On the north 
ſide ſtood the brewhouſe, the bakehouſe and the malt- 


houſe of the priory, all large and ſpacious — 8 
| the * it. 
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the former, which was allotted to the dean” at the 
diſſolution, and continues now the greateſt part uſed 
for the like purpoſe, the others to the fourth preben- 
dary (now Dr. Ratcliffe's). AS 

The gate of the priory, at the north-weſt corner of 
this court, has been already mentioned ; I ſhall only 
obſerve further, that the room over it, as well as the 
houſe adjoining on the ſouth fide of it, was, at the 
diffolution, allotted to the tenth prebend, (now Dr. 
Vyner's). f Z | 


The firanger's hall,” at the ſouth-weſt corner of 


this court, now allotted for a reſidence to the ſeventh 
prebendary, has been already mentioned before ; hi- 
ther the pentice or covered way, now belonging to 


the tenth prebendary, Dr. Vyner, led along the whole 


weſt ſide of this court, from the almonry at the north- 
welt corner of it, and ſo on through the vaulted arch, 
now under the ſeventh prebendal houſe, cloſe by the 
convent kitchen and refectory, into the cloyſters' and 
cellarer's lodgings ; by which means an incloſed and 


convenient communication might be had, in all wea- 


thers, from one to the other of them. | : 
There was before the diſſolution, (as by the rule of 
St. Benet there ought to be) hoſpitality kept, and 
entertainment afforded and allowed, both board and 
lodging, to ſuch ſtrangers, travellers and pilgrims 
eſpecially, as reſorting to the monaſtery ſhould crave 
it of the monks; and, conſequently, there was a place 
in it ſet apart for that purpoſe. The cellarer had 


* Thoſe on the north fide the court, allotted to the dean, 
confiſt now of a tenement, to which the room over the Follings 
gateway belongs; the water-houſe, in which is the great reſer- 
voir for the water, which ſupplies the precincts, and the dean's 
brew-houſe, (from whence the former was taken about eighty 
years ago) to theſe the premiſes of the fourth prebend are con- 
Upuous weltward. 

* Over the hall were two lodging rooms, known by the 
names of Heaven and Paradiſe; theſe ſtill remaior, and are paved 
with ſquare tiles, | 
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charge of this place, under whom this hall, which 
was ſituated not far from his lodgings, had its proper 
and peculiar ſteward, to ſee after the accommodation 
of the gueſts with all neceſſaries, according to the ſta- 
tutes and cuſtoms of the monaſtery, He was called 
the ſteward of the ſtranger's hall; here was enter- 
tainment to be had, of charity for religious and ſeey- 
lar gueſts, and that by the ſtatutes of archbiſhop 
Winchelſea, for the ſpace of at leaſt a day and a night, 
for both horſe and man. 

At the north-weſt corner of the court was a large 
building, which was antiently called the north hall, 
and {ometimes hog-hall ; in Edwyn's Crawing, Aula 
nova. It appears to have been a large handſome ſtruc. 
ture, very lofty, much like ſome of our pariſh churches, 
with a body and fide iſle, having a row of pillars to 
part them from one end to the other; it was forty 
feet wide and not leſs than 150 feet long, being built 
on ranges of circular arches, vaulted over, and well 
ornamented; and being like thoſe in the undercroſt, 
only with plainer pillars, may be well ſuppoſed to be 
as antient as the time of Lanfranc. It ſtood entire 
till the year 1730, when one-third of it, towards the 
north, was taken down, as well as the vaults under it; 
the reſt is ſtill remaining, and is converted into va- 
tious apartments“ and dwellings, The aſcent to the 
hall by ſeveral ſteps, is ſtill remaining, with ſeveral 
fmall marble pillars, joined by arches of an antique 
form on each ſide.” This building, which ſtood in a 


_ * Theſe apartments were allotted at the diſſolotion to the 
ninth prebend, but were afterwards exchanged with the audi- 
tor of the church, who before had the hogſe in the Oaks, now 
the ninth prebendal houſe; (the Hon. Mr. Legge's). Theſe 
apartments are now made uſe of as the commiſſary's ard arch- 

deacon's offices for the regiſtering of wills, and the eudi:or bes 
the rents of it. | | 

? It is the preſent way up to the regiſters office, and the 
way to it from the Green-court fronts the ſouth fide of it. 
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fituation leaſt. likely to interfere with the privacy of 
the monks, or the bufineſs of their ſervants, and was 
of a ſize ſufficient tocontain a number of thoſe people 
who might have occaſion to reſort at all times to it, 

was allotted to the ſteward of the libertics of the 

priory, for the keeping of his courts, which had been 

holden for a great length of time. This appears from 
the charter of king Henry VI. in which are theſe 
words, concerning the holding of a court; Knot ye, 
that we conſidering that the prior and convent of the 
church and their predeceſſors, have been uſed time out of 
mind to hold a court at the north-hall, within the pre- 
cinfts of the ſaid church or priory, before their bailiff 
for the time being, from three weeks to three weeks, 
which court was called the high court, and in the ſame 
court to hear and determine pleas, &c.* 

The diſſolution diminiſhing the revenues of the 
church, and the profits of this court diminiſhing 
likewiſe from time to time, it grew leſs and leſs re- 
ſorted to, and was at laſt totally diſuſed, inſomuch 
that the memory of its ever having been, has been for 
many years forgotten.* " | 

Almoſt adjoining to the back part of the above 
building, ſtood the eleemofinary or almnery of the 
church, vulgarly called the ambry, which had a gate 


* See Rot. Cart. de an 25 and 26 Henry VI. No. 30. This 
court, it ſeems, was firſt ſet vp with the archdiſhop's licence, 
many ages ſince ; the archbiſhop granted them freely to hold 
their court-of their own vaſſals, as Roger Hovenden has it, 
ſpeaking of archbiſhop Hubert in the year 1200, and recording 
there the agreement made between him and the monks, on their 
firſt falling out about the chapel, at Lambeth, Battely's Some 
ner, p. 112. | | f 

* The priſon of the dean and chapter under the ſteward of 
their courts, was in two of the arched vaults, on the right hand 
of that under which the paſſage is into the mint-yard z but this 
being no more than a dungeon, it was removed into the church- 


yard ; but the court having been diſuſed, there has been no pri- 
ſon for ſome time, 
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opening towards Northgate. ſtreet ; this place was un- 
der the care of a monk, called the dean of the al. 
monty, or the church almoner. Here the poor, who 
continually waited at this gate in great numbers for 
the diftribution of alms, were daily fed with the re- 
mains of ſuch fare as came from the refeQtory and 
other tables kept within che monaſtery. The private 
ſtatutes of this church, made by archbiſhop Win- 
chelſea, ſay ; Let all the fragments and relics of meat 
and drink, left at the tables of the refectory, of the prior”s 
lodgings, of the maſter, (perhaps cellarer ) of the infirmary, 
and of the ſtranger's hall, be gathered together into diſhes 
or veſſels, fit for that purpoſe, and be carried all of them 
to the almonry, and there be diſpoſed of to no other uſe, 
but of pure alms only, This was agreeable to that or- 
dinance of the provincial conſtitutions, that the full 
portion of victuals ſhould conflantly be provided and ſet 
before the monks in the refectory, and whatſoever was 
leſt, ſhould be given wholly and entirely in alms to the 
needy ; and that no abbot, prior, or almoner might diſ- 
penſe with this rule. Hence we may learn, how great 
and extenſive the alms and charity of theſe great mo- 
naſteries were, and how much the poor and needy muſt 
have felt the want of them, occafioned by their diſſo- 
lution ; for though the king in his grants of the ſcite 
and demeſnes of theſe houſes, as well to private per- 
ſons as eccleſiaſtical and other corporate bodies, en- 
joined and ordered certain portions of charity and 
alms to be continued to the poor, yet the cuſtom was 
continued but for a very few years, and by many, not 
at all, and the whole was ſoon laid aſide and forgotten. 
This almonry had ſeveral benefactors to it; king 
Henry II. by his charter, gave to the monks towards 
the augmenting of their almonry, the ground between 
- Northgate and Queningate, as has been already men- 
"tioned ; and archbiſhop Richard, (Becket's imme- 
diate ſucceſſor) appropriated to the uſe of this _ 
| or 
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for an augmentation to this almonry, the churches of 

Monkton and Eaſtry, with their chapels, and the 
churches of Meopham and Eynsford, and afterwards 
the churches, St. Thomas of Fairfield, Seaſalter and 
Farningham, were appropriated to the like uſe; all 
which were confirmed by the bulls of pope Lucius 
and Alexander III.“ and archbiſhop Courtney, who 
came to the ſee in 1381, re annexed. the church of 
Meopham to it, at his own proper coſt.* 

In the year 1319, anno 11 Edward II. Henry de 
Eaſtry, then prior of this church, erected within this 
almnery, a chapel, which he dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Martyr, and founded in it a chantry of fix prieſts 
or chaplains, to celebrate for the ſouls of king Ed- 
ward I, and II archbiſhops Lanfranc and Winchelſea, 
the founder himſelf and ſome others, and contiguous 
to it he built lodgings for theſe prieſts ; which foun- 
dation was confirmed by archbiſhop Walter in 1321, 
and by king Edward II. in his 19th year ;* after which 
in 1327, being the laſt year of that reign, his ſucceſſor 
prior Richard Oxinden, with the conſent of the con- 
vent, appropriated the church of Weſtcliff by Dover, 
to the almnery for ever, for the maintenance of theſe 
prieſts, and the repairing of the chapel and lodgings 
contiguous to it. In 1358, Alexander Hanekin, 
clerk, became a great benefaCtor to this chapel, by the 


» Regiſt. Eccleſ, Cant, Nevertheleſs archbiſhop Baldwin, 
who did all in his power to prejudice the monaſtery, ſeized on 
the churches of Monkton and Eaſtry, and took the profits of 
them to himſelf, and left them to the poſſeſſion of his ſucceſſor, 
Theſe cburches remained alienated from thealmcnry about 165 
years, and then the convent redeemed them of archbiſhop Iſlip, 
who is recorded as a benefaQor, for con ſenting to and confirme 
ing this agreement, by giving him the churches of St. Dun. 
ſtan, St. Pancrace, and All Saints, in Broad ſtreet, in London, 
in exchange for them. Batt, Somn. p. 112, pt. 2, p. 96. 

© Battely, ibid, pt. 2, p. 75. ; | 

* Regiſt. Eccleſ, Cant. A. fol. 195d. Carta Regis in Ar- 
chiv. Eccleſ. Cant. 
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gift of ſeveral meſſuages, lands and rents to it, to- 
wards the ſupport and maintenance of ſeven chap- 
Jains* in the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, near 
the gate of the priory. 

This chantry was ſuppreſſed as part of the priory, 
and came with its revenues, as ſuch, into the king's 
hands. Ex 

Soon after the diſſolution of the priory, the alm- 
nery, with the above chapel and lodgings, being ſitu- 
ated without the ſquare of the court of the priory, and 
as it were apart from it, was re-conveyed back to the 
king, who retained it in his own hands, and converted 
it into an office for the minting of money; hence it has 
been ever ſince called the mint yard, in which ſtate 
it remained till queen Mary, by letters patent under 
the great ſeal, dated June 14, anno 3d and 4th Philip 
and Mary,” granted this almonry with all the edifices, 
(in which the above chapel and lodgings were included) 
and the ground belonging to it, to cardinal Pole, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who being then poſſeſſed 
of them 1n fee, afterwards deviſed them by his will to 
Aloiſus Priobus, his executor, who by deed indented, 
dated July 30, anno 1 Elizabeth, 1559, gave theſe 


* By this it ſhould feem, that his intention was to maintain 
en additional chaplain in this foundation. 

f It appears by his will in the regiſter office in Canterbury, 
that he gave by. it a meſſuage, two mills, one hundred and 
ninety five acres of arable, thirty-five acres of paſture, twenty 
acres and one rod of meadow, and eleven acres and a half of 
woodland, with ſeveral ſmall rents. Batt. Somn. p. 97. 

* Mr, Somner, p. 65, ſays, he had a piece or two of money 
of king Henry VIII. coined at Canterbury, as he conceived at 
this place, now called the Mint-yard, where, after the diſſolution 
the king coined money for the ſervice, as is reported, of his 
French wars; and in adecree of the chapter anno 1545, men- 
tion is made of the offices of the king's mint here, to be ſup- 
plied with water from the ciſtern in the north court. 

® At the bottom of the grant, it is ſaid to be made by au- 
thority of parliament, 


premiſes 
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premiſes to the dean and chapter, to hold to them 
and their ſucceſſors for the term of 500 years, for 
the uſe and intention of finding and maintaining the 


| ſchool there for boys, during that term, to be in- 


ſtructed in proper learning; paying yearly for the 
ſame, one corn of pepper, &c. Since which, the 
whole has remained part of the poſſeſſions of the dean 
and chapter to this time.“ The chapel and lodgings 
above-mentioned were, not long after the above 


riod, accordingly converted to the uſe of the grammar 


ſchool,* which was inſtituted by king Henry VIII. as 
part of his new foundation; from whence it is uſually 
known by the name of the King's ſchool. | 

Ir Has ALREADY BEEN MENTIONED before, that 
there was A FREE SCHOOL, ſituated near the convent 
garden of theſe precincts, of which the archbiſhop 
was the patron, ſo early as the > year 1259, as appears 
by the records of the priory ;* and there is mention 
again made of it in them ſo late as the year 1374 ; 
how long it continued afterwards, there is no men- 
tion, but moſt probably till the diſſolution of, the 
priory and the ichool houle there, though applied to 


other purpoſes, is now in being, and has ſtill the repu- 
tation of having been made ule of as ſuch. The pre- 
ſent grammar ſchool was founded by king Henry VIII. 
who, by the charter of foundation, which he granted 


in his 32d year tothe dean and chapter of this church, 
made {uch ſchool a part of it, to conſiſt of a maſter, ſe- 
cond maſter, and fifty ſcholars, whowere to eat at the 


i The paſſage into the Mint yard ſrom the Green.court, is 
through one of the arches which was formerly under the ftran- 
gers hall, or domus hoſpitum. 

The preſent ſchool houſe ſeems to be what was once the old 
chapel, and the upper maiter's houſe what was the lodgings of 
the chantry prieſts. 

See before. 


" There is no notice taken of it in Edwyn's drawing, which 


was made between the years 1130 and 1174. 
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common table, which the proviſion made by him for it, 
could not, however, long maintain. The ſtipend of 
theſe ſcholars was to be four pounds per annum, and 
they were to hold them for five years:“ 

But the ſchool ſuffered not only in the ſuppreſſion 
of the common table, but from the king's diſcharging 
the dean and chapter, afterwards in his 39th year, 
anno 1546, from the expending of 200l. per annum 
in the ſupport of twenty-four ſtudents in Oxford and 
Cambr:dge, of which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
the icholars of it would have had the preference, which 
he did, intending, as he ſays, to found two colleges in 
thoſe univerſities ; at the ſame time he took from the 
dean and chapter on this account, among other eſtates, 
Canterbury college in Oxtord. | 

Where the ſchool was kept during the time that 
the almonry, now called the mint yard, remained in 
the hands of the crown, except it was in the ſtran- 
ger's hall, adjoining, I know not; but ſoon after the 

time of the dean and chapter's coming, into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, the ſchool ſeems to have been removed to 
its preſent ſituation. | 
IT be ſcholars educated at this ſchool have been, in 
general, of the very belt families of this part of the 
county; many of thoſe educated at it have, from the 
learning they have imbibed here, been ornaments to 
the profeſſions they have entered into. Numbers of 
thele might be mentioned and particularized in this 
place, was there ſufficient room for it ; thoſe of late 

ears the public is ſufficiently acquainted with ; and 

ſhall only mention one, Edward, lord Thurlow, late 
high chancellor of Great Britain. Of the former, 1 


* Theſe ſcholars are eleAed only at the November chapter, 
to ſupply ſuch vacancies as may happen in the enſuing year, and 
muſt be between the ages of nine and fifteen. The ſtipend is 
now divided, the maſters taking one half for their care and 


teaching, and the ſcholars being paid the other half towards 
buying their books, &c. | 
ſhall 
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ſhall take notice only of the famous Dr. Harvey, 
whoſe extraordinary diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood, has given new light to the ſtudy of medi- 
cine, and deſervedly rendered his name immortal to 
poſterity. | 

The maſters who have preſided over this ſchool, 
have been men of great eminence, as clergymen 
and ſcholars; one of them I can mention of 'my 
own knowledge, and whoever knew him will join in 
this tribute of juſtice to his memory. I mean, the 
Rev. Dr. Oſmund Beauvoir, late head maſter of it, 
firſt educated here and afterwards of St. John's col- 
lege, in Cambridge ; whoſe great abilities brought 
this ſchool to the higheſt degree of eſtimation ; who 
united the gentleman with the ſcholar, one whoſe 
eminent qualifications and courteſy of manners, gained 
him the eſteem and praiſe of all who knew him, many 
of whom are ſtill living to atteſt it, and regret the 
loſs of him.“ 

There have been ſeteral benefactions made in fa- 
vour of the ſcholars educated at this ſchool, to aſſiſt 
them in their further education at the two univerſi- 
ties. Archbiſhop Parker, in the year 1569, anno 11 
Elizabeth, founded, out of the revenues of Eaſtbridge 
| hoſpital, two ſcholarſhips, each of the yearly value of 
31. 6s. 8d. in Corpus Chriſti, a/ias Benet college, in 
Cambridge, during the ſpace of two hundred years, 
for the maintenance of two ſcholars, natives of Kent, 
and educated in this ſchool, to be nominated by the 
dean of Canterbury, and the maſter of the above hoſ- 
pital ; they were to be called Canterbury ſcholars, 
and were to have all the benefits which any other 
{cholars enjoyed in the college. Archbiſhop Whit- 
giſt, in his ordinances relating to the above hoſpital, 
(which were confirmed by act of parliament, anno 27 


* Dr. Beauvoir died in 1789, and was buried in the ſouth iſle 
of the nave of the abbey church of Bath. : 
Elizabeth) 
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Elizabeth) renewed this foundation, which is now 
perpetual; but inſtead of the dean's, he made the 
archbiſhop's conſent neceſſary to the appointment. 
Archbiſhop Parker likewiſe, by his will, dated in 
1575, founded three more ſcholarſhips in the ſame 
college, of the yearly value of 3l. 6s. 8d. each, to be 
paid out of the rents of certain tenements in Weſt- 
minſter. One of which is appropriated to a native of 
the city of Canterbury, educated at Canterbury 
ſchool, and aſſigned to them chambers in that college 
An exhibition, ſcholarſhip, and chamber, is now worth 
1 5l. a year, 
Robert Roſe, of Biſhopſborne, in 1618, gave twenty- 


ſix acres of marſh land, in St. Mary's and Hope All 


Saints pariſhes, in Romney Marſh, for the aſſiſtance 
of four ſcholars, at either univerſity, being ſuch as 
were in the King's ſchool, at Canterbury, (of which 
he had been uſher) ; which exhibitions were to be of 
the yearly value of fix pounds each, and to continue 
for ſeven years, if the ſcholar ſhould remain ſo long 
there unpreferred to a living of 20l. per annum above 
the exhibitions; with other reſtrictions and rules, as 
mentioned in the deed of feoffment." 

William Heyman, gent. of Canterbury, in 1625, by 
indenture, veſted twenty ſeven acres of marſh land in 


o See the account of E:ſibridge hoſpital. i 
A See the will in Battely, appendix, pt. 2, No. xiv*. Mr, 
Ooſtling, from what authority I know not, ſays, one of theſe 
ſcholarſhips is appropriated to the county of Lincoln ; and 


the other two for natives of Kent, educated at Canterbury 
ſchool. 


A new deed of truſt was made in 1797, by the then remain- 
ing truſtees, on C. Robinſon, eſq, recorder of this city, Robert 
Legeyt and George Stringer, eſqrs. when the following gentle- 
men were joined with the others, Rev. Dr. Cornwall, then dean of 
Canterbury, Drs. Lynch, Waleſby, Luxmore, Weſton and Welfit; 


Mr. Alderman Briſtow, (the mayor) Aldermen Simmons, Bunce, 


Halford, and Royle; John Lade, John Monins, John Toke, 
Gilbert Knowler, Win. Hammond, Wm, Hougham, jun. eſqrs. 
and Mr. J. H. Stringer, | els 
| Warehorne, 
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Warehorne, in this county, in certain feoffees, to ap- 
ply five parts out of fix of the rents of thoſe premiſes 
upon two poor ſcholars only, to be placed in the 
King's ſchool at Canterbury, to be nominated by his 


next heir and the majority of the feoffees ; ſuch ſcho- 
Jars to be deſcended from the body of his grandfather, 


Peter Heyman, eſq. or to be natives, or born of ſuch: 
as are natives of Sellinge. The ſcholar ſo to be choſen 
to be full eight years old, who ſhould hold his exhi- 
bition for nine years, and if he ſhould go to any col- 
lege in Cambridge, to be continued for ſeven years 
from his leaving {chool.; and if he ſhould take orders 
in the firſt five years of the ſeven, the ſame to be con- 


tinued to him for three years more, that is ten in the 
whole, at the univerſity.“ 


Mr. Abraham Colfe, the founder of Lewiſham f 


ſchool, among many other noble benefactions, gave 
ſeven exhibitions of 10l. per annum each, for ſcholars 
from that ſchool at either univerſity; in default of 
claimants from Lewiſham ſchool, then from the adja- 
cent hundreds, and from members of the company of 


leather lellers, (who are patrons of the ſchool, and 


poſſeſſed of the eſtates bequeathed by him). He di- 
rected theſe exhibitions to be filled up by ſcholars 


from the King's ſchool in Canterbury, and from that 


in Chriſt's hoſpital in London, alternately. But the 
leather-ſellers company have, for near theſe fifty years 
paſt, refuſed to admit the claim of either, and have 
totally ſuak this 7ol. per annum, alledging a failure 
in their eſtate.* 7 
Henry 
* The ſurviving feoffees are Sir Henry Pix Heyman, Sir Hen 


Oxenden, John Carter, eſq. of Deal, and the Rev. Mr. John 
Nairne, of Kingſton, 

© This feems ſomewhat ſtrange, ſays Mr. Goſtling, conſider. 
ing that moſt of the eſtates in the neighbourhood of London have 
Increaſed in value within that time; but how they are inpowered 
to load one branch of Mr. Colfe's charity with the whole failure, 
does not appear, or that the ſchools of Chriſt's hoſpital or. Can- 

terbury, have not as jult a right to ſhare his lberality in the laſt 


. place, 


— - £ 
. no nor ere 
. 
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Henry Robinſon, by will in 1643, gave certain meſ- 
ſuages, &c. called Gore End, in Birchington and St. 
Nicholas, in Thanet, to St. John's college, in Cam- 
bridge, for the founding of two fellowſhips and two 
ſcholarſhips, for two fellows and two {cholars, natives 
of the Ifle of Thanet, or in default, of natives of the 
county of Kent, and brought up at the King's ſchool 
in Canterbury. But it being found that the profit of 
the lands were not ſufficient for ſuch a maintenance,” 
it was ordered by a decree of the court of chancery, 
with conſent of the college and the executors, dated 
November 26, 1652; that.in future four ſcholarſhips 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in that college for ever, inſtead 
of the ſame; and that the profits of the premiſes 
ſhould, according to the direction of the donor in his 
will, be employed for ever, towards the maintenance 
of ſuch four ſcholars only, each of whom is to be al- 
| lowed by the college, in commons, 10l. a year. 

George Thorpe, S. T. P. prebendary of Canterbury, 
gave by will in 1719 to Emanuel college, in Cam- 
bridge, certain meſſuages, &c. in Aſh, near Sand- 
wich, for the endowment of five exhibitions, to enable 
bachelors of arts to reſide, until they take their maſ- 
ter's degree; but ſhould there be none ſuch, others 
might be elected after two years, from their firſt refi- 
dence in college; ſuch exhibitioner not to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of an eſtate of 4ol. per annum, and his friends to 
certify their intention of keeping him in college, (unleſs 
better provided) until he ſhould become maſter of 
arts, and to declare his inability thus to continue 
without ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, and that he purpoſed to 


place, as Lewiſham in the firſt ; eſpecially as he aſſigned this 
reaſon, becauſe his father was educated at Chriſt's hoſpital, and 
himſelf born at Canterbury. He certainly foreſaw what has 
happened, that Lewiſham ſchool might not produce enough to 
fill all his exhibitions, and added two ſchools, which he judged 
might at all times ſupply its deficiency. 
The eſtate was then ſunk down to gol, per annum, 
make 
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make divinity his ſtudy ; a preference to be given to 
the ſons of orthodox miniſters of the church of Eng- 
land, and of the dioceſe of Canterbury, and ſuch as 
had been brought up in the King's-ſchool there. 
Theſe exhibitions are never leſs than 14l. and 
| ſometimes 20l. per annum, and may be held with 
{ſcholarſhips or exhibitions of other foundations, of 
which more than forty belong to that college. 

.. . « Brown, in 1736, founded two Greek ſcholar- 
ſhips in Emanuel college, which have generally 
amounted clear to eight pounds per annum, to be 


paid in proportion to reſidence, and the remainder to 


be applied to the general fund of the college. Theſe 
are to be filled by the maſter and fellows, by ſcholars 


from the King's-ſchool, in Canterbury; in default 


from thence, then from any other ſchool in Kent ; 


and in default from thence, then from any other 


ſchool. | = | 
George Stanhope, S. T. P. dean of Canterbury, by 
ateſtamentary ſchedule, proved in 1728, deviſed 2 pol. 
in new South ſea annuities, to found one exhibition 
of 101. per annum, for one king's-ſcholar of the 
ſchool in Chriſt-church, in Canterbury, to be nomi- 
nated by the dean, and choſen by him, or the vice- 
dean and chapter, for ſeven years, ſuch ſcholar conti- 
nuing in ſome college in Cambridge, but to ceaſe at 
the Michaelmas after his commencing maſter of arts. 
This principal ſum of 2 501. was transferred by the 
dean's executors to, and accepted by the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury; the reduction of intereſt hay= 
ing made an alteration in the annual value, andthe 
exhibition having been vacant for ſome years, with 
this amount, and a contribution from the dean and 
chapter, the ſum of fifty pounds more ſtock was pur- 
chaſed ; ſo that the exhibition is now worth nine 
pounds per annum. 
In 1712, 4 ſociety was begun by ſome gentlemen, 
educated at this ſchool. They agreed, with permiſ- 


ſion 
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fion of the dean andchapter, to attend divine ſervice 
at the cathedral, and hear a ſermon preached by ſome 
clergyman, who had been bred up at the ſchool, on a 
ſubject ſuitable to the occaſion, on their anniverſary 
in the enſuing year ; which afterwards gained the 
name of he ſchool-feaft. 

This led to a contribution, or annual ſubfcription 
fiom thoſe gentlemen preſent at it, who cauſed their 
names to be entered in a book, as members of the 
ſociety, whoſe number was increaſed by others, who 
choſe from time to time to, belong to it ; moſt of 
whom, as encouragers of it, though occaſionally ab- 
fent, uſually ſent their contributions to it. Three 
ſtewards are appointed from among the members, 
yearly ; thoſe for the enſuing year being nominated 
by the old ones, to manage the buſineſs of the ſociety. 
The contribution 1s, with the approbation of the 
members preſent, applied to the maintenance of ſuch 
ſcholars as go from hence to either univerſity, and 
ſtand in need of ſome aſſiſtance there; of which the 
uſual number yearly is, three, four, and ſometimes 
five ſcholars. 

This annual collection amounts to about 501. A 
ſund has alſo been made from the occaſional ſurplus, 
which is veſted in the funds and amounts at preſent to 
7251. ſtock; of the produce of which, one or mote 

exhibitions have moſt uſually been made to ſuch ſcho- 
lars as have been educated at the ſchool, 

How THE SEVERAL BUILDINGS, OF THE PRI ORT, 
after the diſſolution, were divided and diſtributed among 
the members of the new foundation, has been already 
deſcribed from the manuſcript treatiſe, containing the 
orders of the chapter, made in 1546, for the allotment 
of them; the converting of the different buildings of 
the monaſtery into dwellings for this new ſociety, and 
the new modelling of the whole precincts in a great 
mealure into its preſent form, may be known from it. 


J ſhail therefore only further mention, that beſides, 
the 
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the improvements which have been from time to time 


made to the houſes and buildings in it, there have 
been many purpoſely made, to adapt them for the re- 
ſidence of families; for it ſhould be obſerved, that 
long after the new foundation, and even to the be- 
ginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, it was the cuſtom 
for the members of the cathedral to inhabit with their 
families, wives and young children, in their ſeveral 
houſes: within the precincts of it, which produced 
much irregularity and ſcandal, and gave great offence, 
inſomuch, that queen Elizabeth, in her 3d year, iſſued 
an injunction to archbiſhop Parker, to reſtrain and 
prohibit the ſame, under pain of their forfeiting all 
their eccleſiaſtical promotions ; after this, the women 
and children were not permitted to reſide within the 
precincts, but lodged, with their huſbands and fami- 
lies, in different parts of the town, and theſe precincts 
were for ſome time afterwards inhabited by the mem. 
bers of the church.only, as the colleges in the uni- 
verſities now are, and their apartments were uſed in 
the nature of college chambers, to which they re- 
ſorted in the day time, to ſtudy and to attend their 
duties of the church, being conſtantly habited whilſt 
there, according to their reſpective degrees, and then 
they returned again into the town to lodge with their 
families ;* but this regulation has been long fince 
dropped, and the injunction wholly diſregarded, fo 
that the members have for a long time paſt dwelt 


within the precincts, with their families and children 


indiſcriminately, in like manner as before the iſſuing 
of it. | | 


At preſent, the ſeveral houſes within theſe precincts | 


are, for the moſt part, large and handſome ; many of 
them have been rebuilt, and others have had great im- 
provements and additions made to them within me- 
mory, ſufficiently convenient to accommodate the 


See Weever, p. 184. 
owners, 
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owners, who, in general, are men of large preferments, 
as well as good private fortunes, and when they are 
not reſident here, let their houles to genteel families, 
who form a very reſpectable neighbourhood within 
theſe precincts, which are kept remarkably clean and 
neat, and being gravelled and well planted with rows 
of trees, make a moſt pleaſant and deſirable reſidence. 
The precincis of the church are abundantly provided 
with excellent water, which is conducted into a large 
reſervoir in the Green-court, and thence again by 
pipes to every habitation helonging to the members 
of the church within them. This water ariſes from 
two ſprings, near each other, at about half a mile diſ- 
tance from the precincts, at the upper end of the 
fields, called the North Holmes, where they empty 
themſelves into the ciſterns, under the cover of two 
water-houſes. . 
This water, ſo highly neceſſary and beneficial to 
theſe precincts, appears to have been conducted hither 
for the uſe of the priory, from the early time of it; 
and there ſeems to have been every care and attention 
uled by the convent, to continue their right to it, and 
the preſervation of it, in paſſing through the ſeveral 
grounds of the different owners, till it reached the 
precincts of the monaſlery. | . 
In the deed dated Nov. 24, anno 37 Henry VIII. 
the king diſcharged the dean and chapter from the 
expending of 200l. per annum, in the ſupport of cer- 
tain ſtudents in the two univerſities ; and for the efla- 
bliſhing of certain changes of manors and premiſes in 
lieu of it, he granted them, in confideration that their 
water, which uſed to be conveyed from his park to 
the convent, was of late ſpoiled by the deer coming 
and ſoiling in it, that they ſhould have the pipe that 
conducted and conveyed the water from the above 
park, to the ſcite in the late St. Auguſtine's monaſ- 
tery, for ever, and the free liberty of conveying the 


water from the king's park there to the cathedral, 5 
al 


all times i in future, without interruption and moleſta- 
tion, in as full and ample a manner as it had been 
heretofore conveyed to that monaſtery.* 

That the priory was ſupplied with 3 from the 
North Holmes, in very early times, is plainly evident 
from the remains of the old aqueducts, which have 


| been diſcovered, quite dry, when found by accident 


| ſeveral years ago, in digging in the yard at the back 
part of the houſe at the north-eaſt corner of Rutting- 
ton lane, in Broad-ſtreet, being formed of a row of 


earthen pipes, which lay in a proper direction. The 


form of them was tapering, in length about twenty 
inches ; the diameter of the bore at the bigger end 
five inches and an half, the leſſer end fitted to enter 
ſuch a bore, with a ſhoulder or collar rifing about 
three-quarters of an inch, and about an inch 3 the 
end, to make the better joint and to prevent its leak- 
ing, which was ſtill further provided againſt, by bu- 
rying the whole in a thick bed of terras 


Whate ver the age of this aqueduct might be, ſome - 


remains of another, in all probability of ſtill greater 
antiquity, were found in 1737, in digging Dr. Grey's 
grave, in the body of the cathedral ; which being ſunk 
deeper than uſual, the workmen came to a pavement 
of the broad Roman bricks, and under it ſeveral ear- 
then pipes, of a different conſtruction from thoſe juſt 
now deſcribed, each being made in two pieces, as if 
ſlit the long way, ſo that two were laid together to form 


a pipe; the length of them was about ſeventeen inches 


and a half each, the bore at the bigger end (for theſe 


were made tapering to enter one another like thoſe 


found in Broad-ſtreet) full five inches, and the thick - 
neſs about three quarters of an inch. 
Edwyn, in his drawing already mentioned before, 


probably made between the years 1130 and 1174, 


* Angmentation-office, deeds of purchaſe and exchange, Kent, 


Box E. 31, 
though 
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though he carefully notices the method of providing 
water from rain, for the different parts of the monaſ- 
te ry, yet he takes no notice whatever in it, of any ſup- 
ply from the ſprings in the North Holmes; but be- 
ſides the above drawing, which is publiſhed, there is 
another in the ſame manuſcript, which ſeems to have 
been the firſt rude ſketch of that, which he afterwards 
finiſhed ; it appears from this, that his intention was 
to ſhew the different courſes of the water collected 
from the roof of the church, and of that from the 
ſprings in the North Holmes, of which they had not 
long been in poſſeſſion. Theſe different water courſes 
are diſtinguiſhed on this firſt draft, by the colours yel- 
low and red, that from the North Holmes being yel- 
low. Atthe north-eaſt corner of the print, there is a 
circle for the water-houſe ; it is brought thence under 
a tower of St. Gregory's priory, through a field, a 
vineyard, an orchard and under the city wall into this 
priory. As the drawing from which the print is made, 
zs coloured, it is to be wiſhed, that the different water 
courſes had been expreſſed by a difference in ſhading 
them, that theſe two aqueducts might have been diſ- 
| tinguiſhed one from another, and from the great 
ſewer, which runs acroſs what is now called the Green- 
court, | | 

- THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. 


THe PRECINCTS of the late priory of Chrift-church, 
and the church ilſelf, having remained in the king's 
hands for more than the ſpace of one year, he at laſt 
thought proper, by his letters patent, dated April 8, 
in the 32d year of his reign, anno 1541, to eſtabliſh a 
neu foundation here,“ conſiſting of a dean and twelve 

| 7 1600p | Canons 


.7 See Goſtling's Walk, large edit. p. 118, 375, 400. 

"2 This cathedral is one of the churches upon the new founda- 
tion. The diſtinction of the old and new foundation came in 
after the diſſolution of monaſteries, in 1840. For Henry VIII. 


having ejected the monks from the cathedrals, placed 85 ba 
| 7 ſecula 
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canons or prebendaries, with other inferior members, 
and incorporated them by the name of the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral and metropolitical church of 
. Chriſt, in Canterbury ;* to them he committed the ſo- 
lemn celebration of divine ſervice in this church, and: 
at the ſame time ordained and declared this church to 
be the mother church of the province, and the ſee of 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury for ever, confirming to 
them all juriſdictions belonging to their church, and re- 
granting them this church, the ſcite of the late monaſ- 
te ry, and all buildings, gardens and places whatſoever, 
within the precinct, circuit, and com of the wall, 
of the ſame, excepting the palace of the archbiſhop 
and the cellarer's hall and lodgings (afterwards granted 
to the archbiſhop). At the ſame time he ordained for 
them à body of flatutes or canons, which they were to 
be ſworn to the due obſervance of; theſe were com- 
piled and particularly inſpected, for the uſe of this 
church, by archbiſhop Cranmer, and contain rules and 
precepts, excellently well drawn up and adapted for the 
well regulating of ſuch a collegiate ſociety as this, and 
for the due attendance on and decent performing of the 
ſacred offices of religion in a cathedral church. | 
The members of the cathedral, according to the 
foundation, conſiſt of a dean, twelve prebendaries, ſix 
preachers, (nominated by the archbiſhop) ſix minor- 
canons, ſix ſubſtitutes, twelve lay-clerks or ſinging 
men, one of which is organiſt, a maſter of the choriſ - 


ſecular canons in their room; thoſe which he thus regulated, are 
called deans and chapters of the new foundation, viz. Canter 
bury, Wincheſter, Worceſter, Ely, Carlifle, Durham, Rocheſter 
and Norwich; beſides theſe, he erected five cathedrals, de novo, 
and endowed them with eſtates out of the diſſolved monaſteries, 
viz, Cheſter, Peterborough, Oxford, Glouceſter and Briſtol ; 
which were by him made epiſcopalſees. 94.90 | 
* There are cogies of the letters patent of this foundation 
among the Harleian MSS. No. 1197-18, 7044-14, of the incor- 
poration, ibid, 17. 888 | 
VOL, XI, N n | : ters, 
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ters, which are in number ten, a chapter clerk, two 
maſters of the grammar ſchool, fifty ſcholars, twelve 
alms-men (nominated by the crown) two virgers, two 
veſtry | keepers, with other inferior officers, as bell 
ringers, &c. | 187 70 COSI £67, 
In the ſame year (though the next of his reign) the 
king, by a dotation charter, dated on May 26, endowed 
this new. founded dean and chapter with feveral manors, 
lands, fectories, and advowſons, partly belonging to 
the late priory here, and partly to other ſuppreſſed re- 
ligious houſes, which, though he afterwards by ſome 
diſadvantageous exchanges forced on them, in ſome 
meaſure leſſened, yet by the increaſed value of lands, 
they. now prodnce an ample and ſplendid revenue for 
the ſupport of this foundation,-and the members of it. 
When the king erected and founded this and ſeveral 
other cathedral churches about this time, he appointed, 
that the deans and chapters of them ſhould diſtribute 
and give in alms yearly, among poor houſeholders and 
other poor people, the ſum of one hundred pounds 
ſterling ; and yearly in and upon making and repairing 
of highways, the ſum of forty pounds ſterling. To the 
. ſucceſs therefore and better proceedings in this intent, 
the king granted a commiſſion in his 37th year, anno 
1545, to certain biſhops, to call theſe deans and chap- 
ters before them, and all other perſons, to enquire into 
the beſtowing and ordering of the ſame ; and if they 
ſhould think the ſame could be better. beſtowed elle- 
where, and in other places than the ſame then was, that 
they ſhould have full power and authority to order and 
appoint the ſame otherwiſe, and in other places, as they 


b Rym. Fœd. vol. xv. p. 77. h *i 
© The deanry is not in particular charged with the payment 
of firſt fruits or tenths, It is now of the yearly, value of about 
1000l. The prebends of between 3 and gool. each. The in- 
come of the dean arifes from his ſhare as a double prebend, and 
his ſeveralties being the rents of particular eſtates, to the whole 
bot which he is entitled. 
ſhould 


like commiſſion was directed by Edward VI. in his 
1ſt year, to Sir Edward North, and others.. 


The ſtatutes? or canons, which the dean and chapter | 


had received when they were incorporated, admitting, 
through the different alterations made in the forms of 
religious worſhip, of ſome interpretations and addi- 
tional amendments, ſuch were added by archbiſho 


in the chapter-houſe on October 7, 1573; in which 


ſtate the ſtatutes of this church remained till the time 


Parker, being called his injunctions, and were publiſned 
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ſhould think fit and judge more expedient, &c.“ and a 


of archbiſhop Laud, who having the king's licence ſor | 


the purpoſe-under his great ſeal, reviewed them ; and 


having, with great care and pains, made ſuch altera- 


tions as ap; zared to him neceſſary for making them 


more abſolute and complete, he preſented them to the 


king, who confirmed them by his letters patent, dated 


January 3d, in the twelfth year of his reign.*- Theſe - 


ſtatutes, which ſtill continue in force, the ſeveral mem - 
bers of this church, at their entrance into it, are ſworn 


to obey, and by them they are at this time in a great 


meaſure governed; | 


4 The king, particularly in his 37th year, took the almonry 


to himſelf, for a mint-office, and likewiſe Canterbury college, 
in Oxford; fix valuable manors in Eſſex, one in Buckingham- 
ſhire, and another in Kent; for all which he mot graciouſly 


gave them in exchange, the fingle manor, rectory and advow- 
ion of Godmerſham, in this county; valued at $89] 11s. od. 


and charged with a rent to the crown, of rol, 1s. 8d. Such were 

the.exchanges this king graciouſly made with his church. There 

is a copy of this deed in Harleiau MSS. No. 1197-19, 

* Rym. Fad. vol. xv. p. 134. \ e 

. * Thereis a copy of the ſtatutes given by Henry VIII. to this 
church, among Harleian MSS. No, 1197-15. | 

See Rym. Fœd. vol. xx. p. 99. 
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Ap ERRORS or MISTAKES, in the former edition, or com- 

| munications towards the imfirovement of theſe volumes, will, at a 
time, in future, be thankfully received, if directed to W. BRISs Tow, 
Pax ADE, CANTERBURY. a 
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